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Love and Love-Melancholy, Memb. i. Sect. 


THE SYNOPSIS OF THE THIRD PARTITION 


I^refare or Introduction. Suhsed. i. 

'Love’s definition, pedigree, object, fair, amiable, gracious, and pleasant, from which 
comes beauty, grace, which all desire and love, parts affected. 

Natural, in things without life, as love and hatred of elements; and with 
life, as vegetal, vine and elm, sympathy, antipathy, etc. 

Sensible, as of beasts, for pleasure, preservation of kind, mutual agree- 
ment, custom, bringing up together, etc. 

r Profit- I Health, wealth, honour, we love our bene- 
able, -I factors, nothing so amiable as profit, or 
Subs. I. i that which hath a show of commodity. 

^Things without life, made by art, pictures, 
Division or sports, games, sensible objects, as hawks, 

or kinds, ^ r hounds, horses; Or men themselves for 

Subs. 2. ' Simnle, similitude of manners, natural affection, as 

whii h Pleasant, to friends, children, kinsmen, etc., for glory, 

bath threcN Subs. 2 ' such as commend us. 

objects, , Before marriage, as heroical 

as M. I, Of xvo- melancholy, Sect. 2, vide f . 

.. men, as ' Or after marriage, as jealousy, 

'-V Sect. 3, vide . 

0, or ^Fucate in show, by some error or hypocri.sv; 

Honest, J some seem and are not; or truly for virtue, 
ai Subs. 3. j honesty, good parts, learning, eloquence, 

1 etc. 

Mixed of /Common good, our neighbour, country, friends, which 
all three, is charity; the defect of which is cause of much dis- 
which content and melancholy, 

extends or I I n excess, iniii! n • 

to Af. 3, \ God, Sect. 4. 1 In defect, vide 05 . 

Memb. i. 

His pedigree, power, extent to vegetals and sensible creatures, as well as 
men, to spirits, devils, etc. 

His name, definition, object, part affected, tyranny 

Stars, temperature, full diet, place, country, clime, condition, 
idleness, Subs. 1. 

Natural allurements, and causes of love, as beauty, its praise, bow it 
allureth. 

Conieliiiess, grace, resulting from the whole or some parts, as face, 
- eyes, hair, hands, etc. Subs. 2. 

Memb allurements, and provocations of lust and love, gestures. 

Memo. 2. apparel, dowry, money, etc. 

Quest. Whether beauty owe more to art or nature? Subs. 3. 
r' Opjiortunity of time and place, conference, discourse, music, 

roiral singing, dancing, amorous tales, lascivious objects, familiarity 

love- Rifts, promises, etc. Subs. 4. 

Ian- L Bawds and philters. Subs 5. 

in J Dryness, paleness, leanness, waking, sighing, etc. 

Symp- (Quest. An detur pulsus amatorius? 

sider, Fear, sorrow, suspicion, anxiety, etc. 

signs. Bad, as • A hell, torment, fire, blindness, etc, 

Alenib. 3. Of mind. - or (Dotage, slavery, neglect of business, 

^ Good as Spruceness, neatness, courage, aptness to 

Liooa, as leani music, siiigmg, dancing, pwtry, etc. 

Prognostic's; despair, madness, frenzy, death, Memb. 4. 
fBy labour, diet, physic, abstinence, Subs i. 

To withstand the beginnings, avoid occasions, fair and foul means, 
change of place, contrary passion, witty inventions, discommend 
Cures, ^ the foniier, bring in another, 2. 

Memb. 3. | Bygoodcounsel, persuasion, from futuremiseries,inconvenjences.etc. 

By philtei-s, magical and poetical cures, Subs. 4. 3. 

To let them have their desire disputed pro and con. Impediments 
removed, reasons for it. Subs. 5. 


Causes, J 
Memb. 2. 1 


r 

Heroical 
or love- 
Melan- ■ 
cboly, in 
which 
consider, 


signs, 
Memb. 3. 


I— *a888 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE THIRD PARTITION 


fHis name, definition, extent, power, tyranny, Mmb. i. 


Division, 
Equivo- 
cations, 
kinds, 
Sttbs. 1. 


Causes, 
Sect. 2. 


Improper 

or 

Proper 


III the par- 
ties themselves 


from others. 


( To many beasts; as swans, cocks, bulls. 

To kings and princes, of their subjects, successors. 

To friends, parents, tutors over their children, or other- 
J Before marriage, corrivals, etc. [wise. 

\ After, as in this place our present subject. 

Idleness, impotency in one party, melancholy, long 
absence. 

They have been naught themselves. Hard usage, un- 
kindness, wantonness, inequality of years, persons, 
fortunes, etc. 

Outward enticements and provocations of otlftrs. 
Svniptoms, I Fear, surrow, suspicion, anguish of mind, strange actions, gestures, 
Mcmb. 2. 1 looks, speeches, locking up, outrages, severe laws, prodigious triafe, etc. 

Prognostics, I Despair, madness, to make away themselves, \ 

Memb. 3. ( and others. < 

/ By avoiding occasions, always busy, never to be idle. 

By good counsel, advice of friends, to contemn or dissemble it. 5 w&^. 1. 
Cures, By prevention before marriage. Plato’s communion 
Mcmb. 4. ■ To marry such as are equal in years, birth, fortunes, beauty, of like 
conditions, etc. 

,Of a good family, good education. To use them well, 
f A proof that there is such a species of melancholy, name, object God, 
what his beauty is, how it allureth, part and parties atlected, super- 
stitious, idolaters, prophets, heretics, etc. Subs. i. 

/From j'lhe devil’s allurements, false miracles, priests for 
I others i Ihcir gain Politicians tn keep men in obedience, 

■, or from ( bad instructors, blind guides. 

them- j Simplicity, fear, ignorance, .solitariness, melancholy, 
i selves. I curiosity, pride, vainglory, decayed image of God. 

Zeal without knowledge, obstinacy, superstition, 
strange devotion, stupidity, confidence, still de- 
fence of their tenents, mutual love and hate of other 
sects, belief of mcredibihties, impossibilities. 

■ Of heretics, pride, contumacy, contempt of others, 
wil fulness, vainglory, singularity, prodigious 
paradoxes. 

In superstitious blind zeal, obedience, strange works, 
fasting, sacrifices, oblations, prayers, vows, 
pseudo-martyrdom, mad and ridiculous customs, 
ceremonies, observations. 

In pseudo-prophets, visions, revelations, dreams, 
prophecies, new doctrines, etc., of Jews, Gentiles, 
Mahometans, etc. 

J New doctrines, paradoxes, blasphemies, madness, 
( stupidity, despair, damnation. 

( By physic, if need be, conference, good counsel, 
persuasion, compulsion, correction, punishment. 
Quarttur an cog% dehent ? A ffir. 

Secure, [Epicures, atheists, magicians, hypocrites, such as have 

void of cauterized consciences, or else are in a reprobate sense, 
grace and ' worldly-secure, some philosophers, impenitent sinners, 
fears. 5 u 6 r. i. 

'The devil and his allurements, rigid preachers 
that wound their consciences, melancholy. 

Causes, , contemplation, solitariness. 

Subs. 2, “ How melanchply and despair difler. Distrust, 
weakness of faith. Guilty conscience for 

, offence committed, misunderstanding Scripture. 
Synip- ( Fear, sorrow, anguish of mind, extreme toi tures 
toms, j and horror of conscience, fearful di earns, 
3. ( conceits, visions, etc. 

Prognostics. Blasphemy, violent death, Suftj. 4. 

Cures, j Ph)^ic, as occasion serves, conference, not to 
5. j be idle or alone. Good counsel, good company, 
[ all comforts and contents, etc. 


In excess 
of such 
as do 
that 
which 
IS not 
required, 
Memb. i. 


In defect, 
as Memb 


Causes, 
Subr 2. 


Symp- 
toms, 
Subs. 3. 


General 


Parti- 

cular. 


Prognostics, 
Subs. 4. 

Cures, 5 u&s. 5. 


or 

Distrust- 
ful, or too 
timorous, 
as desper- 
ate. In • 
despair 
consider. 



THE THIRD PARTITION 

LOVE-MELANCHOLY 

THE FIRST SECTION, MEMBER, SUBSECTION 
The Preface 

There will not be wanting^ I presume, one or other that will 
much discommend some part of this treatise of love-melancholy, 
and object (which Erasmus in his preface to Sir Thomas More ^ 
suspects of his) “that it is too light for a divine, too comical 
a subject” to speak of love-symptoms, too phantastical, and fit 
alone for a wanton poet, a feeling young lovesick gallant, an 
effeminate courtier, or some such idle person. And ’tis true 
they say: for by the naughtiness of men it is so come to pass, 
as Caussinus observes,^ ut casiis auribus vox amorts sitspecta sit, 
et invisa, the very name of love is odious to chaster ears; and 
therefore some again, out of an affected gravity, will dislike all 
for the name’s sake before they read a word, dissembling with 
him in Petronius,® and seem to be angry that their ears are 
violated with such obscene speeches, that so they may be 
admired for grave philosophers and staid carriage. They can- 
not abide to hear talk of love-toys, or amorous discourses, 
vuliu, gesiu, oculis [in expression, gestures, glances], in their 
outward actions averse, and yet in their cogitations they are 
all out as bad, if not worse than others. 

Enibuit, poswtgue meum Lveretia librum, 

Sed coram Bruio; Brute recede, legit. ^ 

[When Biutus came, she blushed and hid my book; 

She 'll read again when Brutus does not look.] 

But let these cavillers and counterfeit Catos know, that, as the 
Lord John answered the queen in that Italian Guazzo,® an old, 
a grave, discreet man is fittest to discourse of love matters, 
because he hath likely more experience, observed more, hath 
a more staid judgment, can better discern, resolve, discuss, 

3 
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LOVE-MELANCHOLY 


Pt. 3. 
Sec. 1. 

advise, give better cautions and more solid precepts, better 
inform his auditors in such a subject, and by reason of his 
riper years sooner divert. Besides, nihil in hac amoris voce 
suhtimendunij there is nothing here to be excepted at; love is a 
species of melancholy, and a necessary part of this my treatise, 
which I may not omit; operi suscepto inserviendwn fuU' so 
Jacobus Micyllus pleacleth for himself in his translation of 
Lucian’s Dialogues, and so do I; I must and will perforn^ my 
task. And that short excuse of Mercenis for his edition of 
Aristaenetus shall be mine: “If I have spent my time ill to 
write, let not them be so idle as to read.” ^ But I am persuaded 
it is not so ill spent, I ought not to excuse or repent myself of 
this subject, on which many grave and worthy men have written 
whole volumes, Plato, Plutarch, Plotinus, Maximus Tyrius, 
Alcinous, Avicenna, Leon Hebraeus in three large dialogues, 
Xenophon, Sympos., Theophrastus, if we may believe Athenaeus, 
lib. 13, cap. 9, Picus Mirandula, Marius iEquicola, both in 
Italian, Kornmannus, de linea Amoris, lib. 3, Petrus Godefridus 
hath handled in three books, P. Haedus, and which almost every 
physician, as Arnoldus Villanovanus, Valleriola, Observat. med. 
lib. 2, observ. 7, iElian Montaltus and Laurentius in their treatises 
of melancholy, Jason Pratensis, de morh. cap., Valescus de 
Taranta, Gordonius, Hercules de Saxonia, Savonarola, Langius, 
etc., have treated of apart, and in their works. I excuse 
myself, therefore, with Peter Godefridus, Valleriola, Ficinus, 
and in Langius’ words; “Cadmus Milesius writ fourteen books 
of love, and why should I be ashamed to write an epistle in 
favour of young men, of this subject?” ** A company of stern 
readers dislike the second of the iEneids, and Virgil’s gravity, 
for inserting such amorous passions in an heroical subject; but 
Servius,® his commentator, justly vindicates the poet’s worth, 
wisdom, and discretion in doing as he did. Castalio would not 
have young men read the Canticles,* because to his thinking it 
was too light and amorous a tract, a ballad of ballads, as our 
old English translation hath it. He might as well forbid the 
reading of Genesis, because of the loves of Jacob and Rachel, 
the stories of Sichem and Dinah, Judah and Tamar; reject 
the Book of Numbers, for the fornications of the people of 
Israel with the Moabites; that of Judges for Samson and 
Dalilah’s embracings; that of the Kings, for David and Bath- 
sheba's adulteries, the incest of Amnon and Tamar, Solomon’s 
concubines, etc., the stories of Esther, Judith, Susanna, and 
many such. Dicaearchus, and some other, carp at Plato’s 
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majesty, that he would vouchsafe to indite such love-toys: 
amongst the rest, for that dalliance with Agatho: 


Suavia dans Agathoni, animam ipse in labra tenebam; 
JEgra etenim properans tanquam abitura fuit. 


[When kissing Agathon, I held my very soul upon my 
lips, for it rushed thither as though it meant to 
leave me.] 


For my part, saith Maximus Tyrius,^ a great Platonist him- 
self, me non tantum admiratio habei, sed etiam stupor, I do not 
only admire, but stand amazed to read that Plato and Socrates 
both should expel Homer from their city because he writ of such 
light and wanton subjects, quod Junoneni cum Jove in Ida con- 
cumbentes inducit, ab immoriali nube contectos, Vulcan’s net, 
Mars’ and Venus’ fopperies before all the gods; because Apollo 
fled when he was persecuted by Achilles, the gods were wounded 
and ran whining away ,2 as Mars that roared louder than Stentor, 
and covered nine acres of ground with his fall; Vulcan was a 
summer’s day falling down from heaven, and in Lemnos Isle 
brake his leg, etc., with such ridiculous passages; whenas both 
Socrates and Plato, by his testimony, writ lighter themselves: 
Quid enim iam distal (as he follows it) quam amans a temper ante, 
formarum admiraior a demeniel [What greater contrast can 
there be than between a lover and a man of self-restraint, an 
admirer of beauty and a madman ?], what can be more absurd 
than for grave philosophers to treat of such fooleries, to admire 
Autolycus, Alcibiades, for their beauties as they did, to run 
after, to gaze, to dote on fair Phaedrus, delicate Agatho, young 
Lysis, fine Charmides, hceccine philosophum decent? Doth this 
become grave philosophers ? Thus peradventure Callias, Thrasy- 
machus, Polus, Aristophanes, or some of his adversaries and 
emulators might object; but neither they nor Anytus and 
Meletus, his bitter enemies, that condemned him for teaching 
Critias to tyrannize, his impiety for swearing by dogs and 
plane-trees, for his juggling sophistry, etc., never so much as 
upbraided him with impure love, writing or speaking of that 
subject; and therefore without question, as he concludes, both 
Socrates and Plato in this are justly to be excused.® But 
suppose they had been a little overseen, should divine Plato be 
defamed? No; rather, as he said of Cato’s drunkenness, if 
Cato were drunk, it should be no vice at all to be drunk. They 
reprove Plato then, but without cause (as Ficinus pleads); 
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Ssc. X. 

“for all love is honest and good, and they are worthy to be 
loved that speak well of love.”^ Being to speak of this 
admirable affection of love” (saith Valleriola ^), “there lies open 
a vast and philosophical field to my discourse, by which many 
lovers become mad: let me leave my more serious meditations, 
wander in these philosophical fields, and look into those pleksant 
groves of the Muses, where with unspeakable variety of flowers 
we may make garlands to ourselves, not to adorn us only) but 
with their pleasant smell and juice to nourish our souls, land 
fill our minds desirous of knowledge,” etc. After a harsh ^nd 
unpleasing discourse of melancholy, which hath hitherto molested 
your patience and tired the author, give him leave with Gode- 
fridus the lawyer,^ and Laurentius {cap. 5), to recreate himself 
in this kind after his laborious studies, “since so many grave 
divines and worthy men have without offence to manners, to 
help themselves and others, voluntarily written of it.” Helio- 
dorus, a bishop, penned a love story of Theagenes and Chariclea, 
and when some Catos of his time reprehended him for it, chose 
rather, saith Nicephorus,* to leave his bishopric than his book. 
iEneas Sylvius, an ancient divine, and past forty years of age, 
as he confesseth himself® (after Pope Pius Secundus), indited 
that wanton history of Euryalus and Lucretia. And how many 
superintendents of learning could I reckon up, that have written 
of light phantastical subjects! Beroaldus, Erasmus; Alphera- 
tius,® twenty-four times printed in Spanish, etc. Give me leave 
then to refresh my Muse a little, and my weary readers, to 
expatiate in this delightsome field, hoc deliciarum campo, as 
Fonseca terms it, to season a surly discourse with a more 
pleasing aspersion of love matters.’ Edulcare vitam convenit, 
as the poet invites us, curas nugis, etc., 'tis good to sweeten our 
life with some pleasing toys to relish it, and, as Pliny tells us, 
magna pars studiosorum amceniiates gucerimus, most of our 
students love such pleasant subjects.® Though Macrobius teach 
us otherwise, “that those old sages banished all such light 
tracts from their studies to nurses* cradles, to please only the 
ear**;® yet out of Apuleius I will oppose as honourable patrons, 
Solon, Plato, Xenophon, Hadrian, etc.,^® that as highly approve 
of these treatises. On the other side me thinks they are not 
to be disliked, they are not so unfit. I will not peremptorily 
say, as one did,^^ tarn suazna dteatn facinoraj tU male sit ei gui 
iahbtis non delectetur, I will tell you such pretty stories, that 
foul befall him that is not pleased with them; neque dicam ea 
qtuB vohis usui sit audivisse, et voluptati meminisse [nor will I 
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say things which you will hear with profit and remember with 
pleasure], with that confidence as Beroaldus doth his enarrations 
on Propertius. I will not expect or hope for that approbation 
which Lipsius gives to his Epictetus: Pluris facio quum relego; 
semper ut novum ^ et quum repetivi, repeiendum, the more I read, 
the more shall I covet to read. I will not press you with my 
pamphlets, or beg attention, but if you like them you may. 
Pliny holds it expedient, and most fit, severiiaiem jucunditate 
eiiam in scriptis condire, to season our works with some pleasant 
discourse; Synesius approves it, licet in ludicris ludere [it is 
permissible to trifle with trifles]; the poet^ admires it: 

Omne tulii punctum qui miscuit uhle dulci; 

[All votes to him the first place shall assign 

Who with the sweet the useful can combine;] 

and there be those, without question, that are more willing to 
read such toys than I am to write ^ “Let me not live,” saith 
Aretine’s Antonia, “if I had not rather hear thy discourse 
than see a play!” ^ No doubt but there be more of her mind, 
ever have been, ever will be, as Ilieromc^ bears me witness: 
“ A far greater part had rather read Apuleius than Plato.” Tully 
himself confesseth he could not understand Plato’s Timeeus, 
and therefore cared less for it; but every schoolboy liath that 
famous testament of Grunnius Corocotta Porcellus at his 
fingers’ ends. The comical poet 

Id sibi negoti a edidtt solum dari, 

Populo ut placerent quas fecisset Jabulas, 

made this his only care and sole study, to please the people, 
tickle the ear, and to delight; but mine earnest intent is as 
much to profit as to please, non tain ut populo placerem, qmm 
ut populum juvarem; and these my writings, I hope, shall take 
like gilded pills, which are so composed as well to tempt the 
appetite and deceive the palate, as to help and medicinally work 
upon the whole body; my lines shall not only recreate but rectify 
the mind. I think I have said enough ; if not, let him that is other- 
wise minded remember that of Madaurensis ; “he was in his life a 
philosopher” (as Ausonius apologizeth for him), “in his epigrams 
a lover, in his precepts most severe ; * in his epistle to Caerellia 
a wanton.” Annianus, Sulpicius, Evenus, Menander, and 
many old poets besides, did in scriptis prurire, write Fescennines, 
Atellanes, and lascivious songs, Iceiam materiami yet they had 
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in marihus censuram ei severitatem, they were chaste, severe, 
and upright livers. 

Castum esse deed phtm poetam 
Ipsum, versiculos nihil necesse est, 

Qui turn denique habent Salem et leporetn. ; 

['Tis true, the poet should be chaste; 

But need his lines, so they be graced 

With wit, and captivate the taste ?] ^ 


I am of Catullus’ opinion, and make the same apology in mine 
own behalf; Hoc etiam quod scribo, pendet plerumque ex aliorum 
sententia et auctoritate ; nec ipse forsan wsanio, sed insamentes 
sequor. Atqui detur hoc insanhe me; seniel insanivimus omnes, 
et tute ipse opinor insanis aliquando, et is, et ille, et ego scilicet 
[I write for the most part to satisfy the taste and judgment of 
others; I am not mad myself, but I follow those who are. Yet 
grant that this shows me mad; we have all raved once, and 


you yourself, I think, dote sometimes, and he, and he, and of 
course I too]. Homo sum, humani a me nihil alienum puto 
[I am a human being, I count nothing human foreign to myself]: 
and, which he urgeth for himself, accused of the like fault, I as 
justly plead, Lasctva est nobis pagina, vita proba est', ^ howsoever 
my lines err, my life is honest, I'lta verecunda est, musa jocosa 
miki? But I presume I need no such apologies; I need not, as 
Socrates in Plato, cover his face when he spake of love, or 
blush and hide mine eyes, as Pallas did in her hood, when’she 
was consulted by Jupiter about Mercury’s marriage, quod super 
nuptiis Virgo consulitur;^ it is no such lascivious, obscene, or 
wanton discourse; I have not offended your chaster ears with 
anything that is here written, as many French and Italian 
authors in their modern language of late have done, nay, some 
of our Latin pontificial writers, Zanchius, Asorius, Abulensis, 
Burchardus, etc., whom Rivet* accuseth to be more lascivious 
than Virgil m Priapetis, Petronius in Catalectis, Aristophanes 
m Martialis, or any other pagan profane writer 

qui tarn atrociter (one notes®) hoc genere peccarunt, ut multa 
tngeniosissime scripta obsccEnitatum gratia casta, mentes abhorreant 
[who have erred so grossly in this sort that much of their most 
ingenious writing repels pure minds by its obscenity], Tis not 
scumle this but chaste, honest, most part serious, and even of 
igion Itself. Incensed ” (as he said) “ with the love of finding 
love, we have sought it, and found it.”® More vet I have 
augmented and added something to this light treatise (if light) 
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which was not in the former editions, I am not ashamed to 
confess it, with a good author,^ quod extendi el locupletari hoc 
subjecium plerique postulabant, et eorum importunitate victus, 
animum utcunque renitentem eo adegi, ut jam sexta vice calamum 
in manum sumerem^ scriptionique longe et a studiis et professione 
mea alieme me accingerem^ horas aliquas a seriis meis occupationi- 
bus interim suffuratus, easque veluii ludo cuidam ac recreationi 
destinans [yielding to the solicitations of many who begged me 
to dwell at greater length on this topic, I overcame my reluc- 
tance and for the sixth time took the pen in my hand for a 
kind of composition very foreign to my studies and profession, 
stealing from my serious occupations a few hours to devote to 
lighter pursuits]: 

Cogor . . . retrorsum 
Vela dare, atque iter are cursus 
Olim rehetos,* 

[I am compelled to reverse my direction and retrace my course,] 

etsi non ignorarem novos fortasse detr actor es novis hi see inter- 
polationibus meis tninime defuturos [although well aware that 
these additions would procure me fresh detractors]. 

And thus much I have thought good to say by way of preface, 
lest any man (which Godefridus feared in his book®) should 
blame in me lightness, wantonness, rashness, in speaking of 
love’s causes, enticements, symptoms, remedies, lawful and 
unlawful loves, and lust itself. “1 speak it only to tax and 
deter others from it, not to teach, but to show the vanities and 
fopperies of this heroical or herculean love,” and to “apply 
remedies unto it.” * I will treat of this with like liberty as 
of the rest. 

Sed dicam vobis, vos porro dicite multi s 

Milhbus, et facite htFC charta loquatur anus.^ 

[I w'ill tell you, and do you go and tell thousands more, 
so that this page shall chatter like an old woman ] 

Condemn me not, good reader, then, or censure me hardly, if 
some part of this treatise to thy thinking as yet be too light; 
but consider better of it. Omnia rnunda mundis [to the pure 
all things are pure], a naked man to a modest woman is no 
otherwise than a picture, as Augusta Livia truly said,® and 
mala niens^ malus animus ’ [to construe it ill shows an evil will], 
’tis as 'tis taken. If in thy censure it be too light, I advise 
thee as Lipsius did his reader for some places of Plautus, Istos 
quasi Sirenum scopulos preetervehare [to pass them by like rocks 
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of the Sirens], if they like thee not, let them pass; or oppose 
that which is good to that which is bad, and reject not there- 
fore all. For to invert that verse of Martial, and with Hierome 
Wolfius to apply it to my present purpose, sunt mala, sunt 
qumdam mediocria, sunt bona plura; some is good, somje bad, 
some is indifferent. I say farther with him yet, I have inserted 
{Levicula qucedam et ridicula ascribere non sum gravatus, ^cum- 
foranea qucedam e iheatns, a plateis, etiam e popinis ^ [I have not 
refrained from putting down certain levities and absurqitics, 
such as are current in the theatres, the market-places, \ and 
even the cook-shops]) some things more homely, lights or 
comical, litans Graitis [sacrificing to the Graces], etc., which I 
would request every man to interpret to the best, and, as 
Julius CiEsar Scaliger besought Cardan, Si quid urhaniuscuh 
lusum a nobis, per deos immortal es te oro, Hieronyme Cardane, 
ne me male capias [if 1 have written anything in lighter vein, 
please do not take it amiss], I beseech thee, good reader, not to 
mistake me, or misconstrue what is here written ; per Mtisas ei 
Chariies, et omma poetarum numina, benigne lector, oro te ne me 
male capias, ’Tis a comical subject; in sober sadness I crave 
pardon of what is amiss, and desire thee to suspend thy judg- 
ment, wink at small faults, or to be silent at least; but if thou 
likest, speak w^ell of it, and wish me good success. Extremum 
hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede labor em [grant me, Arethusa, to 
achieve this last labour]. 

I am resolved ho\vsoe\’er, velis, nolis, audacter stadium intrare, 
[whether thou wilt or not, to enter the arena boldly], in the 
Olympics, with those Ehensian wrestlers in Philostratus, boldly 
to show myself in this common stage, and in this tragi-comedy 
of love to act several parts, some satirically, some comically, 
some in a mixed tone, as the subject I have in hand gives occasion, 
and present scene shall require or offer itself. * 


Subsect, ll.— Love's Beginning, Object, Definition, Division 

“Love’s limits are ample and great, and a spacious walk it 
hath, beset with thorns,” and for that cause, which Scaliucr * 
reprehends in Cardan, “not lightly to be passed over.” Lest 
1 incur the same censure, I will examine all the bnds of love 
his nature, bepnning, difference, objects, how it is honest or 
dishonest, a wrtue or vice, a natural passion or a disease, his 
power and effects, how far it extends: of which, although 
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something has been said in the first partition, in those sections 
of perturbations (‘‘for love and hatred are the first and most 
common passions, from which all the rest arise, and are attend- 
ant,*' as Piccolomineus holds,^ or, as Nich. Caussinus, the 
primum mobile [first mover] of all other affections, which carry 
them all about them), I will now more copiously dilate, through 
all his parts and several branches, that so it may better appear 
what love is, and how it varies with the objects, how in defect, 
or (which is most ordinary and common) immoderate and in 
excess, causeth melancholy. 

Love, universally taken, is defined to be a desire, as a word 
of more ample signification; and though Leon Hebraeus, the 
most copious writer of this subject, in his third dialogue makes 
no difference, yet in his first he distinguisheth them again, and 
defines love by desire. “Love is a voluntary affection, and 
desire to enjoy that which is good.^ Desire wisheth, love enjoys ; 
the end of the one is the beginning of the other; that wiiich we 
love is present; that which we desire is absent.’* ^ “It is worth 
the labour,” saith Plotinus,* “to consider well of love, whether 
it be a god or a devil, or passion of the mind, or partly god, 
partly devil, partly passion.” He concludes love to participate 
of all three, to arise from desire of that which is beautiful and 
fair, and defines it to be “an action of the mind desiring that 
which is good.” Plato calls it the great devil,® for its vehemency, 
and sovereignty over all other passions, and defines it an appetite 
“by which we desire some good to be present.**® Ficinus in 
his comment adds the word fair to this definition: “Love is a 
desire of enjoying that which is good and fair.” Austin dilates 
this common definition, and will have love to be a delectation 
of the heart, “ for something which we seek to win, or joy to have, 
coveting by desire, resting in joy.” ^ Scaliger, Exerc. 301, taxeth 
these former definitions, and will not have love to be defined 
by desire or appetite; “for when we enjoy the things we desire, 
there remains no more appetite”: as he defines it, “Love is an 
affection by which we are either united to the thing we love, or 
perpetuate our union ** ; ® which agrees in part with Leon 
Hebraeus. 

Now this love varies as his object varies, which is always 
good, amiable, fair, gracious, and pleasant. “All things desire 
that which is good,” • as we are taught in the Ethics, or at least 
that which to them seems to be good ; quid enim vis malt (as 
Austin well infers), die mihi? ptUo nihil in omnibus actionibus; 
thou wilt wish no harm, 1 suppose, no ill in all thine actions, 
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thoughts^ or desires, nihil mali vis ; thou wilt not have bad com, 
bad soil, a naughty tree, but all good: a good servant, a good 
horse, a good son, a good friend, a good neighbour, a good wife.^ 
From this goodness comes beauty ; from beauty, grace and come- 
liness, which result as so many rays from their good parts! make 
us to love, and so to covet it: for were it not pleasing and 
gracious in our eyes, we should not seek. “No man loves,” 
saith Aristotle, 9 Mot. cap. 5, “but he that was first delighted 
with comeliness and beauty.” ^ As this fair object vari^, so 
doth our love; for, as Proclus holds, omne pulckrum amabile, 
every fair thing is amiable, and what we love is fair and gracious 
in our eyes, or at least we do so apprehend and still esteem of it. 
*‘Amiableness is the object of love, the scope and end is to 
obtain it, for whose sake we love, and which our mind covets 
to enjoy.” ® And it seems to us especially fair and good; for 
good, fa.ir, and unity cannot be separated. Beauty shines, 
Plato saith, and by reason of its splendour and shining causeth 
admiration; and the fairer the object is, the more eagerly it is 
sought. For, as the same Plato defines it, “Beautv is a lively 
shining or glittering brightness, resulting from effused good 
by ideas, seeds, reasons, shadows, stirring up our minds that 
by this good they may be united and made one.” * Others 
will have beauty to be the perfection of the whole composition, 
caused out of the congruous symmetry, measure, order and 
manner of parts; and that comeliness which proceeds from this 
beauty is called grace, and from thence all fair things are 
gracious. For grace and beauty are so wonderfully annexed 
so sweetly and gently win our souls, and strongly allure, that 
they confound our judgment and cannot be distinguished 
Beauty and grace are like those beams and shinings that come 
from the glonous and divine .sun,” « which are diverse, as they 
proceed from the diverse objects, to please and affect our 
several senses; as “the species of beauty are taken at our 
eyes, ears, or conceived in our inner soul,” ’ as Plato disputes 
at large in his dialogue de Pulchro, Pha^dtus, Hippias, and after 
emrs confuted, concludes that beauty is a 

that, as Valesius infers hence, whatsoever pleaseth our ears 

7 om ^“aS noXn delightsome 

weifv our music, or 

Mdl a fai? hawk ^ Pictures, orclmrds, gardens, 

neias, a tair hawk, a fair horse is most acceotable unm ti«: 
whatsoever pleaseth our eyes and ears, w^XhelSuT 
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fair; “Pleasure belongeth to the rest of the senses, but grace 
and beauty to these two alone.” ^ As the objects vary and 
are diverse, so they diversely affect our eyes, ears, and soul 
itself; which gives occasion to some to make so many several 
kinds of love as there be objects: one beauty ariseth from God, 
of which and divine love St. Dionysius,^ with many Fathers and 
neoterics, have written just volumes, de amore dei [concerning 
the love of God], as they term it, many paraenetical discourses; 
another from His creatures: there is a beauty of the body, a 
beauty of the soul, a beauty from virtue, forrmm martyrum 
[a beauty of martyrs], Austin calls it, quam videmus ocidis 
animi, which we see with the eyes of our mind; which beauty, 
as Tully saith, if we could discern with these corporal eyes, 
admirabtles sui amores excitaret, would cause admirable affections, 
and ravish our souls. This other beauty, which ariseth from 
those extreme parts, and graces which proceed from gestures, 
speeches, several motions, and proportions of creatures, men 
and w'omen (especially from women, which made those old 
poets put the three Graces still in Venus^ company, as 
attending on her and holding up her train), are infinite almost, 
and vary their names with their objects, as love of money, 
covetousness, love of beauty, lust, immoderate desire of any 
pleasure, concupiscence, friendsliip, love, good will, etc., and is 
either virtue or vice, honest, dishonest, in excess, defect, as 
shall be showed in his place; heroical love, religious love, etc., 
which may be reduced to a twofold division, according to the 
principal parts which are affected, the brain and liver: amor 
et amiciiia [love and friend.ship], which Scaliger, Exercitat, 301, 
Valesius, and Melancthon w^arrant out of Plato, and 

ifiav, from that speech of Pausanias, belike, that makes two 
Veneres and two loves. “One Venus is ancient without a 
mother, and descended from heaven, whom we call celestial; 
the younger, begotten of Jupiter and Dione, whom commonly 
we call Venus.” ^ Ficinus, in his comment upon this place, 
cap, 8, following Plato, calls these two loves two devils, or good 
and bad angels according to us, which are still hovering about 
our souls. “The one rears to heaven, the other depresseth us 
to hell;^ the one good, which stirs us up to the contemplation 
of that divine beauty for whose sake we perform justice and 
all godly offices, study philosophy, etc.;® the other base, and 
though bad yet to be respected ; for indeed both are good in their 
own natures: procreation of children is as necessary as that 
finding out of truth, but therefore called bad, because it is 
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abused, and withdraws our soul from the speculation of that 
other to viler objects/’ So far Ficinus. St. Austin, lib. 15 de 
Civ. Dei, et sup. Ps. Ixiv, hath delivered as much in effect: 
“Every creature is good, and may be loved well or ill*'; ^ and 
“Two cities make two loves, Jerusalem and Babylon, tl^e love 
of God the one, the love of the world the other; of theke two 
cities we all are citizens, as by examination of oursel\^s we 
may soon find, and of which.** ^ The one love is the ro|pt of 
all mischief, the other of all good. So, in his 15th cap. lip. de 
amor, Ecclesice, he will have those four cardinal virtues tq be 
naught else but love rightly composed; in his 15th book de 
Civ. Dei, cap. 22, he calls virtue the order of love, whom Thomas 
following, I, part. 2, qiuzst. 55, art. i, and queest. 56, 3, queest. 62, 
art. 2, confirms as much, and amplifies in many words. Lucian, 
to the same purpose, hath a division of his own: “One love was 
born in the sea, which is as various and raging in young men's 
breasts as the sea itself, and causeth burning lust : the other is 
that golden chain which was let down from heaven, and with 
a divine fury ravisheth our souls, made to the image of God, 
and stirs us up to comprehend the innate and incorruptible 
beauty to which we were once created.** ® Beroaldus hath 
expressed all this in an epigram of his : 

Dogmata divini memorant si vera Platonis, 

Sunt gemtnis Veneres, et geminatus amor. 

Caslestis V^.nus est nullo gencrata parente, 

Qucb casto sanctos necht amove viros. 

Altera sed Venus est toium vulgata per ortem, 

Qucb divum mentes alhgat, atque hominum; 

Jmproba, sediictnx, petulans, etc. 


If divine Plato’s teneiils they be true, 

Two Veneres, two loves there be; 

The one from heaven, unbegotten still, 

Which knits our souls in unity. 

The other famous over all the world, 

Binding the hearts oi gods and men ; 

Dishonest, wanton, and seducing she, 

Rules whom she will, both where and when. 

This twofold division of love Origen likewise follows, in his 
Comment on the Canticles, one from God, the other from the 
devil, as he holds (understanding it in the worse sense), which 
many others repeat and imitate. Both which (to omit all sub- 
divisions) in excess or defect, as they are abused, or degenerate, 
cause melancholy in a particular kind, as shall be showed in his 
place. Austin, in another tract, makes a threefold division of 
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this love, which we may use well or ill: “God, our neighbour, 
and the world : God above us, our neighbour next us, the world 
beneath us. In the course of our desires, God hath three 
things, the world one, our neighbour two.^ Our desire to God 
is either from God, with God, or to God, and ordinarily so runs. 
From God, when it receives from Him, whence, and for which 
it should love Him : with God, when it contradicts His will in 
nothing: to God, when it seeks to repose and rest itself in Him. 
Our love to our neighbour may proceed from him, and run 
with him, not to him: from him, as when we rejoice of his 
good safety and well doing; with him, when we desire to have 
him a fellow and companion of our journey in the way of the 
Lord: not in him, because there is no aid, hope, or confidence 
in man. From the world our love comes, when we begin to 
admire the Creator in His works, and glorify God in His creatures : 
with the world it should run, if, according tc the mutability of 
all temporalities, it should be dejected in adversity, or over- 
elevated in prosperity: to the world, if it would settle itself in 
his vain delights and studies.’^ Many such partitions of love 
I could repeat, and subdivisions, but lest (which Scaliger objects 
to Cardan, Exercitat. 501) ‘T confound filthy burning lust with 
pure and divine love,^’ ^ I will follow that accurate division of 
Leon Hebrseus, dial 2, betwixt Sophia and Philo, where he 
speaks of natural, sensible, and rational love, and handleth 
each apart. Natural love or hatred is that sympathy or anti- 
pathy which is to be seen in animate and inanimate creatures, 
in the four elements, metals, stones, gravia tendunt deorsum 
[heavy bodies tend downwards], as a stone to his centre, fire 
upward, and rivers to the sea. The sun, moon, and stars go 
still round, amantes naturce dehita exercere,^ for love of perfection. 
This love is manifest, I say, in inanimate creatures. How 
comes a loadstone to draw iron to it? jet chaff? the ground to 
covet showers, but for love? No creature, St. Hicrome con- 
cludes, is to be found, quod non aliquid aniat [that doth not 
love something], no stock, no stone, that hath not some feeling 
of love. Tis more eminent in plants, herbs, and is especially 
observed in vegetals; as between the vine and elm a great 
sympathy ; between the vine and the cabbage, between the vine 
and the olive {Virgo fugit Bromtum^ [the virgin shuns Bacchus]), 
between the vine and bays a great antipathy; “the vine loves not 
the bay, nor his smell, and will kill him, if he grow near him”;® 
the bur and the lentil cannot endure one another, the olive and 
the myrtle embrace each other in roots and branches if they 
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grow near.^ Read more of this in Piccolomineus, ^rad. 7, cap. 1; 
Crescentius, lib. 5 de agric.] Baptista Porta, de mag. lib. i, cap. 
it plant, odio et element. sym.\ Fracastorius de sym. el antip. Of 
the love and hatred of planets, consult with every astrologer: 
Leon Hebraeus gives many fabulous reasons, and moijalizeth 
them withal. 1 

Sensible love is that of brute beasts, of which the sami Leon 
Hebraeus, dial. 2, assigns these causes. First, for the plWsure 
they take in the act of generation, male and female lo\nB one 
another. Secondly, for the preservation of the species,', and 
desire of young brood. Thirdly, for the mutual agreement, as 
being of the same kind; Sus suij canis cani, bos hoviy et asinus 
asino piilchernmus videtur [pig appears most beautiful to pig, 
ass to ass, ox to ox, dog to dog], as Epicharmus held, and 
according to that adage of Diogenianus, Adsidet usque graculus 
apiid graadum [one daw sits by another], they much delight in 
one another’s compan)^, Formiccn grata est formica, cicada cicad(E 
[ant likes ant and grasshopper grasshopper], anrl birds of a 
feather will gather together. Fourthly, for custom, use, and 
familiarity, as if a dog be trained up with a lion and a bear, 
contrary to their natures, they will love each other. Hawks, 
dogs, horses, love their masters and keepers; many stories I 
could relate in this kind, hut see Gillius, de hist, anim. lib. 3, 
cap. 14, those two Epistles of Lipsius, of dogs and horses, 
A. Gellius, etc. Fifthly, for bringing up, as if a bitch bring up 
a kid, a hen ducklings, an hedge-sparrow a cuckoo, etc. 

The third kind is amor cogmtionis, as Leon calls it, rational 
love, mtellectivus amor, and is proper to men, on which I must 
insist. This appears in God, angels, men. God is love itself, 
the fountain of love, the disciple of love, as Plato styles Him; 
the servant of peace, the God of love and peace; have peace 
with all men and God is with you. 

Quisqms veneratur Olympum, 

Ipse sibi mundum suhjicii atque Deum.^ 

[Whoever reveres heaven subjects to himself the world 
and God.] 

By this love” (saith Gerson) ‘'we purchase heaven,”* and 
buy the kingdom of God. This love is either in the Trinity 
Itself (for the Holy Ghost is the love of the Father and the 
MO, etc., John iii, 35, and v, 20, and xiv, 31), or towards us 
His creatures, as in making the world.® Ainor mundum fecit, 
ove built cities, mundi anitna [the soul of the world], invented 
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arts, sciences, and all good things, incites us to virtue and 
humanity, combines and quickens; keeps peace on earth, quiet- 
ness by sea, mirth in the winds and elements, expels all fear, 
anger, and rusticity; ^ cir cuius a bo7io in bonunij a round circle 
still from good to good ; for love is the beginner and end of all 
our actions, the efficient and instrumental cause, as our poets 
in their symbols, impresses, emblems ^ of rings, squares, etc., 
shadow unto us. 

Si rerum quesris fucrit quis fims et orius, 

Desine ; nam causa est umca solus amor. 

If f^rst and last of anything you wit, 

Cease; love 's the sole and only cause of it. 

Love, saith Leo,^ made the world, and afterwards, in redeeming 
of it, “God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
son for it“ (John iii, 16), “Behold what love the Father hath 
showed on us, that we should be called the sons of God” (i John 
iii, i). Or by His sweet Providence, in protecting of it; either 
ail in general, or His saints elect and Church in particular, whom 
He keeps as the apple of His eye, whom He loves freely, as 
Hosea, xiv, 5, speaks, and dearly respects, Carior est ipsis homo 
qiiam sibi ^ [man is dearer to them than to himself]. Not that 
we are fair, nor for any merit or grace of ours, for we are most 
vile and base ; but out of His incomparable love and goodness, 
out of His Divine Nature. And this is that Homer’s golden 
chain, which rcacheth down from heaven to earth, by which 
every creature is annexed, and depends on his Creator. He made 
all, saith Moses,® “and it was good,” and He loves it as good. 

The love of angels and living souls is mutual amongst them- 
selves, towards us militant in the Church, and all such as love 
God; as the sunbeams irradiate the earth from those celestial 
thrones, they by tlieir well -wishes reflect on us, in salute hominu?n 
promoifenda alacreSj et constantes administri^ [they are alert to 
promote the salvation of men, and are their constant supports], 
there is joy in heaven for every sinner that repenteth; they pray 
for us, are solicitous for our good, casti genii'^ [pure guardian 
angels]. 

Ubi regnat carttas, suave desiderium, 

LatiUaque e* amor Deo conjunctus. 

[“Where reign eth charity, sweet desire, joy, and love 
that unites with God.] 

Love proper to mortal men is the third member of this sub- 
division, and the subject of my following discourse. 
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Subsect. I . — Love of Men, which varies as his Objects, 
Profitable, Pleasant, Honest 

Valesius, lib, 3, contr, 13, defines this love which is ijo men, 
“to be an affection of both powers, appetite and reason. “ ^ 
The rational resides in che brain, the other in the liver (as before 
hath been said out of Plato and others); the heart is diversely 
affected of both, and carried a thousand ways by consent. 
The sensitive faculty most part overrules reason, the soul is 
carried hoodwinked, and the understanding captive like a beast. 
“The heart is variously inclined, sometimes they are merry, 
sometimes sad, and from love arise hope and fear, jealousy, 
fury, desperation.” ^ Now this love of men is diverse, and 
varies as the object varies by which they are enticed, as virtue, 
wisdom, eloquence, profit, wealth, money, fame, honour, or 
comeliness of person, etc. Leon Hebraeus, in his first Dialogue, 
reduceth them all to these three, utile, jucundum, honestum, 
profitable, pleasant, honest (out of Aristotle, belike, 8 Moral.); 
of which he discourseth at large, and whatsoever is beautiful 
and fair is referred to them, or anyway to be desired. “To 
profitable is ascribed health, wealth, honour, etc., which is 
rather ambition, desire, covetousness, than love.” * Friends, 
children, love of women, all delightful and pleasant objects, 
are referred to the second.* The love of honest things consists 
in virtue and wisdom, and is preferred before that which is 
profitable and pleasant: intellectual, about that which is honest. 
St. Austin calls “profitable, worldly; pleasant, carnal; honest, 
spiritual.® Of and from all three, result charity, friendship, 
and true love, which respects God and our neighbour.”* Of 
each of these I will briefly dilate, and show in what sort they 
cause melancholy. 

Amongst all these fair enticing objects, which procure love 
and bewitch the soul of man, there is none so moving, so forcible 
as profit, and that which carrieth with it a show of commodity. 
Health indeed is a precious thing, to recover and preserve 
which we will undergo any misery, drink bitter potions, freely 
give our goods: restore a man to his health, his purse lies open 
to thee, bountiful he is, thankful and beholding to thee; but 
give him wealth and honour, give him gold, or what shall be for 
his advantage and preferment, and thou shalt command his 
affections, oblige hkn eternally to thee; heart, hand, life, and 
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all is at thy service, thou art his dear and loving friend, good 
and gracious lord and master, his Maecenas; he is thy slave, thy 
vassal, most devote, affectioned, and bound in all duty: tell 
him good tidings in this kind, there spoke an angel, a blessed 
hour that brings in gain, he is thy creature, and thou his creator, 
he hugs and admires thee; he is thine for ever. No loadstone 
so attractive as that of profit, none so fair an object as this of 
gold; nothing wins a man sooner than a good turn; bounty 
and liberality command body and soul: ^ 

Munera {crede ntihi) placant hominesque deosque ; 

Placatuf donis Jupiter ipse datis. 

Good turns doth pacify both God and men, 

And Jupiter hiirsielf is won by them. 

Gold of all other is a most delicious object; a sweet light, a 
goodly lustre it hath; gratius aurum quam solem intuemur, saith 
Austin, and we had rather see it than the sun. Sweet and 
pleasant in getting, in keeping; it seasons all our labours, 
intolerable pains we take for it, base employments, endure bitter 
flouts and taunts, long journeys, heavy burdens, all are made 
light and easy by this hope of gain; At mihi plaudo ipse domi, 
simul ac nummos contemplor in area [I am well pleased with 
myself at home as soon as I set eyes on the money in my strong- 
box]. The sight of gold refresheth our spirits and ravisheth 
our hearts, as that Babylonian garment and golden wedge did 
Achan in the camp,^ the very sight and hearing sets on fire his 
soul with desire of it. It will make a man run to the antipodes, 
or tarry at home and turn parasite, lie, flatter, prostitute him- 
self, swear and bear false witness; he will venture his body, 
kill a king, murder his father, and damn his soul to come at it. 
Formosior auri massa, as he ® well observed, the mass of gold 
is fairer than all your Grecian pictures, that Apelles, Phidias, or 
any doting painter could ever make; we are enamoured with it. 

Prima fere vota, et cunctis notissima temphs, 

Divttia ut crescant* 

[Our first prayer, with which all the temples are 
familiar, is for an increase in wealth.] 

All our labours, studies, endeavours, vows, prayers and wishes, 
are to get, how to compass it. 

Hcbc est ilia cui famulatur maximus orbis. 

Diva potens rerum, domitrixque pecunia fati,^ 

[This is she on whom the whole world waits hand and 
foot, the all-powerful and all-ruling goddess Money* 
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This is the great goddess we adore and worship; this is the sole 
object of our desire. If we have it, as we think, we are made 
for ever, thrice happy, princes, lords, etc. If we lose it, we are 
dull, heavy, dejected, discontent, miserable, desperate, and mad. 
Our estate and bene esse [well-being] ebbs and flows with our 
commodity; and as we are endowed or enriched, so ire we 
beloved and esteemed: it lasts no longer than our wealths when 
that is gone, and the object removed, farewell friendship; as 
long as bounty, good cheer, and rewards wTre to be hoped, friends 
enough; they were tied to thee by the teeth, and would fallow 
thee as crows do a carcass: but when thy goods are gone and 
spent, the lamp of their love is out, and thou shalt be con- 
temned, scorned, hated, injured. Lucian’s Timon,^ when he 
lived in prosperity, was the sole spectacle of Greece, only 
admired; who but Timon? Everybody loved, honoured, 
applauded him, each man offered him his service, and sought 
to be kin to him ; but when his gold was spent, his fair possessions 
gone, farewell Timon: none so ugly, none so deformed, so odious 
an object as Timon, no man so ridiculous on a sudden, they 
gave him a penny to buy a rope, no man would know him. 

’Tis the general humour of the world, commodity steers our 
affections throughout, we love those that are fortunate and rich, 
that thrive, or by whom we may receive mutual kindness, hope 
for like courtesies, get any good, gain, or profit; hate those, and 
abhor on the other side, which are poor and miserable, or by 
whom we may sustain loss or inconvenience. And even those 
that were now familiar and dear unto us, our loving and long 
friends, neighbours, kinsmen, allies, with whom we have con- 
versed and lived as so many Geryons '•* for some years past 
stnving still to give one another all good content and entertain- 
ment, with mutual invitations, feastings, disports, offices, for 
whom we would ride, run, spend ourselves, and of whom we 
have so freely and honourably spoken, to whom we have given 
all those turgent titles and magnificent elogiuras, most excellent 
and most noble, worthy, wise, grave, learned, valiant, etc., and 
magnified beyond measure: if any controversy arise between 
us soine trespass, injury, abuse, some part of our goods be 
detamed, a piece of land come to be litigious, if they cross us 

commodity, we detest 
^d depress them upon a sudden; neither affinity, consanguinity, 

a^oIh^tTi^ shattered breast]. 

A golden apple sets all together by the ears, as if a marrow- 
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bone or honeycomb were flung amongst bears: father and son, 
brother and sister, kinsmen are at odds : and look what malice, 
deadly hatred can invent, that shall be done, Terribile, dirum, 
pestilens, airox, ferum [terrible, dreadful, destructive, cruel, 
fierce], mutual injuries, desire of revenge, and how to hurt 
them, him and his, are all our studies. If our pleasures be 
interrupt, we can tolerate it ; our bodies hurt, we can put it up 
and be reconciled; but touch our commodities, we are most 
impatient : fair becomes foul, the Graces are turned to Harpies, 
friendly salutations to bitter imprecations, mutual feastings to 
plotting villainies, minings and counterminings; good words to 
satires and invectives, we revile e contra, naught but his imper- 
fections are in our eyes, he is a base knave, a devil, a monster, 
a caterpillar, a viper, an hog-rubber, etc. Desinit in ptscem 
mulier jormosa superne [the beauteous woman tails off into a 
fish]; the scene is altered on a sudden, love is turned to hate, 
mirth to melancholy: so furiously are we most part bent, our 
affections fixed upon this object of commodity, and upon 
money, the desire of which in excess is covetousness: ambition 
tyrannizeth over our souls, as I have showed,^ and in defect 
crucifies as much as if a man by negligence, ill husbandry, 
improvidence, prodigality, waste and consume his goods and 
fortunes, beggary follows, and melancholy, he becomes an 
abject, odious and “worse than an infidel, in not providing 
for his family.” 

Subsect. II. — Pleasant Objects of Love 

Pleasant objects are infinite, whether they be such as have 
life, or be without life. Inanimate are countries, provinces, 
towers, towns, cities, as he said, Pulcherrimam insulam videmus, 
etiam cum non videmus^ we see a fair island by description, 
when we see it not. The sun never saw a fairer city,^ Thessala 
Te7npe [another Tempe in Thessaly], orchards, gardens, pleasant 
walks, groves, fountains, etc. The heaven itself is said to be 
fair or foul;® kir buildings, fair pictures,® all artificial, elaborate, 
and curious works, clothes, give an admirable lustre; we admire, 
and gaze upon them, ut pueri Junonis avem, as children do on a 
peacock; a fair dog, a fair horse and hawk, etc.: Thessalus 
amat equum pullinum, burulum Mgypiius, Lacedeemonius ccUalum’^ 
[the Thessalian is fond of a colt, the Egyptian of a bullock, the 
Lacedaemonian of a whelp], etc. ; such things we love, are most 
gracious in our sight, acceptable unto us, and whatsoever else 
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may cause this passion, if it be superfluous or immoderately 
loved, as Guianerius observes. These things in themselves are 
pleasing and good, singular ornaments, necessary, comely, and 
fit to be had; but when we fix an immoderate eye, and dote 
on them overmuch, this pleasure may turn to pain, bring much 
sorrow and discontent unto us, work our final overthrew, and 
cause melancholy in the end. Many are carried away with 
those bewitching sports of gaming, hawking, hunting, anq such 
vain pleasures, as I have said: ^ some with immoderate \desire 
of fame, to be crowned in the Olympics, knighted in the field, 
etc., and by these means ruinate themselves. The lascivious 
dotes on his fair mistress, the glutton on his dishes, which are 
infinitely varied to please the palate, the epicure on his several 
pleasures, the superstitious on his idol, and fats himself with 


future joys, as Turks feed themselves with an imaginary per- 
suasion of a sensual paradise: so several pleasant objects diversely 
affect divers men. But the fairest objects and enticings proceed 
from men themselves, which most frequently captivate, allure, 
and make them dote beyond all measure upon one another, 
and that for many respects. First, as some suppose, by that 
secret force of stars {Quod me tibi temper at asirum? [Which star 
fits me for thee.?]). They do singularly dote on such a man, 
hate such again, and can give no reason tor it. Non amo te[ 
Sabidi ^ [Sabidius, I love thee not], etc. Alexander admired 
Hephaestion, Hadrian Antinous, Nero Sporus, etc. The 
physicians refer this to their temperament, astrologers to trine 
and sextile aspects, or opposite of their several ascendants, 
lords of their genitures, love and hatred of planets; Cicogna® 
to concord and discord of spirits; but most to outward graces, 
A merry companion is welcome and acceptable to all men, and 
therefore, saith Gomesius,^ princes and great men entertain 
jesters and players commonly in their courts. But Pares cum 
paribus Jacillime congreganlurp ’tis that similitude of manners 
which ties most men in an inseparable link,® as if they be 
addicted to the same studies or disports, they delight in one 
another's companies, ‘‘birds of a feather will gather together 
if they be of diverse inclinations, or opposite in manners, they 
can seldom agree. Secondly, affability, custom, and familiarity 
may convert nature many times,’ though they be different in 
manners, p if they be countrymen, fellow-students, colleagues, 
or have been fellow-soldiers, brethren in affliction ® (acerba 
caUmitatum soaetas dtversi etiam ingenii homines conjugit% 
affimty, or some such accidental occasion, though they cannot 
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agree amongst themselves, they will stick together like burs, 
and hold against a third; so after some discontinuance, or 
death, enmity ceaseth: 

Pascituf in vivis livor, post fata quiescit ; 

[Envy feeds on the living, after death *tis still;] 

or in a foreign place. Et cecidere odia, et tristes mors obruit iras 
[and hatred vanislied, and anger was extinguished in death]. A 
third cause of love and hate may be mutual offices, acceptum 
bencjicium\ commend him, use him kindly, take his part in a 
quarrel, relieve him in his misery, thou winnest him for ever; 
do the opposite, and be sure of a perpetual enemy. ^ Praise 
and dispraise of each other do as much, though unknown, as 
.Scioppius 2 by Scaligcr and Casaubonus: mulus miilum scahii 
[mule scratches mule]; who but Scaliger with him? what en- 
comiums, epithets, elogiums? Antistes sapientice, perpeiutis 
dictator^ literarum ornamentum, EuropcB miraculum [the high 
priest and perpetual dictator of wisdom, the ornament of 
letters, the wonder of Europe], noble Scaligcr, incredibilis ingenii 
prcBStaniia, etc., diis poiius quam hominihus per omnia comparan- 
dus, scnpta ejus aurea ancilta de coelo delapsa popliiibus veneramur 
jlexis [tins incredible genius, comparable to gods rather than 
to men, we venerate his writings on bended knees, like the 
shield that fell from heaven], etc., but when they began to 
vary, none so absurd as Scaliger, so vile and base, as his books 
de Burdonum familia, and other satirical invectives, may 
witness. Ovid in I bin [against Ibis], Archilochus himself, was 
not so bitter. Another great tie or cause of love is consanguinity : 
parents are dear to their children, children to their parents, 
brothers and sisters, cousins of all sorts, as a hen and chickens, 
all of a knot: every crow thinks her own bird fairest. Many 
memorable examples are in this kind, and 'tis portenti simile 
[monstrous] if they do not: “a mother cannot forget her child;” ® 
Solomon so found out the true owner; love of parents may not 
be concealed, 'tis natural, descends, and they that are inhuman 
in this kind are unworthy of that air they breatlie, and of the 
four elements; yet many unnatural examples we have in this 
rank, of hard-hearted parents, disobedient children, of disagree- 
ing brothers,* nothing so common. The love of kinsmen is 
grown cold, “many kinsmen” (as the saying is), “few friends;” 
if thine estate be good, and thou able par pari rejerre^ to requite 
their kindness, there will be mutual correspondence, otherwise 
thou art a burden, most odious to them above all others. The 
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last object that ties man and man, is comeliness of person, 
and beauty alone, as men love women with a wanton eye; 
which Kar' excellence] is termed heroical, or love- 

melancholy. Other loves (saith Piccolomineus are so called 
with some contraction, as the love of wine, gold, etc., but this 
of women is predominant in a higher strain, whose part affected 
is the liver, and this love deserves a longer explication, and 
shall be dilated apart in the next section. \ 


Subsect. III. — Honest Objects of Love 

Beauty is the common object of all love, “as jet draws a 
straw, so doth beauty love*';^ virtue and honesty are great 
motives, and give as fair a lustre as the rest, especially if they 
be sincere and right, not fucale, but proceeding from true form 
and an incorrupt judgment; those two Venus' twdns, Eros and 
Anteros, are then most firm and fast. For many times other- 
wise men are deceived by their flattering Gnathos,^ dissembling 
chameleons, outsides, hypocrites that make a show of great 
love, learning, pretend honesty, virtue, zeal, modesty, with 
affected looks and counterfeit gestures: feigned protestations 
often steal away the hearts and favours of men, and deceive 
them, specie virtutis et umbra [by the outward show of merit], 
whenas, revera and indeed, there is no worth or honesty at all 
in them, no truth, but mere hypocrisy, subtilty knavery, and 
the like. As true friends they are, as he that Ciclius S cuntius 
met by the highway side; and hard it is in this temporizing 
age to distinguish such companions, or to find them out. Such 
Gnathos as these for the most part belong to great men, anrl by 
this glozing flattery, affability, and such-like pli liters, so dive 
and insinuate into their favours, that they are taken for men of 
excellent worth, wisdom, learning, demi-gods, and so screw 
themselves into dignities, honours, offices; but these men cause 
harsh confusion often, and as many stirs as Rehoboam’s coun- 
sellors in a commonwealth, overthrow themselves and others. 
Tandlerus and some authors make a doubt whether love and 
hatred may be compelled by philters or characters; Cardan and 
Marbodius by precious stones and amulets; astrologers by 
election of times, etc., as I shall elsewhere discuss.* The true 
object of this honest love is virtue, wisdom, honesty, real worth,® 
interna forma [the internal character], and this love cannot 
deceive or be compelled; ut ameris afnabilis esto [to be loved 
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you must be lovable], love itself is the most potent philtrum, 
virtue and wisdom, gratia gratum faciens, the sole and only 
grace, not counterfeit, but open, honest, simple, naked, descend- 
ing from heaven,” ^ as our Apostle hath it, an infused habit 
from God, which hath given several gifts, as wit, learning, 
tongues, for which they shall be amiable and gracious (Eph. 
iv, ii), as to Saul stature and a goodly presence (i Sam. ix, i). 
Joseph found favour in Pharaoh’s court (Gen. xxxix) for his 
person; ^ and Daniel with the princes of the eunuchs (Dan. i, 9). 
Christ was gracious with God and men (Luke ii, 52). There 
is still some peculiar grace, as of good discourse, eloquence, wit, 
honesty, which is the primum mobile^ first mover, and a most 
forcible loadstone to draw the favours and good wills of men’s 
eyes, ears, and affections unto them. When Jesus spake, “they 
were all astonied at his answers” (Luke ii, 47), “and wondered 
at his gracious words which proceeded from his mouth.” An 
orator steals away the hearts of men, and as another Orpheus, 
quo vult, unde vult [whither he will and whence he will], he pulls 
them to him by speech alone: a sweet voice causeth admira- 
tion; and he that can utter himself in good words, in our 
ordinary phrase, is called a proper man, a divine spirit. For 
which cause belike, our old poets, senatus populusque poetarum 
[the poets’ assembly], made Mercury the gentleman-usher to 
the Graces, captain of eloquence, and those Chariies to be 
Jupiter’s and Eurymone’s daughters, descended from above. 
Though they be otherwise deformed, crooked, ugly to behold, 
those good parts of the mind denominate them fair. Plato 
commends the beauty of Socrates; yet who was more grim of 
countenance, stern and ghastly to look upon ? So are and have 
been many great philosophers, as Gregory Nazianzen observes,® 
“deformed most part in that which is to be seen with the eyes, 
but most elegant in that which is not to be seen.” Scepe sub 
attrita latitat sapientia veste [wisdom oft lurks beneath a shabby 
coat]. iEsop, Democritus, Aristotle, Politianus, Melancthon, 
Gesner, etc., withered old men, Sileni Alcibiadis^ [Silenuses 
of Alcibiades], very harsh and impolite to the eye; but who were 
so terse, polite, eloquent, generally learned, temperate and 
modest ? No man then living was so fair as Alcibiades, so lovely 
quoad superficiem^ to the eye, as Boethius observes,® but he 
had ctnpus turpissimum interne, a most deformed soul. Honesty, 
virtue, fair conditions, are great enticers to such as are well 
given, and much avail to get the favour and good will of men. 
Abdolonymus in Curtius, a poor man (but, which mine author 
III — B 
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notes, *‘the cause of this poverty was his honesty*'^), for his 
modesty and continency from a private person (for they found 
him digging in his garden) was saluted king, and preferred before 
all the magnificoes of his time, injecta ei vestis purpura auroque 
distincta, “a purple embroidered garment was put up^n him, 
and they bade him wash himself, and, as he was worthy, take 
upon him the style and spirit of a king,” ^ continue his con- 
tinency and the rest of his good parts. Titus Pomponius Atticus, 
that noble citizen of Rome, was so fair conditioned, of so' sweet 
a carriage, that he was generally beloved of all good men, of 
Caesar, Pompey, Antony, Tully, of divers sects, etc., multas 
hcBreditates (Cornelius Kepos writes sola bomtate consecutus [he 
obtained many legacies solely as a tribute to his good dis- 
position]. OpercB pretium audire, etc., it is w'orthy of your 
attention, Livy cries, “you that scorn all but riches, and give 
no esteem to virtue, except they be w^ealthy withal, Q. Cincin- 
natus had but four acres, and by the consent of the senate 
w’as chosen dictator of Rome.” ^ Of such account were Cato, 
Fabricius, Aristides, Antonius, Probus, for their eminent worth: 
so Caesar, Trajan, Alexander, admired for valour, Hephaestion 
loved Alexander, but Parmenio the king: ^ Titus ^ delicice hutnant 
generis, and which Aurelius Victor hath of Vespasian, the 
diJling of his time, as Edgar Etheling was in England,® for his 
excellent virtues: their memory is yet fresh, sweet, and w^e 
love them many ages after, though they be dead ; ’ Suavem 
memoriam sui rehquit [he left behind a pleasant memory], 
saitli Lipsius of his friend, living and dead they are all one. 
“1 have ever loved, as thou knowest” (so Tully wrote to Dola- 
bella®), “Marcus Brutus for his great wit, singular honesty, 
constancy, sweet conditions; and believe it, there is nothing 
so amiable and fair as virtue.”® “I do mightily love Cal- 
visinus” (so Pliny writes to Sossius), “a most industrious, elo- 
quent, upright man, which is all in all with me”: the affection 
came from his good parts. And, as St. Austin comments on 
the 84th Psalm, “there is a peculiar beauty of justice,” and 
inward beauty, “which we see with the eyes of our hearts, love, 
and are enamoured with, as in martyrs, though their bodies 
be torn in pieces with wild beasts, yet this beauty shines, and 
we love their virtues.” 11 The Stoics are of opinion that a wise 
man is only fair ; and Cato in 1 ully, 3 de Finibus, contends the 
same, that the lineaments of the mind are far fairer than those 
of the body, incomparably beyond them: wisdom and valour, 
according to Xenophon, especially deserve the name of beauty,^ 
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and denominate one fair, et incomparahiliier pulchrior est (as 
Austin holds) veritas Christianorum quam Helena Grcecorum 
[Christian truth is incomparably fairer than Grecian Helen]. 
“Wine is strong, the king is strong, women are strong, but truth 
overcometh all things” (i Esdras iii, 10, ir, 12). “Blessed is 
the man that findeth wisdom, and getteth understanding; for 
the merchandise thereof is better than silver, and the gain 
thereof better than gold; it is more precious than pearls, and 
all the things thou canst desire are not to be compared to her” 
(Prov. ii, 13, 14, 15), A wise, true, just, upright, and good 
man, I say it again, is only fair: it is reported ^ of Magdalen, 
Queen of France, and wife to Louis XI, a Scottish woman by 
birth, that walking forth in an evening with her ladies, she 
spied M. Alanus, one of the king’s chaplains, a silly, old, hard- 
favoured man,^ fast asleep in a bower, and kissed him sweetly; 
when the young ladies laughed at her for it, she replied, that it 
was not his person that she did embrace and reverence, but, 
with a Platonic love, the divine beauty of his soul.® Thus in 
all ages virtue hath been adored, admired, a singular lustre 
hath proceeded from it: and the more virtuous he is, the more 
gracious, the more admired. No man so much followed upon 
earth as Christ Himself; and as the Psalmist saith, xlv, 2, 
“He was fairer than the sons of men.” Chrysostom, Horn. 8 
in Mat.] Bernard, Ser. i, de omnibus sanctis; Austin, Cassiodore, 
Hieromc, in 9 Mat., interpret it of the beauty of His person; ^ 
there was a divine majesty in Ilis looks, it shined like lightning 
and drew all men to it: but Basil, Cyril, lib. 6 super 55 Esaice, 
Theodoret, Arnobius, etc., of the beauty of His divinity, justice, 
grace, eloquence, etc., Thomas, in Ps. xliVj of both; and so 
doth Baradius, and Peter Morales, lib. de pulckritud. Jesu et 
Maries, adding as much of Joseph and the Virgin Mary: Heec 
alios forma prcEccsserii omnes [this one shall excel all others in 
beauty], according to that prediction of Sibylla Cumcea [the 
Sibyl of Cumae]. Be they present or absent, near us or afar 
otif, this beauty shines, and will attract men many miles to 
come and visit it. Plato and Pythagoras left their country to 
see those wise Egyptian priests: Apollonius travelled into 
Ethiopia, Persia, to consult with the Magi, Brachmanni, gymno- 
sophists. The Queen of Sheba came to visit Solomon ; and many, 
saith Hierome,® went out of Spain and remote places a thousand 
miles, to behold that eloquent L\\y: Multi Romam non ui urbem 
pulcherriinam, aui urbis et orbis dominum Octavianum, sed ut 
kune unum inviserent audirentque, a Gadibus prqfecti sunt ^ [many 
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went from Gades to Rome, not to behold the beauties of the 
city or Octavian the lord of the world, but to enjoy the company 
and conversation of this man alone]. No beauty leaves such 
an impression, strikes so deep, or links the souls of men closer 
than virtue.^ 

Non per deos aui pictor posset, ^ 

Aut statuartus ullus fingere 

Talem pulchritudtnem qualem virtus habet , * ^ 

no painter, no graver, no carver can express virtue's lustVe, or 
those admirable rays that come from it, those enchanting rays 
that enamour posterity, those everlasting rays that continue 
to the world’s end. Many, saith Favorinus, that loved and 
admired Alcibiades in his youth, knew not, cared not for Alci- 
biades a man, nunc intidentes qucBrehant Alcihiadem; but the 
beauty of Socrates is still the same ; virtue’s lustre never fades,® 
is ever fresh and green, semper viva to all succeeding ages, and 
a most attractive loadstone, to draw and combine such as are 
present. For that reason, belike, Homer feigns the three Graces 
to be linked and tied hand in hand, because the hearts of men 
are so firmly united with such graces. “O sweet bands” 
(Seneca exclaims), '‘which so happily combine, that those 
which are bound by them love their binders, desiring withal 
much more harder to be bound,” ^ and as so many Geryons to 
be united into one. For the nature of true friendship is to 
combine, to be like affected, of one mind, 

Velle et nolle ambobus idem, satiataque toto 

Mens 

as the poet saith, still to continue one and the same. And 
where this love takes place there is peace and quietness, a true 
correspondence, perfect amity, a diapason of vows and wishes, 
the same opinions, as between David and Jonathan,® Damon 
and Pythias, Pylades and Orestes, Nisus and Euryalus,’ Theseus 
and Pirithous, they will live and die together, and prosecute 
one another with good turns ® {nam vinci in amore turpissimum 
putant ® [for they think it the greatest reproach to be surpassed 
in the display of affection]), not only living, but when their 
fnends are dead, with tombs and monuments, noenias [funeral 
songs), epitaphs, elegies, inscriptions, pyramids, obelisks, 
statues, images, pictures, histories, poems, annals, feasts, anni- 
versaries, many ages after (as Plato’s scholars did) they will 
parentare omit no good office that may tend to the preser- 
vation of their names, honours, and eternal memory. lUum 
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coloribus, ilium cera, ilium £Bre, etc./ “He did express his 
friends in colours, in wax, in brass, in ivory, marble, gold, and 
silver” (as Pliny reports of a citizen in Rome), “and in a great 
auditory not long since recited a just volume of his life.” In 
another place, speaking of an epigram which Martial had com- 
posed in praise of him,® “He gave me as much as he might, and 
would have done more if he could: though what can a man 
give more than honour, glory, and eternity? But that which 
he wrote, perad venture, will not continue, yet he wrote it to 
continue.”® Tis all the recompense a poor scholar can make 
his well-deserving patron, Maecenas, friend, to mention him in 
his works, to dedicate a book to his name, to write his life, etc., 
as all our poets, orators, historiographers have ever done, and 
the greatest revenge such men take of their adversaries, to 
persecute them with satires, invectives, etc.,^ and 'tis both 
ways of great moment, as Plato gives us to understand.® Paulus 
Jovius, in the fourth book of the life and deeds of Pope Leo 
Decimus, his noble patron, concludes in these words; “Because 
I cannot honour him as other, rich men do, with like endeavour, 
affection, and piety I have undertaken to write his life; since 
my fortunes will not give me leave to make a more sumptuous 
monument, I will perform those rites to his sacred ashes, which 
a small, perhaps, but a liberal wit can afford.” ® But I rove. 
Where this true love is wanting, there can be no firm peace, 
friendship from teeth outward, counterfeit, or, for some by- 
respects, so long dissembled till they have satisfied their own 
ends, which upon every small occasion breaks out into enmity, 
open war, defiance, heart-burnings, whispering, calumnies, con- 
tentions, and all manner of bitter melancholy discontents. And 
those men which have no other object of their love than great- 
ness, wealth, authority, etc., are rather feared than beloved; 
nec amant quemquam, nec amantur ab ullo [they neither love 
nor are loved]; and howsoever borne with for a time, yet for 
their tyranny and oppression, griping, covetousness, currish 
hardness, folly, intemperance, imprudence, and such-like vices, 
they are generally odious, abhorred of all, both God and men. 

Non uxor salvum te vuU, non filius, omnes 

Vicini oderunt ; 

wife and children, friends, neighbours, all the world forsakes 
them, would fain be rid of them, and are compelled many 
times to lay violent hands on them, or else God’s judgments 
overtake them: instead of Graces, come Furies. So when fair 
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Abigail^ a woman of singular wisdom, was acceptable to David, 
Nabal was churlish and evil-conditioned ; ^ and therefore Mor- 
decai was received when Haman was executed, Haman the 
favourite, “that had his seat above the other princes, to whom 
all the king’s servants that stood in the gates bowed their 
knees and reverenced.” ^ Though they flourish many times, such 
hypocrites, such temporizing foxes, and blear the world^s eyes 
by flattery, bribery, dissembling their natures, or other 'pen’s 
weakness, that cannot so apprehend their tricks, yet id the 
end they will be discerned, and precipitated in a moment: 
“Surely,” saith David, “thou hast set them in slippery places” 
(Ps. Ixxiii, 18) ; as so many Sejani, they will come down to the 
Gemonian scales;^ and, as P 2 usebius in Ammianus,^ that was in 
such authority, ad jubendum imperaioreniy be cast down head- 
long on a sudden. Or put case they escape, and rest unmasked 
to their lives’ end, yet after tlieir death their memory stinks as 
a snuff of a candle put out, and those that durst not so much 
as mutter against them in their lives, will prosecute their name 
with satires, libels, and biiter imprecations, they shall male 
audire [be in ill repute] in all succeeding ages, and be odious 
to the world’s end. 


MEMB. HI. 

Charity composed of all three Kinds, Pleasant, Profitable, Honest 

Besides this love that comes from profit, pleasant, honest (for 
one good turn asks another in equity), that which proceeds from 
the law of nature, or from discipline and philosophy, there is 
yet another love compounded of all these three, which is charity, 
and includes piety, dilection, benevolence, friendship, even all 
those virtuous habits; for love is the circle equant of all other 
affections, of which Aristotle dilates at large in his Ethics, and 
is commanded by God, which no man can well perform, but he 
that is a Christian, and a true regenerate man. This is “to 
love God above all, and our neighbour as ourself”;® for this 
love is lychnus accendens et accensus, a communicating light, 
apt to illuminate itself as well as others. All other objects are 
fair, and very beautiful, I confess; kindred, alliance, friendship, 
the love that we owe to our country, nature, wealth, pleasure, 
honour, and such moral respects, etc., of which read copious 
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Aristotle in his Morals ; ^ a man is beloved of a man, in that he 
is a man; but all these are far more eminent and great, when 
they shall proceed from a sanctified spirit, that hath a true 
touch of religion and a reference to God. Nature binds all 
creatures to love their young ones; an hen to preserve her brood 
will run upon a lion, an hind will fight with a bull, a sow with a 
bear, a silly sheep with a fox. So the same nature urgeth a 
man to love his parents {Dii me^ pater ^ omnes oderint, ni ie magis 
quam oculos amem meos / ^ [0 father, may all the gods hate me 
if I love thee not more than my eyes!]), and this love cannot 
be dissolved, as Tully holds, “without detestable offence”:^ 
but much more God’s commandment, which enjoins a filial 
love, and an obedience in this kind. '‘The love of brethren is 
great, and like an arch of stones, where if one be displaced, all 
comes down,” * no love so forcible and strong, honest, to the 
combination of which, nature, fortune, virtue, happily concur; 
yet this love comes short of it. Dulce et decorum pro patria 
mori [’tis sweet and honourable to die for one’s country], “it 
cannot be expressed, what a deal of charity that one name of 
country contains.” ® Amor laiidis et patrice pro stipendio esi 
[love of praise and country can take the place of pay] ; the Decii 
did se devovere, Horatii, Curii, Scaevola, Regulus, Codrus, sacrifice 
themselves for their country’s peace and good. 

IJna dies Fabios ad belluin miserai omnes. 

Ad bellum missos perdidit una dies.^ 

One day the Fabii stoutly warred, 

One day the Fabii were destroyed. 

Fifty thousand Englishmen lost their lives willingly near Battle 
Abbey, in defence of their country. P. ./Emilius, lib. 6, speaks 
of six senators of Calais, that came with halters in their hands 
to the King of England, to die tor the rest.’ This love makes 
so many writers take such pains, so many historiographers, 
physicians, etc., or at least as they pretend, for common safety, 
and their country’s benefit. Sanctum nomen amiciiicBj sociorum 
communio sacra : ® friendship is a holy name, and a sacred 
communion of friends. “As the sun is in the firmament, so is 
friendship in the world,”® a most divine and heavenly band. 
As nuptial love makes, this perfects mankind, and is to be pre- 
ferred (if you will stand to the judgment of Cornelius Nepos 
before affinity or consanguinity; p/wy in amicitia valet simtlitudo 
moruifij quam ajjinitas, etc., the cords of love bind faster than 
any otlier wreath whatsoever. Take this away, and take all 
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pleasure, joy, comfort, happiness, and true content out of the 
world; ’tis the greatest tie, the surest indenture, strongest band, 
and, as our modem Maro ^ decides it, is much to be preferred 
before the rest. 

Hard is the doubt, and difficult to deem, ( 

When all three kinds of love together meet; 

And do dispart the heart with power extreme, \ 

Whether shall weigh the balance dow'n; to wit, \ 

The dear affection unto kindred sweet, \ 

Or raging fire of love to women kind. 

Or zeal of friends, combin’d by virtues meet ; 

But of them all the band of virtuous mind. 

Methinks the gentle heart should most assured bind. 


For natural affection soon doth cease. 

And quenched is with Cupid's greater flame; 

But faithful friendship doth them both suppress. 

And them with mastering discipline doth tame, 

Through thoughts aspiring to eternal fame 
For as the soul doth rule the earthly mass. 

And all the service of the body frame, 

So love of soul doth love of body pass. 

No less than perfect gold surmounts the meanest brass. 

A faithful friend is better than gold,- ® a medicine of misery, 
an only possession; ^ yet this lov'e of friends, nuptial, heroicah 
profitable, pleasant, honest, all three loves put together, are 
little worth, if they proceed not from a true Christian illuminated 
soul, if it be not done tn ordinc ad Deum, for God’s sake. 
“Though I had the gift of prophecy, spake with tongues of men 
and angels, though 1 feed the poor with all my goods, give my 
body to be burned, and have not this love, it profiteth me 
nothing” (i Cor. xiii, i, 2, 3) ; ’tis splendiduni peccatum [a splendid 
sin], without charity. This is an all-apprehending love, a 
deifying love, a refined, pure, divine love, the quintessence of 
all love, the true philosopher’s stone, Non potest enim, as Austin 
infers,® veraater amicus esse honiinis, nisi fuerit ipsins primitus 
veritatiSj he is no true friend that loves not God’s truth. Ajid 
therefore this is true love indeed, the cause of all good to mortal 
men, that reconciles all creatures, and glues them together in 
perpetual amity and firm league, and can no more abide bitter- 
ness, hate, malice, than fair and foul weather, light and darkness, 
sterility and plenty may be together. As the sun in the firma- 
ment (I say), so is love in the world ; and for this cause ’tis love 
without an addition, love kolt [par excellences^ love of 

God, and love of men. “The love of God begets the love of 
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man; and by this love of our neighbour the love of God is 
nourished and increased." ^ By this happy union of love, “all 
well-governed families and cities are combined, the heavens 
annexed, and divine souls complicated, the world itself composed, 
and all that is in it conjoined in God, and reduced to one." ^ 
“This love causeth true and absolute virtues, the life, spirit, 
and root of every virtuous action,” ^ it finisheth prosperity, 
easeth adversity, corrects all natural encumbrances, incon- 
veniences, sustained by faith and hope, which with this our 
love make an indissoluble twist, a Gordian knot, an equilateral 
triangle, “and yet the greatest of them is love" (i Cor. xiii, 13), 
“w'hich inflames our souls with a divine heat, and being so 
inflamed, purged, and so purgeth, elevates to God, makes an 
atonement, and reconciles us unto Him." ^ “That other love 
infects the soul of man, this cleanseth; that depresses, this 
rears; that causeth cares and troubles, this quietness of mind; 
this informs, that deforms our life; that leads to repentance, 
this to heaven." ® For if once we be truly linked and touched 
with this charity, we shall love God above all, our neighbour 
as ourself, as we arc enjoined (Mark xii, 31, Matt, xix, 19), 
perform those duties and exercises, even all the operations of 
a good Christian. 

“This love suffereth long, it is bountiful, envieth not, boasteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, it deceiveth not, it seeketh not his 
own things, is not provoked to anger, it thinketh not evil, it 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but in truth. It suffereth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things" (i Cor. xiii, 4, 5, 6, 7); 
“it covereth all trespasses” (Prov. x, 12); “a multitude of sins" 
(i Pet. 4); as our Saviour told the woman in the Gospel, that 
washed His feet, “many sins were forgiven her, for she loved 
much” (Luke vii, 47); “it will defend the fatherless and the 
widow” (Isa. i, 17); “will seek no revenge, or be mindful of 
wrong” (Levit. xix, 18); “will bring home his brother’s ox if 
he go astray, as it is commanded” (Deut. xxii, i); “will resist 
evil, give to him that asketh, and not turn from him that 
borroweth, bless them that curse him, love his enemy” (Matt, v); 
“bear his brother’s burthen” (Gal. vi, 7). He that so loves 
will be hospitable, and distribute to the necessities of the 
saints; he will, if it be possible, have peace with all men, “feed 
his enemy if he be hungry, if he be athirst give him drink”; 
he will perform those seven w^orks of mercy, “he will make 
himself equal to them of the lower sort, rejoice with them that 
rejoice, weep with them that weep” (Rom. xii); he will speak 
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truth to his neighbour, be courteous and tender-hearted, ‘‘for- 
giving others for Christ’s sake, as God forgave him ” (Eph. iv, 32) ; 
he will be “like-minded” (Phil, ii, 2), “of one judgment; be 
humble, meek, long-suffering” (Col. iii), “forbear, forget and 
forgive” (vv. 12, 13, 23), and what he doth shall b^ heartily 
done to God, and not to men; “Be pitiful and cburteous” 
(i Pet. iii), “seek peace and follow it.” He will love hii brother, 
not in word and tongue, but in deed and truth (i JohA iii, 18), 
“and he that loves God, Christ will love him that is begotten 
of him” (1 John v, i), etc. Thus should we willingly ck), if we 
had a true touch of this charity, of this divine love, if we could 
perform this which we are enjoined, forget and forgive, and 
compose ourselves to those Christian laws of love. 

0 felix homtnum genus, 

Si vestros aminos amor 

Quo caelum regtiur regal ! ^ 

[O happy race of men, did but love which rules the 
heaven rule your souls!] 

Angelical souls, how blessed, how happy should we be, so 
loving, how might we triumph over the devil, and have another 
heaven upon earth! 

But this we cannot do; and which is the cause of all our woes, 
miseries, discontent, melancholy, want of this charity. ^ We 
do invicem angariare [constrain one another by turns], con- 
temn, insult, vex, torture, molest, and hold one another’s noses 
to the grindstone hard, provoke, rail, scoff, calumniate, challenge, 
hate, abuse (hardhearted, implacable, malicious, peevish, 
inexorable as we are), to satisfy our lust or private spleen, for 
toys, trifles, and impertinent occasions,^ spend ourselves, goods, 
friends, fortunes, to be revenged on our adversary, to ruin him 
and his. ’Tis all our study, practice, and business how to plot 
mischief, mine, countermine, defend and offend, ward ourselves, 
injure others, hurt all; as if we were born to do mischief, and 
that with such eagerness and bitterness, with such rancour, 
malice, rage, and fury, we prosecute our intended designs, that 
neither affinity or consanguinity, love or fear of God or men 
can contain us: no satisfaction, no composition will be accepted, 
no offices will serve, no submission; though he shall upon his 
knees, as Sarpedon did to Glaucus in Homer, acknowledging 
his error, yield himself with tears in his eyes, beg his pardon, we 
will not relent, forgive, or forget, till we have confounded liim 
and his, “made dice of his bones,” as they say, see him rot in 
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prison, banish his friends, followers, et omne invisum genus 
[and the whole hated tribe], rooted him out and all his 
posterity. Monsters of men as we are, dogs, wolves, tigers,^ 
fiends, incarnate devils, we do not only contend, oppress, and 
tyrannize ourselves, but as so many firebrands we set on and 
animate others: our whole life is a perpetual combat, a conflict, a 
set battle, a snarling fit. Eris dea [the goddess Strife] is settled 
in our tents, Omnia de Hie ^ [all things arose from strife], opposing 
wit to wit, wealth to wealth, strength to strength, fortunes to 
fortunes, friends to friends ; as at a sea-fight we turn our broad- 
sides, or [as] two millstones wdth continual attrition we fire 
ourselves, or break [one] another’s backs, and both are ruined 
and consumed in the end. Miserable v^retches, to fat and 
enrich ourselves, we care not how we get it — Quocunque modo 
rem — how many thousands we undo, whom we oppress, by whose 
ruin and downfall we arise, whom we injure, fatherless children, 
widows, common societies, to satisfy our own private lust. 
Though we have myriads, abundance of wealth and treasure 
(pitiless, merciless, remorseless, and uncharitable in the highest 
degree), and our poor brother in need , sickness, in great extremity, 
and now ready to be starved for want of food, we had rather, 
as the fox told the ape, his tail should sweep the ground still, 
than cover his buttocks; rather spend it idly, consume it with 
dogs, hawks, hounds, unnecessary buildings, in riotous apparel, 
ingurgitate, or let it be lost, than he should have part of it; 
rather take from him that little which he hath than relieve him.® 
Like the dog in the manger, we neither use it ourselves, let 
others make use of or enjoy it; part with nothing while we live; 
for want of disposing our household and setting things in order, 
set all the world together by the ears after our death. Poor 
Lazarus lies howling at his gates for a few crumbs, he only 
seeks chippings, offals; let him roar and howl, famish, and eat 
his own flesh, he respects him not. A poor decayed kinsman 
of his sets upon him by the way in all his jollity, and runs 
begging bareheaded by him, conjuring by those former bonds 
of friendship, alliance, consanguinity, etc., uncle, cousin, 
brother, father, 

Per ego has lachrymas, dextramque tuam te, 

5t qutdquam de te meru%, fuit aut tibi quidquam. 

Duke tneum, miserete mei. 

[By these tears, by thy right hand I beseech thee, if 
ever I did thee a service or gave thee pleasure, 
pity me.] 
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"Show some pity for Christ’s sake, pity a sick man, an old 
man /’ etc., he cares not, ride on: pretend sickness, inevitable 
loss of limbs, goods, plead suretyship, or shipwreck, fires, 
common calamities, show thy wants and imperfectioi|is, 

Ei si per sanctum juratus dicat Osirim, 

Crediie, non ludo, crudeles tollitt claudum. 

[And if he swear by Osiris, “I jest not, believe me, 
be not so cruel, pick up a lame man.”] \ 

Swear, protest, take God and all His angels to witness, Qui:Bre 
percgrinum [tell that to the marines], thou art a counterfeit 
crank, a cheater, he is not touched with it, pauper uhique jacet 
[there are beggars everywhere], ride on, he takes no notice of it. 
Put up a supplication to him in the name of a thousand orphans, 
an hospital, a spital, a prison, as he goes by, they cry out to him 
for aid, ride on, surdo narras [you speak to deaf ears], he cares 
not, let them eat stones, devour themselves with vermin, rot 
in their own dung, he cares not. Show him a decayed haven, 
a bridge, a school, a fortification, etc., or some public work, 
ride on; ‘‘Good your worship, your honour, for God’s sake, 
your country’s sake,” ride on. But show him a roll wherein 
his name shall be registered in golden letters and commended 
to all posterity, his arms set up, with his devices to be seen, 
then perad venture he will stay and contribute; or if thou 
canst thunder upon him, as papists do, with satisfactory and 
meritorious works, or persuade him by this means he shall save 
his soul out of hell, and free it from purgatory (if he be of any 
religion), then in all likelihood he will listen and stay; or that 
he have no children, no near kinsman, heir, he cares for at least, 
or cannot well tell otherwise how or where to bestow his pos- 
sessions (for carry them with him he cannot), it may be then 
he will build some school or hospital in his life, or be induced 
to give liberally to pious uses after his death. For I dare 
boldly say, vainglory, that opinion of merit, and this enforced 
necessity, when they know not otherwise how to leave, or what 
better to do with them, is the main cause of most of our good 
works. I will not urge this to derogate from any man’s charitable 
devotion, or bounty in this kind, to censure any good work; 
no doubt there be many sanctified, heroical, and worthy-minded 
men, that in true zeal and for virtue’s sake (divine spirits), that 
out of commiseration and pity extend their liberality, and as 
much as in them lies do good to all men, clothe the naked, 
feed the hungry, comfort the sick and needy, relieve all, forget 
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and forgive injuries, as true charity requires; yet most part 
there is simulatum quid, a deal of hypocrisy in this kind, much 
default and defect. Cosmus Medices,^ that rich citizen of 
Florence, ingenuously confessed to a near friend of his, that 
would know of him why he built so many public and magni- 
ficent palaces and bestowed so liberally on scholars, not that 
he loved learning more than others, “but to eternize his own 
name, to be immortal by the benefit of scholars; for when his 
friends were dead, walls decayed, and all inscriptions gone, 
books would remain to the world's end.” ^ The lanthorn in 
Athens was built by Xenocles, the theatre by Pericles,® the 
famous port Piraeus by Musicles, Pallas' Palladium by Phidias, 
the Pantneon by Callicrates; but these brave monuments are 
decayed all, and ruined long since, their builders' names alone 
flourish by mediation of writers. And as he ^ said of that Marian 
oak, now cut down and dead, nullius agrtcoliS manu culta siirps 
tarn diuturna, quam quce poetcB versu seminari potest, no plant 
can grow so long as that which is ingenio sata, set and manured 
by those ever-living wits. AUon-bachuth, that weeping oak, 
under which Deborah, Rebecca’s nurse, died and was buried,® 
may not survive the memory of such everlasting monuments. 
Vainglory and emulation (as to most men) was the cause 
efficient, and to be a trumpeter of his own fame Cosmus' sole 
intent, so to do good that all the world might take notice of it. 
Such for the most part is the charity of our times, such our 
benefactors, Maecenates and patrons. Show me amongst so 
many myriads a truly devout, a right, honest, upright, meek, 
humble, a patient, innocuous, innocent, a merciful, a loving, a 
charitable man! Probus quis nobiscum vivit?^ [What honest 
man lives among us?] Show me a Caleb or a Joshua! Die 
mihi, Musa, virumi Show a virtuous woman, a constant wife, 
a good neighbour, a trusty servant, an obedient child, a true 
friend, etc. Crows in Africa are not so scant. He that shall 
examine this iron age wherein we live,’ where love is cold, 
et jam terras Astrcea reliquit, Justice fled with her assistants, 
virtue expelled, 

Justitia soror, 

Incorrupta fides, nudaque veritas, 

[Uncomipted Honesty, sister of Justice, and naked Truth,] 

all goodness, gone, where vice abounds, the devil is loose, and 
see one man vilify and insult over his brother, as if he were 
an innocent or a block, oppress, tyrannize, prey upon, torture 
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him, vex, gall, torment and crucify him, starve him, where is 
charity? He that shall see men swear and forswear ,2 lie and 
bear false witness, to advantage themselves, prejudice others, 
hazard goods, lives, fortunes, credit, all, to be revenged on 
their enemies, men so unspeakable in their lusts, unnatural in 
malice, such bloody designments, Italian blaspheming^ Spanish 
renouncing, etc., may well ask where is charity? be that 
shall observe so many lawsuits, such endless contentions, such 
plotting, undermining, so much money spent with such eager- 
ness and fur}', every man for himself his own ends, the devil 
for all; so many distressed souls, such lamentable complaints, 
so many factions, conspiracies, seditions, oppressions, abuses, 
injuries, such grudging, repining, discontent, so much emulation' 
envy, so many brawls, quarrels, monomachies, etc,, may well 
require what is become of charity? when we see and read of such 


cruel wars, tumults, uproars, bloody battles, so many men 
slain,2 so many cities ruinated, etc. (for what else is the subject 
of all our stories almost, but bills, bows, and guns?), so many 
murders and massacres, etc., where is charity? Or see men 
wholly devote to God, churchmen, professed divines, holy men, 
“to make the trumpet of the gospel the trumpet of war,” ^ a 
company of hell-born Jesuits, and fiery-spirited friars, facem 
pmferre [apply the torch] to all seditions, as so many firebrands 
set all the world by the ears (I say nothing of their contentious 
and railing books, whole ages spent in writing one against 
another, and that with such virulency and bitterness, Bioneis 
sermonihus et sale nigro), and by their bloody inquisitions, that 
in thirty years. Bale saith, consumed 39 princes, 148 earls, 
235 barons, 14,755 commons, worse than those ten persecutions, 
may justly doubt where is charity? Obsecro vos quales hi 
demum Chnstiaml Are these Christians? I beseech you, tell 
me. He that shall observe and see these things may say to 
them as Cato to C^sar, Credo qu(E de inferis dicuntur falsa 
exisUmas, Sure I think thou art of opinion tliere is neither 
heaven nor hell. Let them pretend religion, zeal, make what 
shows they will, give alms, peace-makers, frequent sermons if 
we may guess at the tree by the fruit, they are no better than 
hypocrites epicures, atheists; with the “fool in their hearts 
they say there is no God.”^ 'Tis no marvel then if being so 
unchantable, hard-hearted as we are, we have so frequent 
and so many discontents, such melancholy fits, so many 
itter pangs, mutual discords, all in a combustion, often 
complaints, so common grievances, general mischiefs, si tanice 
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in ierris tragotdicB, quihus labefactatur et misere laceratur humanum 
genus [if there are so many calamities to shake and rend the 
human race], so many pestilences, wars, uproars, losses, deluges, 
fires, inundations, God*s vengeance, and all the plagues of Egypt 
come not upon us, since we are so currish one towards another, 
so respectless of God and our neighbours, and by our crying 
sins pull these miseries upon our own heads. Nay more, 'tis 
justly to be feared, which Josephus once said of his countrymen 
Jews,' “If the Romans had not come when they did to sack 
their city, surely it had been swallowed up with some earth- 
quake, deluge, or fired from heaven as Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
their desperate malice, wickedness, and peevishness was such.*’ 
’Tis to be suspected, if we continue these wretched ways, we 
may look for the like heavy visitations to come upon us. If 
we had any sense or feeling of these things, surely we should not 
go on as we do, in such irregular courses, practise all manner 
of impieties; our whole carriage would not be so averse from 
God. If a man would but consider, wdien he is in the midst 
and full career of such prodigious and uncharitable actions, how 
displeasing they are in God’s sight, how noxious to himself, 
as Solomon told Joab (i Kings, ii), “The Lord shall bring this 
blood upon their heads”; Prov. i, 27: “Sudden desolation and 
destruction shall come like a whirlwind upon them, affliction, 
anguish”; “The reward of his hand shall be given him” 
(Isa. iii, ii), etc.; “They shall fall into the pit they have digged 
for others,” and when they arc scraping, tyrannizing, getting, 
wallowing in their wealth, “This night, 0 fool, I will take away 
thy soul,” what a severe account they must make; and how 
gracious on the other side a charitable man is in God’s eyes,^ 
haunt sihi graliam [he draws to himself grace]; Matt, v, 7: 
“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy”; “He 
that lendeth to the poor, gives to God”; and how it shall be 
restored to them again, how “by their patience and long- 
suHcring they shall heap coals on their enemies’ heads” 
(Rom. xii), “and he that followeth after righteousness and 
mercy shall find righteousness and glory”; surely they would 
check their desires, curb in their unnatural, inordinate affections, 
agree amongst themselves, abstain from doing evil, amend their 
lives, and learn to do well. “Behold how comely and good a 
thing it is for brethren to live together in union: ^ it is like the 
precious ointment,” etc. How odious to contend one with the 
other ! Miseri quid luciatiunculis hisce volumus? ecce mors supra 
caput esif ci supremum Ulus tribunal^ ubi ei dicta et facta nostra 
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examinanda sunt, Sapiamus I ^ Why do we contend and vex 
one another? behold, death is over our heads, and we must 
shortly give an account of all our uncharitable words and 
actions; think upon it, and be wise. | 

\ 


SECT. 11. MEMB. 1. 

Subsect. I. — Ileroical Love causing Melancholy, His Pedigree, 
Power, and Extent 

In the precedent section mention was made, amongst other 
pleasant objects, of this comeliness and beauty which proceeds 
from women, that causeth hcroical, or love-melancholy, is more 
eminent above the rest, and properly called love. The part 
affected in men is the liver, and therefore called heroical, 
because commonly gallants, noblemen, and the most generous 
spirits are possessed with it. His power and extent is very 
large, and in that twofold division of love,^ and 
those two Veneres which Plato and some other make mention 
of, it is most eminent, and e^oxTj»' [par excellence] called 
Venus, as I have said, or love itself. Which although it be 
denominated from men, and most evident in them, yet it extends 
and shows itself in vegetal and sensible creatures, those in- 
corporeal substances (as shall be specified), and hath a large 
dominion of sovereignty over them. His pedigree is very 
ancient, derived from the beginning of the world, as Plijedrus 
contends,* and his parentage of such antiquity, that no poet 
could ever find it out.^ Hesiod makes Terra and Chaos to be 
Love’s parents, before the gods were bom;® Ante deos 0 nines 
primum generavii Amorem. Some think it is the self-same fire 
Prometheus fetched from heaven. Plutarch, Amaior, lihello^ 
will have Love to be the son of Iris and Favonius; but Socrates 
in that pleasant dialogue of Plato, when it came to his turn 
to speak of love (of which subject Agatho the rhetorician, 
magmloquus Agatho, that chanter Agatho, had newly given 
occasion), in a poetical strain, telleth this tale: When Venus 
was bom, all the gods were invited to a banquet, and amongst 
the rest, Porus the god of bounty and wealth ; ^ Penia or Poverty 
came a-begging to the door; Porus, well whittled with nectar 
"(for there was no wine in those days), walking in Jupiter’s 
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garden, in a bower met with Penia, and in his drink got her with 
child, of whom was born Love; and because he was begotten 
on Venus* birthday, Venus still attends upon him. The moral 
of this is in Ficinus.^ Another tale is there borrowed out of 
Aristophanes; In the beginning of the world, men had four 
arms and four feet, but for their pride, because they compared 
themselves with the gods, were parted into halves, and now 
perad venture by love they hope to be united again and made 
one.“ Otherwise thus: Vulcan met two lovers, and bid them 
ask what they would and they should have it; but they made 
answer, 0 Vulcane faher Deorum, etc., "0 Vulcan the gods* 
great smith, we beseech thee to work us anew in thy furnace, 
and of two make us one; which he presently did, and ever 
since true lovers are either all one, or else desire to be united.*’ ^ 
Many such talcs you shall find in Leon Hebraeus, Dial, 3 , and 
their moral to them. The reason why Love was still painted 
young, (as Phornutus and others will^) “is because young men 
are most apt to love; soft, fair, and fat, because such folks are 
soonest taken; naked, because all true affection is simple and 
open; he smiles, because merry and given to delights; hath a 
quiver, to show his power, none can escape; is blind, because 
he sees not where he strikes, whom he hits,** etc.** His power 
and sovereignty is expressed by the poets, in that he is held to 
be a god, and a great commanding god, above Jupiter himself;® 
magnus dmmon [a mighty spirit], as Plato calls him, the strongest 
and merriest of all the gods according to Alcinous and Athenieus.'^ 
Amor virortim rex, Amor rex et deum, as Euripides, [Love is] 
the god of gods and governor of men ; for we must all do homage 
to him, keep an holiday for his deity, adore in his temples, 
worship his image (mimen enim hoc non est nudum nomen [for 
this is a deity and not merely a name]), and sacrifice to his altar, 
that conquers all, and rules all: ® 

Mallem cum tcone, cervo et apro ^olico, 

Cum Antiso et Stymphalicis avibus luctari 
Quam cum amore, * 

I had rather contend with bulls, lions, bears, and giants, than 
with Love; he is so powerful, enforceth all to pay tribute to him, 
domineers over all, and can make mad and sober whom he 
list; insomuch that Caecilius, in Tully’s Tusculans, holds him to 
be no better than a fool or an idiot that doth not acknowledge 
Love to be a great god, 

Cui in tnanu sit quern esse dementem velU, 

Quern sapere, quern sanari, quern in morbum injici, etc.* 
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[that can make mad whom he will^ or sane], that can make sick 
and cure whom he list. Homer and Stesichorus were both 
made blind, if you will believe Leon Hebraeus,^ for speaking 
against his godhead: and though Aristophanes degrade him, 
and say that he was scornfully rejected from the council of 
the gods, had his wings clipped besides, that he might come no 
more amongst them, and to his farther disgrace banished heaven 
for ever, and confined to dwell on earth,^ yet he is o^ that 
power, majesty, omnipotency, and dominion, that no creature 
can withstand him.^ 

Imperat Cupido etiam diis pro arbitrio, 

Et tpsum arcere ne armipotens potest Jupiter.^ 

[Cupid rules over the pods too as he listeth, and not 
even Jupiter can keep him at bay.] 


He is more than quartermaster with the gods; 

Tenet 

Thetide cequor, umbras Maco, ccelum Jove, 

[He shares the empire of the sea with Thetis, of the 
shades with iEacus, of the sky with Jove,] 

and hath not so much possession as dominion. Jupiter himself 
was turned into a satyr, shepherd, a bull, a swan, a golden 
shower, and what not, for love; that as Lucian’s’’" Juno right 
well objected to him, Ludus amoris tu es, Thou art Cupid 
whirligig. How did he insult over all the other gods. Mars, 
Neptune, Pan, Mercury, Bacchus, and the rest ! Lucian ® brings 
in Jupiter complaining of Cupid that he could not be quiet 
for him, and the Moon lamenting that she was so impotently 
besotted on Endymion, even Venus herself confessing as much, 
how rudely and in what sort her own son Cupid had used her, 
being his mother, “now drawing her to Mount Ida, for the love 
of that Trojan Anchises, now to Libanus for that Assyrian 
youth’s sake.^ And although she threatened to break his bow 
and arrows, to clip his wings, and whipped him besides on the 
bare buttocks with her pantofle,® yet all would not serve, he was 
too headstrong and unruly.” That monster-conquering Hercules 
was tamed by him: 

Quern non mille farce, quern non Stheneleius hostis, 

Nec potuit Juno vincere, vicit amor. 

Whom neither beasts nor enemies could tame, 

Nor Juno's might subdue, Love quell’d the same. 

Your bravest soldiers and most generous spirits are enervated 
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with it, uhi muliehribus blanditiis permittunt se, et inquinantu? 
amplexibus?- Apollo, that took upon him to cure all diseases, 
could not help himself of this; ^ and therefore Socrates calls 
Love a tyrant,® and brings him triumphing in a chariot, whom 
Petrarch imitates in his Triumph of Love, and Fracastorius 
in an elegant poem expresseth at large, Cupid riding, Mars and 
Apollo following his chariot, Psyche weeping, etc. 

In vegetal creatures what sovereignty love hath, by many 
pregnant proofs and familiar examples may be proved, especially 
of palm-trees, which are both he and she, and express not a 
sympathy but a love-passion, as by many observations have 
been confirmed. 

Vivunt tn venerem frondes, omnisque victssim 
Fehx arbor amai, nutant et muiua palmcs 
Foedera, populeo susptrat populus ictu, 

Et plaiano platanus, alnoque asstbilat alnus.^ 


[Boughs live for love, every tree in turn grows amorous, 
they nod their troth, poplar sighs to poplar and 
plane to plane, and alder whispers to alder.] 

Constantine, de agric. lib. lo, cap. 4, gives an instance out of 
Florentius his Georgies, of a palm-tree that loved most fervently, 
“and would not be comforted until such time her love applied 
herself unto her; you might see the two trees bend, and of their 
own accords stretch out their boughs to embrace and kiss each 
other: they will give manifest signs of mutual love.^’ ^ Ammianus 
Marcellinus, lib. 24, reports that they marry one another, and 
fall m love if they grow in sight ; and when the wind brings the 
smell to them they are marvellously affected. Philostratus, in 
ImaginibuSj observes as much, and Galen, lib. 6 de locis affectis, 
cap. 5; they will be sick for love, ready to die and pine away, 
which the husbandmen perceiving, saith Constantine, “stroke 
many palms that grow together, and so stroking again the 
palm that is enamoured, they carry kisses from the one to the 
other”;® or tying the leaves and branches of the one to the 
stem of the other, will make them both flourish and prosper a 
great deal better: “which are enamoured, they can perceive by 
the bending of boughs and inclination of their bodies.” ’ If 
any man think this which I say to be a tale, let him read that 
story of two palm-trees in Italy, the male growing at Brun- 
dusium, the female at Otranto (related by Jovianus Pontanus 
in an excellent poem, sometime tutor to Alphonsus Junior, 
King of Naples, his secretary of state, and a great philosopher), 
“which were barren, and so continued a long time,” till they 
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came to see one another growing up higher, though many 
stadiums asunder. Pierius, in his Hierogl5rphics, and Melchior 
Guilandinus, wem. 3, tract, de papyro, cites this story of Pon- 
tanus for a truth. See more in Salmuth, Comment, in PanciroL 
de nova repert. tit. i, de novo orhe^ Mizaldus, Arcanorum lib. 2, 
Sandys' Voyages, lib. 2,fol. 103, etc. 

If such fury be in vegetals, what shall we think of sensible 
creatures ? how much more violent and apparent shall ii be in 
them ! \ 

Omne adeo genus in terris hominumque ferarumque, ^ 

Ei genus (squoreum, pecudes, pictcDque volucres 
In furias ignemque ruunt; amor omnibus idem.^ 

All kinds of creatures in the earth, 

And fishes of the sea, 

And painted birds do rage alike; 

This love bears equal sway. 


Hie deus et terras et maria alia domal * 
[This deity subdues both land and sea.] 


Common experience and our sense will inform us how violently 
brute beasts are carried away with this passion, horses above 
the rest, /uror est insignis equarum. Cupid in Lucian bids 
Venus his mother be of good cheer, for he was now familiar 
with lions, and oftentimes did get on their backs, hold them 
by the mane, and ride them about like horses, and they would 
fawn upon him with their tails.^ Bulls, bears, and boars are 
so furious in this kind, they kill one another: but especially 
cocks, lions, ^ and harts, which are so fierce that you may hear 
them fight half a mile off, saith Turberville,^ and many times kill 
each other, or compel them to abandon the rut, that they may 
remain masters in their places; “and when one hath driven 
his corrival away, he raiseth his nose up into the air, and looks 
aloft, as though he gave thanks to nature,” which affords him 
such ^eat delight. How birds are affected in this kind, appears 
out of Aristotle; he will have them to sing ob futuram venerem, 
tor joy or in hope of their venery which is to come. 

AericB primum volucres te, diva, tuumque 

Significant initum, perculsce corda tua vi.* 


[First the birds of the air welcome Venus and proclaim 
ner approach, smitten deep with her passion.] 

mTv hlTi"® lean,”if Gomesius’ ’ authority 

may be taken, and are rampant too, some of them; Peter Gilliu^ 
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lih. 10 de hist, animal., tells wonders of a triton in Epirus: there 
was a well not far from the shore, where the country wenches 
fetched water; the triton, stupri causa, would set upon them 
and carry them to the sea, and there drown them if they would 
not yield ; ^ so love tyrannizeth in dumb creatures. Yet this is 
natural for one beast to dote upon another of the same kind; 
but what strange fury is that, when a beast shall dote upon a 
man? Saxo Grammaticus, Jib. lo Dan. Hist., hath a story of 
a bear that loved a woman, kept her in his den a long time and 
begot a son of her, out of whose loins proceeded many northern 
kings : this is the original belike of that common tale of Valentine 
and Orson. JFA\a.r\, Pliny, Peter Gillius, are full of such relations, 
A peacock in Leucadia loved a maid, and when she died the 
peacock pined. “A dolphin loved a boy called Hernias, and 
when he died, the fish came on land, and so perished.’' ^ The 
like adds Gillius, lib. lo, cap. 22, out of Apion, /Egypt, lih. 15; 
a dolphin at Puteoli loved a child, would come often to him, 
let him get on his back, and carry him about, “and when by 
sickness the child was taken away, the dolphin died.” * “Every 
book is full” (saith Busbequius, the emperor’s orator with the 
Grand Signior, not long since, ep. 3, Legal. Turc), “and yields 
such instances, to believe which I was always afraid, lest I 
should be thought to giv'e credit to fables, until I saw a lynx, 
which I had from Assyria, so affected towards one of my men, 
that it cannot be denied but that he was in love with him.^ 
When my man was present, the beast would use many notable 
enticements and pleasant motions, and when he was going, hold 
him back, and look after him when he was gone, very sad in his 
absence, but most jocund when he returned: and when my man 
went from me, the beast expressed his love with continual 
sickness, and after he had pined away some few days, died.” 
Such another story he hath of a crane of Majorca, that loved a 
Spaniard, that would walk any way with him, and in his 
absence seek about for him, make a noise that he might hear 
her, and knock at his door, “and when he took his last fare- 
well, famished herself.”® Such pretty pranks can love play 
with birds, fishes, beasts: 

Ca-lcsHs cetheris, ponti, terrcB claves habet Venus^ 

Solaque istorum omnium imperium obtinet : ® 

[Venus hath the keys of sky, sea, and earth, and is 

sole mistress of them all :] 

and, if all be certain that is credibly reported, with the spirits 
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of the air, and devils of hell themselves, who are as much 
enamoured and dote (if I may use that word) as any other 
creatures whatsoever. For if those stories be true that are 
written of incubus and succubus, of nymphs, lascivious fauns, 
satyrs, and those heathen ^ods which were devils, those lascivious 
Telchines, of whom the Platonists tell so many fables, or those 
familiar meetings in our days, and company of witched and 
devils, there is some probability for it. I know that\Biar- 
mannus, Wierus, lib. i, cap. et 24, and some others stbutly 
deny it, that the devil hath any carnal copulation with women, 
that the devil takes no pleasure in such facts, they be mere 
phantasies, all such relations of incubi, succubi, lies and tales; 
but Austin, Ub. 15 de Civil. Dei, doth acknowledge it; Erastus, 
de lamiis; Jacobus Sprenger and his colleagues, etc.; Zanchius, 
cap. 16, hb. 4, de oper. Dei]^ Dandinus, in Arist. de anima, 
lib. 2, text. 29, com. 30; Bodine, lib. 2, cap. 7, and Paracelsus, 
a great champion of this tenent amongst tlie rest, which give 
sundry peculiar instances, by many testimonies, proofs, and 
confessions evince it. Hector Boethius, in his Scottish History, 
hath three or four such examples, which Cardan confirms out 
of him, lib. 16, cap. 43, of such as have had familiar company 
many years with them, and that in the habit of men and women. 
PhilostratuSj in his fourth book de vita Apollonitj hath a memor- 
able instance in this kind, N\hich I may not omit, of one Menippus 
Lycius, a young man twenty -live years of age, that going 
between Cenchreas and Corinth, met such a phantasm in the 
habit of a fair gentlewoman, which, taking him by the hand, 
carried him home to her house in the suburbs of Corinth, and 
told him she was a Phoenician by birth, and if he would tarry 
with her, “he should hear her sing and play, and drink such 
wine as never any drank, and no man should molest him; but 
she being fair and lovely would live and die with him, that 
was fair and lovely to behold.” ^ The young man, a philosopher, 
otherwise staid and discreet, able to moderate his passions, 
though not this of love, tarried witli her awhile to his great 
content, and at last married her, to whose wedding, amongst 
other guests, came Apollonius, who, by some probable con- 
jectures, found her out to be a serpent, a lamia, and that all her 
furniture was like lantalus’ gold described by Homer, no sub- 
stance, but mere illusions. When she saw herself descried, she 
wept, and desired Apollonius to be silent, but be would not be 
moved, and thereupon she, plate, house, and all that was in it, 
vanished in an instant: “many thousands took notice of this 
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fact, for it was done in the midst of Greece.^' ^ Sabine, in his 
Comment on the tenth of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, at the tale 
of Orpheus, telleth us of a gentleman of Bavaria, that for many 
months together bewailed the loss of his dear wife; at length 
the devil in her habit came and comforted him, and told him, 
because he was so importunate for her, that she would come and 
live with him again, on that condition he would be new married, 
never swear and blaspheme as he used formerly to do; for if 
he did, she should be gone: “he vowed it, married, and lived 
with her, she brought him children, and governed his house, 
but was still pale and sad ,2 and so continued, till one day falling 
out with him, he fell a-swearing; she vanished thereupon, and 
was never after seen. This I have heard,” saith Sabine, “from 
persons of good credit, which told me that the Duke of Bavaria 
did tell it for a certainty to the Duke of Saxony.” ^ One more 
I will relate out of Florilegus, ad annum 1058, an honest historian 
of our nation, because he telleth it so confidently, as a thing in 
those days talked of all over Europe. A young gentleman of 
Rome, the same day that he was married, after dinner with the 
bride and his friends went a-walking into the fields, and towards 
evening to the tennis-court to recreate himself; whilst he played, 
he put his ring upon the finger of Venus’ statua, which was 
thereby, made in brass; after he had sufficiently played, and 
now made an end of his sport, he came to fetch his ring, but 
Venus had bowed her finger in, and he could not get it off; 
whereupon, loath to make his company tarry, at the present 
there left it, intending to fetch it tlie next day or at some more 
convenient time, went thence to supper, and so to bed. In 
the night, when he should come to perform those nuptial rites, 
Venus steps between him and his wife (unseen or felt of her), 
and told her that she was his wife, that he had betrothed him- 
self unto her by that ring which he put upon her finger: she 
troubled liim for some following nights. He, not knowing how 
to help himself, made his moan to one Palumbus, a learned 
magician in those days, who gave him a letter, and bid him 
at such a time of the night, in such a cross-way, at the town’s 
end, where old Saturn would pass by with his associates in pro- 
cession, as commonly he did, deliver that script with his own 
hands to Saturn himself; the young man, of a bold spirit, 
accordingly did it; and when the old fiend had read it, he 
called Venus to him, who rode before him, and commanded 
her to deliver his ring, which forthwith she did, and so the 
gentleman was freed. Many such stories I find in several 
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authors ^ to confirm this which I have said; as that more 
notable amongst the rest, of Philinium and Machates in Phlegon^s 
tract de rebus mirahilibus^ and though many be against it, 
yet I, for my part, will subscribe to Lactantius, lib. 14, cap. 15, 
‘‘God sent angels to the tuition of men; but whilst they lived 
amongst us, that mischievous all-commander of the car^, and 
hot in lust, enticed them by little and little to this victe, and 
defiled them with the company of women ; ” ® and to Anax^oras, 
de Resurrect., “Many of those spiritual bodies, overcome Iw the 
love of maids, and lust, failed, of whom those were bom we 
call giants.” ^ Justin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, Sulpicius 
Severus, Eusebius, etc., to this sense make a tw^ofold fall of 
angels, one from the beginning of the world, another a little 
before the deluge, as Moses teacheth us, openly professing that 
these genii can beget, and have carnal copulation with w'omen.^ 
At Japan in the East Indies, at this present (if we may belie^x 
the relation of travellers ®), there is an idol called Teuchedy, to 
whom one of the fairest virgins in the country is monthly 
brought, and left in a private room, in the fotoqui, or church, 
where she sits alone to be deflowered. At certain times the 
Teuchedy (which is thought to be the devil) appears to her, 
and knoweth her carnally. Every month a fair virgin is taken 
in; but what becomes of the old, no man can tell. In that 
goodly temple of Jupiter Belus in Babylon, there was a fair 
chapel, saith Herodotus,'' an eye-witness of it, in which was 
splendide stratus lectus et apposita mensa aurea, a brave bed, a 
table of gold, etc., into which no creature came but one only 
woman, which their god made choice of, as the Clialdean priests 
told him, and that their god lay with her himself,® as at Thebes 
in Egypt was the like done of old. So that you see this is no 
news; the devils themselves, or their juggling priests, have 
played such pranks in all ages. Many divines stiffly contradict 
this; but I will conclude with Lipsius, that since “examples 
testimonies, and confessions of those unhappy women are so 
manifest on the other side, and many even in this our town 
of Louvain, that it is likely to be so.® One thing I will add, that 
1 suppose that in no age past, I know not by what destiny of 
this unhappy time, have there ever appeared or showed them- 
selves so many lecherous devils, satyrs, and genii, as in this of 

nnnn narratious and judicial sentences 

upon record. Read more of this question in Plutarch, viL 

lib. 3 de prmstig. 

D(Bm., Giraldus Cambrensis, Itinerar. Camb. lib. i; MalleL 
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malefic, quccst. 5^ part i ; Jacobus Reussus, lib. 5, cap. 6 jfol. 54; 
Godelman, lib. 2, cap. 4; Erastus; Valesius, de sacra philo. cap, 40; 
John Nider, Formicar. Itb. 5, cap, 9; Stroz. Cicogna, lib. 3, cap. 3; 
Delrio; Lipsiusj Bodine, Dcemonol. lib. 2, cap. 7; Pererius, in 
Gen. lib. 8, in 6 cap. ver. 2; King James, etc. 


Subsect. II. — How Love tyrannizeth over men. Love, or Heroical 
Melancholy j his d^nition, part affected 

You have heard how this t)rrant Love rageth with brute beasts 
and spirits; now let us consider what passions it causeth 
amongst men. 

Improhe amor, quid non mortalia pectora cogis ? ^ [Cruel Love, 
to what dost thou not force the hearts of men?] How it 
tickles the hearts of mortal men, horresco referens, I am almost 
afraid to relate, amazed, and ashamed,^ it hath wrought such 
stupend and prodigious effects, such foul offences. Love 
indeed (I may not deny) first united provinces, built cities, and 
by a perpetual generation makes and preserves mankind, propa- 
gates the Church ; but if it rage, it is no more love, but burning 
lust, a disease, frenzy, madness, hell. Est orcus ille, vis est 
immedteabilis, est rabies insana;^ ’tis no virtuous habit this, but 
a vehement perturbation of the mind, a monster of nature, wit, 
and art, as Alexis in Athenaeus^ sets it out, viriliter audax, 
muliehriter tirnidim, furore prceceps, labore infractum, mel 
felleum, hlanda percussio [of masculine boldness and female 
timidity, headstrong and untamed, bitter honey, pleasant 
punishment], etc. It subverts kingdoms, overthrows cities, 
towns, families, mars, corrupts, and makes a massacre of men; 
thunder and lightning, wars, fires, plagues, have not done that 
mischief to mankind, as this burning lust, this brutish passion. 
Let Sodom and Gomorrah, Troy (which Dares Phrygius and 
Dirtys Cretensis will make good), and I know not how many 
cities bear record, ei fuit ante Helenam [and these were also 
before Helen], etc.; all succeeding ages will subscribe: Joanna 
of Naples in Italy, Fredegunde and Brunhalt in France, all 
histories are full of these basilisks. Besides those daily mono- 
machies, murders, effusion of blood, rapes, riot, and immoderate 
expense, to satisfy their lusts, beggary, shame, loss, torture, 
punishment, disgrace, loathsome diseases that proceed from 
thence, worse than edentures and pestilent fevers, those often 
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gouts, pox, arthritis, palsies, cramps, sciatica, convulsions, 
aches, combustions, etc., which torment the body, that feral 
melancholy which crucifies the soul in this life, and everlastingly 
torments in the world to come. 

Notwithstanding they know these and many such miseries, 
threats, tortures, will surely come upon them, rewards, exhorta- 
tions, t contra [on the other hand] ; yet either out of their own 
weakness, a depraved nature, or love's tyranny, w\iich so 
furiously rageth, they suffer themselves to be led like\ an ox 
to the slaughter; (Facilis descensus Avernt) they go down head- 
long to their own perdition, they will commit folly with beasts, 
men “leaving the natural use of women,*' as Paul saith,^ 
“burned in lust one towards another, and man with man 
wrought filthiness." 

Semiramis equo, Pasiphae taiiro^ Ansto Ephesius asince se 
commiscuitj Fulvtus equcB, alii canihus, capris^ etc.y unde monstra 
nascuntur altquando, Centaun, Sylvani, et ad ierrorem hommuni 
prodigiosa spectra. Nec cum brutis, sed ipsis honiintbus rem 
kabent, quod peccaium Sodomm vulgo dicitur ; et frequens olim 
vitium apud Orientahs tllos fu it, Grcecos nimirufUj halos, AJros, 
Astanos: Hercules llylam habuit, Polycletum, Dionein, Pert- 
thoonta, Abderum et Phryga ; “ alii et Euristium ab Hercule 
amatum tradunt. Socrates puhkrorum adolescentum causa fre- 
quens gymnasium adibai , flagilwsoque spectaculo pascebat oculos, 
quod et Philebus et Pheedo rivales, Charmtdes et reliqui Platonis 
dialogi satis superque testatum faciunt : ^ quod vero Alcibiades de 
eodem Socrate loquatur, lubens conticesco, sed et abhorreo ; iantum 
incitamentuvi preebet libidini. At hunc perstnnxit Theodoretus, 
lib. de curat. Grcec. affect, cap. ultimo. Quin et ipse Plato siium 
demiratur Agaihonem, Xenophon Cliniam, Virgihus Alexin, 
Anacreon Bathyllum. Quod aiitem de Nerone, Claudio, ccete- 
rorumque portentosa libidine memorice proditurn, tnallem a 
Petronio, Suetonio, cccterisque petatis, quando omnem fideni 
excedat, quam a me expectetis ; sed cetera querimur, Apud 
Asianos, Turcas,^ halos, nunquam frequentius hoc quam hodierno 
die viixum; Diana Romanorum Sodomta; officince horum altcubi 
apud Turcas, qui saxis semina mandant, arenas ar antes ; et 
frequentes querelce, etiam inter ipsos conjuges hac de re, quae 
virorum concubitum illicitum calceo in oppositam partem verso 
magistratui indicant; nullum apud lialos familiare rnagts f^cca* 
turn, qui et post Lucianum ^ et Tatiumf scriptis voluminibis 
dejendunt. Johannes de la Casa, Bevenitnus Episcopus, divtnum 
opus vocal, suave scelus, adeoque jactat se non alia usum Venere. 
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Nihil usitatius apud monachos, cafdinales, sacnficulos, etiam 
furor hie ad mortem^ ad insaniam?- Angelus Politianus^ oh pueri 
amorerrij violenias sihi manus injecii. Et horrendum sane dictu, 
quantum apud nos palrum memoria, scelus detestandum hoc 
scBvieritl Quum eniniy anno 1538, prudentissimus Rex Henricus 
Octavus cucullatorum ccenobia, et sacrificorum collegia, 
votariorum, per venerabiles legum Doctores Thomam Leum, 
Richardum Laytonum visitari fecerat, etc., tanto numero reperti 
sunt apud eos scortatores, cinsedi, ganeones, piEdicones, puerarii, 
paederastae, Sodomitae {Balei^ verbis uior), Ganymedes, etc., ut in 
unoquoque eorum novam credideris Gomorrham. Sed vide si lubet 
eorundem caialogum apud eundem Baleum; Puellae (inquit) in lectis 
dormire non potcrant ob fratres necromanticos. licec si apud 
votaries j monachos, sanctos scilicet homunciones , quid in forOy quid in 
aula factum suspiceris ? quid apud nobileSj quid inter fornices, quam 
non foeditatentj quam non spurcitiem? Sileo interim turpes illas, 
et ne nominandas quidem^ monachorum mastrupationes , mastur- 
batores.^ Rodericus a Castro ® vocatj turn et eos qui se invicem ad 
Venerem exciiandamjiagris ccedunt, spintriasy succubaSy ambubeias, 
et lasciviente lumbo tribadas illas mulierculas. qua se invicem 
fruant, et prater eunuchos etiam ad Venerem explendam, artificiosa 
ilia veretra habent. Immo quod magts mirere ,fcminafeminam Con- 
stantinopoli non xta pridem deperiity ausa rem plane incredibilemy 
mutato cuitu mentiia virum de nuptiis sermonem init, et brevi 
nupta est: sed auctorem ipsum consulcy Busbequium. Omitto 
salinarios illos jEgyptiacoSy qui cum formosarum cadaveribus 
concumbiint;^ et eorum vesanam libidineffiy qui etiam idola et 
imagines depereunt . Nota estjabula Pygmalionis apud Ovidium ; ’ 
Mundi et Paulini apud Hegesippumy Belli Jud. lib. 2, cap. 4; 
Pontius y C. CcBsaris legatusy rejerente Plinio, lib. 35, cap. 3, quern 
suspicor eum esse qui Christum crucifixit, picturis Atalanta et 
Helena adeo lihidine incensus y ut tollere eas vellet si natura tectorii 
permisisset; alius statuam Bona Fortuna deperiit (^lianus, 
lib. 9, cap. 37), alius Bona Deay et ne qua pars probro vacet, 
raptus ad stupra (quod ait ille^) et ne os quidem a libidine 
exceptum.® Heliogabalus per omnia cava corporis libidinem 
recepit (Lamprid. vita ejus). Hostius^^ quidam specula fecit y et 
ita disposuity ut quum virum ipse paieretur, aversus o?nnes admis- 
sarii motus in specido viderei, ac deinde falsa magnitudine ipsius 
membri tanquam vera gauderet, simul virum et feminam passus, 
quod dtciu fadum et abominandum. Vi veram plane sit, quod 
apud PliUarchum Gryllus Ulyssi objecit. Ad hunc usque diem 
apud nos neque mas marera, neque femina feminam amavit, 
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qualia multa apud vos memorabiles et praeclari viri fecerunt; 
ut viles missos faciam, Hercules imberbem sectans socium, 
amicos deseniit, etc. Vestrae libidines intra suos naturae fines 
coerccri non possuntj quin instar fluvii exundantis atrocem 
foeditatem, tumultum, confusionemque naturae gignant in re 
venerea: nam et capras, porcos, equos inierunt viri, et, feminae 
insano bestiarum amore exarserunt, unde Minotauri, Cfentauri, 
Sylvani, Sphinges, etc. Sed ne confuiando doceanij aut ^ foras 
€ffera 77 i, quce non onines scire commit (hcBC enim doctis 'solum- 
modOy quod causa non ahsimili Rodericus^ scripta velim) 7ie 
levisstmis ingeniis et depravatis mentihus fcedissimi sceleris 
notitiam, etc., nolo quern diutius hisce sordihus inquinare. 

I come at last to that heroical love, which is proper to men 
and women, is a frequent cause of melancholy, and deserves 
much rather to be called burning lust, than by such an honour- 
able title. There is an honest love, I confess, which is natural, 
laqueus occultus captivans cor da hommum, ut a mulieribus 7ton 
possint separari, a secret snare to captivate the hearts of men, 
as Christopher Fonseca proves,^ a strong allurement, of a most 
attractive, occult, adamantine property and powerful virtue, 
and no man living can avoid it. Et qui vim non sensit amor is, 
aut lapis est, aut belhia ^ [he who does not feel the power of love 
is either a stone or an animal]. He is not a man but a block, 
a very stone, aut numen, aut Nebuchadnezzar^ [either a god or 
Nebuchadnezzar], he hath a gourd for his head, a pepon [pump- 
kin] for his heart, that hath not felt the power of it, and a 
rare creature to be found, one in an age, Qui nunqua7n viscB 
fiagravit amore puellce [in whom the sight of a maiden has never 
kindled love] ; for semel insanivimus omnes^ dote we either young 
or old, as he ^ said, and none are excepted but Minerva and the 
Muses: so Cupid in Lucian® complains to his mother Venus, 
that amongst all the rest his arrows could not pierce them. 
But this nuptial love is a common passion, an honest, for men 
to love in the way of marriage; ut materia appetit for 7namy sic 
mulier virum [as matter seeks form, so does woman man]. You 
know marriage is honourable, a blessed calling, appointed by 
God Himself in Paradise; it breeds true peace, tranquillity, 
content, and happiness, qua nulla est aut fuit unquam sanctior 
conjunctio [than which there is not nor ever has been any 
hoher union], as Daphnaeus in Plutarch ’ could well prove, 
et qua genert humano immortcUitatem parat [which makes the 
human race immortal], when they live without jarring, scolding, 
lovingly as they should do. 
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Felices ter et amplius 

Quos irrupta tenent copula, nec ullis 
Divulsus querimoniis 

Suprema cttius solvit atnor~die.^ 

Thrice happy they, and more than that, 

Whom bond of love so firmly ties, 

That without brawls till death them part, 

'Tis undissolv'd and never dies. 

As Seneca lived with his Paulina, Abraham and Sarah, Orpheus 
and Eurydice, Arria and Paetus, Artemisia and Mausolus, 
Rubenius Celer, that would needs have it engraven on his 
tomb, he had led his life with Ennea, his dear wife, forty-three 
years eight months, and never fell out. There is no pleasure 
in this world comparable to it, ’tis summuin mortalitatis honum 
[the highest good of humanity], hominum divumque voluptas, 
Alma Venus ^ [the delight of men and gods, bountiful Venus]; 
Jatet enim tn muliere aliquid majus poientiusque omnibus aliis 
humanis voluptatihus , as one ^ holds, there *s something in a 
woman beyond all human delight; a magnetic virtue, a charming 
quality, an occult and powerful motive. The husband rules 
her as head, but she again commands his heart, he is her servant, 
she his only joy and content: no happiness is like unto it, no love 
so great as this of man and wife, no such comfort as placens 
uxor,^ a sweet wife: 

Omnis amor magnus, sed aperto in conjuge major ; * 

[Love is ever great. 

But greatest in the wedded state ;] 

when they love at last as fresh as they did at first, caraque cato 
consenescii conjugi^ [still dear companions as the years go on], 
as Homer brings Paris kissing Helen, after they had been married 
ten years, protesting withal that he loved her as dear as he did 
the first hour that he was betrothed. And in their old age, 
when they make much of one another, saying, as he did to 
his wife in the poet. 

Uxor, vivamus quod vidimus, et moriamur, 

Servantes nomen sumpsimus in thalamo ; 

Nec ferat ulla dies ui commutcmur in cbvo. 

Quin tibi sim juvenis, tuque puella mihi.'^ 

Dear wife, let 's live in love, and die together, 

As hitherto we have in all good will ; 

Let no day change or alter our affections. 

But let 's be young to one another still. 

Such should conjugal love be, still the same, and as they are 
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one flesh; so should they be of one mind; as in an aristocratical 
government; one consent, Geryon-Iike/ ^ codUscete in unutn, 
have one heart in two bodies, will and nill the same. A good 
wife, according to Plutarch, should be as a looking-glass to 
represent her husband’s face and passion; if he be pleasant, 
she should be merry; if he laugh, she should smile; if he look 
sad, she should participate of his sorrow, and bear a part wi^th him, 
and so they should continue in mutual love one towards aiiother. 

Ei me ah amore tuo deducet nulla senectus, 

Sive ego Ttlhonus, stve ego Nestor ero.^ 

No age shall part my love from thee, sweet wife, 

Though I live Nestor or Tithonus' life. 

And she again to him, as the bride saluted the bridegroom of 
old in Rome,® Ubi tu Catus, ego semper Caia, Be thou still Caius, 
I ’ll be Caia. 

Tis a happy state this indeed, when the fountain is blessed 
(saith Solomon, Prov. v, i8), *^and he rejoiceth with the wife of 
his youth, and she is to him as the loving hind and pleasant 
roe, and he delights in her continually.” But this love of ours 
is immoderate, inordinate, and not to be comprehended in any 
bounds. It will not contain itself within the union of marriage, 
or apply to one object, but is a wandering, extravagant, a 
domineering, a boundless, an irrefragable, a destructive passion: 
sometimes this burning lust rageth after marriage, and then it 
is properly called jealousy; sometimes before, and then it is 
called heroical melancholy; it extends sometimes to corrivals, 
etc., begets rapes, incests, murders: Marcus Antoni us compressit 
FausUnam sororem, Caracalla Juliam novercam, Nero matrem, 
Caligula sorores, Cinyras Myrrham filianij etc. But it is con- 
fined within no terms of blood, years, sex, or whatsoever else. 
Some furiously rage before they come to discretion or age. 
Quartilla in Petronius never remembered she was a maid;^ 
and the Wife of Bath, in Chaucer, cracks, 

Since I was twelve years old, believe. 

Husbands at kirk-door h^d 1 hve. 

Aretine’s Lucretia sold her maidenhead a thousand times before 
she was twenty-four years old, plus millies vendiderant virgini- 
tateniy etc., neque te celabo, non deerani qui ut integram ambirent.^ 
Rahab, that harlot, began to be a professed quean at ten years 
of age, and was but fifteen when she hid the spies, as Hugh 
Broughton proves,® to whom Serrarius the Jesuit, queest. 6 in 
cap. 2 Josue, subscribes. Generally women begin pubes cere. 
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as they call it, or catulire, as Julius Pollux cites, lib, 2, cap. 3, 
Onomast. out of Aristophanes, at fourteen years old, then they 
do offer themselves, and some plainly rage.^ Leo Afer saith/ 
that in Africa a man shall scarce find a maid at fourteen years 
of age, they are so forward, and many amongst us after they 
come into the teens do not live without husbands, but linger. 
What pranks in this kind the middle age have played is not to 
be recorded, Si mihi sint centum ling^ice, sint oraque centum 
[if I had a hundred tongues, a hundred mouths], no tongue 
can sufficiently declare, every story is full of men and women’s 
insatiable lust, Neros, Heliogabali, Bonosi, etc. Ccelius Aufile- 
num, et Quinttus Aujilenam depercunt, etc.^ They neigh after 
other men’s wives (as Jeremy, cap. v, 8, complaineth) like fed 
horses, or range like town bulls, raptores virginum et viduarum 
[ravishers of widows and maids], as many of our great ones do. 
Solomon’s wisdom was extinguished in this fire of lust, Samson’s 
strength enervated, piety in Lot’s daughters quite forgot, 
gravity of priesthood in Eli’s sons, reverend old age in the 
Elders that would violate Susanna, filial duty in Absalom to his 
stepmother, brotherly love in Amnon towards his sister. 
Human, divine laws, precepts, exhortations, fear of God and 
men, fair, foul means, fame, fortunes, shame, disgrace, honour 
cannot oppose, stave off, or withstand the fury of it, omnia 
vincit amor [love subdues all], etc. No cord nor cable can so 
forcibly draw, or hold so fast, as love can do with a twined 
thread. The scorching beams under the equinoctial, or ex- 
tremity of cold within the circle Arctic, where the very seas 
are frozen, cold or torrid zone cannot avoid or expel this heat, 
fury, and rage of mortal men. 

Quo fugis? aht demensi nulla est fug a, tu licet usque 
Ad Tanaim Jugtas, usque sequeiur amor.^ 

[Whither fleest thou, poor fool? There is no escape; 
tliough thou flee to farthest Tanais, love will 
still pursue tliee.] 

Of women’s unnatural, unsatiable lust, what country, what 
village doth not complain? ® Mother and daughter sometimes 
dote on the same man; father and son, master and servant 
on one woman. 

Sed amor, sed ineffrenata libido. 

Quid castum in terris intentatumque reliquit?* 

[From the assaults of love and of unbridled passion 
what upon earth has escaped chaste and inviolate ?] 
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What breach of vows and oaths, fury, dotage, madness, might 
I reckon up! Yet this is more tolerable in youth, and such as 
are still in their hot blood ; but for an old fool to dote, to see an 
old lecher, what more odious, what can be more absurd ? and yet 
what so common? Who so furious? Amare ea aiaU si occe- 
perinty multo insaniunt acrius ^ [if they commence to love at that 
age, they become much more crazy]. Some dote th'^n more 
than ever they did in their youth. How many decrepit, hoary, 
harsh, writhen, bursten-bellied, crooked, toothless, bald, blear- 
eyed, impotent, rotten old men shall you see flickering still in 
every place? One gets him a young wife, another a courtesan, 
and when he can scarce lift his leg over a sill, and hath one foot 
already in Charon’s boat, when he hath the trembling in Jiis 
joints, the gout in his feet, a perpetual rheum in his head, a 
continuate cough, “his sight fails him, thick of hearing, his 
breath stinks,” ^ all his moisture is dried up and gone, may 
not spit from him, a very child again, that cannot dress himself, 
or cut his own meat, yet he will be dreaming of, and honing 
after wenches; what can be more unseemly? Worse it is in 
women than in men; when she is estate declivis, diu vidua, mater 
olim, parum decore matrimonium sequi vtdetur, an old widow, 
a mother so long since (in Pliny’s opinion ® ), she doth very un- 
seemly seek to marry; yet whilst she is so old a crone,^ a beldam, 
she can neither see nor hear, go nor stand, a mere carcass,^ 
a witch, and scarce feel, she caterwauls, and must have a stallion, 
a champion, she must and will marry again, and betroth herself 
to some young man, that hates to look on [her] but for her 
goods,® abhors the sight of her; to the prejudice of her good 
name, her own undoing, grief of friends, and ruin of her children. 

But to enlarge or illustrate this power and effects of love is to 
set a candle in the sun. It rageth with all sorts and conditions 
of men,’ yet is most evident among such as are young and lusty, 
in the flower of their years, nobly descended, high fed, such as 
live idly and at ease; and for that cause (which our divines 
call burning lust) this Jerinus insanus amor^ this mad and 
beastly passion, as I have said, is named by our physidans 
heroical love, and a more honourable title put upon it, amor 
nobilis, as Savonarola styles it,® because noble men and women 
make a common practice of it, and are so ordinarily affected 
with it. Avicenna, lib. 3, fen. i, tract 4, cap. 23, calleth this 
passion llishi, and defines it to be “a disease or melancholy 
vexation, or anguish of mind, in which a man continually 
meditates of the beauty, gesture, manners of his mistress, and 
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troubles himself about it”;^ “desiring” (as Savonarola adds) 
“with all intentions and eagerness of mind to compass or enjoy 
her; as commonly hunters trouble themselves about their 
sports, the covetous about their gold and goods, so is he tor- 
mented still about his mistress.” ® Amoldus Villanovanus, in 
his book of heroical love, defines it “a continual cogitation of 
that which he desires, with a confidence or hope of compassing 
it”;® which definition his commentator cavils at. For con- 
tinual cogitation is not the genus, but a symptom of love; we 
continually think of that which we hate and abhor, as well as 
that which we love; and many things we covet and desire, with- 
out all hope of attaining. Carolus k Lorme, in his Questions, 
makes a doubt, an amor sit morbus, whether this heroical love 
be a disease: Julius Pollux, Onomast. lib. 6, cap. 44, determines 
it. They that are in love are likewise sick;* lascivus, salax, 
lascivtens, et qui in venerem furit, vere est csgrotus. Arnoldus 
will have it improperly so called, and a malady rather of the 
body than mind. Tully, in his Tusculans, defines it a furious 
disease of the mind; Plato, madness itself; Ficinus, his com- 
mentator, cap. 12, a species of madness, “for many have run 
mad for women” (i Esdras, iv, 26); but Rhasis, “a melancholy 
passion”;® and most physicians make it a species or kind of 
melancholy (as will appear by the symptoms), and treat of it 
apart; whom I mean to imitate, and to discuss it in all his 
kinds, to examine his several causes, to show his symptoms, 
indications, prognostics, effects, that so it may be with more 
facility cured. 

The part affected in the meantime, as Arnoldus supposeth* 
“is the former part of the head for want of moisture,” which 
his commentator rejects. Langius, Med. epist. lib. i, cap. 24, 
will have this passion sited in the liver, and to keep residence 
in the heart, “to proceed first from the eyes so carried by our 
spirits, and kindled with imagination in the liver and heart”; ^ 
cogit amare jecur [the liver compels to love], as the saying is. 
Medium ferit per hepar [he strikes right through the liver], as 
Cupid in Anacreon, For some such cause belike Homer ® feigns 
Titius* liver (who w^as enamoured of Latona) to be still gnawed 
by two vultures day and night in hell, “for that young men*s 
bowels thus enamoured are so continually tormented by love.” • 
Gordonius, cap. 2, part. 2, “will have the testicles an immediate 
subject or cause, the liver an antecedent.”^® Fracastorius 
agrees in this with Gordonius, inde priinitus imaginatio venerea, 
erectio, etc., titiUatissimam partem vocat^ ita ut nisi extrusa 
III — c 
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semine gestiens voluptas non cessat, nec assidua veneris recordatio, 
addit Guastavinius j Comment. 4 sect. prob. 27 Arist. But properly 
it is a passion of the brain, as all other melancholy, by reason of 
corrupt imagination,^ and so doth Jason Pratensis, cap. 19 de 
morb. cerebri (who whites copiously of this erotical love), place 
and reckon it amongst the affections of the brain. Melancthon, 
de anima} confutes those that make the liver a part affected, 
and Guianerius, tract. 15, cap. 13 et 17, though many ptjt all 
the affections in the heart, refers it to the brain. Ficinus, 
cap. 7, in Convivium Platonis, “will have the blood to be the 
part affected.” Jo. Freitagius, cap. 14 Nod. med., supposeth 
all four affected, heart, liver, brain, blood; but the major part 
concur upon the brain, ’tis imaginatio Icesa [a disordered 
imagination], and both imagination and reason are misaffected; 
because of his corrupt judgment, and continual meditation of 
that which he desires, he may truly be said to be melancholy.® 
If it be violent, or his disease inveterate, as I have determined 
in the precedent partitions, both imagination and reason are 
misaffected, first one, then the other. 


MEMB. II. 

Subsect. I. — Causes oj Heroical Love, Temperature, full Diet, 
Idleness, Place, Climate, etc. 

Of all causes the remotest are stars. Ficinus, cap. iq,* saith 
they are most prone to this burning lust, that have Venus in 
Leo in their horoscope, when the Moon and Venus be mutually 
aspected, or such as be of Venus' complexion. Plutarch inter- 
prets astrologically that tale of Mars and Venus, “in whose 
genitures d and 2 are in conjunction,” they are commonly 
lascivious, and if women, queans;® as the goodwife of Bath 
confessed in Chaucer: 

I followed aye mine inclination, 

By virtue of my constellation. 

But of all those astrological aphorisms which I have ever read, 
that of Cardan is most memorable, for w'hich howsoever he is 
bitterly censured by Marinus Marcennus,® a malapert friar, 
some others (which he himself suspected ’), yet methinks 
it is free, downright, plain and ingenuous. In his eighth 
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geniture,* or example, he hath these words of himself: d $ * 5 ** 

in 5 dignitatibus assiduam mihi venereorum cogitationem prcBSta- 
bunt^ ita ut nunquam quiescam, Et paulo post, Cogitatio vene- 
reorum me tor quel perpetuOj et quam facto implere non aut 

fecisse potentem puduity cogitatione assidua mentitus sum volup- 
tatem, Et alibi, Ob C et ? dominium et radiorum mixtionem, 
profundum fuit ingenium, sed lascivumy egoque turpi lihidini 
deditus et obsccenus. So far Cardan of himself, quod de se fatetur 
ideo ut utilitatem adferat studiosis hujusce discipline, ^ and for 
this he is traduced by Marcennus, whenas in effect he saith no 
more than what Gregory Nazianzen of old to Chilo his scholar, 
Offerebani se mihi visende midieres, quorum precellenti elegantia 
et decore spectabili tentabatur mee integritas pudicitie. Et 
quidem flagiiium viiavi fornicationis, at munditie virginalis 
florem arcana cordis cogitatione fcedavi. Sed ad rem. Aptiores 
ad masculinam venerem sunt quorum genesi Venus est in signo 
masculino, et in Saturni finibus aut oppositione, etc. Ptolemaeus 
in Quadripart. plura de his et specialia habet aphorismata, longo 
procul dubio usu confirmata, et ab experientia multa perfecta, 
inquit commentator ejus Cardanus. Tho. Campanella, Astro- 
logie lib. 4, cap. 8, articulis 4 et 5, insaniam amatoriam remon- 
strantia, multa prae caeteris accumulat aphorismata, quae qui 
volet, consulat. Chiromantici ex cingulo Veneris plerumque 
conjecturam faciunt, et monte Veneris, de quorum decretis, 
Taisnierum, Johan, de Indagine, Goclenium, ceterosque si lubet, 
inspicias. Physicians divine wholly from the temperature and 
complexion; phlegmatic persons are seldom taken, according 
to Ficinus, Comment, cap. 9; naturally melancholy less than they, 
but once taken they are never freed; though many are of opinion 
flatuous or hypochondriacal melancholy are most subject of 
all others to this infirmity. Valescus assigns their strong 
imagination for a cause, Bodine abundance of wind, Gordonius 
of seed, and spirits or atomi in the seed, which cause their 
violent and furious passions. Sanguine thence are soon caught, 
young folks most apt to love, and by their good wills, saith 
Lucian,® “would have a bout with every one they see’^• the 
coitus evil is common to all complexions. Theomnestus, a 
young and lusty gallant, acknowledgeth (in the said author) 
all this to be verified in him: “I am so amorously given, you 
may sooner number the sea-sands, and snow falling from the 
skies, than my several loves. Cupid had shot all his arrows 
at me, I am deluded with various desires, one love succeeds 
another, and that so soon, that before one isended, I begin with 
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a second ; she that is last is still fairest, and she that is present 
pleaseth me most: as an hydra’s head my loves increase, no 
lolaus can help me. Mine eyes are so moist a refuge and 
sanctuary of love, that they draw all beauties to them, and 
are never satisfied. I am in a doubt what fury of Venus this 
should be. Alas, how have I offended her so to vex me? what 
Hippolytus am I?”^ What Telchin is my genius? or is it a 
natural imperfection, an hereditary passion ? Anotlier in 
Anacreon ^ confesseth that he had twenty sweethearts in 
Athens at once, fifteen at Corinth, as many at Thebes, at 
Lesbos, and at Rhodes, twice as many in Ionia, thrice in Caria, 
twenty thousand in all: or in a word, d <pu\\a irdvraj etc.: 

Folia arborum omnium si 
Nosti referre cuncta, 

A ut computare arenas 
In oiquore universas. 

Solum meorum amorum 
Te fecero logistam. 

Canst count the leaves in May, 

Or sand i’ th' ocean sea ^ 

Then count my loves I pray. 

Mis eyes are like a balance, apt to propend each way, and to 
be weighed down with every wench’s looks, his heart a weather- 
cock, his affection tinder, or naphtha itself, which every fair 
object, sweet smile, or mistress’ favour sets on fire. Guianerius, 
tract. 15 cap. 14, refers all this to “the hot temperature of the 
testicles ” ; ® Ferrandus, a Frenchman, in his Erotiqvie Mel. (which 
book came first to my hands after the third edition *) to certain 
atomi in the seed, “such as are very spermatic and full of 
seed.” I find the same in Aristotle^ sect. 4, prob. 17, Si non 
secernatur S€ 7 nen^ cess are tentigines non possunt, as Guastavinius 
his commentator translates it: for which cause these young 
men that be strong set, of able bodies, are so subject to it. 
Hercules de Saxonia hath the same words in effect. But most 
part, I say, such are aptest to love that are young and lusty, 
live at ease, stall-fed, free from cares, like cattle in a rank 
pasture, idle and solitary persons, they must needs hirquitallire 
[play the goat], as Guastavinius recites out of Censorinus. 

Mens erit apia capi turn quum laiissima rerum. 

Utseges in pingui luxuriahit humo.^ 

The mind is apt to lust, and hot or cold, 

As corn luxuriates in a better mould. 
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The place itself makes much wherein we live, the clime, air, 
and discipline if they concur. In our Mysia, saith Galen, near 
to Pergamus, thou shalt scarce find an adulterer, but many at 
Rome, by reason of the delights of the seat. It was that 
plenty of all things, which made Corinth ^ so infamous of old, 
and the opportunity of the place to entertain those foreign 
comers; every day strangers came in, at each gate, from all 
quarters. In that one temple of Venus a thousand whores did 
prostitute themselves, as Strabo writes, besides Lais and the 
rest of better note: all nations resorted thither, as to a school 
of Venus. Your hot and southern countries are prone to lust, 
and far more incontinent than those that live in the north, as 
Bodine discourseth at large. Method, hist. cap. 5 . Molles 
Asiatici [the Orientals are amorous]; so are Turks, Greeks, 
Spaniards, Italians, even all that latitude; and in those tracts, 
such as are more fruitful, plentiful, and delicious, as Valence 
in Spain, Capua in Italy, domicilium luxus [a home of luxury] 
Tully terms it, and (which Hannibal’s soldiers can witness) 
Canopus in Egypt, Sybaris, Phaeacia, Baiae, Cyprus, Lamp- 
sacus.2 In Naples® the fruits of the soil and pleasant air ener- 
vate their bodies, and alter constitutions: insomuch that Florus 
calls it ceriamen Baccin et Veneris [a contest between Bacchus 
and Venus], but Foliot* admires it. In Italy and Spain they 
have their stews in every great city, as in Rome, Venice, 
Florence, wherein, some say, dwell ninety thousand inhabi- 
tants, of which ten thousand are courtesans; and yet for all this, 
every gentleman almost hath a peculiar mistress; fornications, 
adulteries, are nowhere so common: urbs est jam lota lupanar; 
how should a man live honest amongst so many provocations? 
Now if vigour of youth, greatness, liberty I mean, and that 
impunity of sin which grandees take unto themselves in this 
kind shall meet, what a gap must it needs open to all manner 
of vice, with what fury will it rage! For, as Maximus Tyrius 
the Platonist observes,® libido consecuta quum fuerit materiam 
improbani^ et preeruptam licentiafn, et effrenaiam audaciam [when 
lust finds a vicious subject with unrestrained passion and utter 
shamelessness], etc., what will not lust effect in such persons? 
For commonly princes and great men make no scruple at all of 
such matters, but with that whore in Spartian, quicquid libei 
licet j they think they may do what they list, profess it publicly, 
and rather brag with Proculus (that writ to a friend of his in 
Rome, what famous exploits he had done in that kind •) than any 
way be abashed at it. Nicholas Sanders relates of Henry VIII ^ 
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(I know not how truly)^ qtwd paucas vidit pulchriores quas nan 
concupierit, et paucissimas non concupierit quas non violarit, 
he saw very few [pretty] maids that he did not desire, and 
desired fewer whom he did not enjoy: nothing so familiar 
amongst them, ’tis most of their business : Sardanapalus, Messa- 
lina, and Joan of Naples are not comparable to meaneir men 
and women ^ ; Solomon of old had a thousand concubines ; 
Ahasuerus his eunuchs and keepers; Nero his Tigellinus, pahders, 
and bawds; the Turks, Muscovites, Mogors, Xeriffs of Barbary, 
and Persian Sophies, are no whit inferior to them in our times. 
Delectus fit omnium puellarum toto regno forma prcBstantiorum 
(saith Jovius^) pro imperatore; et quas tile linquit, nobiles 
habent [there is a levy throughout the kingdom of girls of 
striking beauty for the emperor; and those whom he leaves go 
to the nobles]; they press and muster up wenches as we do 
soldiers, and have their choice of the rarest beauties their 
countries can afford, and yet all this cannot keep them from 
adultery, incest, sodomy, buggery, and such prodigious lusts. 
We may conclude, that if they be young, fortunate, rich, high- 
fed, and idle withal, it is almost impossible that they should 
live honest, not rage, and precipitate themselves into these 
inconveniences of burning lust. 

Otium et refines prius ei beatas 
Perdidit urbes.^ 

[Rich kings and cities fair to naught 
By idle dalliance have been brought.] 

Idleness overthrows all, Vacuo peciore regnat amor, love 
tyrannizeth in an idle person. Amore abundas, Antipho [thou 
overflowest with love, Antipho]. If thou hast nothing to do, 
1 nVidia vel amore miser torquebere,* thou shalt be haled in pieces 
with envy, lust, some passion or other. Homines nihil agendo 
male agere discunt [through doing nothing men learn to do ill]. 
Tis Aristotle’s simile, “As match or touchwood takes fire, so 
doth an idle person love.” ® Quceritur Mgisthus quare sit f actus 
adulter, etc., why was iEgisthus a whoremaster? You need 
not ask a reason of it. Ismenodora stole Baccho, a woman 
forced a man, as Aurora did Cephalus:® no marvel, saith 
Plutarch,^ luxurious opibus more hominum mulier agit : she was 
rich, fortunate and jolly, and doth but as men do in that case, 
as Jupiter did by Europa, Neptune by Amymone. The poets 
therefore did well to feign all shepherds lovers, to ^ve themselves 
to songs and dalliances, because they lived such idle lives. For 
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love, as Theophrastus defines it, is otiosi animi affectus^ an 
affection of an idle mind,^ or as Seneca describes it, Juventa 
gignitur, Imu nutriiur^ feriis aliiur, otioque inter UbIcb fortunce 
hona^ youth begets it, riot maintains it, idleness nourisheth it, 
etc., which makes Gordonius the physician, cap. 20, part. 2, 
call this disease the proper passion of nobility.® Now if a 
weak judgment and a strong apprehension do concur, how, 
saith Hercules de Saxonia, shall they resist? Savonarola 
appropriates it almost to “monks, friars, and religious persons, 
because they live solitarily, fare daintily, and do nothing”:* 
and well he may, for how should they otherwise choose? 

Diet alone is able to cause it: a rare thing to see a young 
man or a woman that lives idly and fares well, of what condi- 
tion soever, not to be in love. Alcibiades ® was still dallying 
with wanton young women, immoderate in his expenses, 
effeminate in his apparel, ever in love, but why? he was over- 
delicate in his diet, too frequent and excessive in banquets. 
Ubicunqtie secuntas, ihi libido dominatur : lust and security 
domineer together, as St. Hierome averreth. All which the 
Wife of Bath in Chaucer freely justifies: 

For all to sicker, as cold engrendreth hail, 

A liquorish tongue must have a liquorish tail. 

Especially if they shall further it by choice diet, as many times 
those Sybarites and Phaeaces do, feed liberally, and by their 
good will eat nothing else but lascivious meats. Vinum im- 
primis generosum^ legumenj Jabas, radices omnium generwn bene 
conditaSj et largo pipere aspersas, carduos hortulanos, lactucas, 
erucaSj’^ rapas, porros, ccepas, nucem piceam, amygdalas dulces, 
electuaria, syrupos, succos, cockleas, conchas ^ pisces optime prce- 
paraioSj aviculas, testiculos animalium, ova, condimenta diver- 
sorum generum, moUes lecios, pulvinaria, etc. Et quicquid fere 
medici impotentia rei venerece laboranti prcescribunt, hoc quasi 
diasatyrion habent in deliciis, et his dapes multo delicatiores ; 
mtdsurn, exquisitas et exoticas fruges, aromata, placentas, expresses 
succos multis fercuUs variatos, ipsumque vinum suavitate Vin- 
centes, et quicquid culina, pharmacopoeia, aut quceque fere qffidna 
subministrare possit. [First and foremost strong wine, vegetables, 
beans, roots of all kinds, well seasoned and with plenty of pepper, 
garden radishes, lettuces, rocket, rapes, leeks, onions, pine-nuts, 
sweet almonds, electuaries, syrups, juices, snails, shell-fish, fish 
tastefully cooked, poultry, testicles of animals, eggs, various 
sauces, soft beds and couches, etc. Also . . more delicate 
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dishes, mulled wine, choice fruits, scents, cakes, essences more 
tasty than wine, and all the products of the kitchen, the chemist's 
shop, or any other factory.] Et hoc plerumque victu quum se 
ganeones infarciant^ ut ille^ oh Chrysidem suam^ se hulbis ei cochleis 
curavit; eiiam ad Verier em se parent, et ad hanc pal ce sir am se 
exerceant, qui fieri pos sit, ut non miser e depereant, ut non pen^tus in^ 
saniant 1 ^ iEstuans venter cito despuit in libidinem, Hieronymus 
ait. Post prandia Callyroen da.^ Quis enim continere se fotest ? 
Luxuriosa res vinum,^ /omentum lihidinis vocat Augustinus ; 
blandum deemonem, Bernardus ; lac veneris, Aristophanes. Non 
iEtna, non Vesuvius tantis ardoribus aestuant, ut juveniles 
medullae vino plenge, addit Hieronymus:^ unde ob optimum 
vinum Lampsacus olim Priapo sacer: et venerandi Bacchi soda, 
apud Orpheum ® Venus audit, llcec si vinum simplex, ei per se 
sumptum preesiare possit (nam, Quo me, Bacche, rapis tui 
plenum.'*’), quam iwn tnsaniam, quern non furorem a cceteris 
expectemus? Gomesius ® salem enumerat inter ea qucB tntem- 
pestivam libidinem provocare solent, et salaciores fieri feminas 
ob esum salis contendit; Venerem ideo dicunt ab Oceano ortam. 


Unde tot in Veneia scoriorum nnllia cursant? 

In prompiu causa est, est Venus orta man.® 

Et hinc feeta mater Salacea Oceani conjux, verbumque for tasse 
salax a sale cjjiuxit. Mala Bacchica tantiim olim in amorihiis 
pfCBvaluerunt, ut coronce ex illis statucB Bacchi ponerentur. Cubebis 
in vino maceratis utuntur Indi Orientates ad Venerem excitandum}^ 
et Surax radice AfricaniP- Chinee radix eosdem ejjectus habet, 
talisque herbee meminit, Mag. nat. lib. 2, cap. 16, Baptista Porta 
ex India allatce/^ cujus mentionem Jacit et Theophrastus. Sed 
infiniia his similia apud Rkastn, Matthiolum, Mizaldum, ccete- 
rosque medicos occurrunt, quorum ideo mentionem Jed, ne quis 
imperitior in hos scopulos impingat, sed pro virili ianquam iyrtes 
et cautes consulto effugiat. 


Subsect. II . — Other causes of Love-Melancholy, Sight, Beauty 
from the face, eyes, other parts, and how it pierceth 

Many such causes may be reckoned up, but they cannot 
avail, except opportunity be offered of time, place, and those 
other beautiful objects, or artificial enticements, as kissing, 
conference, discourse, gestures, concur, with such-like lascivious 
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provocations. Kommannus, in his book de linea amoriSy makes 
five degrees of lust, out of Lucian ^ belike, which he handles in 
five chapters, Visus, Colloquium , ConvictuSy Oscula^ T actus 
[sight, converse, companionship, kissing, touch]. Sight, of all 
other, is the first step of this unruly love, though sometimes it 
be prevented by relation or hearing, or rather incensed. For 
there be those so apt, credulous, and facile to love, that if they 
hear of a proper man, or woman, they are in love before they 
see them, and that merely by relation, as Achilles Tatius 
observes. “Such is their intemperance and lust, that they are 
as much maimed by report as if they saw them.® Callisthenes, 
a rich young gentleman of Byzance in Thrace, hearing of Leu- 
cippe, Sostratus* fair daughter, was far in love with her, and, 
out of fame and common rumour, so much incensed, that he 
would needs have her to be his wife.” ® And sometimes by 
reading they are so affected, as he in Lucian confesseth of 
himself, “1 never read that place of Panthea in Xenophon, 
but I am as much affected as if I were present with her.”* 
Such persons commonly feign a kind of beauty to themselves; ^ 
and so did those three gentlewomen in Balthasar Castilio ® fall 
in love with a young man whom they never knew, but only 
heard him commended: or by reading of a letter; for there is a 
grace cometh from hearing, as a moral philosopher informeth 
us, “as well from sight; and the species of love are received 
into the phantasy by relation alone”: ’ ut cupere ab aspectu, sic 
velle ab audiiu^ both senses affect. Interdum et absentes amamus, 
sometimes we love those that are absent, saith Philostratus, 
and gives instance in his friend Athenorodus, that loved a 
maid at Corinth whom he never saw; non oculi sed mens videt, 
we see with the eyes of our understanding. 

But the most familiar and usual cause of love is that which 
comes by sight, which conveys those admirable rays of beauty 
and pleasing graces to the heart. Plotinus derives love from 
sight, quasi 6paai,s. Si nescis, oculi sunt in amore duces ^ 
the eyes are the harbingers of love, and the first step of love 
is sight, as Lilius Giraldus proves at large, Hist, dear, syntag. 13 
they as two sluices let in the influences of that divine, powerful, 
soul-ravishing, and captivating beauty, which, as one saith,^^ 
“is sharper than any dart or needle, wounds deeper into the 
heart; and opens a gap through our ears to that lovely wound, 
which pierceth the soul itself.” “Through it love is kindled 
like a fire” (Ecclus. ix, 8 ). This amazing, confounding, admir- 
able, amiable beauty, “than which in all nature’s treasure” 
111 — 
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(saith Isocrates) ‘‘there is nothing so majestical and sacred, 
nothing so divine, lovely, precious,'* ^ 'tis nature's crown, gold 
and glory; hanum si non summum, de summis iamen non in- 
frequenter triumphans [if it is not the highest good, it yet fre- 
quently triumphs over the highest], whose power hence may be 
discerned: we contemn and abhor generally such things as are 
foul and ugly to behold, account them filthy, but love aijd covet 
that which is fair. 'Tis beauty in all things which pleaseth 
and allureth us,* a fair hawk, a fine garment, a goodly building, 
a fair house, etc. That Persian Xerxes, when he destroyed all 
those temples of the gods in Greece, caused that of Diana in 
integrum servari^ to be spared alone for that excellent beauty 
and magnificence of it. Inanimate beauty can so command. 
'Tis that which painters, artificers, orators, all aim at, as 
Erixymachus, the physician in Plato, contends. “It was beauty 
first that ministered occasion to art, to find out the knowledge 
of carving, painting, building, to find out models, perspectives, 
rich furnitures, and so many rare inventions.” * Whiteness in 
the lily, red in the rose, purple in the violet, a lustre in all things 
without life, the clear light of the moon, the bright beams of 
the sun, splendour of gold, purple, sparkling diamond, the 
excellent feature of the horse, the majesty of the lion, the 
colour of birds, peacocks' tails, the silver scales of fish, we 
behold with singular delight and admiration. “And [that] 
which is rich in plants, delightful in flowers, wonderful in 
beasts, but most glorious in men,” * doth make us affect and 
earnestly desire it, as when we hear any sweet harmony, an 
eloquent tongue, see any excellent quality, curious work of 
man, elaborate art, or aught that is exquisite, there ariseth 
instantly in us a longing for the same. We love such men, but 
most part for comeliness of person; we call them gods and 
goddesses, divine, serene, happy, etc. And of all mortal men 
they alone (Calcagninus holds are free from calumny; qui 
divitiiSj magistratu et gloria Jlorent, injuria lacessinius, we back- 
bite, wrong, hate renowned, rich, and happy men, we repine 
at their felicity, they are undeserving, we think, fortune is a 
stepmother to us, a parent to them. “We envy” (saith Iso- 
crates®) “wise, just, honest men, except with mutual offices 
and kindnesses, some good turn or other, they extort this love 
from us; only fair persons we love at first sight, desire their 
acquaintance, and adore them as so many gods; we had rather 
serve them than command others, and account ourselves the 
more beholding to them, the more service they enjoin us,” 
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though they be otherwise vicious, unhonest; we love them, 
favour them, and are ready to do them any good office for their 
beauty’s sake,^ though they have no other good quality beside. 
Die igitur, 0 Jormose adolescens (as that eloquent Phavorinus 
breaks out in Stobaeus*), die, Auiolyce, suavius nectar e loqueris; 
die, 0 Telemaeke, vehementius Ulysse dicis ; die, Alcihiades, uU 
cunque ebrius, libentius tibi licet ebrio auscultabimus. “Speak, 
fair youth, speak, Autolycus, thy words are sweeter than 
nectar; speak, 0 Telemachus, thou art more powerful than 
Ulysses; speak, Alcibiades, though drunk, we will willingly 
hear thee as thou art.” Faults in such are no faults: for when 
the said Alcibiades® had stolen Anytus his gold and silver 
plate, he was so far from prosecuting so foul a fact (though 
every man else condemned his impudence and insolency) that 
he wished it had been more, and much better (he loved him 
dearly) for his sweet sake. No worth is eminent in such lovely 
persons, all imperfections hid ; non enim facile de his quos pluri- 
mum dihgimus, turpitudinem suspicamur [we do not readily 
suspect baseness in those whom we love], for hearing, sight, 
touch, etc., our mind and all our senses are captivated, omnes 
sensus formosus delectat. Many men have been preferred for 
their person alone, chosen kings, as amongst the Indians, 
Persians,* Ethiopians of old the properest man of person the 
country could afford was elected their sovereign lord: Gratior 
est pulchro veniens e cor pore virtus [worth pleases more in a fair 
bearer]; and so have many other nations thought and done, 
as Curtius observes; ® ingens enim in corporis majestate veneratio 
est, for there is a majestical presence in such men; and so far 
was beauty adored amongst them, that no man was thought 
fit to reign that was not in all parts complete and supereminent. 
Agis, King of Lacedaemon, had like to have been deposed, 
because he married a little wife; they would not have their 
royal issue degenerate. Who would ever have thought that 
Adrian the Fourth, an English monk’s bastard (as Papirius 
Massovius writes in his life®), inops a suis relictus, squalidus 
et miser, a poor forsaken child, should ever come to be Pope of 
Rome.^ But why was it? Erat acri ingenio,facundia expedita, 
eUganti corpore, facieque Ueta ac hilari (as he follows it out of 
Nubrigensis,’ for he ploughs with his heifer), he was wise, 
learned, eloquent, of a pleasant, a promising countenance, a 
goodly, proper man; he had, in a word, a winning look of his 
own, and that carried it, for that he was especially advanced. 
So “Saul was a goodly person and a fair.” Maximinus elected 
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emperor, etc. Branchus, the son of Apollo, whom he begot of 
Jance, Succron^s daughter (saith Lactantius), when he kept 
King Admetus’ herds in Thessaly, now ^own a man, was an 
earnest suitor to his mother to know his father; the n3rmph 
denied him, because Apollo had conjured her to the contrary; 
yet overcome by liis importunity at last she sent him to his 
father; when he came into Apollo’s presence, vtalas dei re^er enter 
osculatns [having reverently kissed the cheeks of the god], he 
carried himself so well, and was so fair a young man, that 
Apollo was infinitely taken with the beauty of his person, he 
could scarce look off him, and said he was worthy of such 
parents, gave him a crown of gold, the spirit of divination, and 
in conclusion made him a demigod. 0 vis superba formcel 
[What proud strength is in beauty !], a goddess beauty is, whom 
the very gods adore, nam pidchros dii amant) she is amoris 
domina [love’s mistress], love’s harbinger, love’s loadstone, a 
witch, a charm, etc. Beauty is a dower of itself, a sufficient 
patrimony, an ample commendation, an accurate epistle, as 
Lucian, 1 Apuleius,^ Tiraquellus, and some others conclude. 
Imperio digna jorma, beauty deserves a kingdom, saith Abu- 
lensis, Paradox. 2, cap. no, immortality; and “more have got 
this honour and eternity for their beauty, than for all other 
virtues besides”:^ and such as are fair ‘^are worthy to be 
honoured of God and men.”^ That Idalian Ganymede was 
therefore fetched by Jupiter into heaven. Hephsestion dear to 
Alexander, Antinous to Hadrian. Plato calls beauty for that 
cause a privilege of nature, naturce gaudentis opus, nature’s 
masterpiece, a dumb comment; Theophrastus, a silent fraud; 
still rhetoric, Cameades, that persuades without speech, a 
kingdom without a guard, because beautiful persons command 
as so many captains; Socrates, a tyranny, “which tyrannizeth 
over tyrants themselves”; which made Diogenes belike call 
proper women queens, quod facer ent homines qucs prmcipererU, 
because men were so obedient to their commands. They will 
adore, cringe, compliment, and bow to a common wench (if she 
be fair) as if she were a noblewoman, a countess, a queen, or a 
goddess. Those intemperate young men of Greece erected at 
Delphi a golden image with infinite cost, to the eternal memory 
of Phryne the courtesan, as iElian relates,® for she was a most 
beautiful woman, insomuch, saith Athenaeus, that Apelles and 
Praxiteles drew Venus’ picture from her. Thus young men will 
^ore and honour beauty; nay kings themselves I say will do 
it, and voluntarily submit their sovereignty to a lovely woman. 
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•*Wine is strong, kings are strong, but a woman strongest” 
(i Esdras iii, 10), as Zorobabel proved at large to King Darius, 
his princes and noblemen. “I^gs sit still and command sea 
and land, etc,, all pay tribute to the king; but women make 
kings pay tribute, and have dominion over them. When they 
have got gold and silver, they submit all to a beautiful woman, 
give themselves wholly to her, gape and gaze on her, and all 
men desire her more than gold or silver, or any precious thing: 
they will leave father and mother, and venture their lives for 
her, labour and travel to get, and bring all their gains to women, 
steal, fight, and spoil for their mistresses’ sakes. And no king 
so strong, but a fair woman is stronger than he is. All things” 
(as he proceeds^) "fear to touch the king; yet I saw him and 
Apame his concubine, the daughter of the famous Bartacus, 
sitting on the right hand of the king, and she took the crown 
off his head, and put it on her own, and stroke him with her left 
hand; yet the king gaped and gazed on her, and when she 
laughed he laughed, and when she was angry he flattered to be 
reconciled to her.” So beauty commands even kings themselves; 
nay, whole armies and kingdoms are captivated together with 
their kings. Forma vincit armaios, ferrum pulchritude captivat; 
vincentur specie, qui non vincentur prcelio’^ [beauty conquers 
warriors, grace overcomes the sword; they will be subdued by 
beauty who are not subdued in battle]. And ’tis a great 
matter, saith Xenophon,^ "and of which all fair persons may 
worthily brag, that a strong man must labour for his living if 
he will have aught, a valiant man must fight and endanger himself 
for it, a wise man speak, show himself, and toil; but a fair and 
beautiful person doth all with ease, he compasseth his desire 
without any painstaking”; God and men, heaven and earth 
conspire to honour him; every one pities him above other, if 
he be in need, and all the world is willing to do him good.^ 
Chariclea fell into the hand of pirates, but when all the rest 
were put to the edge of the sword, she alone was preserved for 
her person.^ When Constantinople was sacked by the Turk, 
Irene escaped, and was so far from being made a captive, that 
she even captivated the Grand Seignior himself.® So did 
Rosamond insult over King Henry the Second: 


I was so fair an object; 

Whom fortune made my king, my love made subject; 
He found by proof the privilege of beauty. 

That it had power to countermand all duty.* 
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It captivates the very gods themselves, morosiora numtna 
[the more austere deities]: 

Deus ipse deorum 

Factus oh hanc formam bos, equus, imber, olor^ 

[The king of the gods for the sake of this beauty made 

himself a bull, a horse, a shower, a swan.] 

\ 

And those malt genii [evil spirits] are taken with it, as, T have 
already proved.^ Formosam barbari verentur^ et ad aspectum 
pulchrum immanis animus mansuescil (Heliodorus, lib 5): the 
barbarians stand in awe of a fair woman, and at a beautiful 
aspect a fierce spirit is pacified. For whenas Troy was taken, 
and the wars ended (as Clemens Alexandrinus ® quotes out of 
Euripides), angry Menelaus, with rage and fury armed, came 
with his sword drawn, to have killed Helena with his own 
hands, as being the sole cause of all those wars and miseries; 
but when he saw her fair face, as one amazed at her divine 
beauty, he let his weapon fall, and embraced her besides; he 
had no power to strike so sweet a creature. Ergo hebetantur 
enses pulchritudine, the edge of a sharp sword (as the saying is) 
is dulled with a beautiful aspect, and severity itself is over- 
come. Hyperides the orator, when Phryne his client was 
accused at Athens for her lewdness, used no other defence in 
her cause, but tearing her upper garment, disclosed her naked 
breast to the judges, with which comeliness of her body and 
amiable gesture they were so moved and astonished that they 
did acquit her forthwith, and let her go. 0 noble piece of 
justice! mine author exclaims: and who is he that would not 
rather lose his seat and robes, forfeit his office, than give 
sentence against the majesty of beauty? Such prerogatives 
have fair persons, and they alone are free from danger. Par- 
thenopaeus was so lovely and fair, that when he fought in the 
Theban wars, if his face had been by chance bare, no enemy 
would offer to strike at or hurt him, such immunities hath beauty. 
Beasts themselves are moved with it. Sinalda was a woman of 
such excellent feature, and a queen, that when she was to be 
trodden on by wild horses for a punishment, “the wild beasts 
stood in admiration of her person” (Saxo Grammaticus, lib, 8 
Dan, Hist,) “and would not hurt her.”* Wherefore did that 
royal virgin in Apuleius,® when she fled from the thieves* den, 
in a desert, make such an apostrophe to her ass on whom she 
rode (for what knew she to the contrary, but that he was an ass ?) : 
Si me parentibus et proco Jormoso reddiderisj quas iibi gratias. 
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quos honor es habehOy quos ethos exhibebo? [If you take me back 
to my parents and my fair betrothed I shall be grateful to you 
and honour you without end, I shall give you the finest food.] 
She would comb him, dress him, feed him, and trick him every 
day herself, and he should work no more, toil no more, but 
rest and play, etc. And besides, she would have a dainty 
picture drawn, in perpetual remembrance, a virgin riding upon 
an ass’s back, with this motto, Asino vectore regia virgo fugiens 
capiivitatem [a royal maid riding upon an ass to escape cap- 
tivity]. Why said she all this? why did she make such promises 
to a dumb beast? but that she perceived the poor ass to be 
taken with her beauty; for he did often obliquo collo pedes 
puellm decor os basiare, kiss her feet as she rode, et ad delicaiulas 
voculas teniabat adhinnirCy offer to give consent as much as in 
him was to her delicate speeches, and besides he had some 
feeling, as she conceived, of her misery. And why did Theagines’ 
horse in Heliodorus ^ curvet, prance, and go so proudly, 
exulians alaenter et superbiens, etc., but that sure, as mine 
author supposeth, he was in love with his master? dixisses 
tpsum equum pidchruni intelligere pulchram domini forniam 
[you would have said that the horse itself was aware of the 
beauty of its master]. A fly lighted on Malthius’ cheek as 
he lay asleep: ^ but why? Not to hurt him, as a parasite of 
his, standing by, w^ell perceived, non ut pungerety sed ut oscu- 
lar eiur, but certainly to kiss him, as ravished with his divine 
looks. Inanimate creatures, I suppose, have a touch of this. 
When a drop of Psyche’s candle fell on Cupid’s shoulder,® I 
think sure it was to kiss it. When Venus ran to meet her rose- 
cheeked Adonis, as an elegant poet of ours* sets her out, 
The bushes in the way 
Some catch her neck, some kiss her face, 

Some twine about her legs to make her stay, 

And all did covet her for to embrace. 

Aer tpse amore inficiturj as Heliodorus holds, the air itself is in 
love: for when Hero played upon her lute. 

The wanton air in twenty sweet forms danc't 
After her fingers,® 

and those lascivious winds stayed Daphne when she fled from 
Apollo : 

Nudabant corpora venti, 

Obviaque adversas vibrabant flamina vestes* 

[The wind exposed her limbs as her garments fluttered 
in the breeze ] 
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Boreas ventus [the North Wind] loved Hyacinthus, and Orithyia, 
Erectheus’ daughter of Athens; vi rapuity etc., he took her away 
by force, as she was playing with other wenches at Ilissus, and 
begat Zetes and Calais his two sons of her. That seas and 
waters are enamoured with this our beauty, is all out as likely 
as that of the air and winds; for when Leander swimmed in the 
Hellespont, Neptune with his trident did beat down the waves, 
but they \ 

Still mounted up, intending to have kissed him, 

And fell in drops like tears because they missed him* 


The river Alpheus was in love with Arethusa, as she teUs the 
tale herself : ^ 

Viridesque manu siccata capillos, 

Fluminis Alphet veteres recitavti amoves : 

Pars ego Nynipharum. etc, 

[As with her hand she wiped the moisture from her 
green tresses, she thus recounted the bygone 
love of the stream Alpheus. "I was once a 
nymph," etc.] 

When our Thame and Isis meet, 

Oscula vnille sonant, connexu brachia pallent, 

Mutuaque explicitis conneclunt colla lacerHs * 

[They exchanged a thousand kisses, and with arms 
intertwined hang on each other's neck.] 


Inachus and Peneus, and how many loving rivers can I reckon 
up, whom beauty hath enthralled ! I say nothing all this while 
of idols themselves that have committed idolatry in this kind, 
of looking-glasses that have been rapt in love (if you will believe 
poets®), when their ladies and mistresses looked on to dress 
them. 

Et si non habeo sensum, tua gratia sensum 
Exhibet, et calidi sentto amoris onus, 

Dirigis hue quoties speciantia lumina, fiamma 
Succendunt uiopi saucia membra mihi. 

Though I no sense at all of feeling have, 

Yet your sweet looks do animate and save; 

And when your speaking eyes do this way turn, 

Methinks my wounded members live and bum. 

I could tell you such another story of a spindle that was fired 
by a fair lady’s looks * or fingers, some say, I know not well 
whether, but fired it was by report, and of a cold bath that 
suddenly smoked and was very hot when naked Caelia fami. 
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into it : Miramur quis sit tantus et unde vapor [we marvel whence 
comes this great steam], etc. But of all the tales in this kind, 
that is the most memorable of Death himself, when he should 
have stroken a sweet young virgin with his dart, he fell in love 
with the object.^ Many more such could I relate which are to 
be believed with a poetical faith. So dumb and dead creatures 
dote, but men are mad, stupefied many times at the first sight 
of beauty, amazed, as that fisherman in Aristaenetus, that spied 
a maid bathing herself by the sea-side:^ 

Soluta mihi sunt omnia membra 

A capita ad calcem, sensusque omnis periit 

Da pectora, tarn tmmensus stupor animam invasit mihi.^ 


[My limbs quivered, I shook from head to foot, my 
senses left me, I was utterly dazed and stupefied.] 


And as Lucian, in his Images, confesses of himself, that he was 
at his mistress’s presence void of all sense, immovable, as if he 
had seen a Gorgon’s head ; ^ which was no such cruel monster 
(as Caelius interprets it, lib. 3, cap. 9®), *'but the very quint- 
essence of beauty,” some fair creature, as without doubt the 
poet understood in the first fiction of it, at which the spectators 
were amazed. Miseri quibus inientata mtes,^ poor wretches are 
compelled at the very sight of her ravishing looks to run mad, 
or make away themselves. 

They wait the sentence of her scornful eyes ; 

And whom she favours lives, the other dies.’ 


Heliodorus, lib. i, brings in Thyamis almost besides himself, 
when he saw Chariclea first, and not daring to look upon her a 
second time, “for he thought it unpossible for any man living 
to see her and contain himself.” ® The very fame of beauty 
will fetch them to it many miles off (such an attractive power 
this loadstone hath), and they will seem but short, they will 
undertake any toil or trouble, long journeys, Penia or Atalanta 
shall not overgo them, through seas, deserts, mountains, and 
dangerous places, as they did to gaze on Psyche: “many mortal 
men came far and near to see that glorious object of her age”; ® 
Paris for Helena, Corebus to Troy, 

Illis Trojam qui forte diebus 
Venerat insano Cassandra incensus amora. 


[Who chanced to have then arrived in Troy, drawn by 
his burning passion for Cassandra.] 

King John of France, once prisoner in England, came to visit 
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his old friends again^ crossing the seas; but the truth is, his 
coming was to see the Countess of Salisbuiy, the nonpareil of 
those times, and his dear mistress. That infernal god Plutus 
came from hell itself, to steal Proserpina; Achilles left all his 
friends for Polyxena’s sake, his enemy’s daughter; and all the 
Grecian gods forsook their heavenly mansions for that fair lady, 
Philo Dioneus’ daughter’s sake, the paragon of Greece in those 
days ; ^ ea eniw venustate fuit, ut earn certatim omnes dii c(^jugem 
expetereni [for she was of such surpassing beauty that all the 
gods contended for her love]: Formosa divis imperat puella^ 
[the beautiful maid commands the gods]. They will not only 
come to see, but as a falconer makes an hungry hawk, hover 
about, follow, give attendance and service, spend goods, lives, 
and all their fortunes to attain: 


Were beauty under tvirenty locks kept fast. 

Yet love breaks through, and picks them all at last. 

When fair Hero came abroad, the eyes, hearts, and affections 
of her spectators were still attendant on her.® 

Ei medios inter vuUus super emtnet omnes, 

Perque urbem aspiciuni vementem numtnts tnstar.* 

So far above the rest fair Hero shined, 

And stole away the enchanted gazer's mind.^ 

When Peter Aretine’s Lucretia ® came first to Rome, and that 
the fame of her beauty ad urbanarum deltciarum sectatores verier at, 
nemo non ad videndain earn, etc., was spread abroad, they came 
in (as they say) “thick and threefold” to see her, and hovered 
about her gates, as they did of old to Lais of Corinth, and 
Phryne of Thebes, Ad cujus jacuil Grcscia tola fores" [at whose 
gates lay all Greece]. “Every man sought to get her love, 
some with gallant and costly apparel, some with an affected 
pace, some with music, others with rich gifts, pleasant discourse, 
multitude of followers; others with letters, vows, and promises, 
to commend themselves, and to be gracious in her eyes.” ® 
Happy was he that could see her, thrice happy that enjoyed 
her company. Charmides in Plato was a proper young man, 
in comeliness of person, “and all good qualities, far exceeding 
others; whensoever fair Charmides came abroad, they seemed 
all to be in love with him” (as Critias describes their carriage), 
“and were troubled at the very sight of him; many came near 
him, many followed him wheresoever he went,” as those 
formarum spectatores [who were looking out for beauties] did 
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Acontius, if at any time he walked abroad : ^ the Athenian 
lasses stared on Alcibiadesj Sappho and the Mitylenian women 
on Phaon the fair. Such lovely sights do not only please, 
entice, but ravish and amaze. Cleonymus, a delicate and tender 
youth, present at a feast which Androcles his uncle made in 
PircRo [in the Piraeus] at Athens, when he sacrificed to Mercury, 
so stupefied the guests, Dineas, Aristippus, Agasthenes, and the 
rest (as Charidemus in Lucian ^ relates it), that they could not 
eat tlieir meat, they sat all supper-time gazing, glancing at him, 
stealing looks, and admiring of his beauty. Many will condemn 
these men that are so enamoured for fools; but some again 
commend them for it; many reject Paris’ judgment, and yet 
Lucian approves of it, admiring Paris for his choice; he would 
have done as much himself, and by good desert in his mind ; 
beauty is to be preferred “ before wealth or wisdom.” ® Athenaeus, 
Deipnosophist. lih. 13, cap. 7, holds it not such indignity for the 
Trojans and Greeks to contend ten years, to spend so much 
labour,^ lose so many men’s lives for Helen’s sake, for so fair 
a lady’s sake: ^ 

Oh talem uxorem cut prcssiantissima forma. 

Nil moriale rejert. 

[Compared with a woman of such peerless beauty, 
nothing human matters.] 

That one woman was worth a kingdom, an hundred thousand 
other women, a world itself. Well might Stesichorus be blind 
for carping at so fair a creature,® and a just punishment it was. 
The same testimony gives Homer of the old men of Troy, that 
were spectators of that single combat between Paris and Mene- 
laus at the Scaan gate, when Helena stood in presence; they 
said all, the war was worthily prolonged and undertaken for 
her sake.’ The very gods themselves (as Homer and Isocrates ® 
record) fought more for Helena than they did against the giants. 
When Venus lost her son Cupid,® she made proclamation by 
Mercury, that he that could bring tidings of him should have 
seven kisses; a noble reward some say, and much better than so 
many golden talents ; seven such kisses to many men were more 
precious than seven cities, or so many provinces. One such a 
kiss alone would recover a man if he were a-dying: Suamolum 
Stygia sic te de vaUe reducci, etc.^® Great Alexander married 
Roxane, a poor man’s child, only for her person,^^ ’Twas well 
done of Alexander, and heroically done; I admire him for it. 
Orlando was mad for Angelica, and who doth not condole his 
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mishap? Thisbe died for Pyramus, Dido for iEneas; who doth 
not weep, as (before his conversion) Austin did, in commisera- 
tion of her estate?^ she died for him; “methinks*' (as he said) 
could die for her.'' 

But this is not the matter in hand; what prerogative this 
beauty hath, of what power and sovereignty it is, and how far 
such persons that so much admire and dote upon it are to be 
justified — no man doubts of these matters ; the question fe, how 
and by what means beauty produceth this effect ? By sight : 
the eye betrays the soul, and is both active and passive in this 
business; it wounds and is wounded, is an especial cause and 
instrument, both in the subject and in the object. '‘As tears, 
it begins in the eyes, descends to the breast " ; ^ it conveys these 
beauteous rays, as I have said, unto the heart. Vt vidi, ut 
peril 1 [I saw, I was undone]. Mars videt hanCy visanique cupit ® 
[Mars sees her and straightway desires her], Shechem saw 
Dinah the daughter of Leah, and defiled her (Gen. xxxiv, 3); 
Jacob, Rachel (xxix, 17), “for she was beautiful and fair"; 
David spied Bathsheba afar off (2 Sam. xi, 2); the Elders, 
Susanna, as that Orthomenian Strato saw fair Aristoclea, the 
daughter of Theophanes, bathing herself at that Hercyne well 
in Lebadea,^ and were captivated in an instant. Viderunt 
oculiy rapuerunt pectora fiammm [the eyes beheld, the heart was 
straight aflame]. Amnon fell sick for Tamar's sake (2 Sam. 
xiii, 2). The beauty of Esther was such, that she found favour 
not only in the sight of Ahasuerus, “but of all those that looked 
upon her." Gerson, Origen, and some others contended that 
Christ Himself was the fairest of the sons of men, and Joseph 
next unto Him, speciosns ptce filiis hominum, and they will 
have it literally taken; His very person was such that He 
found grace and favour of all those that looked upon Him. 
Joseph was so fair, that, as the ordinary gloss hath it, filim 
decurrerent per murum, et ad fenestras, they ran to the top of 
the walls and to the windows to gaze on him, as we do com- 
monly to see some great personage go by: and so Matthew 
Paris describes Matilda the Empress going through Cologne. 
P. Morales the Jesuit ® saith as much of the Virgin Mary, 
Antony no sooner saw Cleopatra, but, saith Appian, lib. i, he 
was enamoured of her, Theseus at the first sight of Helen was 
so besotted, that he esteemed himself the happiest man in the 
world if he might enjoy her,® and to that purpose kneeled down, 
and made his pathetical prayers unto the gods. Charicles, by 
chance espying that curious picture of smiling Venus naked in 
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her temple^ stood a great while gazing, as one amazed; at 
length he brake into that mad passionate speech, “0 fortunate 
god Mars, that wast bound in chains, and made ridiculous for 
her sake ! ” ^ He could not contain himself, but kissed her 
picture, I know not how oft, and heartily desired to be so 
disgraced as Mars was. And what did he that his betters had 
not done before him? 

A tque aliquis de dis non trisHbus optat 
Sic fieri turpis.^ 

\Vhen Venus came first to heaven, her comeliness was such, 
that (as mine author saith) “all the gods came flocking about, 
and saluted her, each of them went to Jupiter, and desired he 
might have her to be his wife.” ® When fair Autolycus came in 
presence, as a candle in the dark his beauty shined,* all men’s 
eyes (as Xenophon describes the manner of it) “were instantly 
fixed on him, and moved at the sight, insomuch that they 
could not conceal themselves, but in gesture or looks it was 
discerned and expressed.” Those other senses, hearing, touching, 
may much penetrate and affect, but none so much, none so 
forcible as sight. Forma Briseis mediis in armis inovit Achillem, 
Achilles was moved in the midst of a battle by fair Briseis, 
Ajax by Teemessa; Judith captivated that great captain Holo- 
femes: Delilah, Samson; Rosamund, Henry the Second;® 
Roxalana, Solyman the Magnificent, etc. 

NiKa 5^ Kai aidr^pov 
Kai TTvp KoXif Tis oZJcra.* 

A fair woman overcomes fire and sword. 

Naught under heaven so strongly doth allure 
The sense of man and all his mind possess. 

As beauty's loveliest bait, that doth procure 
Great warriors erst their rigour to suppress, 

And mighty hands forget their manliness, 

Driven with the power of an heart-burning eye. 

And lapt in fetters of a golden tress, 

That can with melting pleasure mollify 
Their harden'd hearts inur’d to cruelty.’ 

Clitiphon ingenuously confesseth,® that he no sooner came 
in Leucippe’s presence, but that he did corde tremere, et octdis 
lascivius tntueri) he was wounded at the first sight, his heart 
panted, and he could not possibly turn his eyes from her.® So 
doth Calasiris in Heliodorus, lib. 2 , Isis’ priest, a reverend old 
man, complain, who by chance at Memphis seeing that Thracian 
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Rhodopis, might not hold his eyes off her: "I will not conceal 
it, she overcame me with her presence, and quite assaulted my 
continency which I had kept unto mine old age; I resisted a 
long time my bodily eyes with the eyes of my understanding; 
at last I was conquered, and as in a tempest carried headlong.” ^ 
Xenopithes, a philosopher, railed at women downright for many 
years together, scorned, hated, scoffed at them; coming igt last 
into Daphnis a fair maid’s company (as he condoles his lilishap 
to his friend Demaretus), though free before, contactus nullis 
ante cupidintbus, was far in love, and quite overcome upon a 
sudden. 2 Vidus sum, fateor, a Daphnide, etc., I confess I am 
taken. 

Sola here inflexit sensus, animumque labentem 

[She alone hath made me waver and turned my mind,] 

I could hold out no longer. Such another mishap, but worse, 
had Stratocles the physician, that blear-eyed old man, muco 
plenus (so Prodromus describes him ^); he was a severe woman- 
hater all his \\it, faeda ei contumehosa semper in jeminas profatus, 
a bitter persecutor of the whole sex, humanas aspides et viperas 
appellabat [he called them asps and vipers in human shape], 
he forswore them all still, and mocked them wheresoever he 
came, in such vile terms, ut mairem et sot ores odisses, that if thou 
hadst heard him, thou wouldst have loathed thine own mother 
and sisters for his word’s sake. Yet this old doting fool was 
taken at last with that celestial and divine look of Myrilla, the 
daughter of Anticles the gardener, that smirking wench, that 
he shaved off his bushy beard, painted his face, curled his hair,^ 
wore a laurel crown to cover his bald pate, and for her love 
besides was ready to run mad. For the very day that he 
married he was so furious, ut solis occasum minus expectare 
posset (a terrible, a monstrous long day), he could not stay till 
it was night, sed omnibus insalutatis in thalamum Jesiinans 
irrupit, the meat scarce out of his mouth, without any leave- 
taking, he would needs go presently to bed. What young man, 
therefore, if old men be so intemperate, can secure himself? 
Who can say, I will not be taken with a beautiful object, I can, 
I will contain? No, saith Lucian® of his mistress, she is so 
fair, that if thou dost but see her, “she will stupefy thee, kill 
thee straight, and, Medusa-like, turn thee to a stone; thou 
canst not pull thine eyes from her, but, as an adamant doth 
iron, she will carry thee bound headlong whither she will 
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herself/' infect thee like a basilisk. It holds both in men and 
women. Dido was amazed at iEneas* presence: Ohstupuit 
primo aspectu Sidonia Dido\ and, as he feelingly verified out 
of his experience: 

Quam ego postquam vidi, non ita amavi ut sant solent 
Homines, sed eodem pacto ut insani solent.^ 

I lov’d her not as others soberly, 

But as a madman rageth, so did 1. 

So Musaeus of Leander, nusquam lumen detorquet ah ilia [he 
never turned his eyes from her]; and Chaucer of Palamon,® 

He cast his eye upon Emilia. 

And therewith he blent and cried ha, ha, 

As though he had been stroke unto the heart. 

If you desire to know more particularly what this beauty is, 
how it doth injiuere [influence], how it doth fascinate (for, as 
all hold, love is a fascination), thus in brief. “This comeliness 
or beauty ariseth from the due proportion of the whole, or from 
each several part.“ * For an exact delineation of which, I refer 
you to poets, historiographers, and those amorous writers, to 
Lucian's Imagines and Charidemus, Xenophon’s description of 
Panthea, Petronius’ Catalecta^ Heliodorus’ Chariclea, Tatius’ 
Leucippe, Longus Sophista’s Daphnis and Chloe, Theodorus Pro- 
dromus his Rhodanthe, Aristaenetus' and Philostratus’ Epistles, 
Balthasar Castilio, Ith. 4 de aulico, Laurentius, cap. 10 de melan., 
/Eneas Sylvius his Lucretia, and every poet almost, which have 
most accurately described a perfect beauty, an absolute feature, 
and that through every member, both in men and women. 
Each part must concur to the perfection of it; for as Seneca 
saith, Ep. 33, lib. 4, Non est formosa mulier cujus crus laudaiur 
et hrachium^ sed ilia cujus simtd universa facies admirationem 
singulis partibus dedit: she is no fair woman, whose arm, thigh, 
etc., are commended, except the face and all the other parts 
be correspondent. And the face especially gives a lustre to 
the rest: the face is it that commonly denominates fair or foul: 
arx forma, facies, the face is beauty’s tower; and though the 
other parts be deformed, yet a good face carries it (facies non 
uxor amatur [’tis the face, not the wife, that is loved]), that 
alone is most part respected, principally valued, deliciis suis 
feroXf and of itself able to captivate. 

Urit te Glycera nitor, 

Urit grata protervitas 
Et vultus nimium lubncus aspici.* 
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Glycera*s too fair a face was it that set him on fire, too fine to 
be beheld. When Chaerea ^ saw the singing- wench's sweet looks, 
he was so taken, that he cried out, 0 faciem pukhram, deleo 
omnes dehinc ex animo midiereSy tcedet quotidianarum harum 
formarumi fair face, I 'll never love any but her, look on 
any other hereafter but her; I am weary of these ordinary 
beauties, away with them!” The more he sees her, the, worse 
he is, unique videndo; as in a burning-glass the sunbearifis are 
re-collected to a centre, the rays of love are projected frotn her 
eyes. It was .Eneas' countenance ravished Queen Dido, os 
humerosque deo stmiltSj he had an angelical face. 

0 sacros vultus Baccho vel Apolltne digvos, 

Quos vir, quos tuio femtna nulla videt I ^ 

O sacred looks, befitting majesty, 

Which never mortal wight could safely see ! 


Although for the greater part this beauty be most eminent in 
the face, yet many times those other members yield a most 
pleasing grace, and are alone sufficient to enamour. An high 
brow like unto the bright heavens, Cceli pulchernma plaga, 
Frons ubi vivit honor yfrons uhi ludit amor [a brow where honour 
dwells and love disports], white and smooth like the polished 
alabaster, a pair of cheeks of vermilion colour, in which love 
lodgeth: Amor qui mollibus gents puellce pernoctas flove that 
dallies on a maid’s soft cheeks]; a coral lip, suaviorum delubrum 
[a shrine of kisses], in which Basia milk palenL, basia milk 
latent [a thousand kisses show, a thousand lie hid], graiiarum 
sedes gratissma^ [sweetest abode of sweetness]; a sweet-smelling 
flower, from which bees may gather honey; 

MellilegcD volucres, quid adhuc cava thyma rosasque, etc. 

Omnes ad domince labra veniie mece. 

Ilia rosas spiral, etc.^ 

[Y e honey- gathering bees, wherefore seek ye thyme and 
roses? Come all to the lips of my mistress, she 
breathes roses, etc.] 


A white and round neck, that via lactea [milky way]; dimple in 
the chin, black eyebrows, Cupidinis arcus [Cupid’s bow], sweet 
breath, white and even teeth; [that] which some caU the sale- 
piece, a fme soft round pap, gives an excellent grace, Quak 
dccus tumidis Pario de marworc mammis I ^ and make a pleasant 
vMey lacuum stnum, between two chalky hills* sororiantes 
papillulas, et ad prurttum frigidos amaiores solo aspeOu exalatUes. 
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Unde is, Forma papillarum quam fuit apta premi!^ — ^Again, 
Urebant oculos durcs stantesque mamillce. 

A flaxen hair: golden hair was even in great account, for 
which Virgil commends Dido, Nondum sustulerat flavum Proser- 
pinina crinem [not yet had Proserpine put up her golden hair], 
Et crines nodantur in aurum [the hair is tied in a golden knot]. 
Apollonius (Argonaut, lib. 4, Jasonis jiava coma incendit cor 
Medece) will have Jason’s golden hair to be the main cause of 
Medea’s dotage on him. Castor and Pollux were both yellow- 
haired; Paris, Menelaus, and most amorous young men have 
been such in all ages, molles ac suaves, as Baptista Porta infers, 
Physiog. lib. 2^ lovely to behold. Homer so commends Helen, 
makes Patroclus and Achilles both yellow-haired; pulchricoma 
[fair-haired] Venus; and Cupid himself was yellow-haired, in 
aurum coruscanie et crispanie capillo [with bright curly golden 
locks], like that neat picture of Narcissus in Callistratus, for 
so Psyche spied him asleep;® Briseis, Polyxena, etc., flaviconuB 
omnes [were all yellow-haired]. 

And Hero the fair. 

Whom young Apollo courted for her hair. 

Leland commends Guithera, King Arthur’s wife, for a fair 
flaxen hair: so Paulus .^^milius sets out Clodoveus, that lovely 
king of France. Synesius * holds every effeminate fellow or 
adulterer is fair-haired; and Apuleius adds that Venus herself, 
Goddess of Love, cannot delight, “though she come accompanied 
with the Graces, and all Cupid’s train to attend upon her, girt 
with her own girdle, and smell of cinnamon and balm, yet if 
she be bald or bad*haired, she cannot please her Vulcan.” ® 
Which belike makes our Venetian ladies at this day to counter- 
feit yellow hair so much, great women to calamistrate and curl 
it up, vibrantes ad gratiam crines, ei tot orbibus in capiivitaiem 
fiexos, to adorn their heads with spangles, pearls, and made 
flowers; and all courtiers to affect a pleasing grace in this kind, 
lira word, “the hairs are Cupid’s nets, to catch all comers, a 
brushy wood, in which Cupid builds his nest, and under whose 
shadow all loves a thousand several ways sport themselves.”® 
A little soft hand, pretty little mouth, small, fine long fingers 
(Gratia quae digitis, ’tis that which Apollo did admire in Daphne: 
laudat digitosque manusque), a straight and slender body, a 
small foot, and well-proportioned leg hath an excellent lustre, 
cut ioium incumbit corpus uti fundarnento codes ’ [on which the 
whole body rests as a house on its foundation], Clearchus 
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vowed to his friend Amynander in Aristaenetus,^ that the most 
attractive part in his mistress, to make him love and like her 
first, was her pretty leg and foot: a soft and white skin, etc., 
have their peculiar graces: Nebula haud est moUior ac hujus 
cutis est, edepol papillam bellulam ^ [a cloud cannot be softer 
than this maid’s skin; a pretty little pap, forsooth]. 1 Though 
in men these parts are not so much respected; a grim Saracen 
sometimes, nudus membra Pyracmon [a bare-limbed Cyclops], 
a martial hirsute face pleaseth best; a black man is a pearl in 
a fair woman’s eye, and is as acceptable as lame * Vulcan was to 
Venus; for he, being a sweaty fuliginous blacksmith, was dearly 
beloved of her, when fair Apollo, nimble Mercury were rejected, 
and the rest of the sweet-faced gods forsaken. Many women 
(as Petronius observes^) sordibus calent [fall in love with low 
fellows] (as many men are more moved with kitchen-wenches, 
and a poor market-maid, than all these illustrious court and city 
dames), will sooner dote upon a slave, a servant, a dirt-dauber, 
a Brontes, a cook, a player, if they see his naked legs or arms, 
torosaque brachia [brawny arms], etc./ like that huntsman 
Meleager in Philostratus, though he be all in rags, obscene and 
dirty, besmeared like a ruddle-man, a gipsy, or a chimney- 
sweeper, than upon a noble gallant, Nireus, Hephaestion, Alci- 
biades, or those embroidered courtiers full of silk and gold. 
Justin’s wife, a citizen of Rome, fell in love with Pylades a 
player, and was ready to run mad for him, had not Galen him- 
self helped her by chance.® Faustina the empress doted on 
a fencer. 

Not one of a thousand falls in love, but there is some peculiar 
part or other which pleaseth most, and inflames him above the 
rest. A company of young philosophers on a time fell at 
variance,’ wluch part of a woman was most desirable and 
pleased best.^ some said the forehead, some the teeth, some 
the eyes, cheeks, lips, neck, chin, etc.; the controversy was 
referred to Lais of Corinth to decide; but she, smiling, said they 
were a company of fools; for suppose they had her where they 
wished, what would they first seek? ® Yet, this notwith- 
standing, I do easily grant, neque quis vestrum negaverit, opinor 
[and none of you, I think, will gainsay it], all parts are attractive, 
but especially the eyes,® 

Videt igne micantes, 

Sideribtis similes oculos, 

[He sees her eyes sparkling like the stars,] 
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which are love’s fowlers, aucupium amoris; the shoeing- 
horns, “the hooks of love” (as Arandus will), “the guides, 
touchstone, judges, that in a moment cure madmen and make 
sound folks mad, the watchmen of the body; what do they 
not ? how vex they not ? ” ^ All this is true, and (which 
Athenaeus, lib. 13 Deipnosoph. cap. 5, and Tatius * hold) they 
are the chief seats of love, and as James Lernutius hath facetely 
expressed in an elegant ode of his : ® 

Amorem ocellis flammeolis hercs 
Vtdi tnsidenUm, credite posteri, 

Frairesque ctrcum ludtbundos 
Cum pharetra vohtare ct arcu, etc. 

I saw Love sitting in my mistress’ eyes 
Sparkhng, believe it all posterity, 

And his attendants playing round about 
With bow and arrows ready for to fly. 

Scaliger calls the eyes “Cupid’s arrows;* the tongue, the 
lightning of love; the paps, the tents”: Balthasar Castilio,® 
the causes, the chariots, the lamps of love: 

Mmula lumina stellis, 

Lumina qua possent solltcitare deos; 

Eyes emulating stars in light, 

Enticing gods at the first sight; 

Love’s orators, Petronius: 

0 blandos oculos, et 0 faretos, 

Et quadam propria nota loquaces : 
lllic est Venus, et leves amores, 

Atque ipsa in medio sedet voluptas; 

O sweet and pretty speaking eyes. 

Where Venus, love, and pleasure lies; 

Love’s torches, touch-box, naphtha, and matches, Tibullus : • 

Illius ex ocuhs quum vult exutere divos, 

Accendit geminas lampadas acer amor. 

Tart I^ve, when he will set the gods on fire, 

Lightens the eyes as torches to desire. 

Leander, at the first sight of Hero’s eyes, was incensed, saith 
Musaeus : 

Simul in oculorum radiis crescebat fax amorumt 
Et cor fervebat invecti ignis impeiu ; 
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Pulchritudo emm Celebris immaculatcs femina, 
Acutior homimbus est veloci sagitta, 

Oculus vero via est, db oculi ictibus 
Vulnus dilahitur, et in prcecordia viri manat. 

Love's torches 'gan to bum first in her eyes, 
And set his heart on fire which never dies : 

P'or the fair beauty of a virgin pure \ 

Is sharper than a dart, and doth mure ' 

A deeper wound, which pierceth to the heart 
By the eyes, and causcth such a cruel smart. 


A modem poet ^ brings in Amnon complaining of Tamar: 

Et me fascino 

Occidit ille risus et formtp lepos, 

IlJe mtor, ilia gratia, et vents decor, 

Illcp cBmulantes purpuram, et rosas gence,^ 

Oculique vinctcrque aureo nodo comer. 

It was thy beauty, 'twas thy pleasing smile. 

Thy grace and comeliness did me beguile ; 

Thy rose-like cheeks and unto purple fair. 

Thy lovely eyes and golden knotted hair. 

Philostratus Lemnius ^ cries out on his mistress' basilisk eyes, 
ar dentes faces, those two burning-glasses, they had so inflamed 
his soul, that no water could quench it. ^‘What a tyranny" 
(saith he), ‘*what a penetration of bodies is this! thou drawest 
with violence, and swallowest me up, as Charybdis doth sailors, 
with thy rocky eyes: he that falls into this gulf of love can never 
get out." Let this be the corollary then, the strongest beams 
of beauty are still darted from the eyes. 

Nam quis lumina tanta, tanta 
Posset lumtnibus suis tueri, 

Non statim trepidansque, palpitansque. 

Free desiderii cBstuantis aura? etc.* 

For who such eyes with his can see, 

And not forthwith enamoured be! 

And as men catch dotterels by putting out a leg or an arm, 
with those mutual glances of the eyes they first inveigle one 
another. Cynthia prima suis miserum me cepit oceUis ® ['twas 
with her eyes that Cynthia first led me captive]. Of all eyes 
(by the way) black are most amiable, enticing and fairest, which 
the poet observes in commending of his mistress, Spectandum 
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nigris ocuUs, nigrogue capillo ^ [notable for black eyes and black 
hair], which Hesiod admires in his Alcmena, 

Cujus a vertxce ac nigricantibus oculis, 

Tale quiddam spiral ac ab aurea Venere^ 

From her black eyes, and from her golden face, 

As if from Venus came a lovely grace 

and Triton in his Milane, Nigra ociilos for mosa mihi^ [a black- 
eycd maid to me is beautiful], Homer * useth that epithet of 
ox-eyed in describing Juno, because a round black eye is the 
best, the son of beauty, and farthest from black the worse; 
which Polydore Virgil ^ taxeth in our nation : Angli ut plurimum 
ccBsiis oculisj we have grey eyes for the most part. Baptista 
Porta, Physiognom. lib. 3, puts grey colour upon children, they 
be childish eyes, dull and heavy. Many commend on the other 
side Spanish ladies, and those Greek dames ® at this day, for the 
blackness of their eyes, as Porta doth his Neapolitan young 
wives. Suetonius describes Julius Caesar to have been nigris 
vegeiisque oculis micantibus, of a black quick sparkling eye: 
and although Averroes, in his Colligety will have such persons 
timorous, yet without question they are most amorous. 

Now, last of all, I will show you by what means beauty doth 
fascinate, bewitch, as some hold, and work upon the soul of 
a man by the eye. For certainly I am of the poet’s mind, 
love doth bewitch and strangely change us. 

Ludit amor sensus, oculos perstringit, et aufert 
Libertatem animi, mira nos fasetnai arte. 

Credo ahquis deemon subiens preecordia flammam 
Concitat, et rapiam tollii de cardine mentem.’^ 

Love mocks our senses, curbs our liberties. 

And doth bewitch us with his art and rings, 

I think some devil gets into our entrails. 

And kindles coals, and heaves our souls from th* hinges. 

Heliodorus, lib. 3, proves at large that love is witchcraft, *‘it 
gets in at our eyes, pores, nostrils, engenders the same qualities 
and affections in us, as were in the party whence it came.” ® 
The manner of the fascination, as Ficinus, lo cap. Com. in 
Plat., declares it, is thus: Mortal men are then especially 
bewitched, whenas by often gazing one on the other they 
direct sight to sight, join eye to eye, and so drink and suck 
in love between them; for the beginning of this disease is the 
eye,® And therefore he that hath a clear eye, though he be 
otherwise deformed, by often looking upon him, will make one 
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mad, and tie him fast to him by the eye.” ^ Leonard. Varius, 
lib. 1, cap. 2, de Jascinat.^ telleth us that by this interview 
‘‘the purer spirits are infected/’ ^ the one eye pierceth through 
the other with his rays, which he sends forth, and many men 
have those excellent piercing eyes, that, which Suetonius 
relates of Augustus, their brightness is such, they compel their 
spectators to look off, and can no more endure them ^an the 
sunbeams. Barradius, lib. 6, cap. 10, de Harmonia Mangel., 
reports as much of our Saviour Christ, and Peter Morales ^ of 
the Virgin Mary, whom Nicephorus ^ describes likewise to have 
been yellow-haired, of a wheat colour, but of a most amiable 
and piercing eye. The rays, as some think, sent from the eyes, 
carry certain spiritual vapours with them, and so infect the 
other party, and that in a moment. I know, they that hold 
visio fit intra mittendo [sight comes from receiving the images] 
will make a doubt of this; but Ficinus proves it from blear- 
eyes, “that by sight alone make others blear-eyed; and it is 
more than manifest that the vapour of the corrupt blood doth 
get in together with the rays, and so by the contagion the 
spectator’s eyes are infected.” ® Other arguments there are of 
a basilisk, that kills afar off by sight, as that Ephesian did of 
whom Philostratus speaks,® of so pernicious an eye, he poisoned 
all he looked steadily on: and that other argument, menstrua 
femina, out of Aristotle’s Problems, morbosa Capivaccius adds, 
and Septalius the Commentator,’ that contaminate a looking- 
glass with beholding it. “So the beams that come from the 
agent’s heart, by the eyes, infect the spirits about the patients, 
inwardly wound, and thence the spirits infect the blood.” ® 
To this effect she complained in Apuleius,® “Thou art the cause 
of my grief; thy eyes, piercing through mine eyes to mine inner 
parts, have set my bowels on fire, and therefore pity me that 
am now ready to die for thy sake.” Ficinus illustrates this 
with a familiar example of that Marrhusian Phaedrus and 
Theban Lycias : “ Lycias he stares on Phaedrus’ face, and Phaedrus 
fastens the balls of his eyes upon Lycias, and with those sparkling 
ra3rs sends out his spirits. The beams of Phaedrus’ eyes are 
easily mingled with the beams of Lycias’, auid spirits are joined 
to spirits. This vapour, begot in Phaedrus’ heart, enters into 
Lycias’ bowels; and that which is a greater wonder, Phaedrus’ 
blood is in Lycias’ heart, and thence come those ordinary love- 
speeches, My sweetheart Phaedrus! and mine own self, my dear 
bowels! And Phaedrus again to Lycias, 0 my light, my joy, 
my soul, my life! Phaedrus follows Lycias, because his heart 
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would have his spirits ; and Lycias follows Phaedrus, because he 
loves the seat of his spirits ; both follow, but Lycias the eamester 
of the two: the river hath more need of the fountain than the 
fountain of the river; as iron is drawn to that which is touched 
with a loadstone, but draws not it again, so Lycias draws 
Phaedrus.” ^ But how comes it to pass, then, that a blind 
man loves, that never saw? We read, in the Lives of the 
Fathers, a story of a child that was brought up in the wilder- 
ness, from his infancy, by an old hermit: now come to man’s 
estate, he saw by chance two comely women wandering in the 
woods: he asked the old man what creatures they were, he 
told him fairies; after a while, talking obiter [casually], the 
hermit demanded of him, which was the pleasantest sight that 
ever he saw in his life? He readily replied, the two fairies 
he spied in the wilderness.^ So that, without doubt, there is 
some secret loadstone in a beautiful woman, a magnetic power, 
a natural inbred affection, which moves our concupiscence; 
and, as he sings, 

Methinks I have a mistress yet to come, 

And still I seek, I love, I know not whom. 

'Tis true indeed of natural and chaste love, but not of this 
heroical passion, or rather brutish burning lust of which we 
treat; we speak of wandering, wanton, adulterous eyes, which, 
as he saith,^ ‘‘lie still in wait as so many soldiers, and when 
they spy an innocent spectator fixed on them, shoot him through, 
and presently bewitch him: especially when they shall gaze 
and gloat, as wanton lovers do one upon another, and with 
a pleasant eye-conflict participate each other’s souls.” Hence 
you may perceive how easily and how quickly we may be taken 
in love; since at the twinkling of an eye, Phaedrus’ spirits may 
so perniciously infect Lycias’ blood. “Neither is it any wonder, 
if we but consider how many other diseases closely, and as 
suddenly, are caught by infection, plague, itch, scabs, flux,” 
etc. * The spirits, taken in, will not let him rest that hath 
received them, but egg him on, idque petit corpus mens unde 
est saucia amore ^ [and the mind seeks the body whence it 
received its love-wound]; and we may manifestly perceive a 
strange eduction of spirits, by such as bleed at nose after they 
be dead, at the presence of the murderer; but read more of 
this in Lemnius, lib* 2 de occult* not* mir. cap* 7, Valleriola, 
lib. 2 Observ. cap* 7, Valesius, Controv., Ficinus, Cardan, Libanius 
de cruentis cadaveribus, etc. 
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Subsect. III. — Artificial Allurements of Love^ Causes and 
Provocations to Lust; Gestures, Clothes, Dower, etc, 

' Natural beauty is a stronger loadstone of itself, as jjou have 
heard, a great temptation, and pierceth to the very! heart; ^ 
forma verecunda nocuit mihi visa puellce [I am smitten With the 
beauty of a modest maid whom I have seen]; but mu\:h more 
when those artificial enticements and provocations of gfestures, 
clothes, jewels, pigments, exomations, shall be annexed unto 
it; those other circumstances, opportunity of time and place, 
shall concur, which of themselves alone were all-sufficient, each 
one in particular, to produce this effect. It is a question much 
controverted by some wise men, forma debeat plus arti an 7iaiurcel 
whether natural or artificial objects be more powerful? but not 
decided: for my part, I am of opinion that, though beauty itself 
be a great motive, and give an excellent lustre in sordibus, in 
beggary, as a jewel on a dunghill will shine and cast his rays, 
it cannot be suppressed, which Heliodorus feigns of Chariclea, 
though she were in beggar’s weeds: yet, as it is used, artificial 
is of more force, and much to be preferred. 

Sic dentaia sibi videtur Algle, 

Emptis ossibus Indicoque cornu ; 

Stc qua nigfior est cadente moro, 

Cerussata stbi placet Lycons* 

So toothless ^gle seems a pretty one, 

Set out with new-bought teeth of Indy bone: 

So foul Lycons blacker than berry 
Herself admires, now finer than cherry. 

John Lerius the Burgundian, cap, S, Hist, navi gat. in Brasil., 
IS altogether on my side. “For whereas” (saith he) “at our 
coming to Brazil, we found both men and women naked as 
they were bom, without any covering, so much as of their 
privities, and could not be persuaded, by our Frenchmen that 
lived a year with them, to wear any, many will think that our 
so long commerce with naked women must needs be a great 
provocation to lust”; but he concludes otherwise, that their 
nakedness did much less entice them to lasciviousness than 
our women’s clothes.® “And I dare boldly affirm” (saith he) 
“that those glittering attires, counterfeit colours,* headgears, 
curled hairs, plaited coats, cloaks, gowns, costly stomachers, 
guarded and loose garments, and all those other accoutrements 
wherewith our countrywomen counterfeit a beauty, and so 
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curiously set out themselves, cause more inconvenience in this 
kind than that barbarian homeliness, although they be no whit 
inferior unto them in beauty. I could evince the truth of this 
by many other arguments, but I appeal’^ (saith he) “to my 
companions at that present, which were all of the same mind.” 
His countryman Montaigne, in his Essays, is of the same opinion, 
and so are many others; out of whose assertions thus much 
in brief we may conclude, that beauty is more beholding to art 
than nature, and stronger provocations proceed from outward 
ornaments than such as nature hath provided. It is true that 
those fair sparkling eyes, white neck, coral lips, turgent paps, 
rose-coloured cheeks, etc., of themselves are potent enticers; 
but when a comely, artificial, well-composed look, pleasing 
gesture, an affected carriage shall be added, it must needs be 
far more forcible than it was, when those curious needleworks, 
variety of colours, purest dyes, jewels, spangles, pendants, lawn, 
lace, tiffanies, fair and fine linen, embroideries, calamistrations, 
ointments, etc., shall be added, they will make the veriest 
dowdy otherwise a goddess, when nature shall be furthered by 
art. For it is not the eye of itself that enticeth to lust, but an 
“adulterous eye,” as Peter terms it (2, ii, 14), a wanton, a rolling, 
lascivious eye: a wandering eye, which Isaiah taxeth (iii, 16). 
Christ Himself and the Virgin Mary had most beautiful eyes, 
as amiable eyes as any persons, saith Barradius,^ that ever lived, 
but withal so modest, so chaste, that whosoever looked on them 
was freed from that passion of burning lust; if we may believe 
Gerson ^ and Bonaventure,^ there was no such antidote against 
it as the Virgin Mary’s face; ’tis not the eye, but carriage of it, 
as they use it, that causeth such effects. When Pallas, Juno, 
Venus, were to win Paris’ favour for the golden apple, as it is 
elegantly described in that pleasant interlude of Apuleius,® 
Juno came with majesty upon the stage, Minerva [with] gravity, 
but Venus dulce subridenSj constitit aniwne; et gratissimce Gratice 
deani propitianteSj etc., came in smiling with her gracious graces 
and exquisite music, as if she had danced, et nonnunquam 
saltare solis ocidis, and which was the main matter of all, she 
danced with her rolling eyes : they were the brokers and harbingers 
of her suit. So she makes her brags in a modem poet: 


Soon could I make my brow to tyrannize, 

And force the world do homage to mine eyes.® 


The eye is a secret orator, the first bawd, amoris porta [the gate 
of love], and with private looks, winking, glances and smiles, 

III — 
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as SO many dialogues, they make up the match many times, 
and understand one another’s meanings before they come to 
speak a word. Euryalus and Lucretia ^ were so mutually ena- 
moured by the eye, and prepared to give each other entertain- 
ment, before ever they had conference: he asked her g(^od will 
with his eyes; she did suffragari [favour him], and gave pnsent 
with a pleasant look. That Thracian Rhodopis ^ was si excel- 
lent at this dumb rhetoric, “that if she had but looked upon 
any one almost” (saith Calasiris) “she would have bewitched 
him, and he could not possibly escape it.” For, as Salvianus 
observes,* “the eyes are the windows of our souls, by which as 
so many channels, all dishonest concupiscence gets into our 
hearts.” They reveal our thoughts, and as they say, frons 
animi index [the face is the index to the mind], but the eye of 
the countenance: Quid procacihus intuere ocellis?^ [Why look’st 
thou at me with forward glance?], etc. I may say the same 
of smiling, gait, nakedness of parts, plausible gestures, etc. To 
laugh is the proper passion of a man, an ordinary thing to 
smile; but those counterfeit, composed, affected, artificial, and 
reciprocal, those counter-smiles are the dumb-shows and prog- 
nostics of greater matters, which they most part use to inveigle 
and deceive; though many fond lovers again are so frequently 
mistaken, and led into a fool’s paradise. For if they see but 
a fair maid laugh, or show a pleasant countenance, use some 
gracious words or gestures, they apply it all to themselves, as 
done in their favour; sure she loves them, she is willing, 
coming, etc. 

Stultus quando videt quod pulchra puellula ridetf 
Turn fatuus credit se quod amare velit. 

When a fool sees a fair maid for to smile, 

He thinks she loves him, 'tis but to beguile. 

They make an art of it, as the poet telleth us: 

Quis credat? discunt etiam rider e puellce, 

Queeritur atque ilhs hac quoque parte decor * 

Who can believe ? to laugh maids make an art. 

And seek a pleasant grace to that same part. 

And 'tis as great an enticement as any of the rest: 

Subrisit molle puella, 

Cor till rile salii.* 

She makes thine heart leap with a pleasing gentle smile of hers.’ 
Duke ridentem Lalagen amabo, 

Duke loquentem* 
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I love Lalage as much for smiling as for discoursing; delectata 
ilia risit tarn blandum, as he said in Petronius of his mistress; 
being well pleased, she gave so sweet a smile. It won Ismenius, 
as he confesseth,^ Ismene suhrisit amatoriumf Ismene smiled so 
lovingly the second time I saw her, that I could not choose but 
admire her: and Galla’s sweet smile quite overcame Faustus 
the shepherd, 2 Me aspiciens motis blande suhrisit ocellis [as she 
caught sight of me, she smiled sweetly]. All other gestures of 
the body will enforce as much. Daphnis in Lucian® was a 
poor tattered wench when I knew her first, said Crobyle, pannosa 
et lacera, but now she is a stately piece indeed, hath her maids 
to attend her, brave attires, money in her purse, etc.; and will 
you know how this came to pass? “by setting out herself after 
the best fashion, by her pleasant carriage, affability, sweet 
smiling upon all,” etc. Many women dote upon a man for his 
complement only, and good behaviour, they are won in an 
instant; too credulous to believe that every light, wanton 
suitor who sees or makes love to them is instantly enamoured, 
he certainly dotes on, admires them, will surely marry, whenas 
he means nothing less, ’tis his ordinary carriage in all such 
companies. So both delude each other by such outward shows ; 
and amongst the rest, an upright, a comely grace, courtesies, 
gentle salutations, cringes, a mincing gait, a decent and an 
affected pace, are most powerful enticers, and which the prophet 
Esay, a courtier himself, and a great observer, objected to the 
daughters of Zion (iii, 16), “they minced as they went, and made 
a tinkling with their feet.” To say the truth, what can they 
not effect by such means? 


Whilst nature decks them in their best attires 
Of youth and beauty which the world admires, 

Urit 

Voce, ntanu, gressu, pectore, fronte, oculis.*^ 


[She kindles love with voice, hand, step, breast, brow, 
eyes.] 

When art shall be annexed to beauty, when wiles and guiles 
shall concur; for to speak as it is, love is a kind of legerdemain; 
mere juggling, a fascination. When they show their fair hand, 
fine foot and leg withal, tiiagnum sui desiderium nobis relinquuntj 
saith Balthasar Castilio, lib, i, they set us a-longing, “and so 
when they pull up their petticoats and outward garments,”® 
as usually they do to show their fine stockings, and those of 
purest silken dye, gold fringes, laces, embroiderings (it shall go 
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hard but when they go to church, or to any other place, all shall 
be seen), ’tis but a springe to catch woodcocks; and as Chry- 
sostom telleth them downright, ^ “though they say nothing with 
their mouths, they speak in their gait, they speak with their 
eyes, they speak in the carriage of their bodies.'* An<^ what 
shall we say otherwise of that baring of their necks, shoulders, 
naked breasts, arms and wrists? to what end are they bu|t only 
to tempt men to lust? 

Nam quid lacteolus sinus, et ipsas 

PrcB te fers sine linteo papillas ? 

Hoc est dicere, posce, posce, trado ; 

Hoc est ad Venerem vocate amantes* 


[Why do you show your milk-white breast and expose 
your bosom, as if to say, '*You have but to ask 
and I deliver" ? Surely this is the call to love.] 


There needs no more, as Fredericus Matenesius well observes,® 
but a crier to go before them so dressed, to bid us look out, a 
trumpet to sound, or for defect a sow-gelder to blow: 

Look out, look out and see 
What object this may be 
That doth perstringe mine eye ; 

A gallant lady goes 
In rich and gaudy clothes, 

But whither away God knows, 

. . look out, etc , et qucB sequuniur,* 

or to what end and purpose ? But to leave all these phantastical 
raptures, I ’ll prosecute my intended theme. Nakedness, as I 
have said, is an odious thing of itself, remedium amoris [a cure 
for love]; yet it may be so used, in part, and at set times, that 
there can be no such enticement as it is: 


Nec mihi cincta Diana placet, nec nuda Cythere, 

Ilia voluptatis nil habei, hcec nimiumJ* 

[For me nor Dian draped nor Venus nude; 

One charms too much, the other is too crude.] 

David so espied Bathsheba, the elders Susanna: Apelles was 
enamoured with Campaspe, when he was to paint her naked 
Tiberius, in Suet, cap, 42, supped with Sestius Gallus, an old 
lecher, libidinoso sene, ea lege ut nudes puellce adminisirarent 
[on condition that naked girls should wait on them]; some say 
as much of Nero, and Pontus Heuter of Carolus Pugnax.’ 
Amongst the Babylonians, it was the custom of some lascivious 
queans to dance frisking in that fashion, saith Curtius, lib. 5, 
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and Sardus, de mor. gent. lib. i, writes of others to that effect. 
The Tuscans at some set banquets had naked women to attend 
upon them/ which Leonicus, Varta hist. lib. 3, cap. 96, confirms 
of such other bawdy nations. Nero would have filthy pictures 
still hanging in his chamber, which is too commonly used in 
our times, and Heliogabalus, etiam coram agentes, ut ad venerem 
incitarent. So things may be abused. A servant-maid in 
Aristacnetus 2 spied her master and mistress through the key- 
hole merrily disposed; upon the sight she fell in love with her 
master.® Antoninus Caracalla observed his mother-in-law with 
her breasts amorously laid open; he was so much moved, that 
he said, Ah si licet et! 0 that I might! which she by chance 
overhearing, replied as impudently, Quidguid libel licet Thou 
mayst do what thou wilt: and upon that temptation he married 
her: this object was not in cause, not the thing itself, but that 
unseemly, undecent carriage of it. 

When you have all done, veniimt a vesie sagiitce, the greatest 
provocations of lust are from our apparel; God makes, they say, 
man shapes, and there is no motive like unto it, 


Which doth even beauty beautify, 
And most bewitch a wretched eye. ® 


A filthy knave, a deformed quean, a crooked carcass, a maukin, 
a witch, a rotten post, an hedge-stake may be set out and tricked 
up that it shall make as fair a show, as much enamour, as the 
rest ; many a silly fellow is so taken. Primum luxurice aucupiumy 
one calls it, the first snare of lust; Bossus,® aucupium animaruin 
[a snare of souls], leihalem arundtnem, a fatal reed, the greatest 
bawd, forte lenocinium, sanguines lacrimis deplorandum, saith 
Matenesius,’ and with tears of blood to be deplored. Not that 
comeliness of clothes is therefore to be condemned, and those 
usual ornaments: there is a decency and decorum in this as 
well as in other things, fit to be used, becoming several persons, 
and befitting their estates; he is only phantastical that is not in 
fashion, and like an old image in arras hangings, when a manner 
of attire is generally received; but when they are so new- 
fangled, so unstaid, so prodigious in their attires, beyond their 
means and fortunes, unbefitting their age, place, quality, condi- 
tion, what should we otherwise think of them? Why do they 
adorn themselves with so many colours of herbs, fictitious flowers, 
curious needleworks, quaint devices, sweet-smelling odours, 
with those inestimable riches of precious stones, pearls, rubies, 
diamonds, emeralds, etc.? Why do they crown themselves 
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with gold and silver, use coronets and tires of several fashions, 
deck themselves with pendants, bracelets, earrings, chains, 
girdles, rings, pins, spangles, embroideries, shadows, rabatoes, 
versicolour ribands ? Why do they make such glorious shcms with 
their scarfs, feathers, fans, masks, furs, laces, tiffanies, ruffs, falls, 
cauls, cuffs, damasks, velvets, tinsels, cloth of gold, silver, tissue? 
with colours of heavens, stars, planets: the strength of metals, 
stones, odours, flowers, birds, beasts, fishes, and whatsoever Africa, 
Asia, America, sea, land, art and industry of man can afford ? 
Why do they use and covet such novelty of inventions, such new- 
fangled tires, and spend such inestimable sums on them? “To 
what end are those crisped, false hairs, painted faces,” as the 
satirist observes,^ “such a composed gait, not a step awry?” 
Why are they like so many Sybarites, or Nero’s Poppaea, 
Ahasuerus’ concubines, so costly, so long a-dressing as Caesar 
was marshalling liis army, or an hawk in pruning? Bum moliun- 
tur, dum comuntur, annus est^ [they take a year decking and 
tiring themselves]: “a gardener takes not so much delight and 
pains in his garden, a horseman to dress his horse, scour his 
armour, a mariner about his ship, a merchant his shop and shop- 
book,” as they do about their faces, and all those other parts:* 
such setting up with corks, straitening with whalebones; why 
is it but, as a day-net catcheth larks, to make young men 
stoop unto them ? Philochanis, a gallant in Aristaenetus, advised 
his friend Polyaenus to take heed of such enticements, “for it 
was the sweet sound and motion of his mistress’s spangles and 
bracelets, the smell of her ointments, that captivated him 
first ” : * Illafuit mentis prtma ruina mece [that was the beginning 
of my infatuation]. Quid sihi vult pyxtdum turba, saith Lucian,* 
“to what use are pins, pots, glasses, ointments, irons, combs, 
bodkins, setting-sticks? why bestow they all their patrimonies 
and husbands’ yearly revenues on such fooleries?” bina patri- 
mania singulis auribuSy * “why use they dragons, wasps, snakes, 
for chains,” enamelled jewels on their necks, ears? Dignum 
potius for et ferro manus istas religari, aique utinam monilia vere 
dracones essent [iron bands would fit their wrists better, and 
I would that their chains were real dragons]; they had more 
need some of them be tied in Bedlam with iron chains, have a 
whip for a fan, and hair-cloths next to their skins, and instead 
of wrought smocks, have their cheeks stigmatized with a hot 
iron, I say, some of our Jezebels, instead of painting, if they 
were well served. But why is dl this labour, all this cost, 
preparation, riding, running, far-fetched and dear-bought stuff? 
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“Because forsooth they would be fair and fine, and where nature 
is defective, supply it by art”;^ Sanguine qiuB veto non rtibet, 
arte rubet^ [cheeks pale by nature are made red by art]; and 
to that purpose they anoint and paint their faces, to make 
Helen of Hecuba, parvamque extortamque puellam Europen [and 
an undersized, misshapen wench into an Europaj. To this 
intent they crush in their feet and bodies, hurt and crucify 
themselves, sometimes in lax clothes, an hundred yards I think 
in a gown, a sleeve; and sometimes again so close, tU nudos 
exprimant artus [as to show their limbs as if unclothed]. Now 
long tails and trains, and then short,® up, down, high, low, 
thick, thin, etc.; now little or no bands, then as big as cart- 
wheels; now loose bodies, then great fardingales and close- 
girt, etc. Why is all this, but with the whore in the Proverbs, 
to intoxicate some or other? Oculorum deapulantj one therefore 
calls it,^ et indicem libidints, the trap of lust, and sure token, 
as an ivy-bush is to a tavern. 

Quod pulckros, Glycere, sumas de pyxida vultus. 

Quod tibi compositoi nec sine lege comes : 

Quod niteat digttis adamas, bervllus tn aure, 

Non sum divinus, sed scio quid cupias. 

O Glycere, in that you paint so much, 

Your hair is so bedeckt in order such, 

With rings on fingers, bracelets in your ear, 

Although no prophet, tell I can, I fear. 

To be admired, to be gazed on, to circumvent some novice; as 
many times they do, that instead of a lady he loves a cap and 
a feather, instead of a maid that should have verum colorem, 
corpus solidufn et sued plenum [a natural colour, a plump and 
healthy body] (as Chierea describes his mistress in the poet ®), 
a painted face, a ruff -band, fair and fine linen, a coronet, a 
flower {Natureeque putat quod Juit artificis ® [he ascribes to nature 
what is due to art]), a wrought waistcoat he dotes on, or a pied 
petticoat, a pure dye instead of a proper woman. For generally, 
as with rich-furred conies, their cases are far better than their 
bodies, and like the bark of a cinnamon tree which is dearer 
than the whole bulk, their outward accoutrements are far more 
precious than their inward endowments. Tis too commonly so: 

Auferimur cultu et gemmis, auroque teguntur 
Omnia: pars minima est ipsa puella sui.'^ 

With gold and jewels all is covered, 

And with a strange tire we are won 
(Wliile she 's the least part of herself). 

And with such baubles quite undone. 
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Why do they keep in so long together, a whole winter some- 
times, and will not be seen but by torch- or candle-light, and 
come abroad with all the preparation may be, when they have 
no business, but only to show themselves? Spectatum ’deniunt, 
veniunt spectentur id ipscB [they come to see the show, arid show 
themselves]. ' 

For what is beauty if it be not seen. 

Or what is’t to be seen if not admir’d, 

And though admir’d, unless in love desir'd ? ^ 


Why do they go with such counterfeit gait, which Philo Judseus 
reprehends them for,^ and use (I say it again) such gestures, 
apish, ridiculous, indecent attires, sybaritical tricks ^fucos gents ^ 
purpurissam vents j cerussam fronti, leges oculis, etc., use those 
sweet perfumes, powders and ointments in public, flock to hear 
sermons so frequent? is it for devotion? or rather, as Basil tells 
them,^ to meet their sweethearts, and see fashions; for, as he 
saith, commonly they come so provided to that place, with 
such curious complements, with such gestures and tires, as if 
they should go to a dancing-school, a stage-play, or bawdy- 
house, fitter than a church. 

When such a she-priest comes her mass to say, 

Twenty to one they all forget to pray. 


“They make those holy temples, consecrated to godly martyrs 
and religious uses, the shops of impudence, dens of whores and 
thieves, and little better than brothei-houses/^ When we shall 
see these things daily done, their husbands bankrupts, if not 
cornutos, their wives light huswives, daughters dishonest; 
and hear of such dissolute acts, as daily we do, how should we 
think otherwise? what is their end, but to deceive and inveigle 
young men? As tow takes fire, such enticing objects produce 
their effect, how can it be altered ? When Venus stood before 
Anchises (as Homer feigns in one of his hymns in her costly 
robes, he was instantly taken; 

Cum ante ipsum siaret Jovis pita, vtdens earn 
Anchises, admtrdhaiur formam, et stupendas vestes ; 

Erat enim induta peplo, tgneis radiis splendidiore ; 

Habebat quoque torques Julgidos, flexiles helices, 

Tenerum collum ambiebant momlia pulchra, 

Aurea, variegata. 

When Venus stood before Anchises first. 

He was amaz'd to see her in her tires; 

For she had on a hood as red as fire. 
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And glittering chains, and ivy-twisted spires, 

About her tender neck were costly brooches, 

And necklaces of gold, enamell'd ouches. 

So when Medea came in presence of Jason first, attended by her 
nymphs and ladies, as she is described by Apollonius/ 

Cunctas vero ignis instar sequehatur splendor , 

Tantum ab aurets fimbriis resplendebat jubar, 

Accendttque in oculis dulce desiderium. 

A lustre followed them like flaming fire. 

And from their golden borders came such beams. 

Which in his eyes provok’d a sweet desire. 

Such a relation we have in Plutarch/ when the queens came 
and offered themselves to Antony, ‘‘with divers presents, and 
enticing ornaments, Asiatic allurements, with such wonderful 
joy and festivity, they did so inveigle the Romans, that no 
man could contain himself, all was turned to delight and pleasure. 
The women transformed themselves to Bacchus shapes, the men- 
children to satyrs and Pans; but Antony himself was quite 
besotted with Cleopatra^s sweet speeches, philters, beauty, 
pleasing tires: for when she sailed along the river Cydnus, with 
such incredible pomp in a gilded ship, herself dressed like 
Venus, her maids like the Graces, her pages like so many Cupids, 
Antony was amazed, and rapt beyond himself.”® Heliodorus, 
lib, I, brings in Danijeneta, stepmother to Cnemon, “whom 
she saw' in his scarfs, rings, robes, and coronet, quite mad for 
the love of him.”^ It was Judith’s pantofles that ravished 
the eyes of Holof ernes. And Cardan ® is not ashamed to confess 
that, seeing his wdfe the first time all in white, he did admire 
and instantly love her. If these outward ornaments were not 
of such force, why doth Naomi give Ruth counsel how to please 
Boaz?® And Judith, seeking to captivate Holof ernes, washed 
and anointed herself with sweet ointments, dressed her hair, 
a-nd put on costly attires. ’ The riot in this kind hath been 
excessive in times past; no man almost came abroad, but 
curled and anointed: 

Et matuHno sudans Crispinus amomo. 

Quantum vxx redolent duo funera,^ 

[And Crispinus reeking of his morning scent as strongly 
as two funerals,] 

one spent as much as two funerals at once; and with perfumed 
hairs, et rasa canos adorati capillos Assyrioque nardo^ [his grey 
hairs perfumed wdth roses and Assyrian nard]. What strange 
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things doth Suetonius ^ relate in this matter of Caligula's riot ! 
And Pliny, lih. 12 and 13! Read more in Dioscorides, Ulmus, 
Amoldus, Rondoletius de fuco et decoratione; for it is now an 
art, as it was of old (so Seneca records ^), offictncB sunk adores 
coquentium [there are workshops where scent is distilled]. 
Women are bad and men worse, no difference at all between 
their and our times. “Good manners" (as Seneca complains) 
“are extinct with wantonness, in tricking up themselves men 
go beyond women, they wear harlots’ colours, and do not walk, 
but jet and dance,” ® hie mulierj hcec vir [the mannish woman, 
the womanish man], more like players, butterflies, baboons, 
apes, antics, than men. So ridiculous, moreover, we are in our 
attires, and for cost so excessive, that, as Hierome said of old, 
Unofilio mllarum insunt pretia^ uno lino decies sesiertium inseri- 
tuT ; 'tis an ordinary thing to put a thousand oaks and an hundred 
oxen into a suit of apparel, to wear a whole manor on his back. 
What with shoe-ties, hangers, points, caps and feathers, scarfs, 
bands, cuffs, etc., in a short space their whole patrimonies are 
consumed. Heliogabalus is taxed by Lampridius, and admired 
in his age, for wearing jewels in his shoes, a common thing in 
our times, not for emperors and princes, but almost for serving- 
men and tailors; all the flowers, stars, constellations, gold and 
precious stones do condescend to set out their shoes. To 
repress the luxury of those Roman matrons, there was Lex 
Valeria and Oppia,* and a Cato to contradict; but no laws will 
serve to repress the pride and insolency of our days, the pro- 
digious riot in this kind. Lucullus’ wardrobe is put down by 
our ordinary citizens; and a cobbler's wife in Venice, a courtesan 
in Florence, is no whit inferior to a queen, if our geographers 
say true: and why is all this? “Why do they glory in their 
jewels” (as he saith ®) “or exult and triumph in the beauty of 
clothes? why is all this cost? to incite men the sooner to burning 
lust." They pretend decency and ornament; but let them take 
heed, lest while they set out their bodies they do not damn their 
souls; 'tis Bernard’s counsel:® “shine in jewels, stink in condi- 
tions; have purple robes, and a tom conscience." Let them 
take heed of Esay’s prophecy, that their slippers and attires 
be not taken from them, sweet balls, bracelets, ear-rings, veils, 
wimples, crisping-pins, glasses, fine linen, hoods, lawns, and 
sweet savours, they become not bald, burnt, and stink upon a 
sudden. And let maids beware, as Cyprian adviseth,^ “lest, 
while they wander too loosely abroad, they lose not their 
virginities," and, like Egyptian temples, seem fair without, but 
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prove rotten carcasses within. How much better were it for 
them to follow that good counsel of Tertullian! “to have 
their eyes painted with chastity, the Word of God inserted into 
their ears, Christ’s yoke tied to the hair, to subject themselves 
to their husbands. If they would do so, they should be comely 
enough, clothe themselves with the silk of sanctity, damask of 
devotion, purple of piety and chastity, and so painted, they shall 
have God Himself to be a suitor.”^ “Let whores and queans 
prank up themselves, let them paint their faces with minion and 
ceruse, they are but fuels of lust, and signs of a corrupt soul; 
if ye be good, honest, virtuous, and religious matrons, let 
sobriety, modesty, and chastity be your honour, and God 
Himself your love and desire.” ^ Mulier recte olet, ubi nihil 
olet^ then a woman smells best, when she hath no perfume at 
all; no crown, chain, or jewel (Guevara adds) is such an orna- 
ment to a virgin or virtuous woman, quam virgini pudor, as 
chastity is: more credit in a wise man’s eye and judgment 
they get by their plainness, and seem fairer than they that are 
set out with baubles, as a butcher’s meat is with pricks, puffed 
up, and adorned like so many jays with variety of colours. 
It is reported of Cornelia, that virtuous Roman lady, great 
Scipio’s daughter, Titus Sempronius' wife, and the mother of 
the Gracchi, that being by chance in company with a com- 
panion, a strange gentlewoman (some light huswife belike, that 
was dressed like a May-lady, and, as most of our gentlewomen 
are, “was more solicitous of her head-tire than of her health, 
that spent her time betwixt a comb and a glass, and had 
rather be fair than honest,” as Cato said, “and have the common- 
wealth turned topsy-turvy than her tires marred”*); and she 
did naught but brag of her fine robes and jewels, and provoked 
the Roman matron to show hers: Cornelia kept her in talk till 
her children came from school; “And these,” said she, “are 
my jewels,” and so deluded and put off a proud, vain, phan- 
tastical huswife. How much better were it for our matrons to 
do as she did, to go civilly and decently, IIonestcB mulieris instar 
qum utitur auro pro eo quod esi, ad ea tantum quibus opus estj^ 
to use gold as it is gold, and for that use it serves, and when 
they need it, than to consume it in riot, beggar their husbands, 
prostitute themselves, inveigle others, and peradventure damn 
their own souls ! How much more would it be for their honour 
and credit! Thus doing, as Hierome said of Blsesilla, “Furius 
did not so triumph over the Gauls, Papirius of the Samnites, 
Sdpio of Numantia, as she did by her temperance”;® pulla 
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semper veste [always in sober attire], etc., they should insult 
and domineer over lust, folly, vainglory, all such inordinate, 
furious, and unruly passions. 

But I am over-tedious, I confess, and whilst I stand! gaping 
after fine clothes, there is another great allurement l(in the 
world’s eye at least) which had like to have stolen out oi sight, 
and that is money; venhint a dote sagiitce [Cupid’s shafts come 
from her dowry], money makes the match; t^ovbv kpyvpov 
pXiirovffLv^ [they only look at money]; ’tis like sauce to their 
meat, cum came condimentum, a good dowry with a wife. Many 
men, if they do hear but of a great portion, a rich heir, are 
more mad than if they had all the beauteous ornaments and 
those good parts art and nature can afford; they care not for 
honesty, bringing up, birth, beauty, person, but for money.- 

Canes et equo% (o Cyme) queerimus 
Nobiles t et a bona progenie , 

Malam veto uxorem. malique patris filiam 
Ducere non curat vtr bonus, 

Modo ei magnam doiem afferatr 

Our dogs and horses still from the best breed 
"We carefully seek, and well may they speed: 

Bui for our wives, so they prove wealthy, 

Fair or foul, we care not what they be. 

If she be rich, then she is fair, fine, absolute and perfect, then 
they burn like fire, they love her dearly, like pig and pie, and 
are ready to hang themselves if they may not have her. Nothing 
so familiar in these days as for a young man to marry an old 
wife, as they say, for a piece of good: asinum auro onustum 
[an ass laden with gold]; and though she be an old crone, and 
have never a tooth in her head, neither good conditions nor 
good face, a natural fool, but only rich, she shall have twenty 
young gallants to be suitors in an instant. As she said in 
Suetonius, Non me^ sed mea ambiunt, ’tis not for her sake, but 
for her lands or money; and an excellent match it were (as he 
added) if she were away. So, on the other side, many a young 
lovely maid will cast away herself upon an old, doting, decrepit 
dizzard, 

Bis puer effeto quamvis halbutiat ore, 

Prima legit rarce tarn culta roseta puellcB,* 

[Though he chatter in second childhood, yet he plucks 
the choicest roses from so fair a maid's bower,] 

that is rheumatic and gouty, hath some twenty diseases, perhaps 
but one eye, one leg, never a nose, no hair on his head, wit in 
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his brains, nor honesty, if he have land or money,^ she will have 
him before all other suitors, Dummodo sit dives harbarus tile 
placet.^ If he be rich, he is the man, a fine man, and a proper 
man, she will go to Jacaktres or Tidore with him; Gelasimus 
de Monte Aureo, Sir Giles Goosecap, Sir Amorous La-Foole, shall 
have her. And as Philematium in Aristaenetus ® told Eumusus, 
absque argento omnia vana, hang him that hath no money, “^tis 
to no purpose to talk of marriage without means,”* trouble 
me not with such motions; let others do as they will, ‘T ’ll be 
sure to have one shall maintain me fine and brave.” Most 
are of her mind; De moribus ultima fiet qucestio,^ for his condi- 
tions, she shall inquire after them another time, or when all is 
done, the match made, and everybody gone home. Lucian’s 
Lycia ® was a proper young maid, and had many fine gentlemen 
to her suitors: Etheclcs, a senator’s son, Melissus, a merchant, 
etc.; but she forsook them all for one Passius, a base, hirsute, 
bald-pated knave; but why was it? “His father lately died 
and left him sole heir of his goods and lands.” This is not 
amongst your dust-worms alone, poor snakes that will prosti- 
tute their souls for money, but with this bait you may catch 
our most potent, puissant, and illustrious princes. That proud 
upstart domineering Bishop of Ely, in the time of Richard the 
First, viceroy in his absence, as Nubrigensis relates it,’ to 
fortify himself and maintain his greatness, propinquarum suarum 
connubiis plurimos sihi poienies et nobiles devincire cwrauiV (married 
his poor kinswomen (which came forth of Normandy by droves) 
to the chiefest nobles of the land, and they were glad to accept 
of such matches, fair or foul, for themselves, their sons, nephews, 
etc. Et quis tarn prceclarum affinitatem sub spe magnce promo- 
tionis non optaret? Who would not have done as much for 
money and preferment? as mine author® adds. Vortigern, 
King of Britain, married Rowena the daughter of Hengist the 
Saxon prince, his mortal enemy; but wherefore? she liad Kent 
for her dowry. lagello, the great Duke of Lithuania, 1386, 
was mightily enamoured on Hedenga, insomuch that he turned 
Christian from a Pagan, and was baptized himself by the name 
of Uladislaus, and all his subjects for her sake: but why was it? 
she was daughter and heir of Poland, and his desire was to 
have both kingdoms incorporated into one. Charles the Great 
w^as an earnest suitor to Irene the Empress, but, saith Zonaras,® 
ob regnumj to annex the empire of the East to that of the West. 
Yet w'hat is the event of all such matches, that are so made for 
money, goods, by deceit, or for burning lust, quos foeda libido 
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conjumitj what follows? they are almost mad at first, but 'tis 
a mere flatsh; as chaff and straw soon fired, burn vehemently 
for a while, yet out in a moment, so are all such matches made 
by those allurements of burning lust; where there is no jrespect 
of honesty, parentage, virtue, religion, education, and tne like, 
they are extinguished in an instant, and instead of love\ comes 
hate; for joy, repentance and desperation itself. Frai^ciscus 
Barbarus in his first book de re uxoria, cap. 5, hath a story of one 
Philip of Padua that fell in love with a common whore, and was 
now ready to run mad for her; his father, having no more sons, 
let him enjoy her; “but after a few days, the young man began 
to loathe, could not so much as endure the sight of her, and 
from one madness feU into another.'' ^ Such event commonly 
have all these lovers; and he that so marries, or for such respects, 
let them look for no better success than Menelaus had with 
Helen, Vulcan with Venus, Theseus with Phaedra, Minos with 
Pasiphae, and Claudius with Messalina: shame, sorrow, misery, 
melancholy, discontent. 


Subsect. IV^. — Importunity and Opportunity of Time^ Place, 
Conference, Discourse, Singing, Dancing, Music, Amorous 
Tales, Objects, Kissing, Familiarity, Tokens, Presents, 
Bribes, Promises, Protestations, Tears, etc. 

All these allurements hitherto are afar off, and at a distance; 
I will come nearer to those other degrees of love, which are 
conference, kissing, dalliance, discourse, singing, dancing, 
amorous tales, objects, presents, etc., which as so many sirens 
steal away the hearts of men and women. For, as Tatius 
observes, lib. 2, “It is no sufficient trial of a maid’s affection 
by her eyes alone, but you must say something that shall be 
more available, and use such other forcible engines; therefore 
take her by the hand, wring her fingers hard, and sigh withal; 
if she accept this in good part, and seem not to be much averse, 
then call her mistress, take her about the neck and kiss her,” ® 
etc. But this cannot be done except they first get opportunity 
of living or coming together, ingress, egress, and regress; letters 
and commendations may do much, outward gestures and actions : 
but when they come to live near one another, in the same street, 
village, or together in a house, love is kindled on a sudden. 
Many a serving-man by reason of this opportunity and impor- 
tunity inveigles his master’s daughter, many a gallant loves a 
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dowdy, many a gentleman runs upon his wife’s maids, many 
ladies dote upon their men, as the queen in Ariosto did upon 
the dwarf, many matches are so made in haste, and they are 
compelled as it were by necessity so to love,^ which, had they 
been free, come in company of others, seen that variety which 
many places afford, or compared them to a third, would never 
have looked one upon another. Or had not that opportunity of 
discourse and familiarity been offered, they would have loathed 
and contemned those whom, for want of better choice and other 
objects, they are fatally driven on, and by reason of their hot 
blood, idle life, full diet, etc., are forced to dote upon them 
that come next. And many times those which at the first 
sight cannot fancy or affect each other, but are harsh and ready 
to disagree, offended with eadh other’s carriage, like Benedick 
and Beatrice in the comedy,^ and in whom they find many 
faults, by this living together in a house, conference, kissing, 
colling, and such-like allurements, begin at last to dote insensibly 
one upon another. 

It was the greatest motive that Potiphar’s wife had to 
dote upon Joseph, and Clitophon® upon Leucippe his uncle’s 
daughter, because the plague being at Byzance, it was his fortune 
for a time to sojourn with her, to sit next her at the table, as 
he telleth the tale himself in Tatius, lih, i (which, though it be 
but a fiction, is grounded upon good observation, and doth well 
express the passions of lovers), he had opportunity to take her 
by the hand, and after a while to kiss, and handle her paps, etc., 
which made him almost mad.* Ismenius the orator makes the 
like confession in Eustathius, lib. i; when he came first to 
Sosthenes* house, and sat at table with Cratisthenes his friend, 
Ismene, Sosthenes’ daughter, waiting on them “with her breasts 
open, arms half bare,” ^uda pedem, discincta sinum, spoliata 
lacertos ^ after the Greek fashion in those times, midos media 
plus parte lacertos^ [with arms more than half bare], as Daphne 
Was when she fled from Phoebus (which moved him much), was 
ever ready to give attendance on him, to fill him drink, her eyes 
were never off him, rogabundi oculi, those speaking eyes, courting 
eyes, enchanting eyes; but she was still smiling on him, and 
when they were risen, that she had gotten a little opportunity, 
“she came and drank to him, and withal trod upon his toes, 
and would come and go, and when she could not speak for the 
company, she would wring his hand,” and blush when she met 
him : and by this means first she overcame him (bibens atnorem 
hauritbam simtd [I drank in love with the draught]); she would 
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kiss the cup and drink to him, and smile, “and drink where he 
drank on that side of the cup,” ^ by which mutual compressions, 
kissings, wringing of hands, treading of feet, etc., ipsam mihi 
videbar sorhillare virgtnem, “I sipt and sipt, and sipt so Icrng, till 
at length I was drunk in love upon a sudden.” Philochorus, in 
Aristaenetus,^ met a fair maid by chance, a mere stranger to 
him; he looked back at her, she looked back at him Vgain, 
and smiled withal. 


file dies leti primus, primusque malorum 
Causa fuit.^ 

[On that day I began to die, on that day my miseries 
commenced.] 

It was the sole cause of his farther acquaintance, and love that 
undid him. 0 nullis tutum credere blanditiis^ [ah, ’tis unsafe 
to trust any blandishments]. 

This opportunity of time and place, with their circumstances, 
are so forcible motives, that it is unpos.sible almost for two 
young folks equal in years to live together and not be in love, 
especially in great houses, princes’ courts, where they are idle 
in summo gradu [in their exalted position], fare well, live at 
ease, and cannot tell otherwise how to spend their time. Illic 
Hippolytum pone, Priapus erii ® [place there the chaste Hippo- 
lytus, he will be as lewd as Priapus]. Achilles was sent by his 
mother Thetis to the island of Scyros in the iEgean Sea (w'here 
Lycomedes then reigned) in his nonage to be brought up, to 
avoid that hard destiny of the oracle (he should be slain at the 
siege of Troy): and for that cause was nurtured in gynceceo 
[in the women’s apartment], amongst the king’s children in a 
woman’s habit; but see the event: he compressed Deidamia, 
the king’s fair daughter, and had a fine son, called Pyrrhus, 
by her. Peter Abelhardus the philosopher, as he tells the tale 
himself, being set by Fulbertus her uncle to teach Hclonissa 
his lovely niece, and to that purpose sojourned in his house, 
and had committed agnam tenellam fa^nelico lupo [a tender 
lamb to a famished wolf] (I use his own words), he soon got her 
good will, plura erant osetda qtmm sentential [there were more 
kisses than philosophical propositions], and he read more of 
love than any other lecture; such pretty feats can opportunity 
pica; primum domo conjuncii, inde animis [from being in the 
same house, they came to love one another], etc. But when, 
as I say, nox, vinum, ei adoUsceniia, youth, wine, and night, 
shall concur, nox amotis et quietis conscia [night, the time for 
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love and rest], ’tis a wonder they be not all plunged over head 
and ears in love ; for youth is henigna in amorem^ et prona materies, 
a very combustible matter, naphtha itself, the fuel of love’s 
fire, and most apt to kindle it. If there be seven servants in 
an ordinary house, you shall have three couple in some good 
liking at least, and amongst idle persons how should it be 
otherwise? “Living at Rome,” saith Aretine’s Lucretia, “in 
the flower of my fortunes, rich, fair, young, and so well brought 
up, my conversation, age, beauty, fortune, made all the world 
admire and love me.” ^ Night alone, that one occasion, is 
enough to set all on fire, and they are so cunning in great houses 
that they make their best advantage of it. Many a gentle- 
woman, that is guilty to herself of her imperfections, paintings, 
impostures, will not willingly be seen by day, but as Castilio 
noteth,*^ in the night; Diem ut glis odit, tcedarum lucem super 
omnia mavult, she hateth the day like a dormouse, and above 
all things loves torches and candle-light, and if she must come 
abroad in the day, she covets, as in a mercer’s shop, ^ a very 
obfuscate and obscure light. And good reason she hath for it: 
Node latent mendee [blemishes are hidden at night], and many 
an amorous gull is fetched over by that means. Gomesius, 
lib. 3 de sale gen. cap. 22, gives instance in a Florentine gentle- 
man, that was so deceived with a wife; she was so radiantly 
set with rings and jewels, lawns, scarfs, laces, gold, spangles, 
and gaudy devices, that the young man took her to be a goddess 
(for he never saw her but by torchlight); but after the wedding 
solemnities, whenas he viewed her the next morning without 
her tires, and in a clear day, she was so deformed, a lean, yellow, 
ri veiled, etc., such a beastly creature in his eyes, that he could 
not endure to look upon her. Such matches are frequently 
made in Italy, where they have no other opportunity to woo 
but when they go to church, or, as in Turkey,^ see them at a 
distance they must interchange few or no words till such time 
they come to be married, and then, as Sardus, lib, i, cap. 3, de 
mor. gent.j and Bohemus relate of those old Lacedaemonians, 
“the bride is brought into the chamber, with her hair girt 
about her, the bridegroom comes in and unties the knot, and 
must not see her at all by daylight, till such time as he is made 
a father by her.” ® In those hotter countries these are ordinary 
practices at this day; but in our northern parts, amongst 
Germans, Danes, French, and Britons, the continent of Scandia 
and the rest, we assume more liberty in such cases; we allow 
them, as Bohemus saith, to kiss coming and going, et modo 
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aJbsit lasciviuj in cauponem ducere, to talk merrily, sport, play, 
sing, and dance, so that it be modestly done, go to the ale- 
house and tavern together. And ’tis not amiss, though Chryso- 
stom,^ Cyprian, Hierome, and some other of the Father^ speak 
bitterly against it: but that is the abuse which is commonly 
seen at some drunken matches, dissolute meetings, or\ great 
unruly feasts. “A young, pittivanted, trim-bearded fellow,” 
saith Hierome, “will come with a company of compliments, 
and hold you up by the arm as you go, and wringing your fingers, 
will so be enticed, or entice: ^ one drinks to you, another 
embraceth, a third kisseth, and all this while the fiddler plays 
or sings a lascivious song; a fourth singles you out to dance; 
one speaks by becks and signs, and that which he dares not say, 
signifies by passions ; amongst so many and so great provocations 
of pleasure, lust conquers the most hard and crabbed minds, 
and scarce can a man live honest among feastings and sports, 
or at such great meetings.”^ For, as he goes on, “she walks 
along, and with the ruffling of her clothes makes men look at 
her, her shoes creak, her paps tied up, her waist pulled in to 
make her look small, she is strait-girded, her hairs hang loose 
about her ears, her upper garment sometimes falls, and some- 
times tarries, to show her naked shoulders, and as if she would 
not be seen, she covers that in all haste which voluntarily she 
showed.” ^ And not at feasts, plays, pageants, and such assemblies, 
but as Chrysostom objects,® these tricks are put in practice “at 
service-time in churches, and at the communion itself.” If 
such dumb-shows, signs, and more obscure significations of 
love can so move, what shall they do that have full liberty to 
sing, dance, kiss, coll, to use all manner of discourse and 
dalliance? What shall he do that is beleaguered of all sides? 

Quern tot, tarn rosecs petunt puellcB, 

Quern culta cuptuni nurus, amorque 
Omnis undique et undecunque et usque, 

Omms ambit Amor, Venusque Hymenque* 

After whom so many rosy maids inquire, 

Whom dainty dames and loving wights desire, 

In every place, still, and at all times sue, 

Whom gods and gentle goddesses do woo. 

How shall he contain ? The very tone of some of their voiceSj 
a pretty pleasing speech, an affected tone they use, is able of 
itself to captivate a young man; but when a good wit shall 
concur, art and eloquence, fascinating speech, pleasant dis- 
course, sweet gestures, the Sirens themselves cannot so encliant. 
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P. Jovius ^ commends his Italian countrywomen to have an 
excellent faculty in this kind, above all other nations, and 
amongst them the Florentine ladies: some prefer Roman and 
Venetian courtesans, they have such pleasing tongues, and such 
elegancy of speech,^ that they are able to overcome a saint, 
Pro facie multis vox sua lena fuit [many attract with their voice 
sooner than with their looks]. Tanta gratia vocis famam 
conciliabatj saith Petronius in his fragment of pure impurities, 
I mean his Satyricon, tarn dulcis sonus permulcebat aera, ut 
putares inter auras cantare Sirenum concordiam : she sang so 
sweetly that she charmed the air, and thou wouldst have thought 
thou hadst heard a consort of Sirens. “0 good God, when 
Lais speaks, how sweet it is ! Philocaus exclaims in Aristaenetus.® 
To hear a fair young gentlewoman play upon the virginals, lute, 
viol, and sing to it, which as Gellius observes, lib. i, cap. ii, 
are lascivientium delicicB, the chief delight of lovers, must needs 
be a great enticement. Parthenis was so taken. Mi vox ista 
avida haurit ab aure animam [that voice of yours draws my soul 
out through my enraptured ears]; ‘^0 sister Harpedona” 
(she laments) ‘T am undone, how sweetly he sings! I ’ll speak 
a bold word, he is the properest man that ever I saw in my 
life: 0 how sweetly he sings, I die for his sake, 0 that he would 
love me again!”* ‘Uf thou didst but hear her sing,” saith 
Lucian, “thou wouldst forget father and mother, forsake all 
thy friends, and follow her.” ® Helena is highly commended 
by Theocritus the poet for her sweet voice and music,® none 
could play so well as she; and Daphnis in the same Idyllion: 

Quam tibi os dulce est, et vox amahihs, o Daphm, 

Jucundius est audire te canentem, quam mel lingere ! 


How sweet a face hath Daphne, how lovely a voice ! 

Honey itself is not so pleasant in my choice. 

A sweet voice and music are powerful enticers. Those 
Samian singing wenches, Aristonica, (Enanthe and Agathoclea, 
regiis diadematibus insultarunt, insulted over kings themselves, 
as Plutarch contends.’ Centum luminibus cinctum caput Argus 
habebatj Argus had an hundred eyes, all so charmed by one 
silly pipe that he lost his head. Clitiphon complains in Tatius 
of Leucippe’s sweet tunes;® “he heard her play by chance 
upon the lute, and sing a pretty song to it in commendations of 
a rose,” out of old Anacreon belike: 

Rosa honor decusque florum, 

Rosa flos odorgue divum, 
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Hominum rosa est voluptas, 

Decus ilia Gratiarum, 

Florente amoris hora, 

Rosa suavium Diones, etc. 

Rose the fairest of all flowers. 

Rose delight of higher powers, 

Rose the joy of mortal men, 

Rose the pleasure of fine women. 

Rose the Graces* ornament, 

Rose Dione’s sweet content. 

To this effect the lovely virgin, with a melodious air upon her 
golden-wired harp or lute, I know not well whether, played and 
sang, and that transported him beyond himself, “and that 
ravished his heart.” It was Jason’s discourse as much as his 
beauty, or any other of his good parts, which delighted Medea 
so much. 

Delectahatur enim 

Animus simul forma dulctb usque verbis.^ 

It was Cleopatra’s sweet voice and pleasant speech which inveigled 
Antony, above the rest of her enticements . V erba ligant hominem 
ui taurorum cornua Junes: as bulls’ horns are bound with ropes, 
so are men’s hearts with pleasant words. “Her words burn as 
fire” (Ecclus. ix, 8). Roxalana bewitched Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, and Shore’s wife by this engine overcame Edward the 
Fourth: Omnibus una omnes surripuit Veneres - [this one charm 
replaces all others]. The Wife of Bath in Chaucer confesseth 
all this out of her experience: 

Some folk desire us for riches. 

Some for shape, some for fairness, 

Some for that she can sing or dance, 

Some for gentleness, or for dalliance. 

Peter Aretine’s Lucretia telleth as much and more of herself; * 
“I counterfeited honesty, as if I had been vtrgo virginissimaj 
more than a vestal virgin, I looked like a wife, I was so demure 
and chaste, I did add such gestures, tunes, speeches, signs and 
motions upon all occasions, that my spectators and auditors 
were stupefied, enchanted, fastened all to their places, like so 
many stocks and stones.” Many silly gentlewomen are fetched 
over in like sort, by a company of gulls and swaggering com- 
panions, that frequently belie nobleman’s favours, rhyming 
Corybantiasmi, thrasonian Rhodomantes or Bombomachides, 
that have nothing in them but a few players’ ends and comple- 
ments, vain braggadocians, impudent intruders, that can dis- 
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course at table of knights* and lords* combats, like Lucian's 
Leontichus/ of other men's travels, brave adventures, and such 
common trivial news, ride, dance, sing old ballet tunes, and 
wear their clothes in fashion, with a good grace; a fine sweet 
gentleman, a proper man, who could not love him? She will 
have him though all her friends say no, though she beg with 
him. Some again are incensed by reading amorous toys, 
Amadis de Gaul, Palmerin de Oliva, the Knight of the Sun, 
etc,, or hearing such tales of lovers,^ descriptions of their 
persons, lascivious discourses, such as Astyanassa, Helena's 
waiting- woman, by the report of Suidas, writ of old, de variis 
conciibitus niodiSj and after her Philsenis and Elephantis, or those 
light tracts of Aristides Milesius ^ (mentioned by Plutarch) and 
found by the Persians in Crassus’ army amongst the spoils, 
Aretinc’s dialogues, with ditties, love-songs, etc., must needs 
set them on fire, with such-like pictures as those of Aretine, or 
wanton objects of what kind soever; ‘^no stronger engine than 
to hear or read of love-toys, fables and discourses" (one ^ saith), 
"and many by this means are quite mad." At Abdera in 
Thrace {Andromeda, one of Euripides' tragedies, being played), 
the spectators were so much moved with the object, and those 
pathctical love-speeches of Perseus (amongst the rest, "0 Cupid, 
prince of gods and men," etc.), that every man almost, a good 
while after, spake pure lambics, and raved still on Perseus’ 
speech, "0 Cupid, prince of gods and men." As carmen, 
boys, and prentices, when a new song is published with us, 
go singing that new tune still in the streets, they continually 
acted that tragical part of Perseus, and in every man's mouth 
was "0 Cupid," in every street, "0 Cupid,” in every house 
almost, "0 Cupid, prince of gods and men," pronouncing still 
like stage- players, "0 Cupid”; they were so possessed all with 
that rapture, and thought of that pathetical love-speech, they 
could not a long time after forget, or drive it out of their minds, 
but " 0 Cupid, prince of gods and men,” was ever in their mouths. 
This belike made Aristotle, Polit. lib, 7, cap. 18, forbid young 
men to see comedies, or to hear amorous tales. 


Heec igitur juvenes nequam facilesque puella 
Inspiciant,^ 


let not young folks meddle at all with such matters. And this 
made the Romans, as Vitruvius relates,® put Venus' temple 
in the suburbs, extra murum, ne adolescentes venereis insuescani, 
to avoid all occasions and objects. For what will not such an 
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object do? Ismenius, as he walked in Sosthenes^ garden, being 
now in love, when he saw so many lascivious pictures/ Thetis' 
Marriage, and I know not what, was almost beside himself. 
And to say truth, with a lascivious object who is not jmoved, 
to see others dally, kiss, dance? And much more when he shall 
come tp be an actor himself. \ 

To kiss and be kissed, which, amongst other lascivious pro- 
vocations, is as a burden in a song, and a most forcible battery, 
as infectious, Xenophon thinks, as the poison of a spider;^ 
a great allurement, a fire itself, prowmium aid anteceniumj the 
prologue of burning lust (as Apuleius adds), lust itself, Venm 
quinta parte sui nectaris imbuii^ [which Venus hath infused 
with the quintessence of her own nectar], a strong assault, that 
conquers captains, and those all-commanding forces, (Doinasque 
ferro sed domaris osculo ^ [you subdue with the sword, but are 
subdued with a kiss]). Aretine’s Lucretia, when she would in 
kindness overcome a suitor of hers and have her desire of him, 
“took him about the neck, and kissed him again and again," 
and to that, which she could not otherwise effect, she made him 
so speedily and willingly condescend. And Tis a continual 
assault, hoc non d^cii incipitque semper,^ always fresh, and 
ready to begin as at first,’ bastum nullo fine iermtnalur, sed 
semper recens est [kissing is never finished and is always fresh], 
and hath a fiery touch with it. 

Tenia modo tangere corpus, 

Jam tua mellifluo membra calore fluent,^ 

[Try but to touch her, straightway your limbs will 
be aglow,] 

Especially when they shall be lasciviously given, as he feelingly 
said,® et me pressulum deosculata Foils, catenatis lacertis, obtorto 
valgiter labello [Fotis kissed me hard, with arms intertwined, 
with pursed lips]. 

Valgus suavhst 
Dum semiulco suavio 
Meam puellam suavior, 

Anima tunc (rgra ei saucia 
Concurrii ad labia mihi}^ 

[When I shower on my sweetheart smacking kisses, 
my soul sore and wounded rushes to my lips.] 

The soul and all is moved: Jam pluribus oscidis labra crepitabant, 
animarum quoque mixturam Jacientes, inter mutuos complexus 
animas anhelantes [they kissed again and again, and as they 
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joined their lips their souls also commingled, they breathed out 
their souls in their embraces]. 

HeBsimus calentes, 

Et transfudimus hinc et hinc lahellis 
Err antes animas. Valete curce.^ 


[Locked in warm embrace, we transferred our souls to 
one another through our lips, bidding care avaunt.] 

“They breathe out their souls and spirits together with their 
kisses,” saith Balthasar Castilio, “change hearts and spirits, 
and mingle affections as they do kisses, and it is rather a con- 
nection of the mind than of the body.” ^ And although these 
kisses be delightsome and pleasant, ambrosial kisses, Suaviolum 
diilct dulcius ambrosia^ such as Ganymede gave Jupiter,^ 
Hectare suavius^ sweeter than nectar, balsam, honey,® Osctda 
nierum amorem stillantia^ love-dropping kisses; for 

The gilliflower, the rose is not so sweet, 

As sugared kisses be when lovers meet: 


yet they leave an irksome impression, like that of aloes or gall: 

Ui mi ex ambrosia mutatum jam forei illud 
Suaviolum trish tristius helleboro."^ 


At first ambrose itself was not sweeter, 
At last black hellebore w^as not so bitter. 


They are deceitful kisses: 

Quid me mollibus implicas lacertis? 

Quid fallacibus osculis inescas? etc.® 

Why dost within thine arms me lap, 

And with false kisses me entrap. 

They are destructive, and the more the worse : Et quee me perdunt^ 
oscula mille dahat^ [she compassed my fall with a thousand 
kisses]; they are the bane of these miserable lovers. There be 
honest kisses, I deny not, osculum caritatis [the kiss of charity], 
friendly kisses, modest kisses, vestal-virgin kisses, officious and 
ceremonial kisses, etc, Oscult sensus, brachiorum amplexus, 
kissing and embracing are proper gifts of nature to a man; 
but these are too lascivious kisses, Implicuitque suos circum 
mea cotta lacertos^^ [she folded her arms about my neck], etc., 
too continuate and too violent, Brachia non hederee, non vincunt 
osetda conchcBy they cling like ivy, close as an oyster, bill as 
doves, meretricious kisses, biting of lips,^^ cum additammto 
[and more besides]: Tam impresso ore (saith Lucian tU vix 
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labia deirakant, inter deosculandum mordicantes [with mouths so 
close pressed that they scarce withdraw the lips, biting as they 
kiss], turn et os aperienies quoque et mammas attrectantfSy etc., 
such kisses as she gave to Giton, innujnera oscula d\dit non 
repugnanti puero, cervicem invadens, innumerable kis^s, etc. 
More than kisses, or too homely kisses : as those that heV spake 
of, accepturus ab ipsa venere septem suavia, etc., with sucV other 
obscenities that vain lovers use, which are abominable and 
pernicious. If, as Peter de Ledesmo, Cos. cons., holds, every 
kiss a man gives his wife after marriage be mortale peccatum, 
a mortal sin, or that of Hierome,^ Adulter est quisquis in uxorem 
smm ardenhor est amator [he is an adulterer who loves his wife 
too passionately] ; or that of Thomas, Secund. qucest. 154, artic. 4, 
Contactus et osculum sit mortale peccatum [toucliing and kissing 
is mortal sin], or that of Durand, Rational, lib. i, cap. 10, 
Abstinere dehent conjuges a complexu, toto tempore quo solennitas 
nupiiaruni intcrdiciiur [married couples should abstain from 
embracing throughout the whole of the period during Which 
marriages are not solemnized], what shall become of all such 
immodest kisses ® and obscene actions, the forerunners of 
brutish lust, if not lust itself? What shall become of them that 
often abuse their own wives? But what have I to do with this? 

That which I aim at, is to show you the progress of this 
burning lust; to epitomize therefore all this which I have hitherto 
said, with a familiar example out of that elegant Musieus, 
observe but with me those amorous proceedings of Leander and 
Hero. They began first to look one on another with a lascivious 

look. Oblique intuens tnde yiutibus . . . 

Nutibus mutms tnducejis in errovem meniem puellcB. 

Et ilia e contra nutibus mutuis juvenis 
Leandri quod amorem non renuit, etc. 

Incle : 

Adibat in tenebris tacite quidem stringens 
Roseos puella digitos, ex imo suspirabat 
Vehementer. . . . 

Inde: 

Virginis autem bene olens collum osculatus, 

Tale verbum ait amorts ictus stimulo, 

Preces audi et amoris miserere met, etc. 

Sic fatus recusantis persuasit mentem pueUa» 

With becks and nods he first began 
To try the wench's mind. 

With becks and nods and smiles again 
An answer he did find. 
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And in the dark he took her by the hand. 

And wrung it hard, and sighed grievously. 

And kiss’d her too, and woo’d her as he might. 

With Pity me, sweetheart, or else I die, 

And with such words and gestures as there past, 

He won his mistress’ favour at the last. 

The same proceeding is elegantly described by Apollonius in 
his ArgonauticSj between Jason and Medea, by Eustathius in 
the ten books of the loves of Ismenias and Ismene, Achilles 
Tatius between his Clitophon and Leucippe, Chaucer’s neat 
poem of Troilus and Crescid; and in that notable tale in Petronius 
of a soldier and a gentlewoman of Ephesus, that was so famous 
all over Asia for her chastity, and that mourned for her hus- 
band : the soldier wooed her with such rhetoric as lovers use to 
do: Placiione eiiam pugnabis amoril [Will you resist even a 
suitor that you love?], etc.; at last , pertinaciam passa 
est [she allowed her obstinacy to be overcome], he got her good 
will, not only to satisfy his lust, but to hang her dead husband’s 
body on the cross which he watched,^ instead of the thief’s that 
was newly stolen away whilst he wooed her in her cabin. These 
are tales, you will say, but they have most significant morals, 
and do well express those ordinary proceedings of doting lovers. 

Many such allurements there are, nods, jests, winks, smiles, 
wrestlings, tokens, favours, symbols, letters, valentines, etc. 
For which cause belike, Godefridus, lib, 2 de amor., would not 
have women learn to write. Many such provocations are used 
when they come in presence, they will and will not.^ 

Malo me Galatea petit lasciva pud I a 
Et fugit ad salices, et se ciipit ante videri. 

My mistress w ith an apple w^oos me, 

And hastily to covert goes 
To hide herself, but Avould be seen 
With all her heart before, God knows. 

Hero so tripped away from Leander as one displeased, 

Yet as she went full often look’d behind, 

And many poor excuses did she find 
To linger by the way,* 

but if he chance to overtake her, she is most averse, nice and coy, 
Denegat et pugnat, sed vult super omnia vinci. 

She seems not won, but won she is at length, 

In such wars women use but half their strength. 

Sometimes they lie open and are most tractable and coming, 
apt, yielding, and willing to embrace, to take a green gown, 
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with that shepherdess in Theocritus, IdylL 27, to let their coats, 
etc., to play and dally, at such seasons, and to some, as they 
spy their advantage; and then coy, close again, so nice, feo surly, 
so demure, you had much better tame a colt, catch or ride a 
wild horse, than get her favour or win her love, not a look, not 
a smile, not a kiss for a kingdom. Aretine*s Lucretia\was an 
excellent artisan in this kind, as she tells her own tale: ‘‘Though 
I was by nature and art most beautiful and fair, yet by these 
tricks I seemed to be far more amiable than I was, fo^ that 
which men earnestly seek and cannot attain, draws on their 
affection with a most furious desire.^ I had a suitor loved me 
dearly” (said she), “and the more he gave me, the more eagerly 
he wooed me, the more I seemed to neglect, to scorn him, 
and, which I commonly gave others, I would not let him see 
me, converse with me, no, not have a kiss.® To gull him the 
more and fetch him over (for him only I aimed at), I personated 
mine own servant to bring in a present from a Spanish count, 
whilst he was in my company, as if he had been the count's 
servant, which he did excellently well perform: Comes de monte 
Turco [the Count of Mount Turk], my lord and master, hath 
sent your ladyship a small present, and part of his hunting, a 
piece of venison, a pheasant, a few partridges, etc.” (all which 
she bought with her own money), “commends his love and 
service to you, desiring you to accept of it in good part, and he 
means very shortly to come and see you.” ® Withal she showed 
him rings, gloves, scarfs, coronets which others had sent her, 
when there was no such matter, but only to circumvent him. 
“By these means” (as she concludes) “I made the poor gentle- 
man so mad, that he was ready to spend himself and venture 
his dearest blood for my sake.” * Philinna, in Lucian,® prac- 
tised all this long before, as it shall appear unto you by her 
discourse; for when Diphilus her sweetheart came to see her 
(as his daily custom was), she frowned upon him, would not 
vouchsafe him her company, but kissed Lamprias, his corrival, 
at the same time before his face: but why was it? To make 
him (as she telleth her mother that chid her for it) more jealous; 
to whetten his love, to come with a greater appetite, and to 
know that her favour was not so easy to be had.® Many other 
tricks she used besides this (as she there confesseth), for she 
would fall out with, and anger him of set purpose, pick quarrels 
upon no occasion, because she would be reconciled to him again. 
Amaniium tree amoris redintegratio, as the old saying is, the 
falling out of lovers is the renewing of love; and according to 
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that of Aristaenetus, jucundiares amorum post injurias delidcBj 
love is increased by injuries^ as the sunbeams are more gracious 
after a cloud. And surely this aphorism is most true; for as 
Ampelis informs Chrysis in the said Lucian, “If a lover be not 
jealous, angry, waspish, apt to fall out, sigh and swear, he is no 
true lover.i To kiss and coll, hang about her neck, protest, 
swear, and wish, are but ordinary symptoms, incipientis adhuc et 
crescentis amoris signa [signs of a love still in its infancy] ; but if 
he be jealous, angry, apt to mistake, tic.^hene speres licet [you may 
have good hopes], sweet sister, he is thine own; yet if you let 
him alone, humour him, please him, etc., and that he perceive 
once he hath you sure, without any corrival, his love will languish, 
and he will not care so much for you. Hitherto’' (saith she) 
“can I speak out of experience; Demophantus, a rich fellow, 
was a suitor of mine; 1 seemed to neglect him, and gave better 
entertainment to Callidcs the painter before his face; principio 
ahiii^ verbis me insectatuSy at first he went away all in a chafe, 
cursing and swearing, but at last he came submitting himself, 
vowdng and protesting he loved me most dearly, I should have 
all he had, and that he w'ould kill himself for my sake. There- 
fore I advise thee, dear sister Chrysis, and all maids, not to use 
your suitors over-kindly; insolentes enim sunt hoc cum sentiunt, 
’twill make them proud and insolent; but now and then reject 
them, estrange thyself, et si me audies, semel atque iterum exclude^ 
shut him out of doors once or twice, let him dance attendance; 
follow my counsel, and by this means you shall make him mad,^ 
come off roundly, stand to any conditions, and do whatsoever 
you will have him.” These are the ordinary practices; yet, in 
the said Lucian, Melissa methinks had a trick beyond all this; 
for when her suitor came coldly on, to stir him up, she writ 
one of his corrival’s names and her own in a paper, Melissa 
amat Hermotimum, Hmnotimus Melissam [Melissa loves Hermo- 
tirtius, and he her], causing it to be stuck upon a post for all 
gazers to behold, and lost it in the way where he used to walk; 
which when the silly novice perceived, siatim ut legit credidit, 
[he] instantly apprehended it was so, came raving to me, etc. ; 
“and so, when I was in despair of his love, four months after 
1 recovered him again.” ® Eugenia drew Timocles for her 
valentine, and wore his name a long time after in her bosom: 
Camaena singled out Pamphilus to dance, at Myson’s wedding 
(some say), for there she saw him first; Felicianus overtook 
Caelia by the high-way side, offered his service, thence came 
further acquaintance, and thence came love. But who can 
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repeat half their devices? what Aretine experienced, what con- 
ceited Lucian, or wanton Aristaenetus ? They will deny and 
take, stiffly refuse, and yet earnestly seek the same, tepel to 
make them come with more eagerness, fly from if yod follow, 
but if averse, as a shadow they will follow you fmientem 

sequitur^ sequentem fugii] with a regaining retreat, a\ gentle 
reluctancy, a smiling threat, a pretty pleasant peevishness they 
will put you off, and have a thousand such several enticements. 
For as he saith,^ 

Non e. Sit forma satis, vec qucp vult bella videri, 

Debet vulgari more placer e sms. 

Dicta, sales, lusus, sermones, gratia, risus, 

Vincunt natures candid loris opus. 

'Tis not enough, though she be fair of hue, 

For her to use this vulgar complement: 

But pretty toys and jests, and saws and smiles. 

As far beyond what beauty can attempt. 

For this cause belike Philostratus, in his Images,^ makes clivers 
loves, “some young, some of one age, some of another, some 
winged, some of one sex, some of another, some with torches, 
some with golden apples, some with darts, gins, snares, and 
other engines in their hands,” as Propertius hath prettily 
painted them out, lib. 2, EL 29, and which some interpret, divers 
enticements, or divers affections of lovers, which if not alone, 
yet jointly may batter and overcome the strongest constitutions. 

It is reported of Decius and Valerianus, those two notorious 
persecutors of the Church, that when they could enforce a 
young Christian by no means (as Hierome records to sacrifice 
to their idols, by no torments or promises, they took another 
course to tempt him: they put him into a fair garden, and set 
a young courtesan to dally with him; “she took him about the 
neck and kissed him, and that which is not to be named/' ^ 
manihusque aitrectare^ etc., and all those enticements which 
might be used, that whom torments could not, love might 
batter and beleaguer. But such was his constancy, she could 
not overcome, and when this last engine would take no place, 
they left him to his own ways. At Berkeley in Gloucestershire,® 
there was in times past a nunnery (saith Gualterus Mapes, an 
old historiographer, that lived 400 years since), “of which there 
was a noble and a fair lady abbess: Godwin, that subtle Earl 
of Kent, travelling that way (seeking not her but hers), leaves 
a nephew of his, a proper young gallant (as if he had been 
sick), with her, till he came back again, and gives the young 
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man charge so long to counterfeit, till he had deflowered the 
abbess, and as many besides of the nuns as he could, and leaves 
him withal rings, jewels, girdles, and such toys to give them 
still, when they came to visit him. The young man, willing to 
undergo such a business, played his part so well, that in short 
space he got up most of their bellies, and when he had done, 
told his lord how he had sped; his lord made instantly to the 
court, tells the king how such a nunnery was become a bawdy- 
house, procures a visitation, gets them to be turned out, and 
begs the lands to his own use.*’ ^ This story I do therefore 
repeat, that you may see of what force these enticements are, 
if they be opportunely used, and how hard it is even for the 
most averse and sanctified souls to resist such allurements. 
John Major, in the life of John the Monk, that lived in the days 
of Theodosius, commends the hermit to have been a man of 
singular continency, and of a most austere life; but one night 
by chance the devil came to his cell in the habit of a young 
market wench that had lost her way, and desired for God’s 
sake some lodging with him. “The old man let her in, and 
after some common conference of her mishap, she began to 
inveigle him with lascivious talk and jests, to play with his beard, 
to kiss him, and do worse, till at last she overcame him. As he 
went to address himself to that business, she vanished on a 
sudden, and the devils in the air laughed him to scorn.” * 
Whether this be a true story, or a tale, I will not much contend; 
it serves to illustrate this which I have said. 

Yet were it so, that these of wliich I have hitherto spoken, 
and such-like enticing baits, be not sufficient, there be many 
others which will of themselves intend this passion of burning 
lust, amongst which dancing is none of the least; and it is an 
engine of such force, I may not omit it. Incitammium lihidinis, 
Petrarch calls it, the spur of lust, “a circle of which the devil 
himself is the centre.^ Many women that use it have come 
dishonest home, most indifferent, none better.” ^ Another 
terms it “the companion of all filthy delights and enticements, 
and ’tis not easily told what inconveniences come by it, what 
scurrile talk, obscene actions,” ® and many times such monstrous 
gestures, such lascivious motions, such wanton tunes, meretricious 
kisses, homely embracings 


(ui Gaditana canoro 

Incipiat prurire choro, plausuque probates 
Ad terram tremula descendant dune puella, 
Irritamentum Veneris tanguentis),^ 
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that it will make the spectators mad. When that epitomizer 
of Trogus had to the full described and set out King Ptolemy’s 
riot as a chief engine and instrument of his overthrow, he adds 
tympanum et iripudium, fiddling and dancing: *^the king; was not 
a spectator only, but a principal actor himself.” ^ jA thing 
nevertheless frequently used, and part of a gentlewoman’s 
bringing up, to sing, dance, and play on the lute, or some such 
instrument, before she can say her paternoster or Ten Corijimand- 
ments. ’Tis the next way, their parents think, to get them 
husbands; they are compelled to learn, and by that 'means 
incestos amores de ienero mediiantur ungue^ [from tender years 
their thoughts run on unchastity]; ’tis a great allurement as 
it is often used, and many are undone by it. Thais, in Lucian, 
inveigled Lamprias in a dance. Herodias so far pleased Herod 
that she made him swear to give her what she would ask, John 
Baptist’s head in a platter, Robert Duke of Normandy,® riding 
by Falaise, spied Arietta, a fair maid, as she danced on a 
green, and was so much enamoured with the object that he 
must needs lie with her that night.* Owen Tudor won Queen 
Catherine’s affection in a dance, falling by chance with his 
head in her lap. Who cannot parallel these stories out of his 
experience? Speucippus, a noble gallant in that Greek Aris- 
taenetus,® seeing Panareta a fair young gentlewoman dancing 
by accident, was so far in love with her that for a long time 
after he could think of nothing but Panareta; he came raving 
home full of Panareta: “Who would not admire her, who 
would not love her, that should but see her dance as I did? 
0 admirable, 0 divine Panareta! I have seen old and new 
Rome, many fair cities, many proper women, but never any like 
to Panareta, they are dross, dowdies all to Panareta! 0 how 
she danced, how she tripped, how she turned, with what a 
grace! happy is that man that shall enjoy her. 0 most incom- 
parable, only, Panareta!” When Xenophon, in Symposia ^ or 
Banquet, had discoursed of love, and used all the engines that 
might be devised to move Socrates, amongst the rest, to stir 
him the more, he shuts up all with a pleasant interlude or dance 
of Dionysus and Ariadne. “First Ariadne dressed like a bride 
came in and took her place; by and by Dionysus entered, dancing 
to the music. The spectators did all admire the young man’s 
carriage; and Ariadne herself was so much affected with the 
sight that she could scarce sit. After a while Dionysus, behold- 
ing Ariadne, and incensed with love, bowing to her knees, 
embraced her first, and kissed her with a grace ; she embraced 
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him again, and kissed him with like affection, etc., as the 
dance required; but they that stood by and saw this, did much 
applaud and commend them both for it. And when Dionysus 
rose up, he raised her up with him, and many pretty gestures, 
embraces, kisses, and love compliments passed between them: 
which when they saw fair Bacchus and beautiful Ariadne so 
sweetly and so unfeignedly kissing each other, so really em- 
bracing, they swore they loved indeed, and were so inflamed 
with the object that they began to rouse up themselves, as if 
they would have flown. At the last, when they saw them still 
so willingly embracing, and now ready to go to the bride- 
chamber, they were so ravished with it, that they that were 
unmarried swore they would forthwith marry, and those that 
were married called instantly for their horses, and galloped 
home to their wives.” ^ What greater motive can there be than 
this burning lust? what so violent an oppugner? Not without 
good cause therefore so many general councils condemn it, so 
many Fathers abhor it, so many grave men speak against it. 
“Use not the company of a woman,” saith Siracides, ix, 4, 
“that is a singer or a dancer; neither hear, lest thou be taken in 
her craftiness.” In circo non tarn cernitur quam discitur libido, 
Haedus holds, ^ lust in theatres is not seen, but learned. Gregory 
Nazianzen, that eloquent divine (as he relates the story himself®), 
when a noble friend of his solemnly invited him, with other 
bishops, to his daughter Olympia’s wedding, refused to come: 
“ For it is absurd to see an old gouty bishop sit amongst 
dancers”;* he held it unfit to be a spectator, much less an 
actor. Nemo saltat sobrius, Tully writes, he is not a sober man 
that danceth; for some such reason (belike) Domitian forbade 
the Roman senators to dance, and for that fact removed many 
of them from the senate. But these, you will say, are lascivious 
and pagan dances, ’tis the abuse that causeth such inconvenience, 
and 1 do not well therefore to condemn, speak against, or 
“ionocently to accuse the best and pleasantest thing” (so 
Lucian calls it) “that belongs to mortal men,”® You mis- 
interpret, I condemn it not ; I hold it notwithstanding an honest 
disport, a lawful recreation, if it be opportune, moderately and 
soberly used: I am of Plutarch’s mind, “that which respects 
pleasure alone, honest recreation, or bodily exercise, ought not 
to be rejected and contemned”: ® I subscribe to Lucian, “’tis 
an elegant thing, which cheereth up the mind, exerciseth the 
body, delights the spectators, which teacheth many comely 
gestures, equally affecting the ears, eyes, and soul itself.” ’ 
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Sallust discommends singing and dancing in Sempronia^ not 
that she did sing or dance, but that she did it in excess, ’tis 
the abuse of it; and Gregory's refusal doth not simply condemn 
it, but in some folks. Many will not allow men and women to 
dance together, because it is a provocation to lust ;j they may 
as well, with Lycurgus and Mahomet, cut down all vihes, forbid 
the drinking of wine, for that it makes some men drunk. 

prodesi quod non Icedere posset idem; \ 

Igne quid uiihus? ^ 

[Naught useful is but may become a curse; 

Than fire what can better be, or worse ?] 

I say of this, as of all other honest recreations, they are like 
fire, good and bad, and I see no such inconvenience but that they 
may so dance, if it be done at due times, and by fit persons: 
and conclude with Wolfongus Hider,^ and most of our modern 
divines : Si decorcB, graves, verecundce, plena luce honorum virorum 
et matronarum honestarum, iempesiive fiant, prohari possunt, et 
deheni [if they are seemly, staid, and modest, and carried out 
in the view of good men and honest matrons, and at proper 
hours, they may be regarded with favour]. “There is a time 
to mourn, a time to dance” (Eccles. iii, 4). Let them take their 
pleasures then, and as he ^ said of old, “young men and maids 
flourishing in their age, fair and lovely to behold, well attired, 
and of comely carriage, dancing a Greek galliard, and as their 
dance required, kept their time, now turning, now tracing, now 
apart, now altogether, now a courtesy, then a caper,” etc., and 
it was a pleasant sight to see those pretty knots and swimming 
figures. The sun and moon (some say) dance about the earth, 
the three upper planets about the sun as their centre, now 
stationary, now direct, now retrograde, now in apogceo, then 
in perigmo, now swift, then slow, occidental, oriental, they turn 
round, jump and trace, S and about the sun with those 
thirty-three Maculae or Borbonian planets, circa solem saliantes 
ciiharcedum, saith Fromundus. Four Medicean stars dance 
about Jupiter, two Austrian about Saturn, etc., and all (belike) 
to the music of the spheres. Our greatest counsellors, and staid 
senators, at some times dance, as David before the ark (2 Sam. 
vi, 14), Miriam (Exod. xv, 20), Judith (xv, 13) (though the 
devil hence perhaps hath brought in those bawdy bacchanals), 
and well may they do it. The greatest soldiers, as Quintilianus,* 
iEmilius Probus,® Cselius Rhodiginus,® have proved at large, 
still use it in Greece, Rome, and the most worthy senators, 
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cantare, saltare [to sing, to dance]. Lucian, Macrobius, Libanius, 
Plutarch, Julius Pollux, Athenaeus, have written just tracts in 
commendation of it. In this our age it is in much request in 
those countries, as in all civil commonwealths, as Alexander ab 
Alexandro, lib. 4, cap, 10, et lib. 2, cap. 25, hath proved at large, 
amongst the barbarians themselves none so precious;^ all the 
world allows it. 

Divitias contemno iuas, rex Creese, tuamqiie 
Vendo Asiam, unguenCis, flore, mero, choreisP 

[I scorn your riches, Croesus, and would sell your Asia 
for scents, flowers, wine and dances.] 

Plato,® in his Commonwealth, will have dancing-schools to be 
maintained, “that young folks might meet, be acquainted, see 
one another, and be seen”; nay more, he would have them 
dance naked, and scoffs at them that laugh at it. But Eusebius, 
PrcBpar. Evangel, lib. i, cap. ii, and Theodoret, lib. 9 Curat. 
CrcBC. ajject., worthily lash him for it; and well they might: for 
as one saith, “the very sight of naked parts causeth enormous, 
exceeding concupiscences, and stirs up both men and women 
to burning lust.”^ There is a mean in all things; this is 
my censure in brief: dancing is a pleasant recreation of body 
and mind, if sober and modest (such as our Christian dances 
are), if tempestively used; a furious motive to burning lust, if, 
as by pagans heretofore, unchastely abused. But I proceed. 

If these allurements do not take place, for Simierus,® that 
great master of dalliance, shall not behave himself better, the 
more effectually to move others and satisfy their lust, they 
will swear and lie, promise, protest, forge, counterfeit, brag, 
bribe, flatter and dissemble of all sides. Twas Lucretia’s 
counsel in Aretine, Si vis arnica frui, promitie, fingCj jura, 
perjurajjacia, Simula, mentire [if you want to win your mistress, 
promise, invent, swear, forswear, boast, pretend, lie]; and they 
put it well in practice, as Apollo to Daphne: 

Mihi Delphica tellus 

Et Claras et T enedos, Patareaque regia servit, 

Jupiter est gemtor.^ 

Delphos, Claros, and Tenedos serve me, 

And Jupiter is known my sire to be. 

The poorest swains will do as much; ’ Mille pecus nivei sunt et 
mihi vallibtis agni^ I have a thousand sheep, good store of 
cattle, and they are all at her command: 

Tibi nos, itbi nostra supellex, 

Ruraque sennerint.^ 

I a — E®®® 
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house, land, goods, are at her service, as he is himself. Dino- 
machus, a senator's son in Lucian,^ in Jove with a wench inferior 
to him in birth and fortunes, the sooner to accomplish his 
desire, wept unto her, and swore he loved her with ali his heart, 
and her alone, and that as soon as ever his father dfed (a very 
rich man and almost decrepit) he would make heir his wife. 
The maid by chance made her mother acquainted, with the 
business, who being an old fox, well experienced in such matters, 
told her daughter, now ready to yield to his desire, that he 
meant nothing less; “for dost thou think he will ever care for 
thee, being a poor wench, that may have his choice of all the 
beauties in the city, one noble by birth, with so many talents, 
as young, better qualified, and fairer than thyself.^ ® Daughter, 
believe him not.” The maid was abashed, and so the matter 
broke off. When Jupiter wooed Juno first (Lilius Giraldus 
relates it out of an old comment on Theocritus), the better to 
effect his suit, he turned himself into a cuckoo, and spying her 
one day walking alone, separated from the other goddesses, 
caused a tempest suddenly to arise, for fear of which she fled 
to shelter; Jupiter to avoid the storm likewise flew into her 
lap, in virginis Junonis gremium devolavit, whom Juno for pity 
covered in her apron.^ But he turned himself forthwith into 
his own shape, began to embrace and offer violence unto her, 
sed ilia mains meiu ahnuebai, but she by no means would yield, 
donee pollicitus connubium obiinuit, till he vowed and swore to 
marry her, and then she gave consent. This fact was done 
at Thomax Hill, which ever after was called Cuckoo Hill, and 
in perpetual remembrance there was a temple erected to Teleia 
Juno in the same place. So powerful are fair promises, vows, 
oaths and protestations. It is an ordinary thing too in this 
case to belie their age, which widows usually do, that mean to 
marry again, and bachelors too sometimes, 

Cujus ociavum trepidavit atas 
Cernere lustrum^ 

[Whose years have come in sight of twoscore,] 


to say they are younger than they are. Charmides in the said 
Lucian loved Philematium, an old maid of forty-five years; she 
swore to him she was but thirty-two next December.** But to 
dissemble in this kind is familiar of all sides, and often it takes. 
Fallere credentem res esi operosa puellam ® [’tis no great triumph to 
deceive a credulous maid], 'tis soon done, no such great mastery, 
* Egregtam vero laudenit et spolia ampla, 

[A splendid distinction and a glorious booty, forsooth,] 
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and nothing so frequent as to belie their estates, to prefer their 
suits and to advance themselves. Many men, to fetch over a 
young woman, widows, or whom they love, will not stick to 
crack, forge, and feign anything comes next, bid his boy fetch 
his cloak, rapier, gloves, jewels, etc., in such a chest, scarlet- 
golden-tissue breeches, etc., when there is no such matter; or 
make any scruple to give out, as he did in Petronius, that he 
was master of a ship, kept so many servants; and to personate 
their part the better, take upon them to be gentlemen of good 
houses, well descended and allied, hire apparel at brokers’, some 
scavenger or pricklouse tailors to attend upon them for the 
time, swear they have great possessions,^ bribe, lie, cog, and 
foist how dearly they love, how bravely they will maintain her, 
like any lady, countess, duchess, or queen; they shall have 
gowns, tires, jewels, coaches, and caroches, choice diet. 


The heads of parrots, tongues of nightingales. 
The brains of peacocks, and of ostriches, 
Their bath shall be the juice of gilliflowers. 
Spirit of roses and of violets, 

The milk of unicorns, etc.. 


as old Volpone courted Celia in the comedy, ^ whenas they are 
no such men, not worth a groat, but mere sharkers, to make a 
fortune, to get their desire, or else pretend love to spend their 
idle hours, to be more welcome, and for better entertainment. 
The conclusion is, they mean nothing less. 

Nil metuunt jurat e, nihil promittere cur ant : 

Sed simul ac cupxdcB mentis satiata libido est. 

Dicta nihil memmere, nihil perjuna curant} 

Oaths, vows, promises, are much protested ; 

But when their mind and lust is satisfied. 

Oaths, vows, promises, are quite neglected. 

Though he solemnly swear by the genius of Csesar, by Venus* 
shrine. Hymen’s deity, by Jupiter and all the other gods, give 
no credit to his words. For when lovers swear, Venus laughs, 
Venus hcec perjuna ridet, Jupiter himself smiles,^ and pardons 
it withal; as grave Plato gives out,® of all perjury, that alone 
for love matters is forgiven by the gods. If promises, lies, oaths, 
and protestations will not avail, they fall to bribes, tokens, gifts, 
and such-like feats. Plurimus auto conciliaiur amor ® [love is 
chiefly gained by gold]: as Jupiter corrupted Danae with a 
golden shower, and Liber Ariadne with a lovely crown (which 
was afterwards translated into the heavens, and there for ever 
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shines), they will rain chequins, florins, crowns, angels, all 
manner of coins and stamps in her lap. And so must he cer- 
tainly do that will speed, make many feasts, banquets, invita- 
tions, send her some present or other every foot. Summo studio 
parentur epulcB (saith Haedus ei crebm jiant largiiioneSj he 
must be very bountiful and liberal, seek and sue, nbt to her 
only, but to all her followers, friends, familiars, fiddlers, panders, 
parasites, and household servants; he must insinuate \himself, 
and surely will, to all, of all sorts, messengers, porters, farriers ; 
no man must be unrewarded or unrespected. “I had a suitor” 
(saith Aretine’s Lucretia) “that when he came to my house, 
flung gold and silver about, as if it had been chaff.^ Another 
suitor I had was a very choleric fellow; but I so handled him, 
that for all his fuming, I brought him upon his knees.^ If 
there had been an excellent bit in the market, any novelty, 
fish, fruit, or fowl, muscadel, or malmsey, or a cup of neat wine 
in all the city, it was presented presently to me; though never 
so dear, hard to come by, yet I had it; the poor fellow was so 
fond at last, that I think if I would I might have had one of his 
eyes out of his head.* A third suitor was a merchant of Rome, 
and his manner of wooing was with exquisite music, costly 
banquets, poems, etc.® I held him off till at length he pro- 
tested, promised, and swore pro virgimtaie regno me donaturum, 
I should have all he had, house, goods, and lands, pro concubitu 
solo] neither was there ever any conjuror, I think, to charm his 
spirits that used such attention or mighty words, as he did 
exquisite phrases,® or general of any army so many stratagems 
to win a city, as he did tricks and devices to get the love of 
me.” Thus men are active and passive, and women not far 
behind them in this kind: Audax ad omnia femina, quee vel 
amatj vel odit [a woman will stick at nothing to gratify either her 
Jove or her hate]. 

For half so boldly there can non 

Swear and lie as women can.'' 


They will crack, counterfeit, and collogue as well as the best,® 
with handkerchiefs and wrought nightcaps, purses, posies, and 
such toys: as he justly complained: 

Cur miitis violas? nempe ui vtolentius urer ; 

Quid violas vioHs me violenta tuis? etc * 

Why dost thou send me violets, my dear ? 

To make me burn more violent, I fear. 

With violets too violent thou art, 

To violate and wound my gentle heart. 
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When nothing else will serve, the last refuge is their tears. 
Hcec scripsi {iestor amorem) mixta lacrtmis et suspiriis, *twixt 
tears and sighs I write this (I take love to witness), saith Cheli- 
donia to Philonius.^ Lumina qum modo fulmina, jam flumina 
lacnmarum, those burning torches are now turned to floods of 
tears. Aretine’s Lucretia, when her sweetheart came to town, 
wept in his bosom, “that he might be persuaded those tears 
were shed for joy of his return.” ^ Quartilla in Petronius, when 
naught would move, fell a- weeping, and, as Balthasar Castilio 
paints them out, “To these crocodile’s tears they will add sobs, 
fiery sighs, and sorrowful countenance, pale colour, leanness, 
and if you do but stir abroad, these fiends are ready to meet 
you at every turn, with such a sluttish neglected habit, dejected 
look, as if they were now ready to die for your sake; ^ and how,” 
saith he, “shall a young novice, thus beset, escape?” But 
believe them not. 


Ammam ne crede puelhs, 
Namque est feminea tutior unda fide.^ 


[Trust not thy soul to maids, for the sea is more con- 
stant than women's vows.] 


Thou thinkest, perad venture, because of her vows, tears, smiles, 
and protestations, she is solely thine, thou hast her heart, hand, 
and affection, whenas indeed there is no such matter, as the 
Spanish bawd gaudet ilia habere nnwn in lecto, alterum in 
porta, terimni qiit doini suspiret, she will have one sweetheart in 
bed, another in the gate, a third sighing at home, a fourth, etc. 
Every young man she sees and likes hath as much interest, and 
shall as soon enjoy, as thyself. On the other side, which I have 
said, men are as false, let them swear, protest, and lie; Quod 
vobis dicunty dixerunt mille puelhs^ [what they say to you, 
they have said to a thousand more]. They love some of them 
those eleven thousand virgins at once, and make them believe, 
each particular, he is besotted on her; or love one till they see 
another, and then her alone; like Milo’s wife in Apuleius, lib. 2, 
Si quern conspexerit speciosce formed juvenem, venustate ejus 
sumitury et in eum animuni intorqiiet [as soon as she sees a hand- 
some youth, she is fascinated by him and dotes on him]. Tis 
their common compliment in that case, they care not what they 
swear, say, or do. One while they slight them, care not for 
them, rail downright and scoff at them, and then again they 
will run mad, hang themselves, stab and kill, if they may not 
enjoy them. Henceforth, therefore, nulla viro jut anti femina 
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credat, let not maids believe them. These tricks and counter- 
feit passions are more familiar with women, Finem hie dolor i 
^aciet atU vitce dies, miserere amantis [this day will end either 
my misery or my life — pity a lover], quoth Phaedra t(i Hippo- 
l)rtus.^ loessa, in Lucian,^ told Pythias, a young man,lto move 
him the more, that if he would not have her, she was resolved 
to make away herself. “There is a Nemesis, and it'^ cannot 
choose but grieve and trouble thee to hear that I have either 
strangled or drowned myself for thy sake.^’ Nothing so common 
to this sex as oaths, vows, and protestations, and as 1 have 
already said, tears, which they have at command; for they can 
so weep that one would think their very hearts were dissolved 
within them, and would come out in tears; their eyes are like 
rocks, which still drop water, diarice lacrimee et sudoris in modum 
turgeri promptce, saith Aristjenetus,® they wipe away their tears 
like sweat, weep with one eye, laugh with the other; or as 
children weep and cry, they can both together.* 

Neve puellarum lacrimis moveare memento, 

XJt flerent oculos erudtere suos ® 

Care not for women’s tears, I counsel thee, 

They teach their eyes as much to weep as see. 

And as much pity is to be taken of a woman weeping, as of a 
goose going barefoot. When Venus lost her son Cupid, she sent 
a crier about, to bid every one that met him take heed. 

Si flentem aspicias, ne mox fallare, caveto ; 

Stn arridehit, magis effuge ; et oscula si fors 
Ferre volet, fugito ; sunt oscula noxia, in tpsis 
Suntque venena labns, etc.® 

Take heed of Cupid's tears, if cautelous. 

And of his smiles and kisses, 1 thee tell. 

If that he offer 't, for they be noxious. 

And very poison in his lips doth dwell. 

“A thousand years,” as Castilio conceives, “will scarce serve 
to reckon up those allurements and guiles that men and women 
use to deceive one another with.” ’ 


Subsect. V, — Bawds, Philters, Causes 

When all other engines fail, that they can proceed no farther 
of themselves, their last refuge is to fly to bawds, panders, 
magical philters, and receipts; rather than fail, to the devil 
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himself. Fleeter e si nequeunt super os ^ Aeheronta movebunt [if 
Heaven will not hear them, they will move Hell]. And by 
those indirect means many a man is overcome, and precipitated 
into this malady, if he take not good heed. For these bawds 
first, they are everywhere so common and so many, that, as he 
said of old Croton, omnes hie [all here] aut eaptantur, aut eaptant^ 
either inveigle or be inveigled, we may say of most of our cities, 
there be so many professed, cunning bawds in them. Besides, 
bawdry is become an art, or a liberal science, as Lucian calls 
it ; and there be such tricks and subtleties, so many nurses, old 
women, panders, letter-carriers, beggars, physicians, friars, con- 
fessors, employed about it, that nullus tradere stilus sufficiat 
[no pen could recount it], one saith, 

Trecentis versibus 

Tuas impuritias traloqui nemo potest.^ 

[Three hundred verses would not suffice to tell the 
tale of your debaucheries.] 

Such occult notes, steganography, polygraphy,® Nuntius ani- 
matus,^ or magnetical telling of their minds, which Cabeus the 
Jesuit,® by the way, counts fabulous and false; cunning con- 
veyances in this kind, that neither Juno’s jealousy, norDanae’s 
custody, nor Argo’s vigilancy can keep them safe. ’Tis the 
last and common refuge to use an assistant, such as that Catanean 
Philippa was to Joan Queen of Naples, a bawd’s help,® an old 
woman in the business, as Myrrha ^ did when she doted on 
CinyraSj and could not compass her desire, the old jade her 
nurse was ready at a pinch, Die, inquit , opemque Me sine ferre 
tibi . . , et in hoe mea {pone timorem) Sedulitas erit apta tibi, 
fear it not, if it be possible to be done, I will effect it: non esi 
mulieri mulier insuperabilis, as Caelestina said,® let him or her 
be never so honest, watched, and reserved, ’tis hard but one of 
these old women will get access: and scarce shall you find, as 
Austin observes,® in a nunnery a maid alone; “if she cannot have 
egress, before her window you shall have an old woman or some 
prating gossip tell her some tales of this clerk and that monk, 
describing or commending some young gentleman or other unto 
her.” “As I was walking in the street” (saith a good fellow 
in Petronius) “to see the town served one evening, I spied an 
old woman in a corner selling cabbages and roots” (as our 
hucksters do plums, apples, and such-like fruits); “Mother 
(quoth I), can yon tell where I can dwell? She, being well 
pleased with my foolish urbanity, replied. And why, sir, should 
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I not tell ? With that she rose up and went before me ; I took 
her for a wise woman. And by and by she led me into a by- 
lane, and told me there I should dwell; I replied again. I knew 
not the house; but I perceived on a sudden, by the naked queans, 
that I was now come into a bawdy-house, and then too late 1 
began to curse the treachery of this old jade.*’ ^ Sum tricks 
you shall have in many places, and amongst the rest it is ordinary 
in Venice, and in the island of Zante, for a man to be bawd to 
his own wife. No sooner shall you land or come on shore, but, 
as the comical poet hath it, 

Morem kune meretrices hahent. 

Ad porium mittunt servulos, ancillulas, 

St qua peregyina navis in portum adent ; 

Rotfani ciijaius sit, quod ei nomen siei, 

Post illcB extemplo sese adplicant.^ 

These white devils have their panders, bawds, and factors in 
every place, to seek about and bring in customers, to tempt 
and waylay novices and silly travellers. And when they have 
them once within their clutches, as ADgidius Maserius in his 
comment upon Valerius Flaccus describes them, “with pro- 
mises and pleasant discourse, with gifts, tokens, and taking 
their opportunities, they lay nets which Lucretia cannot avoid, 
and baits that Hippolytiis himself would swallow; they make 
such strong assaults and batteries that the Goddess of Virginity 
cannot withstand them: give gifts and bribes to move Penelope, 
and with threats able to terrify Susanna. How many Proser- 
pinas with those catchpoles doth Pluto take! These are the 
sleepy rods wdth which their souls touched descend to hell; this 
the glue or lime with which the wings of the mind once taken 
cannot fly away; the devil’s ministers to allure, entice,” etc.* 
Many young men and maids, without all question, are inveigled 
by these Eumenides and their associates. But these are trivial 
and well known. The most sly, dangerous, and cunning bawds 
are your knavish phy.sicians, empirics, mass-priests, monks, 
Jesuits,* and friars. Though it be against Hippocrates’ oath, 
some of them will give a dram, promise to restore maidenheads 
and do it without danger, make an abort if need be, keep down 
their paps, hinder conception, procure lust, make them able 
with satyrions, and now and then step in themselves. No 
monastery so close, house so private, or prison so well kept, 
but these honest men are admitted to censure and ask questions, 
to feel their pulse beat at their bedside, and all under pretence 
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of giving physic. Now as for monks, confessors, and friars, 
as he said. 

Non audei Stygius Pluto tentare quod audet 
Effrenis monachus, plenaque fraudis anus; ^ 

That Stygian Pluto dares not tempt or do, 

What an old hag or monk will undergo; 

either for himself to satisfy his own lust, for another, if he be 
hired thereto, or both at once, having such excellent means. 
For under colour of visitation, auricular confession, comfort, 
and penance, they have free egress and regress, and corrupt 
God knows how many. They can such ^ trades, some of them, 
practise physic, use exorcisms, etc. 

That whereas was wont to walk an elf, 

There now walks the limiter himself, 

Til every bush and under every tree. 

There needs no other incubus but he.® 

In the mountains betwixt Dauphine and Savoy, the friars 
persuaded the goodwives to counterfeit themselves possessed, 
that their husbands might give them free access,^ and were so 
familiar in those days with some of them, that, as one observes,^ 
‘'wenches could not sleep in their beds for necromantic friars”: 
and the good abbess in Boccace may in some sort witness, that 
rising betimes, mistook and put on the friar’s breeches instead 
of her veil or hat. You have heard the story, I presume, of 
Paulina,® a chaste matron in Ilegesippus, whom one of Isis' 
priests did prostitute to Mundus, a young knight, and made her 
believe it was their god Anubis. Many such pranks are played 
by our Jesuits, sometimes in their own habits, sometimes in 
others, like soldiers, courtiers, citizens, scholars, gallants, and 
women themselves. Proteus-like, in all forms and disguises, 
they go abroad in the night, to inescate and beguile young 
women, or to have their pleasure of other men's wives; and, if 
we may believe some relations,’ they have wardrobes of several 
suits in their colleges for that purpose. Howsoever in public 
they pretend much zeal, seem to be very holy men, and bitterly 
preach against adultery, fornication, there are no verier bawds 
or whoremasters in a country. “Whose soul they should gain 
to God, they sacrifice to the devil.” ® But I spare these men 
for the present. 

The last battering engines are philters, amulets, spells, channs, 
images, and such unlawful means: if they cannot prevail of 
themselves by the help of bawds, panders, and their adherents, 
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they will fly for succour to the devil himself. I know there be 
those that deny the devil can do any such thing (Crato, episU 2, 
lih. med., and many divines), there is no other fascination than 
that which comes by the eyes, of which I have formerly [spoken; 
and if you desire to be better informed, read Camerariiis, Oper, 
subcis, cent 2, cap. 5. It was given out of old, that a Thessalian 
wench had bewitched King Philip to dote upon her, and by 
philters enforced his love ; but when Olympias, the que^, saw 
the maid of an excellent beauty, well brought up and qualified, 
these, quoth she, were the philters which inveigled King I^hilip; 
those the true charms, as Henry to Rosamund: 

One accent from thy lips the blood more warms, 

Than all their philters, exorcisms, and charms.' 

With this alone, Lucretia brags in Aretine,® she could do more 
than all philosophers, astrologers, alchemists, necromancers, 
witches, and the rest of the crew. ‘‘As for herbs and philters, 
I could never skill of them ; the sole philter that ever I used was 
kissing and embracing, by which alone I made men rave like 
beasts stupefied, and compelled them to worship me like an 
idol.” In our times it is a common thing, saith Erastus, in his 
book de lamiis, for witches to take upon them the making of 
these philters, “to force men and women to love and hate whom 
they will, to cause tempests, diseases,” etc.,® by charms, spells, 
characters, knots. Hie Thessala vendit Philtra^ [this one sells 
Thessalian philtres]. St. Hierome proves that they can do it; 
as in Hilarion’s life, epist, lib. 3, he hath a story of a young man, 
that with a philter made a maid mad for the love of him, which 
maid was after cured by Hilarion. Such instances I find in 
John Nider, Formicar. lib. 5, cap. 5, Plutarch records of 
Lucullus, that he died of a philter; and that Cleopatra used 
philters to inveigle Antony, amongst other allurements. Euse- 
bius reports as much of Lucretius the poet. Panormitan, 
Ub, 4 de gest Alphonsi, hath a story of one Stephen, a Neapolitan 
knight, that by a philter was forced to run mad for love. But 
of dl others, that which Petrarch, Epist. famil. lib. r, ep, 5, 
relates of Charles the Great is most memorable.® He foolishly 
doted upon a woman of mean favour and condition, many years 
together, wholly delighting in her company, to the great grief 
and indignation of his friends and followers. When she was 
dead, he did embrace her corpse, as Apollo did the bay-tree for 
his Daphne, and caused her coffin (richly embalmed and decked 
with jewels) to be carried about with him, over which he still 
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lamented. At last a venerable bishop that followed his court, 
prayed earnestly to God (commiserating his lord and master’s 
case) to know the true cause of this mad passion, and whence 
it proceeded ; it was revealed to him, in fine, that the cause of 
the emperor’s mad love lay under the dead woman’s tongue. 
The bishop went hastily to the carcass, and took a small ring 
thence ; upon the removal the emperor abhorred the corpse, and, 
instead of it, fell as furiously in love with the bishop, he would 
not suffer him to be out of his presence; ^ which when the bishop 
perceived, he flung the ring into the midst of a great lake, where 
the king then was. From that hour the emperor neglected all 
his other houses, dwelt at Ache,* built a fair house in the midst 
of the marsh, to his infinite expense, and a temple by it,* where 
after he was buried, and in which city all his posterity ever since 
use to be crowned. Marcus the heretic is accused by Irenaeus 
to have inveigled a young maid by this means; and some writers 
speak hardly of the Lady Katherine Cobham, that by the same 
art she circumvented Humphrey Duke of Gloucester to be her 
husband. Sicinius iEmilianus summoned Apuleius to come 
before Cneius Maximus, proconsul of Africa, that he, being a 
poor fellow, ‘‘had bewitched by philters Pudentilla, an ancient 
rich matron, to love him,” * and, being worth so many thousand 
sesterces, to be his wife. Agrippa, lih. i, cap, 48, Occult, philos,, 
attributes much in this kind to philters, amulets, images; and 
Salmuth, Com. in Pancirol. tit. 10, de Horol. Leo Afer, lih, 3, 
saith, ’tis an ordinary practice at Fez in Africa, prmstigiatores 
ihi plureSy qui cogu 7 tt amoves et concubitus\ as skilful all out as 
that Hyperborean magician, of whom Cleodemus, in Lucian,* 
tells so many fine feats performed in this kind. But Erastus, 
Wierus, and others are against it; they grant indeed such things 
may be done, but (as Wierus discourseth, lih. 3 de lamiis, cap, 37) 
not by charms, incantations, philters, but the devil himself; 
lih 5, cap, 2, he contends as much; so doth Freitagius, Noc, 
med, cap, 74, Andreas Cisalpinus, cap, 5; and so much Sigis- 
mundus Scheretzius, cap. 9, de hirco nocturno, proves at large. 
“Unchaste women by the help of these witches, the devil’s 
kitchen-maids, have their loves brought to them in the night, 
and carried back again by a phantasm flying in the air in the 
likeness of a goat. I have heard” (saith he) “divers confess 
that they have been so carried on a goat's back to their sweet- 
hearts, many miles in a night.” • Others are of opinion that 
these feats, which most suppose to be done by ^arms and 
philters, are merely effected by natural causes, as by man's 
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blood chemically prepared, which much avails, saith Emestus 
Burgravius, in Luctrna vitce et mortis Indice^ ad amorem con- 
cHiandum et odium [to cause love and hatred] (so huntsman make 
their dogs love them, and farmers their pullen) ; ^tis an ejxcellent 
philter, as he holds, sed vulgo prodere grande nefas, buti not fit 
to be made common: and so be mala insana, mandrak^ roots, 
mandrake apples,^ precious stones, dead men’s clothes, candles, 
mala BacchicOj panis porcinus^ hippomanes^ a certain ha!r in a 
wolf’s tail,® etc., of which Rhasis, Dioscorides, Porta, Wecker, 
Rubeus, Mizaldus, Albertus, treat; a swallow’s heart, diist of 
a dove’s heart, multum valent lingucB viperarum^ cerehella asi- 
noruMj tela equina, palliola quihus infantes obvoluti nascuntur, 
funis strangulati hominis, lapis de nido aquilce [there is much 
virtue in vipers’ tongues, asses’ brains, cauls of new-born 
infants, the rope by which a man has been hanged, a stone 
from an eagle’s nest], etc. See more in Sckenkius, Ohservat. 
medicinal, lib. 4, etc., which are as forcible and of as much 
virtue as that fountain Salmacis in Vitruvius,® Ovid, Strabo, 
that made all such mad for love that drank of it, or that hot 
bath at Aix in Germany,^ wherein Cupid once dipt his arrows, 
which ever since hath a peculiar virtue to make them lovers all 
that wash in it. But hear the poet’s own description of it; 

Unde hie fervor aquis terra erumpentibus uda? 

Tela olim hie ludens ignea iinxit amor ; 

Et gaudens stridore novo, fervete perennes 

Inquit, et hcBc pharetres stni monumenta mece. 

Ex illo fervet, rar usque hie mergitur hospes, 

Cui non titillet pectora blandus amor.^ 

[Why burst these waters from the earth so hot? 

Cupid, 'tis said, once sporting in this spot, 

His fiery arrows dipped therein. 

And, as they hissed, well tickled with the din, 

He said ; "Let them boil on for ever so, 

And keep alive remembrance of my bow." 

Since then they 're hot ; and therein dips no wight 
But sweet love-promptings soon his soul excite.] 

These above-named remedies have haply as much power as 
that bath of Aix, or Venus’ enchanted girdle, in which, saith 
Natalis Comes, “love-toys and dalliance, pleasantness, sweet- 
ness, persuasions, subtleties, gentle speeches, and all witchcraft 
to enforce love, was contained,” Read more of these in Agrippa, 
de occult. Philos, lib. i, cap. 50 et 45; Malleus malefic, part, i, 
qwest. 7; Delrio, tom. 2, quasst. 3, lib. 3; Wierus; Pomponatius, 
cap. 8 de incantat.; Ficinus, lib. 13 TheoL Plat.; Calcagninus, etc. 
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MEMB. III. 

Symptoms or Signs of Love-Melancholy y in Body, 

Mindy goody had, etc. 

Symptoms are either of body or mind; of body, paleness, lean* 
ness, dryness, etc. Pallidus omnis amans, color hie est aptus 
amanti [pale is every lover, this hue beseemeth love], as the 
poet ^ describes lovers amor maciemy love causeth leanness. 
Avicenna, de llishi, cap. 33, makes hollow eyes, dryness, symp- 
toms of this disease, “to go smiling to themselves, or acting 
as if they saw or heard some delectable object.”^ Valleriola, 
lib. 3 Observat. cap, 7; Laurentius, cap. 10; JElianus Montaltus, 
de her. amore; Langius, epist. 24, lib, i, Epist. med., deliver as 
much, corpus exsangue pallet y corpus gracile, oculi cavi [the body 
bloodless and pale, a lean body, hollow eyes], lean, pale, tU 
nudis qui pressit calcibus anguem [as one who has trodden with 
naked foot upon a snake), hollow-eyed, their eyes are hidden 
in their heads, Tenerque nitidi corporis cecidit decor ® [their sleek 
charm falls away], they pine away, and look ill with waking, 
cares, sighs: 

Et qui tenebant signa Phcebece facts 
Ocuh, nihil gentile nec patrium micant, 

[And eyes that were like suns for brightness lose all their 
inherited lustre,] 

with groans, griefs, sadness, dullness: 

Nulla jam Ceteris subit 
Cura aut salutis* 

want of appetite, etc. A reason of all this Jason Pratensis 
gives, “because of the distraction of the spirits the liver doth 
not perform his part, nor turns the aliment into blood as it 
ought, and for that cause the members are weak for want of 
sustenance, they are lean and pine, as the herbs of my garden 
do this month of May, for want of rain.” ® The green-sickness 
therefore often happeneth to young women, a cachexia or an 
evil habit to men, besides their ordinary sighs, complaints, and 
lamentations, which are too frequent. As drops from a still, 
ut occluso stillat ah igne liquor, doth Cupid's fire provoke tears 
from a true lover’s eyes: 

The mighty Mars did oft for Venus shriek, 

Privily moistening his horrid cheek 
With womanish tears; • 
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Ignis distillat in undas. 

Testis erit largus qui rigat ora liquor; ^ 

[Fire distils into water, witness the copious stream 
that bathes his cheeks;] 1 

with many such-like passions. When Chariclea was en^oured 
of Theagenes, as Heliodorus sets her out,^ “she \ms half 
distracted, and spake she knew not what, sighed to herself, 
lay much awake, and was lean upon a sudden”: anc^ when 
she was besotted on her son-in-law, pallor de/or mis, mai^centes 
ocuU^ etc., she had ugly paleness, hollow eyes, restless thoughts, 
short wind, etc. Euryalus, in an epistle sent to Lucretia his 
mistress, complains amongst other grievances, Tu miki ei somni 
et ctbt tisum abstulisti, Thou hast taken my stomach and my 
sleep from me. So he describes it aright: 

His sleep, his meat, his drink, in him bereft, 

That lean he waxeth, and dry as a shaft. 

His eyes hollow and grisly to behold. 

His hew pale and ashen to unfold. 

And solitary he was ever alone. 

And waking all the night making mone.* 

Theocritus, Idyll. 2, makes a fair maid of Delphi, in love with a 
young man of Minda, confess as much; 

Ut vidi, ut insanti, ui animus mihi male affectus est, 

Misercs mihi forma tabescebat, neque amplius pompam 
Ullam curabam, aut quando domum redieram 
Novi, sed me ardens quidam morbus consumebat, 

Decubui in lecto dies decern, et nodes decern, 

Defluebant capite capilli, ipsaque sola reliqua 
Ossa et cutis. 

No sooner seen I had, but mad I was. 

My beauty fail'd, and I no more did care 
For any pomp, I knew not where I was. 

But sick I was, and evil I did fare; 

I lay upon my bed ten days and nights, 

A skeleton I was in all men's sights. 

All these passions are well expressed by that heroical poet ® in 
the person of Dido: 

At non infelix animi Phaenissa, nec unquam 
Solvitur in somnos, oculisve ac pectore amores 
Accipit; ingeminant curcB, rursusque resurgens 
Smfit amor, etc. 

Unhappy Dido could not sleep at all, 

But lies awake, and takes no rest ; 

And up she gets again, whilst care and grief. 

And raging love torment her breast. 
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Accius SannazariuS; Ecloga 2, de Gcdatea, in the same manner 
feigns his Lycoris tormenting herself for want of sleep, sighing, 
sobbing, and lamenting;^ and Eustathius his Ismenias much 
troubled, and “panting at heart, at the sight of his mistress,” * 
he could not sleep, his bed was thorns. All make leanness, 
want of appetite, want of sleep ordinary symptoms,® and by 
that means they are brought often so low, so much altered and 
changed, that as he jested in the comedy,* “one can scarce 
know them to be the same men.” 

Attenuant juvenum vigilates corpora nodes, 

Curaque et immenso quifit amore dolor. 

[Young men grow pale and lean from the sleepless 

nights and the cares and pangs of love.] 

Many such symptoms there are of the body to discern lovers 
by, quis enim bene celei amoreml [for who can hide love?] *‘Can 
a man,” saith Solomon (Prov. vi, 27), “carry fire in his bosom 
and not burn?” it will hardly be hid; though they do all they 
can to hide it, it must out, plus quam mille notis [by more than 
a thousand symptoms] it may be described, quoque magis tegitur, 
tectus magis cestuat ignis ® [and the more it is hidden, the more 
fiercely does it burn]. Twas Antiphanes the comedian^s obser- 
vation of old, love and drunkenness cannot be concealed, 
celare alia possisj hcec prcBier dm, vini potum, etc. ; words, looks, 
gestures, all will betray them; but two of the most notable 
signs are observed by the pulse and countenance. When 
Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, was sick for Stratonice, his 
mother-in-law, and would not confess his grief, or the cause of 
his disease, Erasistratus the physician found him by his pulse 
and countenance to be in love with her, “because that when 
she came in presence, or was named, his pulse varied, and he 
blushed besides.”® In this very sort was the love of Charicles, 
the son of Polycles, discovered by Panacius the physician, as 
you may read the story at large in Aristaenetus.’ By the same 
signs Galen brags that he found out Justa, Boethius the consurs 
wife, to dote on Pylades the player, because at his name still 
she both altered pulse and countenance, as Poliarchus did at 
the name of Argenis.® Franciscus Valesius, lib. 3, controv. 13, 
Med, contr., denies there is any such pulsus amatorius, or that 
love may be so discerned; but Avicenna confirms this of Galen 
out of his experience, lib, 3 ,/p«. 1; and Gordonius, cap, 20; 
“Their pulse,” he saitli, “is inordinate and swift, if she go by 
whom he loves”;® Langius, epist, 24, Ub, i, Med. episi,] 
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Nevisanus^ lib. 4^ numer. 66, Syl. Valescus de Tarantaj 

Guianerius, tract. 15. Valleriola sets down this for a symptom: 
“Difference of pulse, neglect of business, want of sleep, often 
sighs, blushings when there is any speech of their mistfess, are 
manifest signs.” ^ But amongst the rest, Josephus Stmthius, 
that Polonian, in the fifth book, cap. 17, of his Doctirine of 
Pulses, holds that this and all other passions of the minp may 
be discovered by the pulse. “And if you will know,” sal|th he, 
“whether the men suspected be such or such, touch 'their 
arteries,” 2 etc. And in his fourth book, fourteenth chapter, 
he speaks of this particular pulse, “Love makes an unequal 
pulse,”^ etc.; he gives instance of a gentlewoman, a patient of 
his, whom by this means he found to be much enamoured, and 
with whom:^ he named many persons, but at the last when 
his name came whom he suspected, “her pulse began to vary 
and to beat swifter, and so, by often feeling her pulse, he per- 
ceived what the matter was.” * Apollonius, Argonaut, lib. 4, 
poetically setting down the meeting of Jason and Medea, makes 
them both to blush at one another’s sight, and at the first they 
were not able to speak. 

Totus, Parmeno, 

Tremo, horreoque, postquam aspexi hanc.^ 

[I trembled all over when I beheld her.] 


Phaedria trembled at the sight of Thais, others sweat, blow 
short, crura tremunt ac popliies [their legs shake under them], 
are troubled with palpitation of heart upon the like occasion, 
cor proximum ori, saith Aristsenetus,’ their heart is at their 
mouth, leaps, these bum and freeze (for love is fire, ice, hot, 
cold, itch, fever, frenzy, pleurisy, what not?), they look pale, 
red, and commonly blush at their first congress, and sometimes 
through violent agitation of spirits bleed at nose, or when she 
is talked of; which very sign Eustathius ® makes an argument 
of Ismene’s affection, that when ^he met her sweetheart by 
chance, she changed her countenance to a maiden-blush. ’Tis 
a common thing amongst lovers, as Amulphus,® that merry con- 
ceited bishop, hath well expressed in a facetious epigram of his: 

Alterno facies sibi dai responsa rubore, 

Et tenet affectum prodit utrique pudor, etc. 

Their faces answer, and by blushing say, 

How both affected are, they do betray. 

But the best conjectures are taken from such symptoms as 
appear when they are both present; all their speeches, amorous 
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glances, actions, lascivious gestures will bewray them; they 
cannot contain themselves, but that they will be still kissing. 
Stratocles, the physician, upon his wedding-day, when he was 
at dinner, nihil prius sorbillavit, quam tria basia puellcB pangeret, 
could not eat his meat for kissing the bride, etc.^ First a word, 
and then a kiss, then some other compliment, and then a kiss, 
then an idle question, then a kiss, and when he had pumped his 
wits dry, can say no more, kissing and colling are never out of 
season. Hoc non deficit incipitque semper 'tis never at an end, 
another kiss, and then another, another, and another,® etc.: 
Hue ades, 0 Thelayra; “Come, kiss me, Corinna!'' 

Centum basia centies. 

Centum basia milltes, 

Mille basia millies, 

Et tot millta milhes, 

Quot guttcB Siculo mari, 

Quot sunt sidera caslo, 

Istis purpureis genis, 

Istis turgidulis labris, 

Ocellisque loquaculis, 

Figam continuo impetu ; 

0 formosa Necera* 

[Ten thousand kisses, a hundred thousand, a thousand 
thousand, as many thousand thousand as there 
are drops in the Sicilian Gulf or stars in the 
heavens, will I impress without pausing on those 
glowing cheeks, those pouting lips, those prattling 
eyes of thine, O lovely Neecra.] 

As Catullus to Lcsbia: 

Da mihi basia mille, deinde centum, 

Dein mille altera, da secunda centum, 

Dein usque altera millia, deinde centum. 

First give an hundred, 

Then a thousand, then another 
Hundred, then unto the other 
Add a thousand, and so more. 

Till you equal with the store 
All the grass, etc.® 

So Venus did by her Adonis, the Moon with Endymion, they 
are still dallying and colling, as so many doves, Colwnbatvnque 
labra conserentes labiis, and that with alacrity and courage: 
Affigunt avide corpus, junguntque salivas 
Oris, et inspirant prensantes dentibus ora.* 

[Greedily they embrace, mingle the moisture of their 
Ups, and breathe on one another as they clutch 
with their teeth. 
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Tam impresso ore ut vix inde labra deirahant^ cervice reclinata^ 
[bending back her neck and pressing his mouth so closely that 
they could scarce separate their lips^ as Lamprias in Lucian 
kissed Thais; Philippus her in Aristaenetus/ Amore lymphato 
tarn furtose adhcesit, tU vix lahra solvere esset, totumque mihi 
conirivit [crazy with passion, he fastened his lips on mine\with 
such fury that he could scarce loosen them, and he mad^ my 
mouth all sore]; Aretine's Lucretia by a suitor of hers w^s so 
saluted,^ and ’tis their ordinary fashion: \ 

Dentes xlliduni sape labellts, 

Aique premunt arete adfigentes oscula. 

[Often the teeth hurt the lips, pressing them tight in 
the act of kissing.] 


They cannot, I say, contain themselves, they will be still not 
only joining hands, kissing, but embracing, treading on their 
toes, etc., diving into their bosoms, and that libenter, et cum 
deleciatione [lasciviously and voluptuously], as Philostratus con- 
fesseth to his mistress;* and Lamprias in Lucian, mammillas 
premenSf per sinum clam dexira, etc., feeling their paps, and that 
scarce honestly sometimes: as the old man in the comedy® 
well observed of his son, Non ego ie videham manum huic puellce 
in sinum inserere? “Did not I see thee put thy hand into her 
bosom ? Go to ! ” with many such love tricks. Juno in Lucian, 
tom. 4, Deorum dial. 6, complains to Jupiter of Ixion, he looked 
so attentively on her, and sometimes would sigh and weep in 
her company;® “and when I drank by chance, and gave Gany- 
mede the cup, he would desire to drink still in the very cup that 
I drank of, and in the same place where 1 drank, and would 
kiss the cup, and then look steadily on me, and sometimes sigh, 
and then again smile.” If it be so they cannot come near to 
dally, have not that opportunity, familiarity, or acquaintance 
to confer and talk together; yet, if they be in presence, their 
eye will bewray them: Vhi amor ibi oculus [where I like I look], 
as the common saying is, “Where I look I like, and where I 
like I love ” ; but they will lose themselves in her looks. 

Alter in alterius jactantes lumina vuUus, 

Quarebant taiti nosier ubi esset amor. 

[Eyes looking into eyes asked silently, Where is your love ?] 

They cannot look off whom they love, they will impregnate earn 
ipsis oculis, deflower her with their eyes, be still gazing, staring, 
stealing faces, smiling, glancing at her, as Apollo on Leuconthoe/ 
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the Moon on her Endymion, when she stood still in Caria, and 
at Latmos caused her chariot to be stayed.^ They must all 
stand and admire, or, if she go by, look after her as long as they 
can see her; she is animtB auriga [the charioteer of their soul], 
as Anacreon calls her, they cannot go by her door or window 
but, as an adamant, she draws their eyes to it; though she be 
not there present, they must needs glance that way, and look 
back to it. Aristjenetus of Euxitheus,^ Lucian, in his Imagines, 
of himself, and Tatius of Clitophon say as much, Ille oculos de 
Leucippe nunquam dejiciehat ^ [he never turned his eyes away 
from Leucippe], and many lovers confess, when they came in 
their mistress’ presence, they could not hold off their eyes, but 
looked wistly and steadily on her, inconnivo aspectu, with much 
eagerness and greediness, as if they would look through, or 
should never have enough sight of her: Fixis ardens obtutihus 
hcBret [his eyes clung to her with fixed and burning gaze]. So she 
will do by him, drink to him with her eyes, nay, drink him up, 
devour him, swallow him, as Martial’s Mamurra is remembered 
to have done: Inspexit molles pueroSj oculisque comedit [he 
looked at the soft-skinned boys, and devoured them with his 
eyes], etc. There is a pleasant story to this purpose in NavigaU 
Veriom. lib. 3, cap. 5. The Sultan of Sana’s wife in Arabia, 
because Vertomannus was fair and white, could not look off him, 
from sunrising to sunsetting; she could not desist; she made 
him one day come into her chamber, et gemince horce spatio 
inttiebalufj non a me unquam aciem ocidorum avertehat, me 
observans veluti Cupidinem quendam, for two hours’ space she 
still gazed on him. A young man in Lucian ^ fell in love with 
Venus’ picture; he came every morning to her temple, and 
there continued all day long from sunrising to sunset, unwilling 
to go home at night; sitting over against the goddess’ picture, 
he did continually look upon her, and mutter to himself I know 
not what.® If so be they caimot see them whom they love, 
they will still be walking and waiting about their mistress’ 
doors, taking all opportunity to sec them; as in Longus Sophista,® 
Daphnis and Chloe, two lovers, were still hovering at one an- 
other’s gates, he sought all occasions to be in her company, 
to hunt in summer, and catch birds in the frost about her father’s 
house in the winter, that she might see him, and he her. “A 
king’s palace was not so diligently attended,” saith Aretine’s 
Lucretia, “as my house was when I lay in Rome; the porch 
and street was ever full of some, walking or riding, on set 
purpose to see me; their eye was still upon my window; as tlrey 
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passed by^ they could not choose but look back to my house 
when they were past, and sometimes hem or cough, or take 
some impertinent occasion to speak aloud, that I might look 
out and observe them.” *Tis so in other places, ’tis common 
to every lover, ’tis all his felicity to be with her, to talk with 
her; he is never well but in her company, and will walk seven 
or eight times a day through the street where she dwells, and 
make sleeveless errands to see her ” ; ^ plotting still where. When, 
and how to visit her, 

Lenesque sub noctem susurri, 

Composiia repetuntur kora * 

[Faint whispers are listened for in the dark at the 
tr>’sting hour.] 

And when he is gone, he thinks every minute an hour, every 
hour as long as a day, ten days a whole year, till he see her 
again. 

Tempora si numeres, bene qucs numeramus amantes} 

[If thou canst count the moments which we lovers count.] 

And if thou be in love, thou wilt say so too, Et longum formosa 
vale, farewell, sweetheart, vale carissima Argents, etc., farewell, 
my dear Argenis, once more farewell, farewell. And though 
he is to meet her by compact, and that very shortly, perchance 
to-morrow, yet loath to depart, he ’ll take his leave again and 
again, and then come back again, look after, and shake his 
hand, wave his hat afar off. Now gone, he thinks it long 
till he see her again, and she him, the clocks are surely set 
back, the hour ’s past. 

Hospita, Demophoon, tua ie Rhodopeia Phyllis 
Ultra promissum tempus abesse queror* 

[Beloved Demophoon, thy Thracian Phyllis complains 
that thou tarriest beyond the promised hour.] 

She looks out at window still to see whether he come, and by 
report Phyllis went nine times to the seaside that day, to see 
if her Demophoon were approaching,® and Troilus to the city 
gates, to look for his Creseid.® She is ill at ease, and sick till 
she see him again, peevish in the meantime, discontent, heavy, 
sad; and why comes he not? where is he? why breaks he 
promise? why tarries he so long? sure he is not well; sure he hath 
some mischance; sure he forgets himself and me; with infinite 
such. And then, confident again, up she gets, out she looks, 
listens and inquires, hearkens, kens ; every man afar off is sure 
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he, every stirring in the street, now he is there, that's he, 
male aurorae, male soli dicit, dejeratque, etc., the longest day 
that ever was, so she raves, restless and impatient; for amor 
non patitur moras, love brooks no delays : the time 's quickly 
gone that 's spent in her company, the miles short, the way 
pleasant; all weather is good whilst he goes to her house, heat 
or cold; though his teeth chatter in his head, he moves not; 
wet or dry, 'tis all one; wet to the skin, he feels it not, cares 
not at least for it, but will easily endure it and much more, 
because it is done with alacrity, and for his mistress' sweet 
sake; let the burden be never so heavy, love makes it light. 
Jacob served seven years for Rachel, and it was quickly gone 
because he loved her.^ None so merry if he may haply enjoy 
her company, he is in heaven for a time; and if he may not, 
dejected in an instant, solitary, silent, he departs weeping, 
lamenting, sighing, complaining. 

But the symptoms of the mind in lovers are almost infinite, 
and so diverse that no art can comprehend them; though they 
be merry sometimes, and rapt beyond themselves for joy, yet 
most part, love is a plague, a torture, an hell, a bitter-sweet 
passion at last; Amor melle etjelle estfecundissirmis, gustum dat 
dulcem et amarum^ [lovQ abounds with both honey and gall, it hath 
both sweet and bitter taste]. 'Tis suavis amarities, dolentia 
delectabilis , hiJare tormentum [a sweet bitterness, a delightful 
grief, a cheerful torment]; 

Et me melle beant suaviora, 

Et mefelle necant amanora.^ 

[Its sweetness more than honey doth delight, 

Its bitterness doth worse than wormwood spite.] 

Like a summer fly or sphinx's wings, or a rainbow of all colours 

Qu(V ad soHs radios converses aureeB erant, 

Adversus nubes ccerulece, quale jubar iridis, 

[Which when turned to the sun were golden and when 
turned to the clouds dark, like the colours of the 
rainbow,] 

fair, foul, and full of variation, though most part irksome and 
bad. For, in a word, the Spanish Inquisition is not comparable 
to it; “a torment and execution” it is, as he calls it in the 
poet,* an unquenchable fire, and what not? ‘‘From it,” saith 
Austin, “arise biting cares, perturbations, passions, sorrows, 
fears, suspicions, discontents, contentions, discords, wars 
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treacheries, enmities, flattery, cozening, riot, impudence, cruelty, 
knavery,” etc.^ 

Dolor, querelcB, 

Lamentatio, lacrxmcB perennes. 

Languor, anxietas, amarttudo; 

A ut si triste magts potest quid esse, 

Hos iu das comites. Near a, vita^ 

[Grief, quarrels, laments, perpetual tears, languor, \ 
anxiety, bitterness, and even worse than these — such, 
Neaera, you make the companions of my life.] 


These be the companions of lovers, and the ordinary symptoms, 
as the poet repeats them. 

In amore tnsuni viiia, 

Suspiciones, inimicitia, audacia, 

Bellum, pax rursum, etc.^ 

Insomnia, arumna, error, terror, et fuga, 

Incogiianiia, excors immodestia, 

Petulantia, cupiditas, et malevolentia ; 

Inharet etiam avtditas, desidxa, injuria, 

Inopia, contumelia, et dispendium, etc.^ 

In love these vices are : suspicions, 

Peace, war, and impudence, detractions, 

Dreams, cares, and errors, terrors and affrights. 

Immodest pranks, devices, sleights and flights, 
Heart-burnings, wants, neglects, desire of wrong, 

Loss continual, expense, and hurt among. 


Every poet is full of such catalogues of love-symptoms; but 
fear and sorrow may justly challenge the chief place. Though 
Hercules de Saxonia, cap. 3, Tract, de melanch., will exclude 
fear from love-melancholy, yet I am otherwise persuaded. Res 
est solliciti plena timoris amor} Tis full of fear, anxiety, doubt, 
care, peevishness, suspicion ; it turns a man into a woman, which 
made Hesiod belike put Fear and Paleness Venus* daughters: 

Marti clypeos atque arma secanti 
Alma Venus peperit Pallorem, unaque Timorem, 

because fear and love are still linked together. Moreover, they 
are apt to mistake, amplify, too credulous sometimes, too full 
of hope and confidence, and then again very jealous, unapt to 
believe or entertain any good news. The comical poet hath 
prettily painted out this passage amongst the rest in a dialogue 
betwixt Micio and iE.schines, a gentle father and a lovesick 
son.® “Jkf. Be of good cheer, my son, thou shalt have her to 
wife. M, Ah, father, do you mock me now? M. I mock 
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thee, why? M. That which I so earnestly desire, I more 
suspect and fear. M, Get you home, and send for her to be 
your wife. M, What now, a wife? now, father,'* etc. These 
doubts, anxieties, suspicions are the least part of their tor- 
ments; they break many times from passions to actions, speak 
fair, and flatter, now most obsequious and willing, by and by 
they are averse, wrangle, fight, swear, quarrel, laugh, weep; 
and he that doth not so by fits, Lucian holds,^ is not throughly 
touched with this loadstone of love. So their actions and 
passions are intermixed, but of all other passions, sorrow hath 
the greatest share; love to many is bitterness itself;® rtm 
amaram Plato calls it, a bitter potion, an agony, a plague. 

Eripite hanc pestem perniciemque mihi ; 

Quc 8 mihi subrepens imos ut torpor in artus 
Expulit ex Omni pectore IcBtitias. 

O take away this plague, this mischief from me 
Which, as a numbness over all my body, 

Expels my joys, and makes my soul so heavy. 

Phsedria had a true touch of this, when he cried out: 

0 Thais, utinam esset mihi 
Pars cequa amoris tecum, ac pariter fieret ut 
Aut hoc tibi doleret itidem, ut mihi dolet} 

O Thais, would thou hadst of these my pains a part. 

Or, as it doth me now, so it would make thee smart. 

So had that young man, when she roared again for discontent: 

J actor, crucior, agitor, stimulor, 

Versor in amoris rota miser, 

Exanimor, feror, distrahor, deripior, 

Ubi sum, ibi non sum; ubi non sum, ihi est animus,^ 

I am vext and tossM, and rack'd on love's wheel ; 

Where not, I am ; but where am, do not feel. 

The Moon, in Lucian,® made her moan to Venus, that she was 
almost dead for love, Pereo equidem amore, and after a long 
tale, she broke off abruptly and wept: “0 Venus, thou knowest 
my poor heart.” ® Charmides, in Lucian,’ was so impatient 
that he sobbed and sighed, and tore his hair, and said he would 
hang himself: am undone, 0 sister Tryphoena, I cannot 

endure these love pangs ; what shall I do ? ” Vos^ 0 dii Averrunci^ 
sohnte me his curisl 0 ye gods, free me from these cares and 
miseries ! out of the anguish of his soul, Theocles prays.® Shall 
I say, most part of a lover's life is full of agony, anxiety, fear, 
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and grief, complaints, sighs, suspicions, and cares (heigh-ho, 
my heart is wo), full of silence and irksome solitariness? 

Frequenting shady bowers in discontent, 

To the air his fruitless clamours he will vent, 

except at such times that he hath lucida intervalla, pleasant 
gales, or sudden alterations, as if his mistress smile upoii him, 
give him a good look, a kiss, or that some comfortable md^sage 
be brought him, his service is accepted, etc. \ 

He is then too confident and rapt beyond himself, as if he had 
heard the nightingale in the spring before the cuckoo, or as 
Callisto was at Meliboea’s presence,^ Qtds unquam hac mortali 
vita tarn gloriosum corpus vidit^ humanitatem transcendere video? , 
etc. Who ever saw so glorious a sight, what man ever enjoyed 
such delight? More content cannot be given of the gods, 
wished, had, or hoped of any mortal man. There is no happi- 
ness in the world comparable to his, no content, no joy to this, 
no life to love, he is in paradise. 

Quis me uno vivit felicior? aut magis hac est 
Optandum vita dicer e quis poterii? * 

Wbo lives so happy as myself.? what bliss 

In this our life may be compared to this ? 


He will not change fortune in that case with a prince: 

Donee gratus eram Hbi, 

Persarum vigm rege heatior.^ 

The Persian kings are not so jovial as he is. 0 festus dies 
hominisl^ 0 happy day! so Chaerea exclaims when he came 
from Pamphila his sweetheart well pleased: 

Nunc est profecto inter fici cum perpeti me possem^ 

Ne hoc gaudium contaminet vita ahqua eegritudine, 

he could find in his heart to be killed instantly, lest, if he live 
longer, some sorrow or sickness should contaminate his joys. 
A little after, he was so merrily set upon the same occasion 
that he could not contain himself. 


O popular es, ecquis me vivit hodie fortunatior? 

Nemo hercule quisquam ; nam in me di plane potestatem suam 
Omnem ostendere ; ® 


“Is *t possible (0 my countrymen) for any living to be so happy 
as myself? No, sure, it cannot be, for the gods have showed 
all their power, all their goodness in me.“ Yet by and by. 
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when this young gallant was crossed in his wench, he laments, 
and cries, and roars downright: Occidt, I am undone, 

Neque virgo est usquam, neque ego, qui e conspeciu illam amisi meo. 

Ubi quceram, ubi investigem, quern percuncter, quam insistam viam? 

“The virgin’s gone, and I am gone, she’s gone, she’s gone, 
and what shall I do? where shall I seek her, where shall I find 
her, whom shall I ask? what way, what course shall I take? 
what will become of me?” Vitales auras invitus agehai} he 
was weary of his life, sick, mad, and desperate, Utinam ntihi 
esset aliquid hic^ quo nunc me prcecipitem darem ^ [would there 
were some precipice here down which I might throw myself]. 
’Tis not Chaereas’ case this alone, but his, and his, and every 
lover’s in the like state. If he hear ill news, have bad success 
in his suit, she frown upon him, or that his mistress in his 
presence respect another more (as Hsedus observes ^), “prefer 
author suitor, speak more familiarly to him, or use more kindly 
than himself, if by nod, smile, message she discloseth herself 
to another, he is instantly tormented, none so dejected as he 
is,” utterly undone, a castaway, in quern fortuna omnia odiorum 
suorum cnidelissima tela exonerat ^ [on whom Fortune discharges 
the most cruel missiles of her hate], a dead man, the scorn of 
fortune, a monster of fortune, worse than naught, the loss of a 
kingdom had been less. Aretine’s Lucretia made very good 
proof of this, as she relates it herself.® “For when I made some 
of my suitors believe I would betake myself to a nunnery, they 
took on as if they had lost father and mother, because they 
were for ever after to want my company.” Omnes labores 
leves Juere, all other labour was light: but this might not be 
endured, Tui carendum quod erat,^ “for I cannot be without 
thy company,” mournful Amyntas, painful Amyntas, careful 
Amyntas; better a metropolitan city were sacked, a royal 
army overcome, an invincible armada sunk, and twenty thousand 
kings should perish, than her little finger ache, so zealous are 
they, and so tender of her good. “They would all turn friars 
for my sake,” as she follows it, “in hope by that means to meet 
or see me again, as my confessors, at stool-ball or at barley- 
break.” And so afterwards, when an importunate suitor came, 
“If I had bid my maid say that I was not at leisure, not within, 
busy, could not speak with him, he was instantly astonished, 
and stood like a pillar of marble; another went swearing, 
chafing, cursing, foaming”: lUa sihi vox ipsa Javis violentior 
ira, cum ionat ® [that word was more terrible to him than the 
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wrath of Jupiter when he thunders], etc., the voice of a man- 
drake had been sweeter music; “but he to whom I gav^ enter- 
tainment was in the Elysian Fields, ravished for jo)|, quite 
beyond himself.*' *Tis the general humour of all loversi she is 
their stem, pole-star, and ^ide: Delidufnque animi^deltbuium- 
qiM sui"^ [the delight of their soul and their own eclipse]. \ As a 
tulipant to the sun (which our herbalists call narcissus) When 
it shines, is admirandus fios ad radios salts se pandens, a glorious 
flower exposing itself; but when the sun sets, or a tempest 
comes, it hides itself, pines away, and hath no pleasure left * 
(which Carolus Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, in a cause not unlike, 
sometimes used for an impress), do all inamorates to their 
mistress; she is their sun, their primum mobile ^ or anima inf or- 
mans [animating soul] ; this one ® hath elegantly expressed by 
a windmill, still moved by the wind, which otherwise hath no 
motion of itself: Sic tua ni spiret gratia ^ truncus ero. He is 
wholly animated from her breath, his soul lives in her body, 
sola claves kabet inieritus et saltUis^^ she keeps the keys of his 
life: his fortune ebbs and flows with her favour, a gracious or 
bad aspect turns him up or down: Mens mea lucescit, Lucia, 
luce tua. Howsoever his present state be pleasing or displeasing, 
*tis continuate so long as he loves, ^ he can do nothing, think of 
nothing but her; desire hath no rest, she is his cynosure, Hesperus 
et Vesper, his morning and evening star, his goddess, his mistress, 
his life, his soul, his everything; dreaming, waking, she is always 
in his mouth; his heart, his eyes, ears, and all his thoughts are 
full of her. His Laura, his Victorina, his Columbina, Flavia, 
Flaminia, Caelia, Delia, or Isabella (call her how you will), she 
is the sole object of his senses, the substance of his soul, nidulus 
aninuB sucb, he magnifies her above measure, totus in ilia, full of 
her, can breathe nothing but her. “I adore Meliboea,” saith 
lovesick Callisto,® “I believe in Meliboea, I honour, admire and 
love my Meliboea”; his soul was soused, imparadised, imprisoned 
in his lady. When Thais took her leave of Phaedria,’ Mi Pkcedria, 
etnunquid aliud vis? “Sweetheart” (she said) “will you command 
me any further service?” He readily replied, and gave in this 

Egone quid velem? 

Dies noclesque ames me, me desideres. 

Me somnies, me expectes, me cogites, 

Me speres, me te oblectes, mecuni tota sis, 

Meus fac sis posiremo animus, quando ego sum (uus. 

Dost ask (my dear) what service I will have ? 

To love me day and night is all 1 crave. 
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To dream on me, to expect, to think on me, 

Depend and hope, still covet me to see, 

Delight thyself in me, be wholly mine. 

For know, my love, that I am wholly thine. 

But all this needed not, you will say; if she affect once, she will 
be his, settle her love on him, on him alone: 

Ilium absens abseniem 
Auditque videtque,^ 

[Though parted, she sees and hears but him,] 

she can, she must think and dream of naught else but him, 
continually of him, as did Orpheus on his Eurydice: 

Te dulcis conjux, te solo in littore mecum, 

Te vemente die, te discedente canebam. 

On thee, sweet wife, was all my song. 

Morn, evening, and all along. 

And Dido upon her ^Eneas: 

Et qucB me insomnia terrent, 

Multa viri virius, et plurima currit imago. 

And ever and anon she thinks upon the man 
That was so fine, so fair, so blithe, so debonair. 

Clitophon, in the first book of Achilles Tatius, complaineth how 
that his mistress Leucippe tormented him much more in the 
night than in the day. “ For all day long he had some object 
or other to distract his senses, but in the night ail ran upon 
her. All night long he lay awake, and could think of nothing 
else but her ,2 he could not get her out of his mind; towards 
morning, sleep took a little pity on him, he slumbered awhile, 
but all his dreams were of her.*'® 

Te nocte sub atra 

Alloquor, amplector, falsaque in imagine somni^ 

Gaudia sollicitam palpant evanida mentem^ 

In the dark night I speak, embrace, and find 
That fading joys deceive my careful mind. 

The same complaint Euryalus makes to his Lucretia: *‘Day 
and night I think of thee, I wish for thee, I talk of thee, call 
on thee, look for thee, hope for thee, delight myself in thee, 
day and night I love thee.^' ® 

Nec mihi vesper e 
Sutgenie decedunt amoves ^ 

Nec rapidum fugiente solemn 

[My love<thoughts leave me not, nor when the 
evening star rises nor when it fiees before the sun,] 
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Morning, evening, all is alike with me, I have restless thoughts. 
Te vigilans oculis, animo te node requiro^ [in waking hours I seek 
thee with my eyes, at night with my thoughts]. Still f think 
on thee. Anima non est ubi animat ^ sed ubi amat [thelsoul is 
not where it breathes but where it loves]. I live and breathe 
in thee, I wish for thee. 

0 niveam quis te potent mihi veddere lucem ! 

O mihi fehcem terque quatcrque diem ! * 

0 happy day that shall restore thee to my sight! In the 
meantime he raves on her; her sweet face, eyes, actions, gestures, 
hands, feet, speech, length, breadth, height, depth, and the 
rest of her dimensions, arc so surveyed, measured, and taken 
by that astrolabe of phantasy, and that so violently sometimes, 
with such earnestness and eagerness, such continuance, so strong 
an imagination, that at length he thinks he sees her indeed; 
he talks with her, he embraceth her, Ixion-like, pro Junone 
nnhemj a cloud for Juno, as he said. Nihil preeter Leucippen 
cernOj Leucippe mihi perpeiuo in oculis et animo versaturj I see 
and meditate of naught but Leucippe. Be she present or 
absent, all is one: 

Et quamvis aherat placidce prcrsentia formir 
Quern dederat prasens forma, manehat amor.^ 

[Though her fair form was no longer present in the 
flesh, the love which it had inspired remained.] 


That impression of her beauty is still fixed in his mind, hcerent 
infixi pedore vultus ^ [the image of her face remains fixed in his 
heart]; as he that is bitten with a mad dog thinks all he sees 
dogs, dogs in his meat, dogs in his dish, dogs in his drink, his 
mistress is in his eyes, ears, heart, in all his senses. Valleriola 
had a merchant, his patient, in the same predicament; and 
Ulricus Molitor,*" out of Austin, hath a story of one that through 
vehemency of his love passion still thought he saw his mistress 
present with him; she talked with him, et commisceri cum ea 
vigilans vtdebatur, still embracing him. 

Now if this passion of love can produce such effects if it be 
pleasantly intended, what bitter torments shall it breed when 
it is with fear and continual sorrow, suspicion, care, agony, as 
commonly it is, still accompanied! what an intolerable pain 


must it be! ® 


Non tarn grandes 


Gargara culmos, quot demerso 
Pedore curas longa nexas 


U sque catena, vel qua penitus 
Cfudehs amor vulnera miscet. 
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Mount Garganis hath not so many stems 
As lover's breast hath grievous wounds. 

And linked cares, which love compounds. 

When the King of Babylon would have punished a courtier of 
his for loving of a young lady of the royal blood and far above 
his fortunes, Apollonius ^ in presence by all means persuaded 
to let him alone; “for to love and not enjoy was a most un- 
speakable torment,” no tyrant could invent the like punish- 
ment; as a gnat at a candle, in a short space he would consume 
himself. For love is a perpetual flux, angor animi'^ [mental 
anguish], a warfare, militat omnis amans [every lover is in the 
wars], a grievous wound is love still, and a lover’s heart is 
Cupid’s quiver, a consuming fire ® {Accede ad hanCj ignentj etc.^), 
an inextinguisliable fire. 

Alitur et crescit malum, 

Et ardet intus, qualis ^tneso vapor 
Exundat antro,^ 

As yEtna rageth, so doth love, and more than JEtna. or any 
material fire. 

Nam amor scBpe Liparceo 
Vulcano ardentiorem flammam incendere solet.^ 

Vulcan’s flames are but smoke to this. For fire, saith Xeno- 
phon, burns them alone that stand near it, or touch it; but this 
fire of love bumeth and scorcheth afar off,’ and is more hot and 
vehement than any material fire; Ignis in igne Jurit,^ ’tis a fire 
in a fire, the quintessence of fire. For when Nero burnt Rome, 
as Callisto urgeth, he fired houses, consumed men’s bodies and 
goods; but this fire devours the soul itself, “and one soul is 
worth an hundred thousand bodies.”® No water can quench 
this wild-fire. 

In pectus CCBCOS ahsorbmt ignes, 

Ignes qui nec aqua perimi poiuere, nec imbre 
Diminui, neque graminibus, magicisque susurris.^^ 

A fire he took into his breast. 

Which water could not quench. 

Nor herb, nor art, nor magic spells 
Could quell, nor any drench, 

except it be tears and sighs, for so they may chance find a 
little ease. 

Sic candentia colla, sic patens frons. 

Sic me blanda iui, Necera, ocelli. 
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Sic pares minio gena perurunt, 

Ut ni me lacrima rigent perennes, 

Totus in tenues earn favillas.^ 

So thy white neck, Nesera, me poor soul 
Doth scorch, thy cheeks, thy wanton eyes that rol 
Were it not for my dropping tears that hinder, 

I should be quite burnt up forthwith to cinder. 

This fire strikes like lightning, which made those old Grecians 
paint Cupid in many of their temples with Jupiter’s thufider- 
bolts in his hands; ^ for it wounds, and cannot be perceived how, 
whence it came, where it pierced: 

Unmur, ei cacum peciora vulnus habent,^ 

[We are aflame, our hearts smitten by an unseen hand,] 

and can hardly be discerned at first. 

Est mollis flamma medullas, 

Et taciturn insano vtvit sub pectore vulnus.*^ 

A gentle wound, an easy fire it was, 

And sly at first, and secretly did pass. 

But by and by it began to rage and burn amain : 

Pectus insanum vapor, 

J morgue torret, intus savus vorat 
Penitus medullas, atque per venas meat 
Visceribus ignis mersus, et vents latens, 

Ut agilis altas flamma percurrit trabes.^ 

This fiery vapour rageth in the veins, 

And scorcheth entrails, as when fire bums 
A house, it nimbly runs along the beams. 

And at the last the whole it overturns. 

Abraham Hoffmannus, lib. i Ainor. conjugal, cap. 2, pag. 22, 
relates out of Plato, how that Empedocles the philosopher was 
present at the cutting up of one that died for love, “his heart 
was combust, his liver smoky, his lungs dried up, insomuch 
that he verily believed his soul was either sod or roasted through 
the vehemency of love’s fire.” ® Which belike made a modern 
writer of amorous emblems express love’s fury by a pot hanging 
over the fire, and Cupid blowing the coals. As the heat con- 
sumes the water. Sic sua consumii viscera ccecus amor^ so doth 
love up his radical moisture. Another compares love to 
a melting torch, which stood too near the fire. 

Sic quo quis propior su<$ puellep est. 

Hoc stultus propior sum ruince est. ^ 

The nearer he unto his mistress is, 

The nearer he unto his ruin is. 
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'So that to say truth, as Castilio describes it,^ “The beginning, 
middle, end of love is naught else but sorrow, vexation, agony, 
torment, irksomeness, wearisomeness; so that to be squalid, 
ugly, miserable, solitary, discontent, dejected, to wish for death, 
to complain, rave, and to be peevish, are the certain signs and 
ordinary actions of a lovesick person.” This continual pain 
ind torture makes them forget themselves, if they be far gone 
with it, in doubt, despair of obtaining, or eagerly bent, to 
neglect all ordinary business. 

Pendent opera interrupta, minceque 
Murotum ingentes, aquaiaque machina ocelot 

[Half finished hang the works, the frowning wall, 

The battlements to heaven rising tall.] 

Lovesick Dido left her work undone, so did Phaedra; ® 

Palladis telcE vacant 
Ei inter ipsas pensa labuntur manus. 

[The distaff is idle, the web drops from her listless hands.] 

Faustus, in Mantuan,^ took no pleasure in anything he did : 

Nulla qutes mihi dulcis erat, nullus labor csgro 
Pectore, sens us iners, et mens torpor e sepulia, 

Carmtnis occiderat studium. 

[I found no pleasure either in rest or work, my senses 
were numb and my mind inert, my love of poetry 
faded.] 

And ’tis the humour of them all to be careless of their persons 
and their estates, as the shepherd in Theocritus,^ Et h<Bc barba 
inculta est, squaltdique capilli, their beards flag, and they have 
no more care of pranking themselves, or of any business; they 
care not, as they say, which end goes forward. 

Oblitusque greges et rura domestica, totus 
Uriiur, et nodes tn luctum expendit amaras* 

Forgetting flocks of sheep and country farms, 

The silly shepherd always mourns and burns. 

Lovesick Chaerea,’ when he came from Pamphila’s house and 
had not so good welcome as he did expect, was all amort, 
Parmeno meets him: Quid tristis es? “Why art thou so sad, 
man?” unde es? “whence com’st, how dost?” but he sadly 
replies, Ego hercle nescio neque unde earn, negue quorsum earn, 
ltd prorsus oblitus sum met, “I have so forgotten myself, I 
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neither know where I am, nor whence I come, nor whether^ 
I will, what I do.” P. “How so?” a. “I am in love,” 1 

Prudens sciens, 

Vivus vidensque pereo, nec quid agam scio.^ \ 

[Knowingly and wittingly I perish with my eyes openl 
and know not what to do.] \ 

“He that erst had his thoughts free” (as Philostratus Leinnius, 
in an epistle of his, describes this fiery passion), “and spent his 
time like an hard student, in those delightsome philosophical 
precepts; he that with the sun and moon wandered all over the 
world, with stars themselves ranged about, and left no secret 
or small mystery in nature unsearched, since he was enamoured 
can do nothing now but think and meditate of love-matters, 
day and night composeth himself how to please his mistress; all 
his study, endeavour, is to approve himself to his mistress, to win 
his mistress* favour, to compass his desire, to be counted her 
servant,” ^ When Peter Abelhardus, that great scholar of his 
age, cut soli paiuit scibile quicquid erat ^ [to whom alone was 
known whatever is knowable], was now in love with Plelonissa, 
he had no mind to visit or frequent schools and scholars any 
more. Tcediosum mihi valdefuit (as he con f esse th ad scholas 
procedere, vel in Us moran [I had no patience to go to the schools 
or to stay there], all his mind was on his new mistress. 

Now to this end and purpose, if there be any hope of obtaining 
his suit, to prosecute his cause, he will spend himself, goods, 
fortunes for her, and though he lose and alienate all his friends, 
be threatened, be cast off, and disinherited; for, as the poet 
saith. Amort quis legem det?^ [Who can lay down the law to 
love?] though he be utterly undone by it, disgraced, go a-begging, 
yet for her sweet sake, to enjoy her, he will willingly beg, hazard 
all he hath, goods, lands, shame, scandal, fame, and life itself. 

Nan recedam neque quiescam, nociu et interdiu, 

Prius profecio quam aut ipsam, aut mortem investigavero. 

I '11 never rest or cease my suit 
Till she or death do make me mute. 


Parthenis in Aristaenetus was fully resolved to do as much. 
“I may have better matches, I confess, but farewell shame, 
farewell honour, farewell honesty, farewell friends and fortunes, 
etc. 0 Harpedona, keep my counsel, I will leave all for his 
sweet sake, I will have him, say no more, contra gentes [in the 
teeth of all the world], I am resolved, I will have him.” Gobryas ® 
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the captain, when he had espied Rhodanthe, the fair captive 
maid, fell upon his knees before My stylus the general, with 
tears, vows, and all the rhetoric he could, by the scars he had 
formerly received, the good service he had done, or whatsoever 
else was dear unto him, besought his governor he might have 
the captive virgin to be his wife, virtutis sucb spolium, as a 
reward of his worth and service; and moreover, he would forgive 
him the money which was owing, and all reckonings besides due 
unto him, “I ask no more, no part of booty, no portion, but 
Rhodanthe to be my wife.” And whenas he could not com- 
pass her by fair means, he fell to treachery, force and villainy, 
and set his life at stake at last to accomplish his desire. Tis 
a common humour this, a general passion of all lovers to be so 
affected, and which ./Emilia told Aretine, a courtier in Castilio’s 
discourse: “Surely, Aretine, if thou werst not so indeed, thou 
didst not love; ingenuously confess, for if thou hadst been 
throughly enamoured, thou wouldst have desired nothing more 
than to please thy mistress. For that is the law of love, to 
will and nill the same.” ^ Tantum velle et nolle j velit nolit qtiod 
arnica.^ 

Undoubtedly this may be pronounced of them all, they are 
very slaves, drudges for the time, madmen, fools, dizzards, 
airabilarn,^ beside themselves, and as blind as beetles. Their 
dotage is most eminent,^ Amare simul et sapere ipsi Jovi non 
datur, as Seneca holds, Jupiter himself cannot love and be wise 
both together; the very best of them, if once they be overtaken 
with this passion, the most staid, discreet, grave, generous and 
wise, otherwise able to govern themselves, in this commit many 
absurdities, many indecorums, unbefitting their gravity and 
persons. 

Quisquis amai servit, seqmtur captivus amantem, 

Fcrt domita cervice jugum.^ 

[Whoso loves is in bondage, he follows his lady-love 
like a thrall, and bears the yoke with bowed neck.] 

Samson, David, Solomon, Hercules, Socrates, etc., are justly 
taxed of indiscretion in this point; the middle sort are betwixt 
hawk and buzzard;® and although they do perceive and acknow- 
ledge their own dotage, weakness, fury, yet they cannot with- 
stand it; as well may witness those expostulations and confessions 
of Dido in Virgil: 

Incipit effari mediaque in voce resistiU 
[She made as if to speak, but stopped with word hall 
uttered.] 

in — F 
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Phfledra in Seneca : 

Quod ratio poscit, vincii ac regnat furor, 

Potensque iota menie dominatur deus.^ 

[The claims of reason are overborne by passion, and 
the God of Love completely sways her mind.] 

Myrrha in Ovid : ^ I 

Ilia quidem sentit, fcedoque repugnat amori, 

Et secum “Quo menie feror, qmd molior,” inquit, 

“ Dx, precor, et pittas," etc. 

She sees and knows her fault, and doth resist, 

Against her filthy lust she doth contend, 

And "Whither go I, what am I about?" 

And "God forbid! " yet doth it in the end. 

Again: 

Pervigil igni 

Carpitur indomito, furtosaque vota retractat, 

Et modo desperat, modo vuU tentare, pudetque 
Et cupxt, et quid agat, non tnvenit, etc. 

With raging lust she burns, and now recalls 
Her vow, and then despairs, and when 'tis past, 

Her former thoughts she 'll prosecute in haste. 

And what to do she knows not at the last. 

She will and will not, abhors; and yet as Medea did, doth it: 

Trahit xnvitam nova vis, aliudque cupxdo. 

Mens aliud suadet ; video meliora, proboque, 

Deteriora sequor. 

Reason pulls one way, burning lust another. 

She sees and knows what 's good, but she doth neither. 

O fraus, amorque, et mentis emoice furor. 

Quo me abstuhsHs? ® 

[Deceitful love and headstrong passion, whither have 
ye led me?] 

The major part of lovers are carried headlong like so many 
brute beasts; reason counsels one way, thy friends, fortunes, 
shame, disgrace, danger, and an ocean of cares that will certainly 
follow; yet this furious lust precipitates, counterpoiseth, weighs 
down on the other; though it be their utter undoing, perpetual 
infamy, loss, yet they will do it, and become at last insensati, 
void of sense; degenerate into dogs, hogs, asses, brutes; as 
Jupiter into a bull, Apuleius an ass, Lycaon a wolf, Tereus a 
lapwing, Callisto a bear,* Elpenor and Gryllus into swine by 
Circe. For what else may we think those ingenious poets to 
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have shadowed in their witty fictions and poems, but that a 
man once given over to his lust (as Fulgentius interprets that of 
Apuleius,^ Alciat of Tereus) is no better than a beast. 

Rex fuer am, sic crista docet, sed sordida vita 
Immundam e tanto culmine fecit avem* 

I was a king, my crown my witness is, 

But by my filthiness am come to this. 

Their blindness is all out as great, as manifest as their weakness 
and dotage, or rather an inseparable companion, an ordinary 
sign of it. Love is blind,® as the saying is, Cupid ’s blind, and 
so are all his followers. Quisquis amat ranam, ranam putat 
esse Dianam [whoso loves a frog, thinks that frog a Dian]. 
Every lover admires his mistress, though she be very deformed 
of herself, ill-favoured, wrinkled, pimpled, pale, red, yellow, 
tanned, tallow-faced, have a swollen juggler’s platter face, or 
a thin, lean, chitty face, have clouds in her face, be crooked, 
dry, bald, goggle-eyed, blear-eyed, or with staring eyes, she 
looks like a squis’d cat, hold her head still awry, heavy, dull, 
hollow-eyed, black or yellow about the eyes, or squint-eyed, 
sparrow-mouthed, Persian hook-nosed, have a sharp fox-nose, 
a red nose, China flat, great nose, nare simo patuloque [snub 
and flat nose], a nose like a promontory, gubber-tushed, rotten 
teeth, black, uneven, brown teeth, beetle-browed, a witch’s 
beard, her breath stink all over the room, her nose drop winter 
and summer, with a Bavarian poke under her chin, a sharp 
chin, lave-eared, with a long crane’s neck, which stands awry 
too, pendulis mammis, ‘‘her dugs like two double jugs,” or else 
no dugs, in that other extreme, bloody-fallen fingers, she have 
filthy, long unpared nails, scabbed hands or wrists, a tanned 
skin, a rotten carcass, crooked back, she stoops, is lame, splay- 
footed, “as slender in the middle as a cow in the waist,” gouty 
legs, her ankles hang over her shoes, her feet stink, she breed 
lice, a mere changeling, a very monster, an oaf imperfect, her 
whole complexion savours, an harsh voice, incondite gesture, 
vile gait, a vast virago, or an ugly tit, a slug, a fat fustilugs, a 
truss, a long lean rawbone, a skeleton, a sneaker {si qua latent 
meliora puta [think that what is not seen is better]), and to thy 
judgment looks like a mard in a lanthorn, whom thou couldst 
not fancy for a world, but hatest, loathest, and wouldest have 
spit in her face, or blow thy nose in her bosom, remcdium 
amaris [a cure for love] to another man, a dowdy, a slut, a 
scold, a nasty, rank, rammy, filthy, beastly quean, dishonest 
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peradventure, obscene, base, beggarly, rude, foolish, untaught, 
peevish. Inis* daughter, Thersites’ sister, Grobian’s scholar; if 
he love her once, he admires her for all this, he takes no notice 
of any such errors or imperfections of body or mind. 

Ipsa h<Bc 

Delectant, veluti Balbtnum polypus Agna;^ 

[These very things charm him, as Agna*s polypus did\ 
Balbinus;] \ 

he had rather have her than any woman in the world. If he 
were a king, she alone should be his queen, his empress. 0 that 
he had but the wealth and treasure of both the Indies to endow 
her with, a carrack of diamonds, a chain of pearl, a carcanet of 
jewels (a pair of calf-skin gloves of fourpence a pair were fitter^, 
or some such toy, to send her for a token, she should have it 
with all his heart; he would spend myriads of crowns for her 
sake. Venus herself, Panthea, Cleopatra, Tarquin’s Tanaquil, 
Herod’s Mariamne, or Mary of Burgundy,^ if she were alive, 
would not match her. 

{Vificit vultus hcBC Tyndaridos, 

Qui movevunt horrida bella,^ 

[Her beauty suipasseth Helenas, which caused a 
mighty war,] 

let Paris himself be judge), renowned Helen comes short, that 
Rhodopeian Phyllis, Larissaean Coronis, Babylonian Thisbe, 
Polyxena, Laura, Lesbia, etc., your counterfeit ladies were 
never so fair as she is. 

Quicquid erit placidi, lepidi, grati, atque faceti, 

Vivida cunciorum retines Pandora deorum* 

Whatever is pretty, pleasant, facete, well, 

Whatever Pandora had, she doth excel. 


Diceham TrivicB Jormam nihil esse Dianes Diana was not to be 
compared to her, nor Juno, nor Minerva, nor any goddess, 
Thetis’ feet were as bright as silver, the ankles of Hebe dearer 
than crystal, the arms of Aurora as ruddy as the rose, Juno’s 
breasts as white as snow, Minerva wise, Venus fair; but what of 
this? Dainty, come thou to me. She is all in all: 

Caslia ridens 

Est Venus, incedens Juno^ Minerva loquens.^ 

[Caelia is Venus laughing, Juno walking, Minerva speaking.] 
Fairest of fair, that fairness doth excel. ^ 

Euemenis, in Aristsenetus, so far admireth his mistress’ good 
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parts that he makes proclamation of them, and challengeth all 
comers in her behalf. “Who ever saw the beauties of the East, 
or of the West, let them come from all quarters, all, and tell 
truth, if ever they saw such an excellent feature as this is.” ^ 
A good fellow in Petronius cries out, no tongue can tell his lady’s 
fine feature, or express it.^ Quicquid dixeris minus erit, etc. 

No tongue can her perfections tell, 

In whose each part all tongues may dwell. 

Most of your lovers are of his humour and opinion. She is 
nulli secunda [second to none], a rare creature, a phoenix, the 
sole command ress of his thoughts, queen of his desires, his only 
delight: as Triton now feelingly sings,* that lovesick sea-god: 

Candida Leucothoe placet, et placet atra Melisne, 

Sed Galatea placet longe magis omnibus una. 

Fair Leucothe, black Melaene please me well. 

Bat Galatea doth by odds the rest excel. 

All the gracious elogies, metaphors, hyperbolical comparisons of 
the best things in the world, the most glorious names; what- 
soever, I say, is pleasant, amiable, sweet, grateful, and delicious, 
are too little for her. 

Phoebo pulchrior et sorore Phcehi. 

His Phoebe is so fair, she is so bright, 

She dims the sun's lustre, and the moon’s light. 

Stars, sun, moons, metals, sweet-smelling flowers, odours, per- 
fumes, colours, gold, silver, ivory, pearls, precious stones, snow, 
painted birds, doves, honey, sugar, spice, cannot express her, 
so soft, so tender, so radiant, sweet, so fair is she.^ MolUof 
cuniculi capillo [softer than a rabbit’s fur], etc. 

Lydia bella, puella Candida, 

Qua bene superas lac, et lilium, 

Albamque simul rosam et rubicundam, 

Et expolitum ebur Indicum.^ 

Fine Lydia, my mistress, white and fair, 

The milk, the lily do not thee come near; 

The rose so white, the rose so red to see, 

And Indian ivory comes short of thee. 

Such a description our English Homer makes of a fair lady: 

That Emilia that was fairer to seen, 

Than is lily upon the stalk green: 

And fresher than May with flowers new. 

For with the rose colour strove her hue. 

1 no’t which was the fairer of the two.® 
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In this very phrase Polyp/.cmus courts Galatea: ^ 

Candidtor folio nivei Galatea ligustri, i 

Floridtor prato, longa procerior alno, ( 

Splendtdior vitro, tenero lascivior hcsdo, etc. 

Mollior et cygni plumis, et lade coado. 

Whiter Galet than the white withy-wind, 

Fresher than a field, higher than a tree, \ 

Brighter than glass, more wanton than a kid, 

Softer than swan's down, or aught that may be. 

So she admires him again, in that conceited dialogue of Lucian, 
which John Secundus, an elegant Dutch modern poet, hath 
translated into verse. When Doris and those other sea-nymphs 
upbraided her with her ugly misshapen lover Polyphemus, she 
replies, they speak out of envy and malice, 

Et plane invidia hue mera vos shmulare videtur, 

Quod non vos itidem ut me Polyphemus amet. 

[Plainly 'tis envy that prompts you to this, since 
Polyphemus loves you not as he loves me.] 

Say what they could, he was a proper man. And as Helonissa 
writ to her sweetheart Peter Abelhardus, Si Augustus orbis 
imperator uxorem expeteret, mallem tua esse mereinx quam orbis 
imperatrix; she had rather be his vassal, his quean, than the 
world’s empress or queen; non si me Jupiter ipse forte velit, 
she would not change her love for Jupiter himself. 

To thy thinking she is a most loathsome creature; and as 
when a country fellow discommended once that exquisite 
picture of Helen, made by Zeuxis, for he saw no such beauty 
in it, 2 Nichomachus, a lovesick spectator, replied, Sume tibi 
tneos oculos et deam existimabis, take mine eyes, and thou wilt 
think she is a goddess, dote on her forthwith, count all her 
vices virtues, her imperfections infirmities, absolute and per- 
fect: if she be flat-nosed, she is lovely; if hook-nosed, kingly; 
if dwarfish and little, pretty; if tall, proper and man-like, our 
brave British Bunduica; if crooked, wise; if monstrous, comely; 
her defects are no defects at all, she hath no deformities. 
Immo nec ipsum amicce stercus faetet, though she be nasty, ful- 
some, as Sostratus’ bitch, or Parmeno’s sow; thou hadst as 
lieve have a snake in thy bosom, a toad in thy dish, and callest 
her witch, devil, hag, with all the filthy names thou canst invent; 
he admires her on the other side, she is his idol, lady, mistress, 
VeneriUa^ [little Venus], queen, the quintessence of beauty, an 
angel, a star, a goddess. 
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Thou art my Vesta, thou my goddess art, 

Thy hallowed temple only is my heart.^ 

The fragrancy of a thousand courtesans is in her face: Nec 
pulchra effigies hcec Cypridis aut Stratonices, 'tis not Venus’ 
picture that, nor the Spanish infanta’s, as you suppose (pod 
sir), no princess, or king’s daughter; no, no, but his divine 
mistress forsooth, his dainty Dulcinea, his dear Antiphila, to 
whose service he is wholly consecrate, whom he alone adores, 

Cui comparatus tndecens erit pavo, 

Inamabilis sciurus, et frequens phcenix* 

To whom conf err’d a peacock 's undecent, 

A squirrel ’s harsh, a phoenix too frequent. 

All the Graces, veneries, elegancies, pleasures, attend her. He 
prefers her before a myriad of court ladies. 

He that commends Phyllis or Neaera, 

Or Amaryllis, or Galatea, 

Tityrus or Meliboea, by your leave, 

Let him be mute, his love the praises have.® 

Nay, before all the gods and goddesses themselves. So Quintus 
Catulus admired his squint-eyed friend Roscius:* 

Pace mihi hceat {ccelestes) dtcere vestra, 

Mofiahs visus pulchrtor esse Deo. 

13 y your leave, gentle gods, this I 'll say true, 

There 's none of you that have so fair a hue. 

All the bombast epithets, pathetical adjuncts, incomparably 
fair, curiously neat, divine, sweet, dainty, delicious, etc., pretty 
diminutives, corcuhim, suaviolum [little heart, little kiss], etc., 
pleasant names may be invented, bird, mouse, lamb, puss, 
pigeon, pigsney, kid, honey, love, dove, chicken, etc., he puts 
on her: 

Meum mel, mea suavitas, meum cor, 

Meum suaviolum, mei lepores,^ 

[^Ty honey, my sweetest, my heart, my kiss-cuddle, 
my darling,] 

my life, my light, my jewel, my glory, Margarita speciosa^ cujus 
respectu omnia mundi pretiosa sardent,^ my sweet Margaret, my 
sole delight and darling. And as Rhodomant courted Isabella: ^ 

By all kind words and gestures that he might. 

He calls her his dear heart, his sole beloved, 

His joyful comfort, and his sweet delight. 

His mistress, and his goddess, and such names, 

As loving knights apply to lovely dames. 
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Every cloth she wears, every fashion pleaseth him above 
measure; her hand, 0 quales digitos, quos habet ilia manidsl 
[what fingers, what hands are hers !], pretty foot, pretty cotonets, 
her sweet carriage, sweet voice, tone, 0 that pretty tone, her 
divine and lovely looks, her everything, lovely, sweet, amiable, 
and pretty, pretty, pretty! Her very name (let it be what it 
will) is a most pretty, pleasing name; I believe now th^re is 
some secret power and virtue in names; every action, ^ight, 
habit, gesture he admires, whether she play, sing, or dance, 
in what tires soever she goeth, how excellent it was! how well 
it became her ! never the like seen or heard. Mille habet ornaius, 
mille decenter habet^ [a thousand ornaments she hath, and all 
become her]. Let her wear what she will, do what she will, 
say what she will, Quicquid enim dicit, sen facit, omne deceit he 
applauds and admires everything she wears, saith or doth. 

Illam, qutequid agit, quoquo vestigia vertii, 

Composuit furtim subsequiturque decor ; 

Seu solvit crines, fusis decet esse captllis, 

Sen compsit, comptis est reverenda comis.^ 

Whate’er she doth, or whither e'er she go, 

A sweet and pleasing grace attends forsooth; 

Or loose, or bind her hair, or comb it up, 

She 's to be honoured in what she doth. 

Vestem induiiur , Jormosa est; exuitur^ tota forma est: ^ let her 
be dressed or undressed, all is one, she is excellent still, beautiful, 
fair, and lovely to behold. Women do as much by men; nay 
more, far fonder, weaker, and that by many parasangs. “Come 
to me, my dear Lysias"' (saith Musarium in Aristaenctus **), 
“come quickly, sweetheart, all other men are satyrs, mere 
clowns, blockheads to thee, nobody to thee; thy looks, words, 
gestures, actions, etc., are incomparably beyond all others.” 
Venus was never so much besotted on her Adonis, Phsedra so 
delighted in Hippolytus, Ariadne in Theseus, Thisbe in her 
Pyramus, as she is enamoured on her Mopsus. 

Be thou the marigold, and I will be the sun. 

Be thou the friar, and I will be the nun. 

I could repeat centuries of such. Now tell me what greater 
dotage or blindness can there be than this in both sexes? and 
yet their slavery is more eminent, a greater sign of their folly 
than the rest. 

They are commonly slaves, captives, voluntary servants, 
amator arnica manetpium, as Castilio terms him,* his mistress’ 
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servant, her drudge, prisoner, bondman, what not? “He com- 
poseth himself wholly to her affections to please her, and, as 
iEmilia said, makes himself her lackey. All his cares, actions, 
all his thoughts, are subordinate to her will and command- 
ment”; her most devote, obsequious, affectionate servant and 
vassal. “For love” (as Cyrus in Xenophon well observed^) 
“is a mere tyranny, worse than any disease, and they that are 
troubled with it desire to be free and cannot, but are harder 
bound than if they were in iron chains.” What greater cap- 
tivity or slavery can there be (as Tully expostulates than to 
be in love? “Is he a free man over whom a woman domineers, 
to whom she prescribes laws, commands, forbids what she will 
herself? that dares deny nothing she demands? she asks, he 
gives ; she calls, he comes ; she threatens, he fears ; nequissimum 
hunc servum puiOj I account this man a very drudge.” And 
as he follows it, “Is this no small servitude for an enamorate 
to be every hour combing his head, stiffening his beard, per- 
fuming his hair, washing his face with sweet waters, painting, 
curling, and not to come abroad but sprucely crowned, decked, 
and apparelled?”^ Yet these are but toys in respect, to go 
to the barber, baths, theatres, etc., he must attend upon her 
wherever she goes, run along the streets by her doors and windows 
to see her, take all opportunities, sleeveless errands, disguise, 
counterfeit shapes, and as many forms as Jupiter himself ever 
took; and come every day to her house (as he will surely do if 
he be truly enamoured) and offer her service, and follow her 
up and down from room to room, as Lucretia's suitors did, he 
cannot contain himself but he will do it, he must and will be 
where she is, sit next her, still talking with her. “If I did but 
let my glove fall by chance” (as the said Aretine’s Lucretia 
brags), “I had one of my suitors, nay, two or three at once, 
ready to stoop and take it up, and kiss it, and with a low congee 
deliver it unto me ; if I would walk, another was ready to sustain 
me by the arm; a third to provide fruits, pears, plums, cherries, 
or whatsoever I would eat or drink.” ^ All this and much more 
he doth in her presence, and when he comes home, as Troilus 
on his Creseid, ’tis all his meditation to recount with himself 
his actions, words, gestures, what entertainment he had, how 
kindly she used him in such a place, how she smiled, how she 
graced him, and that infinitely pleased him; and then he breaks 
out, “0 sweet Areusa, 0 my dearest Antiphila, 0 most divine 
looks, 0 lovely graces!” and thereupon instantly he makes an 
epigram, or a sonnet to five or seven tunes, in her commendation. 
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or else he ruminates how she rejected his service, denied him a 
kiss, disgraced him, etc., and that as effectually torments him. 
And these are his exercises betwixt comb and glass, madrigals, 
elegies, etc., these his cogitations till he see her again. But all 
this is easy and gentle, and the least part of his labour and 
bondage; no hunter will take such pains for his game, fowler 
for his sport, or soldier to sack a city, as he will for his mispress’ 
favour. 

Ipsa comes veniam, neque me salebrosa movebunt 
Saxa, nec obliquo dente timendus aper; 

[I shall myself be thy comrade, nor shall the rude rocks 
daunt me nor the boar with savage tusk :] 

as Phaedra to Hippolytus. No danger shall affright, for if that 
be true the poets feign. Love is the son of Mars and Venus; as 
he hath delights, pleasures, elegancies from his mother, so hath 
he hardness, valour, and boldness from his father. And^ 'tis 
true that Bernard hath: Amore nihil mollius, nihil violentius, 
nothing so boisterous, nothing so tender as love. If once 
therefore enamoured, he will go, run, ride many a mile to meet 
her, day and night, in a very dark night, endure scorching heat, 
cold, wait in frost and snow, rain, tempests, till his teeth chatter 
in his head, those northern winds and showers cannot cool or 
quench his flames of love. Iniempesta nocte non deter retur [the 
dangers of the night will not deter him], he will, take my word, 
he will sustain hunger, thirst, penetrahit omnia j perrumpet omnia, 
“love will find out a way,” through thick and thin he will to 
her, expeditissimi monies videntur amnes tranahiles [mountains 
will seem easy to cross, rivers to swim], he will swim through 
an ocean, ride post over the Alps, Apennines, or Pyrenean hills, 

Ignem martsque fluctus, atque turbines 
Venti paratus est transire,^ 

[He is ready to go through fire and water, wind and 
storm,] 

though it rain daggers with their points downward, light or dark, 
all is one {Rosdda per tenebras Faunus ad antra venit [Faunus 
cometh through the darkness to the dewy caves]); for her sweet 
sake he will undertake Hercules’ twelve labours, endure, hazard, 
etc., he feels it not. “What shall I say,” saith Haedus,’** “of 
their great dangers they undergo, single combats they under- 
take, how they will venture their lives, creep in at windows, 
gutters, climb over walls to come to their sweethearts ” (anointing 
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the doors and hinges with oil, because they should not creak, 
tread soft, swim, wade, watch, etc.), “and if they be sur- 
prised, leap out at windows, cast themselves headlong down, 
bruising or breaking their legs or arms, and sometimes losing 
life itself,” as Callisto did for his lovely Meliboea. Hear some 
of their own confessions, protestations, complaints, proffers, 
expostulations, wishes, brutish attempts, labours in this kind. 
Hercules served Omphale, put on an apron, took a distaff and 
spun; Thraso the soldier was so submissive to Thais that he was 
resolved to do whatever she enjoined. Ego me Thaidi dedam, ei 
faciam quod jubet,^ I am at her service. Philostratus, in an 
epistle to his mistress: “I am ready to die, sweetheart, if it be 
thy will; allay his thirst whom thy star hath scorched and 
undone; the fountains and rivers deny no man drink that 
comes; the fountain doth not say. Thou shalt not drink; nor 
the apple, Thou shalt not eat ; nor the fair meadow, Walk not in 
me; but thou alone wilt not let me come near thee or see thee; 
contemned and despised, I die for grief.” Polyaenus, when 
his mistress Circe did but frown upon him in Petronius, drew 
his sword, and bade her kill, stab, or whip him to death, he 
would strip himself naked, and not resist.® Another will take 
a journey to Japan, long(S navigationis molestis non curans 
[recking nothing of the hardships of a long voyage]; a third 
(if she say it) will not speak a word for a twelvemonth’s space, 
her command shall be most inviolably kept; a fourth will take 
Hercules’ club from him, and with that centurion in the Spanish 
Ccelestina,^ will kill ten men for his mistress Areusa, for a word 
of her mouth, he will cut bucklers in two like pippins, and flap 
down men like flies, Elige quo mortis genere ilium occidi cupis 
[choose by what method you wish him to be killed]. Galeatus 
of Mantua ® did a little more; for when he was almost mad for 
love of a fair maid in the city, she, to try him, belike, what he 
would do for her sake, bade him in jest leap into the river Po 
if he loved her; he forthwith did leap headlong off the bridge 
and was drowned. Another at Ficinum in like passion, when 
his mistress by chance (thinking no harm, I dare swear) bade 
him go hang, the next night at her doors hanged himself. 
“Money” (saith Xenophon) “is a very acceptable and welcome 
guest, yet I had rather give it my dear Clinias than take it of 
others, I had rather serve him than command others, I had 
rather be his drudge than take my ease, undergo any danger 
for his sake than live in security. For I had rather see Clinias 
than all the world besides, and had rather want the sight of 
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all Other things than him alone; I am angry with the night and 
sleep that I may not see him, and thank the light ^nd sun 
because they show me my Clinias; I will run into thei fire for 
his sake, and if you did but see him, I know that you likewise 
would run with me.” ^ So Philostratus to his mistress :r‘ Com- 
mand me what you will, I will do it; bid me go to sea, I am gone 
in an instant; take so many stripes, I am ready; run through 
the fire, and lay down my life and soul at thy feet, ^tis dbne.” * 
So did iEolus to Juno: ' 

Tuus, 0 regina, quod optas 
Expiorare labor, mihi jussa cape ssere fas est. 


O queen, it is thy pains to enjoin me still. 
And I am bound to execute thy will. 


And Phaedra to Hippolytus: 

Me vel sororem, Hippolyte, aut famulam voca, 
Famulamque potius, omne serviltum feram. 

O call me sister, call me servant, choose, 

Or rather servant, I am thine to use. 

Non me per alias ire si juheas nives, 

Pigeat gelatis ingredi Pindi jugis, 

Non si per ignes ire aut infesta agmina 
Cuncter, paratus ensthus pectus dare,^ 

Te tunc jubere, me decet jussa exsequi* 

It shall not grieve me to the snowy hills. 

Or frozen Pindus' tops forthwith to climb, 

Or run through fire, or through an army, 

Say but the word, for I am always thine. 

Callicratides, in Lucian,® breaks out into this passionate speech: 

God of Heaven, grant me this life for ever to sit over against 
my mistress, and to hear her sweet voice, to go in and out with 
her, to have every other business common with her; I would 
labour when she labours, sail when* she sails; he that hates her 
should hate me; and if a tyrant kill her, he should kill me; if 
she should die, I would not live, and one grave should hold us 
both.” Finiet ilia meos morims morientis amores^ [her death 
shall end my love in death]. Abrocomas in Aristaenetus makes 
the like petition for his Delpliis.’ Tecum vivere amemy tecum 
oheam lubens ® [Gladly I 'd live with thee, or gladly die]. ’Tis 
the same strain which Theagenes used to his Chariclea: “So 
that I may but enjoy thy love, let me die presently”; Leander 
to his Hero, when he besought the sea waves to let him go 
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quietly to his love, and kill him coming back: Par die dum 
properOy mergite dum redeo ^ [Spare me whilst I go, drown me 
as I return], 'Tis the common humour of them all, to contemn 
death, to wish for death, to confront death in this case; ^^Quippe 
queis nec fera, nec ignis ^ neque prcedpitium, nec f return, nec ensis, 
neque laqueus gravia videntur [neither wild beasts nor fire nor 
precipice nor sea nor sword nor noose has any terrors for them], 
'tis their desire” (saith Tyrius) “to die.” 

Haud timet mortem, cupit ire in ipsos 
Ohvius enses. 

[He does not fear death, he desires to run upon the 
ver>’ swords.] 

Though a thousand dragons or devils kept the gates, Cerberus 
himself, Sciron and Procrustes lay in wait, and the way as 
dangerous, as inaccessible as hell, through fiery flames and 
over burning coulters, he will adventure for all this. And as 
Peter Abelhardus lost his testicles for his Helonissa,® he will 
(I say) not venture an incision, but life itself. For how many 
gallants offered to lose their lives for a night’s lodging with 
Cleopatra in those days ! And in the hour or moment of death, 
’tis their sole comfort to remember their dear mistress, as 
Zerbino slain in France, and Brandimart in Barbary;® as 
Arcite did his Emily: 

When he felt death. 

Dusked been his eyes, and faded is his breath. 

But on his lady yet casteth he his eye, 

His last word was, Mercy Emely, 

His spirit chang'd, and out went there. 

Whither I cannot tell, ne where.* 

When Captain Gobrias ® by an unlucky accident had received his 
death’s wound, Heti me miserumi exclamat, “Miserable man 
that I am!” (instead of other devotions), he cries out, “shall 
I die before I see Rhodanthe my sweetheart?” Sic amor 
mortem (saith mine author), aut quicquid humanitus aeddit, 
aspernatur, so love triumphs, contemns, insults over death 
itself. Thirteen proper young men lost their lives for that 
fair Hippodamia’s sake, the daughter of GEnomaus, King of 
Elis : when that hard condition was proposed of death or victory, 
they made no account of it, but courageously for love died, till 
Pelops at last won her by a sleight. As many gallants des- 
perately adventured their dearest blood for Atalanta, the 
daughter of Schoeneus, in hope of marriage, all vanquished and 
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overcame^ till Hippomenes by a few golden apples happily 
obtained his suit.^ Perseus of old fought with a sea-nionster 
for Andromeda’s sake; and our St. George freed the king’s 
daughter of Sabea (the Golden Legend is mine author) that 
was exposed to a dragon, by a terrible combat. Our knights 
errant, and the Sir Lancelots of these days, I hope will ^ven- 
ture as much for ladies’ favours, as the Squire of Dames, Knight 
of the Sun, Sir Bevis of Southampton, or that renoWned 
peer, 

Orlando, who long time had loved dear 
Angelica the fair, and for her sake 
About the world in nations far and near, 

Did high attempts perform and undertake; * 

he is a very dastard, a coward, a block and a beast, that will 
not do as much, but they will sure, they will; for it is an ordinary 
thing for these inamoratos of our time to say and do more, to 
stab their arms, carouse in blood, or as that Thessalian Th'ero, 
that bit off his own thumb, provocans rivalem ad hoc cemulandufn, 
to make his corrival do as much.^ ’Tis frequent with them to 
challenge the field for their lady and mistress’ sake, to run a tilt, 

That either bears (so furiously they meet) 

The other down under the horses' feet,* 

and then up and to it again, 

And with their axes both so sorely pour, 

That neither plate nor mail sustain'd the stour. 

But rivell’d wreak like rotten wood asunder, 

And fire did flash like lightning after thunder; 

and in her quarrel, to fight so long ‘‘till their head-piece, bucklers 
be all broken, and swords hacked like so many saws,” ® for they 
must not see her abused in any sort, ’tis blasphemy to speak 
against her, a dishonour without all good respect to name her. 
’Tis common with these creatures, to drink healths upon their 
bare knees, though it were a mile to the bottom (no matter of 
what mixture), off it comes.® If she bid them they will go 
barefoot to Jerusalem, to the Great Cham’s court, to the East 
Indies,’ to fetch her a bird to wear in her hat: and with Drake 
and Candish sail round about the world for her sweet sake, 
adversis vmtis [in the teeth of the wind]; serve twice seven 
years as Jacob did for Rachel; do as much as Gismunda, the 
daughter of Tancredus, Prince of Salema, did for Guiscardus, 
her true love, eat his heart when he died;® or as Artemisia 
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drank her husband’s bones beaten to powder, and so bury him 
in herself, and endure more torments than Theseus or Paris. 
Et his colitur Venus magis quam thure et victimiSj with such 
sacrifices as these (as Aristaenetus holds Venus is well pleased. 
Generally they undertake any pain, any labour, any toil, for 
their mistress’ sake, love and admire a servant, not to her 
alone, but to all her friends and followers, they hug and embrace 
them for her sake; her dog, picture, and everything she wears, 
they adore it as a relic. If any man come from her, they 
feast him, reward him, will not be out of his company, do him 
all offices, still remembering, still talking of her: 

Nam St ahest quod aves, prcBsto simulacra iamen sunt 
lllius, et nomen dulce obversatur ad aures.^ 

[For though the object of your love be absent, yet 
her image is with you, and her sweet name rings in 
your ears.] 

The very carrier that comes from him to her is a most welcome 
guest; and if he bring a letter, she will read it twenty times 
over, and as Lucretia did by Euryalus, “kiss the letter a thousand 
times together, and then read it ” ; * and [as] Chelidonia by 
Philonius, after many sweet kisses, put the letter in her bosom,* 

And kiss again, and often look thereon, 

And stay the messenger that would be gone, 

and ask many pretty questions, over and over again, as how 
he looked, what he did, and what he said? In a word, 

Vult placere sese amiccs, vult mihi, vuU pedissequce, 

Vult famulis, vult etiam ancillis, et catulo meo/^ 

He strives to please his mistress, and her maid. 

Her servants, and her dog, and *s well apaid. 

If he get any remnant of hers, a busk-point, a feather of her 
fan, a shoe-tie, a lace, a ring, a bracelet of hair, 

Pignusque direptum lacertis, 

Aut digtto male pertinaci,^ 

[A token snatched from her arms or from her archly 
resisting finger,] 

he wears it for a favour on his arm, in his hat, finger, or next 
his heart. Her picture he adores twice a day, and for two 
hours together will not look off it; as Laodamia did by Protesi- 
laus, when he went to war, "sit at home with his picture before 
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her ^ a garter or a bracelet of hers is more precious than any 
saint’s relic, he lays it up in his casket (0 blessed relic!), and 
every day will kiss it; if in her presence, his eye is never off her, 
and drink he will where she drank, if it be possible, m that 
very place, etc. If absent, he will walk in the walk, under 
that tree where she did use to sit, in that bower, in tha||t very 
seat, etforihus miser osculafigit [and to relieve his misery', kisses 
the very door], many years after sometimes; though she be far 
distant and dwell many miles off, he loves yet to walk that 
way still, to have his chamber- window look that way, to walk 
by that river’s side, which (though far away) runs by the house 
where she dwells; he loves the wind blows to that coast: 

O quoties dixi Zephyris properantibus illuc, 

Felices pulchram visuri Amaryllida ventt.^ 

O happy western winds that blow that way, 

For you shall see my love's fair face to-day. 

He will send a message to her by the wind: 

Vos aufcB Alpinee, placidis de montibus aures, 
lIcBc tilt portaie} 

[O Alpine breezes blowing from the peaceful moun- 
tains, this message bear to my beloved.] 

He desires to confer with some of her acquaintance,^ for his 
heart is still with her, to talk of her/ admiring and commending 
her, lamenting, moaning, wisliing himself anything for her sake, 
to have opportunity to see her, 0 that he might but enjoy her 
presence ! So did Philostratus to his mistress, “0 happy ground 
on which she treads ! and happy were I if she would tread upon 
me. I think her countenance would make the rivers stand, 
and when she comes abroad, birds will sing and come about her.” ® 

Rxdebunt valles, ridebunt obvia Tempe, 

Injlorem viridis protinus ibit humus. 

The fields will laugh, the pleasant valleys bum. 

And all the grass will into flowers turn. 

Omnis ambrosiam spirabit aura [every breeze shall breathe 
ambrosia]. “When she is in the meadow, she is fairer than 
any flower, for that lasts but for a day; the river is pleasing, 
but it vanisheth on a sudden, but thy flower doth not fade, 
thy stream is greater than the sea. If I look upon the heaven, 
methinks I see the sun fallen down to shine below, and thee to 
shine in his place, whom I desire. If I look upon the night, 
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methinks I see two more glorious stars, Hesperus and thyself.^’ ^ 
A little after he thus courts his mistress: “If thou goest forth 
of the city, the protecting gods that keep the town will run 
after to gaze upon thee; if thou sail upon the seas, as so many 
small boats they will follow thee: what river would not run 
into the sea?”^ Another, he sighs and sobs, swears he hath 
cor scissum, an heart bruised to powder, dissolved and melted 
within him, or quite gone from him, to his mistress* bosom 
belike; he is in an oven, a salamander in the fire, so scorched 
with love’s heat; he wisheth himself a saddle for her to sit on, 
a posy for her to smell to, and it would not grieve him to be 
hanged, if he might be strangled in her garters; he would 
willingly die to-morrow, so that she might kill him with her own 
hands. Ovid would be a flea, a gnat, a ring;® Catullus, a 
sparrow ; 

0 si tecum ludere sicut tpsa possem, 

Ei irisies animi levare curas ; 

[Would I might sport with thee as she does, 'twould 
serve to lighten my heavy care ;] 

Anacreon, a glass, a gown, a chain, anything: * 

Sed speculum ego ipse fiam, 

Ut me iuum usque cernas, 

Et vestis ipse fiam, 

Ut me tuum usque gestes. 

Mutan et opto in undam, 

Lavcm tuos ut artus, 

Nardus, puella.fiam, 

Ut ego teipsum inungam, 

Sim fascia in papillis, 

T uo et monile collo, 

Fiamque calceus, me 
Saltern ut pede usque calces^ 

But I a looking-glass would be. 

Still to be lookt upon by thee, 

Or I, my love, would be thy gown, 

By thee to be worn up and down ; 

Or a pure well full to the brims, 

That I might wash thy purer limbs: 

Or, I *d be precious balm to 'noint, 

With choicest care each choicest joint; 

Or, if I might, I would be fain 
About thy neck thy happy chain. 

Or would it were my blessed hap 
To be the lawn o'er thy fair pap, 

Or would I were thy shoe, to be 
Daily trod upon by thee.® 
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0 thrice happy man that shall enjoy her! as they that saw 
Hero in Musaeus, and Salmacis to Hermaphroditus: ^ j 

Felices t mater ^ etc., feltx nutrix, 

Sed longe cunctis, longeque heatior tile, 

Quemfructu sponsi et socii dignabere lecti. 

[Happy thy parents and thy nurse, but far more \ 
blessed than all he whom thou wilt acknowledge \ 
thy spouse.] 


The same passion made her break out in the comedy, l^ce illce 
fortunaim sunt qu(B cum illo cubani,^ happy are his bed-fellows; 
and as she said of Cyrus, Beaia qucB tilt uxorfutura esset,^ blessed 
is that woman that shall be his wife, nay, thrice happy she that 
shall enjoy him but a night. Una nox Jovis sceptro cequiparanda,^ 
such a night’s lodging is worth Jupiter’s sceptre. 

Qualis nox erit ilia, dii, deceque J 
Quam mollis torus f * 


0 what a blissful night would it be, how soft, how sweet a bed ! 
She will adventure all her estate for such a night, for a nectarean, 
a balsam kiss alone. 

Qui te videt beatus est, 

Beaiior qui te audiei, 

Qui te poiitur est deus.^ 

[Happy is he who sees thee, happier still he who hears 
thee, but he who possesses thee is a god.] 


The Sultan of Sana’s wife in Arabia, when she had seen Verto- 
mannus: that comely traveller, lamented to herself in this 
manner: '*0 God, thou hast made this man whiter than the 
sun, but me, mine husband, and all my children black; I would 
to God he were my husband, or that I had such a son ” ; ’ she 
fell a-weeping, and so impatient for love at last, that (as Poti- 
phar’s wife did by Joseph) she would have had him gone in with 
her, she sent away Gazella, Tegeia, Galzerana, her waiting- 
maids, loaded him with fair promises and gifts, and wooed 
him with all the rhetoric she could: Extremum hoc miser <e da 
munus amanti [grant this last request to a wretched lover). 
But when he gave no consent, she would have gone with him, 
and left all, to be his page, his servant, or his lackey, Ceria 
sequi carum corpus ui umbra solet [determined to follow him 
like his shadow], so that she might enjoy him, threatening 
moreover to kill herself, etc. Men will do as much and 
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more for women^ spend goods, lands, lives, fortunes; kings 
will leave their crowns, as King John for Matilda the nun at 
Dunmow. 


But kings in this yet privileg’d may be, 

I ’ll be a monk so I may live with thee.^ 

The very gods will endure any shame {atque aliquis de dis non 
iristibus optaty etc.), be a spectacle as Mars and Venus were to 
all the rest; so did Lucian’s Mercury wish, and peradventure 
so dost thou. They will adventure their lives with alacrity; 
pro qua non meiuam mori ^ [I would not fear to die for her], 
nay more, pro qua non meiuam bis moriy I will die twice, nay, 
twenty times for her. If she die, there ’s no remedy, they must 
die with her, they cannot help it. A lover in Calcagninus 
wrote this on his darling’s tomb: 

Quincia obiit, sed non Quincia sola ohiit, 

Qmncta obnt, sed cum Quincia et ipse obii; 

Rtsus obit, obit gratia, lusus obit, 

Nec mea nunc antma in pectore, at in tumulo est. 

Quincia my dear is dead, but not alone, 

For 1 am dead, and with her 1 am gone: 

Sweet smiles, mirth, graces, all witli her do rest. 

And my soul too, for ’tis not in my breast. 

How many doting lovers upon the like occasion might say the 
same! But these are toys in respect, they will hazard their 
very souls for their mistress’ sake. 

Atque aliquis inter juvenes miratus est, et verbum dixit. 

Non ego in ccelo cuperem Deus esse, 

Nostrum uxorem habens domi Hero. 

One said. To heaven would I not desire at all to go, 

If that at mine own house I had such a fine wife as Hero. 

Venus forsook heaven for Adonis’ sake, ccelo prcefertur Adonis} 
Old Janivere, in Chaucer, thought when he had his fair May 
he should never go to heaven, he should live so merrily here 
on earth; had I such a mistress, he protests, 

Ccelum diis ego non suum inviderenit 
Sed sortem mihi dii meam inviderent.^ 

I would not envy their prosperity. 

The gods should envy my felicity. 

Another as earnestly desires to behold his sweetheart, he will 
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adventure and leave all this, and more than this, to see her 
alone. 

Omnia quts patior mala si pensare veht fors, 

Una aliqua nobis prosperitate, dii 
Hoc precof, utfaciant, faciant me cernere coram. 

Cor mihi captivum quee tenet hocce, deamy 

If all my mischiefs were recompensed, 

And God would give me what I requested, \ 

I would my mistress’ presence only seek, \ 

Which doth mine heart in prison captive keep. 

But who can reckon upon the dotage, madness, servitude and 
blindness, the foolish phantasms and vanities of lovers, their 
torments, wishes, idle attempts? 

Yet for all this, amongst so many irksome, absurd, trouble- 
some symptoms, inconveniences, phantastical fits and passions 
which are usually incident to such persons, there be some good 
and graceful qualities in lovers, which this affection causeth. 
“As it makes wise men fools, so many times it makes fools 
become wise; “it makes base fellows become generous, cowards 
courageous,” as Cardan notes out of Plutarch;^ “covetous, 
liberal and magnificent; clowns, civil; cruel, gentle; wicked, 
profane persons to become religious; slovens, neat; churls, 
merciful; and dumb dogs, eloquent; your lazy drones, quick 
and nimble.” Feras mentes domai Cupido [love subdues savage 
breasts], that fierce, cruel and rude Cyclops Polyphemus sighed 
and shed many a salt tear for Galatea’s sake. No passion 
causeth greater alterations, or more vehement of joy or discon- 
tent. Plutarch, Sympos lib. 5, queest. i, saith “that the soul of 
a man in love is full of perfumes and sweet odours, and all 
manner of pleasing tones and tunes, insomuch that it is hard to 
say” (as he adds) “whether love do mortal men more harm than 
good.”® It adds spirits and makes them, otherwise soft and 
silly, generous and courageous, Aiidacem faciebat amor*^ [love 
made him bold]. Ariadne’s love made Theseus so adventurous, 
and Medea’s beauty Jason so victorious; expectarat amor timorem 
pove drives fear from the heart], Plato ® is of opinion that the 
love of Venus made Mars so valorous: “A young man will be 
much abashed to commit any foul offence that shall come to the 
hearing or sight of his mistress.” As he that desired of his 
enemy, now dying, to lay him with his face upward, ne amastus 
tnderet eum a tergo vulneratum, lest his sweetheart should say he 
was a coward,® “And if it were possible to have an army consist 
of lovers, such as love, or ar^ beloved, they would be extra- 
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ordinary valiant and wise in their government, modesty would 
detain them from doing amiss, emulation incite them to do that 
which is good and honest, and a few of them would overcome a 
great company of others.*' ^ There is no man so pusillanimous, 
so very a dastard, whom love would not incense, make of a divine 
temper and an heroical spirit. As he said in like case, Tota 
ruat codi moles , non terreor ^ [though the heavens fall, I am not 
dismayed], etc. Nothing can terrify, nothing can dismay them; 
but as Sir Blandamour and Paridell, those two brave fairy 
knights, fought for the love of fair Florimell in presence: 

And drawing both their swords with rage anew, 

Like two mad mastives each other slew, 

And shields did share, and mails did rash, and helms did hew : 

So furiously each other did assail. 

As if their souls at once they would have rent 
Out of their breasts, that streams of blood did rail 
Adown as if their springs of life were spent. 

That all the ground with purple blood was sprent, 

And all their armour stain'd with bloody gore; 

Yet scarcely once to breathe would they relent. 

So mortal was their malice and so sore, 

That both resolved (than yield) to die before,® 

Every base swain in love will dare to do as much for his dear 
mistress’ sake. He will fight and fetch Argivum dypeum^ 
that famous buckler of Argos, to do her service, adventure at 
all, undertake any enterprise. And as Serranus the Spaniard, 
then Governor of Sluys, made answer to Marquess Spinola, if 
the enemy brought 50,000 devils against him he would keep it. 
The Nine Worthies, Oliver and Rowland, and forty dozen of 
peers are all in him, he is all mettle, armour of proof, more 
than a man, and in this case improved beyond himself. For 
as Agatho contends,^ a true lover is wise, just, temperate, and 
valiant. “I doubt not, therefore, but if a man had such an 
army of lovers” (as Castilio supposeth®) “he might soon conquer 
all the world, except by chance he met with such another army 
of inamoratos to oppose it.” For so perhaps they might fight 
as that fatal dog and fatal hare in the heavens, course one 
another round, and never make an end.^ Castilio thinks Fer- 
dinand King of Spain would never have conquered Granada, 
had not Queen Isabel and her ladies been present at the siege: 
“It cannot be expressed what courage the Spanish knights took 
when the ladies were present; a few Spaniards overcame a 
multitude of Moors.” ® They will undergo any danger what- 
soever, as Sir Walter Manny in Edward the Third’s time, stuck 
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full of ladies’ favours, fought like a dragon. For soli amantesy 
as Plato holds, ^ pro amids moti appetunty only lovers Will die 
for their friends, and in their mistress’ quarrel. And lor that 
cause he would have women follow the camp, to be sp^tators 
and encouragers of noble actions: upon such an occasion, the 
Squire of Dames ^ himself. Sir Lancelot or Sir Tristram, \Caesar 
or Alexander, shall not be more resolute or go beyond thipm. 

Not courage only doth love add, but as I said, subtlety^ wit, 
and many pretty devices, Namque dolos inspirat amor ,fraudesque 
ministrat^ [for love suggests stratagems and wiles]. Jupiter,* 
in love with Leda, and not knowing how to compass his desire, 
turned himself into a swan, and got Venus to pursue him in the 
likeness of an eagle; which she doing, for shelter he fled to 
Leda’s lap, et in ejus gremio se collocavit, Leda embraced him, 
and so fell fast asleep, sed dormientem Jupiter compressity by 
which means Jupiter had his will. Infinite such tricks love. can 
devise, such fine feats in abundance, with wisdom and wariness — 
Quis fallere possit amantem? ^ [Who can deceive a lover?] — all 
manner of civility, decency, complement and good behaviour, 
plus salts et leporiSy polite graces and merry conceits. Boccace 
hath a pleasant tale to this purpose, which he borrowed from 
the Greeks, and which Beroaldus hath turned into Latin, 
Bebelius in verse, of Cymon and Iphigenia. This Cymon was 
a fool, a proper man of person, and the governor of Cyprus’ 
son, but a very ass, insomuch that his father, being ashamed 
of him, sent him to a farm-house he had in the country, to be 
brought up; where by chance, as his manner was, walking 
alone, he espied a gallant young gentlewoman, named Iphigenia, 
a burgomaster’s daughter of Cyprus, with her maid, by a brook- 
side in a little thicket, fast asleep in her smock, where she had 
newly bathed herself. “When Cymon saw her, he stood leaning 
on his staff, gaping on her immovable, and in a maze”;® at 
last he fell so far in love with the glorious object that he began 
to rouse himself up, to bethink what he was, would needs follow 
her to the city, and for her sake began to be civil, to learn to 
sing and dance, to play on instruments, and got all those gentle- 
manlike qualities and complements in a short space, which his 
friends were most glad of. In brief, he became, from an idiot 
and a clown, to be one of the most complete gentlemen in 
Cyprus, did many valorous exploits, and all for the love of 
Mistress Iphigenia. In a word, I may say thus much of them 
all, let them be never so clownish, rude and horrid, Grobians 
and sluts, if once they be in love they will be most neat and 
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spruce; for omnibus rebus, et nitidis nitoribus antevenit amor^ 
[love introduces itself by all means, and especially by spruceness 
and elegance], they will follow the fashion, begin to trick up, 
and to have a good opinion of themselves, venustatum enim 
mater Venus [for Venus is the mother of the graces]; a ship is 
not so long a-rigging as a young gentlewoman a-trimming up 
herself against her sweetheart comes. A painter’s shop, a 
flowery meadow, no so gracious aspect in nature’s storehouse 
as a young maid, nubilis puella, a novitsa \novizia, novice] or 
Venetian bride, that looks for a husband, or a young man that 
is her suitor; composed looks, composed gait, clothes, gestures, 
actions, all composed ; all the graces, elegancies in the world are in 
her face. Their best robes, ribbons, chains, jewels, lawns, linens, 
laces, spangles, must come on, prceter quam res patitur student 
eleganticB ^ [they study elegance beyond all measure], they are 
beyond all measure coy, nice, and too curious on a sudden: 
’tis all their study, all their business, how to wear their clothes 
neat, to be polite and terse, and to set out themselves. No 
sooner doth a young man see his sweetheart coming, but he 
smugs up himself, pulls up his cloak now fallen about his 
shoulders, ties his garters, points, sets his band, cuffs, slicks his 
hair, twircs his beard, etc. When Mercury was to come before 
his mistress, 

Chlamydemque ut pendeai apte 
Collocat, ut limbus totumque appareat aurum.^ 

He put his cloak in order, that the lace, 

And hem, and gold-work, all might have his grace. 

Salmacis would not be seen of Hermaphroditus, till she had 
spruced up herself first. 

Nec iamen ante aditt, etsi properahat adire^ 

Quam se composuit, quam circumspexit amictus, 

Et finxit vultum, et meruit formosa vxderi} 

Nor did she come, although ’twas her desire, 

Till she compos'd herself, and trimm'd her tire. 

And set her looks to make him to admire. 

Venus had so ordered the matter, that when her son .^neas * 
was to appear before Queen Dido, he was 

Os humcrosque deo stmilis [namque ipsa decoram 
CcBsariem nato genetrix, lumenque juventa 
Purpureum et Icetos oculis afflarai konores), 

like a god, for she was the tire-woman herself, to set him out 
with ail natural and artificial impostures, as mother Mamaea 
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did her son Heliogabalus/ new chosen emperor, when he was 
to be seen of the people first. When the hirsute c^clopical 
Polyphemus courted Galatea: ’ 


Jamqite tibt formes, jamque est tibi cura placendi. 
Jam rigidos pectis rastris, Polypheme, capillos. 

Jam libet hirsutam tibi falce recidere barbam, ' 

Et spectare feros in aqua ei componere vultus.^ ^ 

\ 

And then he did begin to prank himself, \ 

To plait and comb his head, and beard to shave, 
And look his face i* th' water as a glass, 

And to compose himself for to be brave. 


He was upon a sudden now spruce, and keen as a new-ground 
hatchet. He now began to have a good opinion of his own 
features and good parts, now to be a gallant. 

/aw, Galatea, vent, nec munera despice nostra, 

Certe ego me novi, liquidepque in imagine vidt 
Nuper aqua?, placuitque mihi mea forma videnti. 

Come now, ray Galatea, scorn me not. 

Nor my poor presents; for but yesterday 
I saw myself i' th' water, and methought 
Full fair I was; then scorn me not, I say. 

Non sum adeo informis, nuper me in littore vidi, 

Cum placidum vends staret mare? 

[I am not so unshapely, I late saw myself upon the 
shore in a glassy sea ] 


Tis the common humour of all suitors to trick up themselves, 
to be prodigal in apparel, pure lotus, neat, combed and curled, 
with powdered hairs, comptus et calamistratus, with a long love- 
lock, a flower in his ear, perfumed gloves, rings, scarfs, feathers, 
points, etc., as if he were a prince's Ganymede, with every day 
new suits, as the fashion varies; going as if he trod upon eggs; 
and, as Heinsius writ to Primeriirs,* “If once he be besotten on 
a wench, he must lie awake anights, renounce his book, sigh and 
lament, now and then weep for his hard hap, and mark above 
all things what hats, bands, doublets, breeches, are in fashion, 
how to cut his beard and wear his locks, to turn up his mushatos 
and curl his head, prune his pickitivant, or if he wear it abroad, 
that the east side be correspondent to the west": he may be 
scoffed at otherwise, as Julian, t|iat apostate emperor, was for 
wearing a long hirsute goatish beard, fit to make ropes with, 
as in his Misepogon, or that apqlogetical oration he made at 
Antioch to excuse himself, he dotli ironically confess it hindered 
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his kissing, nam non licuit inde pura puris, eoque suavioribus 
labra labris adjungere [it made it impossible to put lips to lips 
without impediment, which would have been more pleasant], 
but he did not much esteem it, as it seems by the sequel, De 
acciptendis dandisve osculis non laboro [I am not much concerned 
about taking and giving kisses], yet (to follow mine author) it may 
much concern a young lover, he must be more respectful in this 
behalf, “he must be in league with an excellent tailor, barber,” 

Tonsorem puerum sed arte talem, 

Qualis nec Thalamus fuit Neronis; ^ 

[A young barber, but a greater artist than Nero's Thalamus;] 

“have neat shoe-ties, points, garters, speak in print, walk in 
print, eat and drink in print, and that which is all in all, he 
must be mad in print.” 

Amongst other good qualities an amorous fellow is endowed 
with, he must learn to sing and dance, play upon some instru- 
ment or other, as without all doubt he will, if he be truly 
touched with this loadstone of love. For as Erasmus hath it,^ 
Musicam docet amor et poesin, love will make them musicians, 
and to compose ditties, madrigals, elegies, love-sonnets, and sing 
them to several pretty tunes, to get all good qualities may be 
had. Jupiter perceived Mercury to be in love with Philologia,^ 
because he learned languages, polite speech (for Suadela [Per- 
suasion] herself was Venus’ daughter, as some write), arts and 
sciences, quo virgini placerety all to ingratiate himself and please 
his mistress. 'Tis their chief est study to sing, dance; and 
without question, so many gentlemen and gentlewomen would 
not be so well qualified in this kind, if love did not incite them. 
“Who,” saith Castilio,^ “would learn to play, or give his mind 
to music, learn to dance, or make so many rhymes, love-songs, 
as most do, but for women’s sake, because they hope by that 
means to purchase their good wills and win their favour?” 
We see this daily verified in our young women and wives, they 
that being maids took so much pains to sing, play, and dance, 
with such cost and charge to their parents to get those graceful 
qualities, now being married will scarce touch an instrument, 
they care not for it. Constantine, Agricidt. lib, ii, cap. i8, 
makes Cupid himself to be a great dancer; by the same token 
as he was capering amongst the gods, “he flung down a bowl of 
nectar, which, distilling upon the white rose, ever since made 
it red ” : ^ and Callistratus, by the help of Daedalus, about Cupid’s 
statue made a many of young wenches still a-dancing,^ to signify 
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belike that Cupid was much affected with it, as without all doubt 
he was. For at his and Psyche’s wedding, the gods being 
present to grace the feast, Ganymede filled nectar in abundance 
(as Apuleius describes it ^), Vulcan was the cook, the Hours 
made all fine with roses and flowers, Apollo played on the harp, 
the Muses sang to it, sed siiavi musiccB superingressa\V enus 
saliavity but his mother Venus danced to his and their\ sweet 
content. Witty Lucian ^ in that pathetical love-passage or 
pleasant description of Jupiter’s stealing of Europa and 
swimming from Phoenicia to Crete, makes the sea calm, the 
winds hush, Neptune and Amphitrite riding in their chariot to 
break the waves before them, the tritons dancing round about, 
with every one a torch, the sea-nymphs half naked, keeping 
time on dolphins’ backs, and singing llymenceus [the nuptial 
song], Cupid nimbly tripping on the top of the waters, and 
Venus herself coming after in a shell, strewing roses and flowers 
on their heads. Praxiteles, in all his pictures of Love, feigns 
Cupid ever smiling, and looking upon dancers; and in Saint 
Mark’s garden in Rome (whose work I know not), one of the 
most delicious pieces is a many of satyrs dancing about a wench 
asleep.® So that dancing still is, as it were, a necessary appendix 
to love matters. Young lasses are never better pleased than 
whenas upon an holiday, after evensong, they may meet their 
sweethearts, and dance about a maypole, or in a town-green 
under a shady elm. Nothing so familiar in France,^ as for 
citizens’ wives and maids to dance a round in the streets, and 
often too, for want of better instruments, to make good music 
of their own voices, and dance after it. Yea many times this 
love will make old men and women, that have more toes than 
teeth, dance, “John come kiss me now,” mask and mum; for 
Comus and Hymen love masks and all such merriments above 
measure; will allow men to put on women’s apparel in some 
cases, and promiscuously to dancc^ young and old, rich and 
poor, generous and base, of all sorts. Paulus Jovius taxeth 
Augustine Niphus the philosopher,® “for that being an old man, 
and a public professor, a father of many children, he was mad 
for the love of a young maid (that which many of his friends 
were ashamed to see), an old gouty fellow, yet would dance 
after fiddlers.” Many laughed him to scorn for it, but this 
omnipotent love would have it so. 

Hyacinihino bacillo 

Properans amor, me adegii 

Violenter ad sequendum.^ 
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Love hasty with his purple staff did make 

Me follow and the dance to undertake. 

And *ti3 no news this, no indecorum; for why? a good reason 
may be given of it. Cupid and Death met both in an inn; 
and being merrily disposed, they did exchange some arrows 
from either quiver; ever since young men die, and oftentimes 
old men dote. 

Sic moritur juvenis, sic moribundus amat.^ 

[So the youth dies, so dying still he loves.] 

And who can then withstand it ? If once we be in love, young 
or old, though our teeth shake in our heads like virginal jacks, 
or stand parallel asunder like the arches of a bridge, there is 
no remedy, we must dance trenchmore for a need, over tables, 
chairs, and stools, etc. And princum prancum is a fine dance. 
Plutarch, Sympos. i, qucBst. 5, doth in some sort excuse it, and 
telleth us moreover in what sense musicam docet amor, licet 
prius fuerit rudis, how love makes them that had no skill before 
learn to sing and dance; he concludes, ’tis only that power and 
prerogative love hath over us. ‘^Love” (as he holds) “will 
make a silent man speak, a modest man most officious; dull, 
quick; slow, nimble; and that which is most to be admired, a 
hard, base, untractable churl, as fire doth iron in a smith’s 
forge, free, facile, gentle, and easy to be entreated.” ^ Nay, 
’twill make him prodigal in the other extreme, and give an 
hundred sesterces for a night’s lodging,® as they did of old to 
Lais of Corinth, or ducenta drachmarum millia pro unica node * 
[two thousand drachmas for a single night], as Mundus to 
Paulina, spend all his fortunes (as too many do in like case) to 
obtain his suit. For which cause many compare love to wine, 
which makes men jovial and merry, frolic and sad, whine, sing, 
dance, and what not. 

But above all the other symptoms of lovers, this is not lightly 
to be overpassed, that likely of what condition soever, if once 
they be in love, they turn to their ability, rhymers, ballet- 
makers, and poets. For, as Plutarch saith, “They will be 
witnesses and trumpeters of their paramours’ good parts, 
bedecking them with verses and commendatory songs, as we 
do statues with gold, that they may be remembered and admired 
of all.” ® Ancient men will dote in this kind sometimes as well 
as the rest; the heat of love will thaw their frozen affections, 
dissolve the ice of age, and so far enable them, though they 
be sixty years of age above the girdle, to be scarce thirty beneath. 
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Jovianus Pontanus makes an old fool rhyme, and turn poetaster 
to please his mistress. 

Ne fingas, Mariana, meos ne despice canos, 

De sene nant juvenem, dia, referre potes, etc.^ 

Sv\reet Marian, do not mine age disdain, 

For thou canst make an old man young again. 

They will be still singing amorous songs and ditties (if 5^ung 
especially), and cannot abstain, though it be when they go to, 
or should be at church. We have a pretty story to this purpose 
in Westmonasteriensis,^ an old writer of ours (if you will believe 
it). An. Dom. 1012, at Colewiz in Saxony, on Christmas Eve 
a company of young men and maids, whilst the priest was at 
mass in the church, were singing catches and love-songs in the 
churchyard; he sent to them to make Jess noise, but they sung 
on still; and if you will, you shall have the very song itself: 

Equitabat homo per silvam frondosam, 

Ducebatque secum Meswinden formosam, 

Quid stamus, cur non imus? 

A fellow rid by the greenwood side. 

And fair Meswinde was his bride. 

Why stand we so, and do not go? 

This they sung, he chafed, till at length, impatient as he was, 
he prayed to St. Magnus, patron of the church, they might all 
there sing and dance till that time twelvemonth, and so they 
did, without meat and drink, wearisomeness or giving over, 
till at year’s end they ceased singing, and were absolved by 
Herebertus, Archbishop of Cologne.® They will in all places be 
doing thus, young folks especially, reading love stories, talking 
of this or that young man, such a fair maid, singing, telling or 
hearing lascivious tales, scurrile tunes; such objects are their 
sole delight, their continual meditation, and as Guastavinius 
adds, Com, in 4 sect. 27, Prob. Arist., ob semints abundantiam 
crebrcB cogiiationes^ veneris frequens recordatio et pruriens voluptasy 
etc., an earnest longing comes hence, pruriens corpus^ pruriens 
anima, amorous conceits, tickling thoughts, sweet and pleasant 
hopes; hence it is, they can think, discourse willingly, or speak 
almost of no other subject. Tis their only desire, if it may 
be done by art, to see their husband’s picture in a glass, they ’U 
give anything to know when they shall be married, how many 
husbands they shall have, by crommyomantia, a kind of divina- 
tion with onions * laid on the altar on Christmas Eve, or by 
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fasting on St. Agnes’ Eve or Night, to know who shall be their 
first husband, or by alphitomantia^ by beans in a cake, etc., to 
bum the same. This love is the cause of all good conceits, 
neatness, exornations, plays, elegancies, delights, pleasant ex- 
pressions, sweet motions and gestures, joys, comforts, exultancies, 
and all the sweetness of our life;^ Qualis jam vita foret, ani 
quid jucundi sine aurea Venere?^ [What would life be, what 
joy would there be, without golden Aphrodite?] Emoriar cum 
ista non ampHus mihi cura fuerit,^ let me live no longer than I 
may love, saith a mad merry fellow in Mimnermus. This love 
is that salt that seasoneth our harsh and dull labours, and 
gives a pleasant relish to our other unsavoury proceedings; 
Absit amoTj surgunt tenebrcs, torpedo, veternum, pestis, etc} [when 
love departs, there enter darkness, sluggishness, senility, disease, 
etc.]. All our feasts almost, masques, mummings, banquets, 
merry meetings, weddings, pleasing songs, fine tunes, poems, 
love stories, plays, comedies, Atellancs, jigs, Fescennines, elegies, 
odes, etc., proceed hence. Danaus, the son of Belus, at his 
daughter’s wedding at Argos, instituted the first plays (some say) 
that ever were heard of. Symbols, emblems, impresses, devices, 
if we shall believe Jovius, Contiles, Paradine, Camillus de 
Camillis, may be ascribed to it.® Most of our arts and sciences; 
painting amongst the rest was first invented, saith Patricius,® 
ex anwris benejlcio, for love’s sake. For when the daughter of 
Dibutades the Sicyonian was to take leave of her sweetheart 
now going to wars, ut desiderio ejus minus iabesceret, to comfort 
herself in his absence, she took his picture with coal upon a wall, 
as the candle gave the shadow, which her father admiring 
perfected afterwards, and it was the first picture by report 
that ever was made.’ And long alter, Sicyon for painting, 
carving, statuary, music, and philosophy, was preferred before 
all the cities in Greece. Apollo ® was the first inventor of 
physic, divination, oracles ; Minerva found out weaving, Vulcan 
curious ironwork. Mercury letters; but who prompted all this 
into their heads? Love. Nunquam talia invenissent, nisi talia 
adamasseni, they loved such things, or some party, for whose 
sake they were undertaken at first. ’Tis true, Vulcan made a 
most admirable brooch or necklace, which long after Axion and 
Temenus, Phegeus’ sons, for the singular worth of it, conse- 
crated to Apollo at Delphi, but Pharyllus the tyrant stole it 
away, and presented it to Ariston’s wife, on whom he miserably 
doted (Parthenius tells the story out of Phylarchus); but why 
did Vulcan make this excellent ouch ? to give Hermione, Cadmus* 
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wife, whom he dearly loved. All our tilts and tournaments, 
Orders of the Garter, Golden Fleece, etc. — Nobilitas sui amore 
facet — owe their beginnings to love, and many of our histories. 
By this means, saith Jovius, they would express their \ loving 
minds to their mistress, and to the beholders. 'Tis the sole 
subject almost of poetry, all our invention tends to it, ^11 our 
songs (and therefore Hesiod makes the Muses and Graced still 
follow Cupid, and, as Plutarch holds, Menander and the r^st of 
the poets were Love’s priests); whatever those old Anacreons, 
all our Greek and Latin epigrammatists, love writers, 
Antony Diogenes the most ancient, whose epitome we find in 
Photius’ Bibliotheca, Longus Sophista, Eustathius, Achilles 
Tatius, Aristaenetus, Heliodorus, Plato, Plutarch, Lucian, Par- 
thenius, Theodorus Prodromus, Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, etc., 
our new Ariostos, Boiardos, authors of Arcadia, Urania, Faerie 
Queene, etc., Marullus, Lotichius, Angerianus, Stroza, Secundus, 
Capellanus, etc., with the rest of those facete modern poets, 
have written in this kind, are but as so many symptoms of 
love. Their whole books are a synopsis or breviary of love, the 
portuous of love, legends of lovers' lives and deaths, and of 
their memorable adventures; nay more, quod leguntur, quod 
laudantur amori debent [they owe it to love that they are read 
and admired], as Nevisanus the lawyer holds,^ ‘‘there never 
was any excellent poet that invented good fables, or made 
laudable verses, which was not in love himself”; had he not 
taken a quill from Cupid's wings, he could never have written 
so amorously as he did. 

Cynthia te vatem fecit lascive Properti, 

I ngenium Galli pulchra Lycoris habet. 

Fama est arguii Nemesis formosa Tibullt, 

Leshia dictavit, docte Catulle, tibi. 

Non me Felignus, nec spernet Mantua vatem. 

Si qua Corinna mihi, si quis Alexis erit* 

Wanton Propertius and witty Gallus, 

Subtle Tibullus, and learned Catullus, 

It was Cynthia, Lesbia, Lycoris, 

That made you poets all; and if Alexis, 

Or Corinna chance my paramour to be, 

Virgil and Ovid shall not despise me. 

Non me carminibus vincet nec Thracius Orpheus, 

Nec Liwuj.® 

[Not Thracian Orpheus nor Linus shall excel my poetry.] 
Petrarch’s Laura made him so famous, Astrophel’s Stella, and 
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Jovianus Pontanus' mistress was the cause of his Roses, Violets, 
Lilies, NequiticBy Blandiim, Joci, Decor, Nardus, Ver, Corolla, 
Thus, Mars, Pallas, Venus, Charts, Crocum, Laurus, Unguentem, 
Costum, Lacfimce, Myrrha, Musce, etc., and the rest of his poems. 
Why are Italians at this day generally so good poets and painters ? 
Because every man of any fashion amongst them hath his 
mistress. The very rustics and hog-rubbers, Menalcas and 
Corydon, qui fcetent de stercore equino [who stink of horse-dung], 
those fulsome knaves, if once they taste of this love-liquor, 
are inspired in an instant. Instead of those accurate emblems, 
curious impresses, gaudy masques, tilts, tournaments, etc., they 
have their wakes, Whitsun-ales, shepherds’ feasts, meetings on 
holidays, country dances, roundelays, writing their names on 
trees, ^ true-lovers’ knots, pretty gifts. 

With tokens, hearts divided, and half rings, 

Shepherds in their loves are as coy as kings. 

Choosing lords, ladies, kings, queens, and valentines, etc., they 
go by couples: 

Corydon's Phyllis, Nysa and Mopsus, 

With dainty Dousibol and Sir Tophus. 

Instead of odes, epigrams and elegies, etc., they have their 
ballads, country tunes, “0 the broom, the bonny, bonny broom,” 
ditties and songs, “Bess a Bell, she doth excel”; they must 
write likewise and indite all in rhyme. 

Thou honeysuckle of the hawthorn hedge, 

Vouchsafe in Cupid's cup my heart to pledge; 

My heart's dear blood, sweet Cis, is thy carouse 
Worth all the ale in Gammer Gubbin’s house. 

I say no more, affairs call me away. 

My father’s horse for provender doth stay. 

Be thou the Lady Cressetlight to me, 

Sir Trolly Lolly will I prove to thee. 

Written in haste, farewell, my cowslip sweet. 

Pray let 's a' Sunday at the alehouse meet.* 

Your most grim Stoics and severe philosophers will melt away 
with this passion, and if Athenseus® belie them not, Aristippus, 
Apollodorus, Antiphanes, etc., have made love-songs and com- 
mentaries of their mistresses’ praises, orators write epistles,* 
princes give titles, honours, what not? Xerxes gave to The- 
mistocles Lampsacus to find him wine. Magnesia for bread, 
and Myus for the rest of his diet.® The Persian kings allotted 
whole cities to like use, hsc civitas midieri redimietdum prabeat, 
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h(BC in collum, h(Bc in crines} one whole city served to dress 
her hair, another her neck, a third her hood. Ahasuerus would 
have given Esther half his empire,® and Herod bid Herodias 
^‘ask what she would, she should have it.”® Caligula Igave an 
100,000 sesterces to his courtesan at first word, to buy her 
pins, and yet when he was solicited by the senate tol bestow 
something to repair the decayed walls of Rome for the common- 
wealth’s good, he would give but 6000 sesterces at most! Dio- 
nysius, that Sicilian tyrant, rejected all his privy coun'^illors, 
and was so besotted on Myrrha, his favourite and mistress, 
that he would bestow no office, or in the most weightiest busi- 
ness of the kingdom do aught, without her especial advice, 
prefer, depose, send, entertain no man, though worthy and well- 
deserving, but by her consent; ^ and he again whom she com- 
mended, howsoever unfit, unworthy, was as highly approved. 
Kings and emperors, instead of poems, build cities; Hadrian 
built Antinoe in Egypt, besides constellations, temples, altars, 
statues, images, etc., in the honour of his Antinous. Alexander 
bestowed infinite sums to set out his Hephaestion to all eternity. 
Socrates professeth himself love’s servant, ignorant in all arts 
and sciences, a doctor alone in love matters,® et quum altenarutn 
rerum omnium scientiam diffiteretur, saith Maximus Tyrius,® 
his sectatar, hujus negotii professor ^ etc., and this he spake 
openly, at home and abroad, at public feasts, in the academy, 
in PirceOy Lyceo, sub platano, etc. [in the Piraeus, the Lyceum, 
under the plane-tree, etc.], the very blood-hound of beauty, as 
he is styled by others. But I conclude there is no end of love’s 
s)miptoms, ’tis a bottomless pit. Love is subject to no dimen- 
sions; not to be surveyed by any art or engine; and besides, I am 
of Haedus’ mind, "‘no man can discourse of love matters, or 
judge of them aright, that hath not made trial in his own 
person,”’ or, as iEneas Sylvius adds,® “hath not a little doted, 
been mad or love-sick himself.” I confess I am but a novice, 
a contemplator only, Neseto quid sit amor nec amo [I know not 
what is love nor am I in love], I have a tincture, for why should 
I lie, dissemble or excuse it? yet homo sum^ etc., not altogether 
inexpert in this subject, non sum prceceptor amandi [I am not 
an instructor in love], and what I say is merely reading, ex 
dUorum /man ineptiis [perhaps from the triflings of others], by 
mine own observation and others’ relation. 
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Prognostics of Love-Melancholy 

What fires^ torments, cares, jealousies, suspicions, fears, griefs, 
anxieties, accompany such as are in love, I have sufficiently 
said; the next question is, what will be the event of such 
miseries, what they foretell. Some are of opinion that this love 
cannot be cured, Nullis amor est medicabilis herhis [love can be 
cured by no herbs], it accompanies them to the last,^ Idem 
amor exitio est pecort pecorisque magistro [the same passion con- 
sumes both the sheep and the shepherd], and is so continuate, 
that by no persuasion almost it may be relieved. “Bid me not 
love,*' said Euryalus, “bid the mountains come down into the 
plains, bid the rivers run back to their fountains; I can as soon 
leave to love, as the sun leave his course.’* ^ 

Ei prius cequofibus pisces, et moniibus umbra, 

Et volucres deeruni silvts, et murmura ventis, 

Quam mthi discedent jormosa Amaryllidis tgnes^ 

First seas shall want their fish, the mountains shade. 

Woods singing-birds, the wind's murmur shall fade. 

Than my fair Amaryllis' love allay'd. 

Bid me not love, bid a deaf man hear, a blind man see, a dumb 
speak, lame run, counsel can do no good, a sick man cannot 
relish, no physic can ease me. Non prosunt domino quce prosunt 
omnibus aries [the arts that help all others help not him], as 
Apollo confessed, and Jupiter himself could not be cured. 

Omnes humanos curat medicina dolores, 

Solus amor morbt non habet artificem* 

Physic can soon cure every disease, 

Excepting love, that can it not appease,® 

But whether love may be cured or no, and by what means, 
shall be explained in his place; in the meantime, if it take his 
course and be not otherwise eased or amended, it breaks out 
into outrageous often and prodigious events. Amor et Liber 
violenti dii sunt, as Tatius observes,® et eo usque animum in- 
cendunt, ut pudoris oblivisci cogant, Love and Bacchus are so 
violent gods, so furiously rage in our minds, that they make 
us forget all honesty, shame, and common civility. For such 
men ordinarily as are throughly possessed with this humour, 
become tnsenscUi et insani (for it is amor insanus [insane love], 
in — G ®88 
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as the poet calls it beside themselves, and as I have proved, 
no better than beasts, irrational, stupid, headstrong, void of 
fear of God or men, they frequently forswear themselvest spend, 
steal, commit incests, rapes, adulteries, murders, depopulate 
towns, cities, countries, to satisfy their lust. ' 

A devil *tis, and mischief such doth work, 

As never yet did Pagan, Jew, or Turk.® 

The wars of Troy may be a sufficient witness; and as Appian, 
Hist. lih. 5, saith of Antony and Cleopatra, “Their love brought 
themselves and all Egypt into extreme and miserable calamities.*’^ 
“The end of her is as bitter as wormwood, and as sharp as a 
two-edged sword. Her feet go down to death, her steps lead 
on to hell” (Prov. v, 4, 5). “She is more bitter than death, 
and the sinner shall be taken by her*’ (Eccles. vii, 26). Qiii tn 
amore prcBcifiiavit^ pejus pent qiiam qui saxo salit.^ He that 
runs headlong from the top of a rock is not in so bad a case as 
he that falls into this gulf of love.^ “For hence,” saith Platina,® 
“comes repentance, dotage, they lose themselves, their wits, 
and make shipwreck of their fortunes altogether”; madness, to 
make away themselves and others, violent death. Prognosli- 
catio est ialis, saith Gordoniiis, si non succurratur its, aut in 
maniam caduntj aut moriuntur: the prognostication is, they 
will cither run mad, or die.' “For if this passion continue,” 
saith ./Elian Montaltus,*^ “it makes the blood hot, thick, and 
black; and if the inllammation get into the brain, with continual 
meditation and waking, it so dries it up that madness follows, 
or else they make away themselves.” 0 Corydon, Corydon, 
quee te dementia cepit?^ [0 Corydon, Corydon, what madness 
hath come over thee.?] Now, as Amoldus adds, it will speedily 
work these effects if it be not presently helped; “they will pine 
away, run mad, and die upon a sudden”; Facile incidunt in 
maniam j saith Valescus, quickly mad, nisi succurratur if good 
order be not taken: 

Eheu triste jugum quisquis amoris habet, 

Js pfius ac norit se periisse perit.^^ 

Oh heavy yoke of love, which whoso bears. 

Is quite undone, and that at unaw^ares. 

So she confessed of herself in the poet; 

Insaniam priusquam quis sentiaf, 

Vix pill intervallo a furore absum.^^ 

I shall be mad before it be perceived, 

A hair-breadth off scarce am I, now distracted. 
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As mad as Orlando for his Angelica, or Hercules for his Hylas: 

A t tile ruebat quo pedes ducebant, furibundus, 

Nam illi savus deus intus jecur lamabat. 

He went he car'd not w^hither, mad he was, 

The cruel god so tortured him, alas! 

At the sight of Hero I cannot tell how many ran mad: 

Alius vulnus celans insamt pulchritudine puellce.^ 

And whilst he doth conceal his grief. 

Madness comes on him like a thief. 

Go to Bedlam for examples. It is so well known in every village, 
how many have either died for love, or voluntarily made away 
themselves, that I need not much labour to prove it; Nec 
modus aid requies nisi mors reperitur amoris ^ [love knows no 
limit or escape save death]: death is the common catastrophe 
to such persons. 

Mori mihi contingat, non enim alia 
Liberatio ab cerumnis fuerit ullo pacio istis.^ 

Would I were dead, for nought, God knows, 

But death can rid me of these woes. 

As soon as Euryalus departed from Senes, Lucretia, his paramour, 
“never looked up, no jests could exhilarate her sad mind, no 
joys comfort her wounded and distressed soul, but a little after 
she fell sick and died.*’ ^ But this is a gentle end, a natural 
death, such persons commonly make away themselves: 

Proprioque in sanguine Icetus, 

Indignantem animam vacuas effudti in auras. 

[Shedding his life-blood with glee, he gave his disdainful 
breath to the empty air.] 

So did Dido: 

Sed moriamur, ait. Sic, sic juvat ire per umbras; 

["But let me die,*’ she said. "As I am, so let me 
descend to the underworld’’;] 

Pyramus and Thisbe, Medea, Coresus and Callirhoe,* Theagenes 
the philosopher,® and many myriads besides, and so will ever do: 

Et mihi fortis 

Est manus, est et amor, dabit hie in vulnera vires. 

Who ever heard a story of more "woe. 

Than that of Juliet and her Romeo? 

Read Parthenius in Eroticis, and Plutarch’s amatorias 
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narrationeSj or love stories, all tending, almost, to this purpose, 
Valleriola, lib, 2, observ. 7, hath a lamentable narration of a 
merchant, his patient, “that raving through impatience of 
love, had he not been watched, would every while havi offered 
violence to himself.” ^ Amatus Lusitanus, cent, 3, iwr. 56, 
hath such another story and Felix Plater, Med. ohsenk lib. i, 
a third of a young gentleman that studied physic, and for the 
love of a doctor's daughter, having no hope to compdss his 
desire, poisoned himself.® Anno 1615, a barber in Frankfort, 
because his wench was betrothed to another, cut his own 
throat.* At Neuburg, the same year, a young man, because 
he could not get her parents' consent, killed his sweetheart, 
and afterward himself, desiring this of the magistrate, as he 
gave up the ghost, that they might be buried in one grave,® 
Quodque rogis superest una requiescat in urna, which Gismunda 
besought of Tancredus, her father,® that she might be in like 
sort buried with Guiscardus, her lover, that so their bodies might 
lie together in the grave, as their souls wander about campos 
lugentes ’ [the mourning meadows] in the Elysian Fields, qiios 
durus amor crudeli tabe peredit [whom pitiless love with wasting 
flame consumed], in a myrtle grove: 

Et myrtea circum 

Silva tegit : cures non ipsa in morte relinquunt. 

[A myrtle grove encompasses them; but not even in 

death are they free from the cares of love.] 

You have not yet heard the worst, they do not offer violence to 
themselves in this rage of lust, but unto others, their nearest 
and dearest friends. Catiline killed his only son,® misitque ad 
Orci pallida, lethi obnubila, obsita tenebris loca [he sent him to 
the pale, misty, dark abodes of death], for the love of Aurelia 
Orestilla, quod ejus nuptias vivofilio recusaret [because she refused 
to marry him while his son was alive]. Laodice, the sister of 
Mithridates, poisoned her husband^ to give content to a base 
fellow whom she loved.® Alexander, to please Thais, a concu- 
bine of his, set Persepolis on fire.^® Nereus’ wife, a widow and 
lady of Athens, for the love of a Venetian gentleman, betrayed 
the city; and he for her sake murdered his wife, the daughter 
of a nobleman in VeniceA^ Constantine Despota made away 
Catherine his wife, turned his son Michael and his other children 
out of doors, for the love of a base scrivener's daughter in 
Thessalonica, with whose beauty he was enamoured.^^ Leu- 
cophrye betrayed the city where she dwelt, for her sweetheart's 
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sake, that was in the enemies* camp.^ Pisidice, the governor’s 
daughter of Methymna, for the love of Achilles, betrayed the 
whole island to him, her father’s enemy. Diognetus did as 
much in the city where he dwelt, for the love of Polycrile,® 
Medea for the love of Jason; she taught him how to tame the 
fire-breathing, brass-feetcd bulls, and kill the mighty dragon 
that kept the golden fleece, and tore her little brother Absyrtus 
in pieces, that her father iEctes might have something to detain 
him, while she ran away with her beloved Jason, etc. Such 
acts and scenes hath this tragi-comedy of love. 


MEMB. V. 

Subsect. I. — Cure of Love-Melancholy, hy Labour, 

Diet, Physic, Fasting, etc. 

Although it be controverted by some, whether love-melancholy 
may be cured, because it is so irresistible and violent a passion; 
for as you know, 

Facilis descensus A verm ; 

Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 

Hic labor, hoc opus est ; * 

It is an easy passage down to hell, 

But to come back, once there, you cannot well; 

yet without question, if it be taken in time, it may be helped, 
and by many good remedies amended. Avicenna, lib. 3, Fen. 
cap. 23 et 24, sets down seven compendious ways how this 
malady may be eased, altered, and expelled. Savonarola nine 
principal observations, Jason Pratensis prescribes eight rules, 
besides physic, how this passion may be tamed, Laurentius 
two main precepts, Arnoldus, Valleriola, Montaltus, Hildesheim, 
Langius, and others inform us otherwise, and yet all tending 
to the same purpose. The sum of which I will briefly epitomize 
(for I light my candle from their torches), and enlarge again 
upon occasion, as shall seem best to me, and that after mine 
own method. The first rule to be observed in this stubborn 
and unbridled passion, is exercise and diet. It is an old and 
well-known sentence, Sine Cere et Baccho friget Venus [love 
grows cool without bread and wine]. As an idle sedentary life,® 
liberal feeding, are great causes of it, so the opposite, labour, 
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slender and sparing diet, with continual business, are the best 
and most ordinary means to prevent it. 

Otia si tollas, periere Cupidinis artes, 

ContemptiBque jacent, et sine luce faces. 

Take idleness away, and put to flight 
Are Cupid's arts, his torches give no light. 


Minerva, Diana, Vesta, and the nine Muses were not enam’pured 
at all, because they never were idle. 

Frustra hlanditicB appulisiis ad has, 

Frustra nequttit:e venitis ad has, 

Frustra delici(F obsidebxtis has, 

Frustra has illccebrcB, ei procacitaies, 

Ei suspiria, et oscula, et susurn, 

Et quisqms male Sana corda amanlum 
Blandis ebria fascinat venems.^ 

In vain are all your flatteries, 

In vain are all your knaveries. 

Delights, deceits, procacitics. 

Sighs, kisses, and conspiracies, 

And whate'er is done by art, 

To bewitch a lover’s heart. 


*Tis in vain to set upon those that are busy. Tis Savonarola^s 
third rule, occupari in multi s ei magnis negoiits [to busy oneself 
with important affairs], and Avicenna’s precept, cap. 24 {Cedit 
amor rebus ; res age, tutus eris^ [love retires before business; be 
busy and you will be safe]), to be busy still, and, as Guianerius 
enjoins,^ about matters of great moment, if it may be. Magninus 
adds, "never to be idle but at the hours of sleep." ^ 

Et ni 

Posces ante diem hhrum cum lumine, si non 
Intendes animum studiis, et rebus honest is, 

Invidia vel amore miser torquebere.^ 

For if thou dost not ply thy book. 

By candle-light to study bent. 

Employ'd about some hone.st thing, 

Envy or love shall thee torment. 

No better physic than to be always occupied, seriously intent. 

Cur in penates rarius tenues subit, 

H(Bc dehcatas eligens pestis domos, 

Mediumque sanos vulgus affectus tenet? etc.* 

Why, dost thou ask, poor folks are often free, 

And dainty places still molested be ? 

Because poor people fare coarsely, work hard, go woolward and 
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bare. Non hahet unde suuni paupertas pascal atnorem [poverty 
hath not the wherewithal to feed its passion]. Guianerius^ 
therefore prescribes his patient “to go with hair-cloth next his 
skin, to go bare-footed, and bare-legged in cold weather, to 
whip himself now and then, as monks do, but above all, to 
fast/^ Not with sweet wine, mutton and pottage, as many 
of those tenter-bellies do, howsoever they put on Lenten faces, 
and whatsoever they pretend, but from all manner of meat. 
Fasting is an all-sufficient remedy of itself; for, as Jason 
Pratensis holds, the bodies of such persons that feed liberally, 
and live at ease, “are full of bad spirits and devils, devilish 
thoughts; no better physic for such parties than to fast.” ® 
Hildesheim, Spicil. 2, to this of hunger, adds “often baths, much 
exercise and sweat,” ^ but hunger and fasting he prescribes 
before the rest. And *tis indeed our Saviour’s oracle, “This 
kind of devil is not cast out but by fasting and prayer,” which 
makes the Fathers so immoderate in commendation of fasting. 
“As hunger,” saith Ambrose,^ “is a friend of virginity, so is it 
an enemy to lasciviousness, but fullness overthrows chastity 
and fostereth all manner of provocations.” If thine horse be 
too lusty, Hierome adviseth thee to take away some of his 
provender; by this means those Pauls, Hilaries, Antonies, and 
famous anchorites subdued the lusts of the flesh; by this means 
Hilarion “made his ass, as he called his own body, leave 
kicking” (so Hierome relates of him in his life®), when the 
devil tempted him to any such foul offence. By this means 
those Indian Brachmanni kept themselves continent: ® they lay 
upon the ground covered with skins, as the redshanks do on 
heather, and dieted themselves sparingly on one dish, which 
Guianerius would have all young men put in practice; and if 
that will not serve, Gordonius’ would have them soundly 
wljipped, or, to cool their courage, kept in prison, and there 
fed with bread and water till they acknowledge their error and 
become of another mind. If imprisonment and hunger will not 
take them down, according to the directions of that Theban 
Crates,® “time must wear it out; if time will not, the last refuge 
is an halter.” But this, you will say, is comically spoken. 
Howsoever, fasting by all means must be still used ; and as they 
must refrain from such meats formerly mentioned, which cause 
venery or provoke lust, so they must use an opposite diet. 
Wine must be altogether avoided of the younger sort.® So 
Plato prescribes,^® and would have the magistrates themselves 
abstain from it, for example’s sake, highly commending the 
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Carthaginians for their temperance in this kind. And 'twas 
a good edict, a commendable thing, so that it were not done for 
some sinister respect, as those old Egyptians abstained from 
wine because some fabulous poets had given out, wine Isprang 
first from the blood of the giants, or out of superstition, Ws our 
modern Turks, but for temperance, it being animcc vtfus et 
vitioritm fames [a poison of the soul and a stimulant of '.vice], 
a plague itself if immoderately taken. Women of old for that 
cause, in hot countries, were forbid the use of it, as severely 
punished for drinking of wine as for adultery; ^ and young 
folks, as Leonicus hath recorded, Var. hist. lib. 3, cap. 87, 88, 
out of Athenieus and others, and is still practised in Italy and 
some other countries of Europe and Asia, as ("laudius Minos 
hath well illustrated in his comment on the 23rd Emblem of 
Alciat. So choice is to be made of other diet. 

Nec minus erucas aptum est vitare salaces, 

Et quxequid veneti corpora nostra par at. 

Eringos are not good for to be taken, 

And all lascivious meats must be forsaken. 


Those opposite meats which ought to be used are cucumbers, 
melons, purslane, water-lilies, rue, woodbine, ammi, lettuce, 
which Lemnius so much commends, lib. 2, cap, 42, and Mizaldus, 
Hart, med., to this purpose; vitex, or agnus castus, before the 
rest, which, saith Magninus,^ hath a wonderful virtue in it. 
Those Athenian women, in their solemn feasts called Thes- 
mophories, were to abstain nine days from the company of men, 
during which time, saith iElian, they laid a certain herb, named 
hanea, in their beds, which assuaged those ardent flames of 
love, and freed them from the torments of that violent passion. 
See more in Porta, Matthiolus, Crescentius, lib. 5, etc., and what 
every herbalist almost and physician hath written, cap. de 
Satyriasi et Priapismo; Rhasis amongst the rest. In some cases 
again, if they be much dejected and brought low in body, and 
now ready to despair through anguish, grief, and too sensible 
a feeling of their misery, a cup of wine and full diet is not 
amiss, and, as Valescus adviseth, cum alia honesta venerem 
soepe exercendoj which Langius, Epist med. lib. i, epist. 24, 
approves out of Rhasis {ad assiduationem coitus invitat)^ and 
Guianerius seconds it, cap, 16, tract, 16, as a very profitable 
remedy.® 

Tument tibi quum inguina, num si 
Ancilla, aut verna pnssto est, tentigine rumpi 
Malis? non ego namque, etc.* 
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Jason Pratensis ^ subscribes to this counsel of the poet, Excretio 
enim aut tollit prorsus aut Unit (Egriitdinem, as it did the raging 
lust of Ahasucrus, qui ad impatientiam amoris leniendatn, per 
singulas fere nodes novas puellas devirginavit.^ And to be drunk 
too by fits; but this is mad physic, if it be at all to be permitted. 
If not, yet some pleasure is to be allowed, as that which Vives 
speaks of, lib. 3 de anima: “A lover that hath as it were lost 
himself through impotency, impatience, must be called home as 
a traveller, by music, feasting, good wine, if need be to drunken- 
ness itself, which many so much commend for the easing of the 
mind, all kinds of sports and merriments, to see fair pictures, 
hangings, buildings, pleasant fields, orchards, gardens, groves, 
ponds, pools, rivers, fishing, fowling, hawking, hunting, to hear 
merry tales and pleasant discourse, reading, to use exercise 
till he sweat, that new spirits may succeed, or by some vehement 
affection or contrary passion to be diverted till he be fully 
weaned from anger, suspicion, cares, fears, etc., and habituated 
into another course.” ^ Semper tecum sit (as Sempronius 
adviseth Callisto his lovesick master ^), qiii sermones joculares 
moveat, condones ridiculaSj dicieria falsa, suaves historias, 
fabulas venustas recenseat, coram liidat, etc., still have a pleasant 
companion to sing and tell merry tales, songs and facete 
histories, sweet discourse, etc. And as the melody of music, 
merriment, singing, dancing, doth augment the passion of some 
lovers, as Avicenna notes,® so it expelleth it in others, and doth 
very much good. These things must be warily applied, as the 
parties’ symptoms vary, and as they shall stand variously 
affected. 

If there be any need of physic, that the humours be altered, 
or any new matter aggregated, they must be cured as melan- 
choly men. Carolus a Lorme, amongst other questions dis- 
cussed for his degree at Montpelier in France, hath this: An 
amanies et amentes iisdem remediis curentur? whether lovers and 
madmen be cured by the same remedies? He affirms it; for 
love extended is mere madness. Such physic, then, as is 
prescribed is either inward or outward, as hath been formerly 
handled in the precedent partition in the cure of melancholy. 
Consult with Valleriola, Ohservai. lib, 2, observ. 7; Lod. Mercatus, 
lib. 2, cap. 4, de mulier. affect. ; Daniel Sennertus, lib. i, part. 2, 
cap. 10; Jacobus Ferrandus the Frenchman,® in his tract de 
amore erotica; Forestus, lib. lo, observ. 29 and 30; Jason Pra- 
tensis, and others for peculiar receipts. Amatus Lusitanus 
cured a young Jew, that was almpst mad for love, with the 
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syrup of hellebore^ and such other evacuations and purges which 
are usually prescribed to black choler; ^ Avicenna confirms as 
much if need require, and “blood-letting above the rbst/’ ^ 
which makes amantes ne sint amentes, lovers to come to them- 
selves, and keep in their right minds.® ’Tis the same Which 
Schola Salernitana [the School of Salerno], Jason Pratcnsis, 
Hildesheim, etc., prescribe, blood-letting to be used as a prin- 
cipal remedy. Those old Scythians had a trick to cure all 
appetite of burning lust, by letting themselves blood urtder 
the ears, and to make both men and women barren,* as Sabellicus 
in his Enneades relates of them. Which Salmuth, tit. 10 de 
HoroL comment, in Pancirol. de nov. repert., Mercurialis, imr. 
lec. lib. 3, cap. 7, out of Hippocrates and Benzo, say still is in 
use amongst the Indians, a reason of which Langius gives, 
lib. I, epist. 10. 

Hue faciunt medicamenta venerem sopientia, ut campkora 
pudendts alligata, et in braca gestata {quidam ait) viembrum 
flaccidum reddit. Lahoravit hoc morbo virgo nobilts, cut inter 
ccBtera prcescripsit medicus, ut laminam plumbeam multis fora- 
minibus pcHusam ad dies viginti portaret in dor so ; ad exsiccandum 
veto sperma jussit earn quam parcissime cibarij et manducare 
frequenter coriandrum preeparatwn, et semen lactucce et aceiosce, 
et sic earn a morbo liberaviL Porro impediunt et remlttunt 
coitum folia salicis trita et epota, et si frequentius usurpentur 
ipsa in totum auferunt. Idem prrestat topazius annulo gestatus, 
dexterum lupi testiculum attritum, et oleo vel aqua rosata 
exhibitum veneris taedium inducere scribit Alexander Bene- 
dictus: lac butyri commestum et semen cannabis, et camphora 
exhibita idem prasstant. Verbena herba gestata libidinem 
extinguit, pulvisquae ranae decollatae et exsiccatae. Ad extin- 
guendum coitum, ungantur membra genitalia et renes ct pecten 
aqua in qua opium Thebaicum sit dissolutum; libidini maxime 
contraria camphora est, et coriandrum siccum frangit coitum, 
et erectionem virgae impedit; idem efficit sinapium ebibitum. 
Da verbenam in potu et non erigetur virga sex diebus ; utere 
mentha sicca cum aceto, genitalia illinita succo hyoscyami aid 
cicutCBj coitus appetitum sedant, etc. B seminis laciuc. portulac, 
coriandri an. 5;' menihee siccce 35s sacchari albiss. pul- 

veriscentur omnia subtiliter, et post ea simul misce aqua nenu- 
phariSjf. confec. solida in morsulis. Ex his suniat mane unum 
quum surged. Innumera fere his similia petas ab llildesheimo 
loco praedicto, Mizaldo, Porta, caeterisque. 
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SuBSFXT. II. — Withstand the beginningSj avoid occasions, change 
his place : fair and foul means, contrary passions, with witty 
inventions: to bring in another, and discommend the former 

Other good rules and precepts are enjoined by our physicians^ 
which, if not alone, yet certainly conjoined may do much; the 
first of which is obstare principiis, to withstand the beginnings. 
Quisquis in primo obstiUt Pepulitque amorem, tutus ac victor 
fuit,^ he that will but resist at first, may easily be a conqueror 
at the last. Balthasar Castilio, lib. 4, urgeth this prescript 
above the rest. “When he shall chance” (saith he) “to light 
upon a woman that hath good behaviour joined with her 
excellent person, and shall perceive his eyes with a kind of 
greediness to pull unto them this image of beauty, and carry 
it to the heart; shall observe himself to be somewhat incensed 
with this influence, which moveth within; when he shall discern 
those subtile spirits sparkling in her eyes to administer more 
fuel to the fire, he must wisely withstand the beginnings, rouse 
up reason, stupefied almost, fortify his heart by all means, 
and shut up all those passages by which it may have entrance.” ^ 
’Tis a precept which all concur upon. 

Opprime dum nova sunt subiti mala semina morbi, 

Dum hcet, in primo lumine sisie pedem? 

Thy quick disease, whilst it is fresh to-day. 

By all means crush, thy feet at first step stay. 

Which cannot speedier be done, than if he confess his grief and 
passion to some judicious friend {qui tacitus ardet magis uriturf 
the more he conceals, the greater is his pain) that by his good 
advice may happily ease him on a sudden; and withal to avoid 
occasions, or any circumstance that may aggravate his disease, 
to remove the object by all means; for who can stand by a 
fire and not burn? 

SussiHte, obsecro, ei mittiie istanc foras, 

Ques misero mihi amanti ebibit sanguinem.^ 

[Leap up, ye bolts, and send her out of doors, for the 
love of her has drained my very life-blood.] 

’Tis good therefore to keep quite out of her company, which 
Hierome so much labours to Paula, to Nepotian; Chrysostom 
so much inculcates in ser, in contubern., Cyprian, and many 
other Fathers of the Church, Siracides in his ninth chapter, 
Jason Pratensis, Savonarola, Amoldus, Valleriola, etc., and 
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every physician that treats of this subject. Not only to avoid, 
as Gregory Tholosanus exhorts/ ‘‘ kissing, dalliance, all speeches, 
tokens, love-letters, and the like,*' or as Castilio, lih\ 4, to 
converse with them, hear them speak or sing {tolerabmus est 
audire bastliscum sibilantem, thou hadst better hear,\ saith 
Cyprian/ a serpent hiss), “those amiable smiles, admirable 
graces, and sweet gestures," ® which their presence afford!;, 

Neu capita liment solitis morsiunculis, \ 

Et his papillarum oppressiuncuhs 
A bshneant : * 


but all talk, name, mention, or cogitation of them, and of 
any other women, persons, circumstance, amorous book or tale 
that may administer any occasion of remembrance. Prosper ® 
adviseth young men not to read the Canticles, and some parts 
of Genesis at other times ; but for such as are enamoured they 
forbid, as before, the name mentioned, etc., especially all sight, 
they must not so much as come near, or look upon them. 

Et fugtiare decet simulacra et pahula amoris, 

Abshnere sibi atque aho convertere inentem.^ 

[It is well to avoid all sights that feed love, and to turn 

one's thoughts elsewhere.] 

“Gaze not on a maid," saith Siracides, “turn away thine eyes 
from a beautiful woman" (cap. 9, v. 5, 7, 8), Averie oculos, 
saith David, or if thou dost see them, as Ficinus adviseth, let 
not thine eye be intentiis ad libidinem, do not intend her more 
than the rest: for as Propertius holds,’ Ipse alimenta sibi 
maxima preebet amor [love provides its own chief nourishment], 
love as a snowball enlargeth itself by sight: but as Hicrome to 
Nepotian, aut cequaliter ama, aut cequaliter ignora, either see all 
alike, or let all alone; make a league with thine eyes, as Job 
did,® and that is the safest course, let all alone, see none of 
them. Nothing sooner revives, or “waxeth sore again,” as 
Petrarch holds,® “than love doth by sight. As pomp renews 
ambition, the sight of gold covetousness, a beauteous object 
sets on fire this burning lust." Et midtum saliens incitat unda 
sitim. The sight of drink makes one dry, and the sight of 
meat increaseth appetite. *Tis dangerous therefore to see. 
A young gentleman in merriment would needs put on his 
mistress' clothes, and walk abroad alone, which some of her 
suitors espying, stole him away for her that he represented/® 
So much can sight enforce. Especially if he have been formerly 
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enamoured, the sight of his mistress strikes him into a new 
fit, and makes him rave many days after. 

Infirmis causa pusilla nocet, 

Ut pens extinctum cinerem si sulphur e tangas, 

Vivet, et ex minimo maximus ignis erit : 

Sic nisi vitabis quicqmd renovahit amorem, 

Flamma recrudescet, qucB modo nulla fuit.^ 

A sickly man a little thing offends, 

As brimstone doth a fire decayed renew. 

And make it burn afresh, doth love's dead flames, 

If that the former object it review. 

Or, as the poet compares it to embers in ashes, which the wind 
blows, ut solet a ventiSj etc.,^ a scald head (as the saying is) is 
soon broken, dry wood quickly kindles, and when they have 
been formerly wounded with sight, how can they by seeing but 
be inflamed? Ismenias acknowledgeth as much of himself, 
when he had been long absent, and almost forgotten his mistress, 
“at the first sight of her, as straw in a fire, I burned afresh, and 
more than ever I did before.*' ^ Chariclea was as much moved 
at the sight of her dear Theagenes, after he had been a great 
stranger.^ Myrtila, in Aristaenetus,'^ swore she would never 
love Pamphilus again, and did moderate her passion so long 
as he was absent; but the next time he came in presence, she 
could not contain, effuse amplexa attrectari se sinit, etc., she 
broke her vow, and did profusely embrace him. Hermotinus, 
a young man (in the said author ®), is all out as unstaid ; he had 
forgot his mistress quite, and by his friends was well weaned 
from her love ; but seeing her by chance, agnovit veteris vestigia 
HammcBj he raved amain, ilia tamen emergens veluti lucida Stella 
coepit elucere, etc., she did appear as a blazing star or an angel 
to his sight. And it is the common passion of all lovers to 
be overcome in this sort. For that cause belike, Alexander, 
discerning this inconvenience and danger that comes by seeing, 
“when he heard Darius* wife so much commended for her 
beauty, would scarce admit her to come in his sight,** ’ fore- 
laiowing belike that of Plutarch, formosam videre perietdosissi- 
mum, how full of danger it is to see a proper woman ; and though 
he was intemperate in other things, yet m this superbe se gessit, 
he carried himself bravely. And so whenas Araspus, in Xeno- 
phon, had so much magnified that divine face of Panthea to 
Cyrus, “by how much she was fairer than ordinary, by so much 
he was the more unwilling to see her.'* ® Scipio, a young man of 
twenty-three years of age, and the most beautiful of the Romans, 
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equal in person to that Grecian Clinias, or Homer’s Nireus, at 
the siege of a city in Spain, whenas a noble and most fair young 
gentlewoman was brought unto him, “and he had heard she 
was betrothed to a lord, rewarded her, and sent her back io her 
sweetheart.” ^ St. Austin, as Gregory reports of him,^ cum 
sorore quidem sua putavii habitandum, would not live irij the 
house with his own sister. Xenocrates lay with Lais of Coi^nth 
all night, and would not touch her. Socrates, though all \ the 
city of Athens supposed him to dote upon fair Alcibiades, yet 
when he had an opportunity solus cum solo, to lie [alone] in the 
chamber with,^ and was wooed by him besides, as the said Alcibi- 
ades publicly con fessed, ^/or^wam sprevit et superbe contempsit, he 
scornfully rejected him. Petrarch, that had so magnified his 
Laura in several poems, when by the Pope’s means she was 
offered unto him, would not accept of her. “It is a good 
happiness to be free from this passion of love, and great dis- 
cretion it argues in such a man that he can so contain himself; 
but when thou art once in love, to moderate thyself” (as he 
saith^) “is a singular point of wisdom. 

Nam vitare plagas in anions ne jaciamur 
Non ita difficile est, quani captum reiibus ipsts 
Exire, et validos Veneris perrumpere nodos.^ 

To avoid such nets is no such mastery. 

But ta’en to escape is all the victory 


But, forasmuch as few men are free, so discreet lovers, or that 
can contain themselves and moderate their passions, to curb 
their senses, as not to see them, not to look lasciviously, not to 
confer with them, such is the fury of this headstrong passion of 
raging lust, and their weakness,/frc?x ille ardor a naiiira insitus, 
as he ’ terms it, such a furious desire nature hath inscribed, 
such unspeakable delight. 

Sic dives Veneris furor, 

Tnsams adeo mentihus incubat, 

[Love-madness so assaulteth minds diseased,] 

which neither reason, counsel, poverty, pain, misery, drudgery, 
partus dolor [pangs of childbirth], etc., can deter them from; 
we must use some speedy means to correct and prevent that, 
and all other inconveniences which come by conference and the 
like. The best, readiest, surest way, and which all approve, 
is loci muiatio [change of place], to send them several ways, 
that they may neither hear of, see, nor have an opportunity 
to send to one another again, or live together, soli cum sola 
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[entirely by themselves], as so many Gilbertines. Elongatio a 
patria [going abroad], ’tis Savonarola's fourth rule, and Gor- 
donius’ precept, distrahatur ad longinquas regiones, send him 
to travel. Tis that which most run upon, as so many hounds 
with full cry, poets, divines, philosophers, physicians, all, 
mutet patriam [let him change his country] (Valesius); as a sick 
man, he must be cured with change of air (Tully, 4 Tuscul)} 
The best remedy is to get thee gone (Jason Pratensis); change 
air and soil (Laurentius) ; Fuge littus amatum [shun the well- 
loved shore] (Virgil); Utile finilimis abstinuisse loots [it will be 
well to keep away from the neighbourhood] (Ovid ^); 1 procul, 
et longas carpere perge vias [away, away! go far from hence]; 
sed fuge, tutus eris [in flight thou shalt find safety]. Travelling 
is an antidote of love: 

Magnum iter ad doctas proficisci cogor Athenas, 

Ui me longa gravi solvat amove viai^ 

For this purpose, saith Propertius,^ my parents sent me to 
Athens; time and patience wear away pain and grief, as fire 
goes out for want of fuel. Quantum oculis, animo lam procul 
thii amor [love banished from the eyes will leave the heart]. 
But so as they tarry out long enough: a whole year Xenophon 
prescribes Critobulus,^ vix enim intra hoc tempus ab amove 
sanari poterts [for you can scarce be cured of love in this space]: 
some will hardly be weaned under. All this Heinsius merrily 
inculcates in an epistle to his friend Primerius: First fast, then 
tarry, thirdly, change thy place, fourthly, think of an halter.® 
If change of place, continuance of time, absence, will not wear 
it out with those precedent remedies, it will hardly be removed: 
but these commonly are of force. Felix Plater, Observ. lib. i, 
had a baker to his patient, almost mad for the love of his maid, 
and desperate; by removing her from him, he was in a short 
space cured. Isicus, a philosopher of Assyria, was a most disso- 
lute liver in his youth, palam lasciviens, in love with all he met; 
but after he betook himself by his friends’ advice to his study, 
and left women’s company, he was so changed that he cared 
no more for plays, nor feasts, nor masks, nor songs, nor verses, 
fine clothes, nor no such love-toys: he became a new man upon 
a sudden, tanquam sipriores oculos amisisset, (saith mine author^) 
as if he had lost his former eyes. Peter Godefridus, in the last 
chapter of his third book, hath a story out of St. Ambrose, of 
a young man, that meeting his old love after long absence, on 
whom he had extremely doted, would scarce take notice of her; 
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she wondered at it, that he should so lightly esteem her, called 
him again, lenibai dictis animum [began to wheedle hini], and 
told him who she was, Ego sum, inquit [I am so-and-sp, said 
she]; At ego non sum ego: but he replied, he was not the same 
man; proripuit sese tandem [he at length tore himself frorn her], 
as iEneas fled from Dido,^ not vouchsafing her any farther 
parley, loathing his folly, and ashamed of that which foriperly 
he had done. Non sum stultus ui ante jam Necera:^ 0 N^aera, 
put your tricks, and practise hereafter, upon somebody else, 
you shall befool me no longer. Petrarch hath such another 
tale of a young gallant, that loved a wench with one eye, and 
for that cause by his parents was sent to travel into far countries; 
“after some years he returned, and meeting the maid for whose 
sake he was sent abroad, asked her how and by what chance 
she lost her eye? No, said she, I have lost none, but you have 
found yours*'; signifying thereby that all lovers were blind, 
as Fabius saith, Amantes de forma jiidicare non possunt, lovers 
cannot judge of beauty, nor scarce of anything else, as they will 
easily confess, after they return unto themselves by some dis- 
continuance or better advice, wonder at their own folly, mad- 
ness, stupidity, blindness, be much abashed, “And laugh at love, 
and call *t an idle thing,** condemn themselves that ever they 
should be so besotted or misled, and be heartily glad they 
have so happily escaped. 

If so be (which is seldom) that change of place will not effect 
this alteration, then other remedies are to be annexed, fair and 
foul means, as to persuade, promise, threaten, terrify, or to 
divert by some contrary passion, rumour, tales, news, or some 
witty invention to alter his affection, “by some greater sorrow 
to drive out the less,’* ® saith Gordonius, as that his house is 
on fire, his best friends dead, his money stolen, “that he is 
made some great governor, or hath some honour, oflice, some 
inheritance is befallen him,” ^ he shall be a knight, a baron; 
or by some false accusation, as they do to such as have the 
hiccup, to make them forget it. St. Hierome, lib. 2, epist. 16, 
to Rusticus the monk, hath an instance of a young man of 
Greece, that lived in a monastery in Egypt, “that by no labour, 
no continence, no persuasion could be diverted, but at last 
by this trick he was delivered. The abbot sets one of his 
convent to quarrel with him, and with some scandalous reproach 
or other to defame him before company, and then to come 
and complain first; the witnesses were likewise suborned for the 
plaintifi. The young man wept, and when all were against him^ 
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the abbot cunningly took his part, lest he should be overcome 
with immoderate grief: but what need many words? By this 
invention he was cured, and alienated from his pristine love- 
thoughts.” ^ Injuries, slanders, contempts, disgraces, spreimqut 
injuria fornuE [the affront of slighted beauty], are very forcible 
means to withdraw men’s affections, contumelia affecti amatores 
amare desinunty as Lucian saith,^ lovers reviled or neglected, 
contemned or misused, turn love to hate. Redeam? Non si 
me obsecret^ [Return? Not if she asks me on her knees], “I ’ll 
never love thee more.” Egone illainy quce illuniy quce me, quce 
non? [I love her, who has trifled with him, with me, with whom 
not?] So Zephyrus hated Hyacinthus because he scorned him, 
and preferred his corrival Apollo (Palaephatus,/flft. Nar). He 
will not come again though he be invited. Tell liim but how 
he was scoffed at behind his back (’tis the counsel of Avicenna), 
that his love is false, and entertains another, rejects him, cares 
not for him, or that she is a fool, a nasty quean, a slut, a vixen, 
a scold, a devil, or, which Italians commonly do, that he or she 
hath some loathsome filthy disease, gout, stone, strangury, falling 
sickness, and that they are hereditary, not to be avoided, he is 
subject to a consumption, hath the pox, that he hath three or 
four incurable tetters, issues; that she is bald, her breath stinks, 
she is mad by inheritance, and so are all the kindred, an hare- 
brain, with many other secret infirmities, which I will not so 
much as name, belonging to women. That he is an hermaphro- 
dite, an eunuch, imperfect, impotent, a spendthrift, a gamester, 
a fool, a gull, a beggar, a whoremaster, far in debt, and not 
able to maintain her, a common drunkard, his mother was a 
witch, his father hanged, that he hath a wolf in his bosom, 
a sore leg, he is a leper, hath some incurable disease, that he 
will surely beat her, he cannot hold his water, that he cries out 
or walks in the night, will stab his bed-fellow, tell all his secrets 
in his sleep, and that nobody dare lie with him, his house is 
haunted with spirits, with such fearful and tragical things, 
able to avert and terrify any man or woman living. Gordonius, 
cap, 20, part. 2, hunt in modum consulit: Paretur aliqua vettda 
turpissima aspectu, cum turpi et vili habitu; et portet subtus 
gremium pannum menstrualem, et dicat quod arnica sua sit 
ebriosa, et quod mingat in lecio, et quod est epikptica et impudica ; 
et quod in corpore suo sunt excrescentice enormes, cum foetore 
anhelituSy et aliee enormitateSj quibus vetidoe sunt edoctce: si nolit 
his persuaderi, subito extrahat pannum menstrualem^ coram 
facie portando, exclamando, Talis est arnica tua; et si ex his non 
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demiseritj non est homoj sed diabolus incarnatus. Idem fere 
Avicenna j cap. 24, de cura llishi, lib. S,fen. i, tract. 4. Narrent 
res immundas vetulce, ex quibus abominationem incurratj et res 
sordidaSj et hoc assidtieni} Idem Arculanus, cap. i6j in 9 
RhasiSj etc. | 

Withalj as they do discommend the old^ for the better effecting 
a more speedy alteration they must commend another paramour, 
alteram inducer e, set him or her to be wooed, or woo som^ other 
that shall be fairer, of better note, better fortune, birth, parent- 
age, much to be preferred ; Invenies aliwn, si te hic fastidit Alexis ^ 
[you will soon find another lover if Alexis here disdains you]; 
by this means, which Jason Pratensis wisheth, to turn the 
stream of affection another way: Successore novo trudilur omnis 
amor [the old love is ever thrust out by the new]; or, as Valesius 
adviseth, by subdividing to diminish it,® as a great river cut into 
many channels runs low at last. IJortor et ut pariter binas 
habeaiis arnicas [I recommend you to divide your favour between 
two mistresses], etc.^ If you suspect to be taken, be sure, 
saith the poet, to have two mistresses at once, or go from' one 
to another: as he that goes from a good fire in cold weather is 
loath to depart from it, though in the next room there be a 
better which will refresh him as much; there \s as much difference 
of ha'c as hic ignis \ or bring him to some public shows, plays, 
meetings, where he may see variety, and he shall likely loathe 
his first choice: carry him but to the next town, yea perad venture 
to the next house, and as Paris lost CEnone’s love by seeing 
Helena, and C'ressida forsook Troilus by conversing with Dio- 
mede, he will dislike his former mistress, and leave her quite 
behind him, as Theseus left Ariadne fast asleep in the island 
of Dia, to seek her fortune, that was erst his loving mistress.® 
Nunc primum Dorida vetus amator coniempsij as he said,® Doris 
is but a dowdy to this. As he that looks himself in a glass 
forgets his physiognomy forthwith, this flattering glass of love 
will be diminished by remove; after a little absence it will be 
remitted, the next fair object will likely alter it. A young man 
in Lucian ’ was pitifully in love, he came to the theatre by 
chance, and by seeing other fair objects there, mentis sanitatem 
recepit^ was fully recovered, “and went merrily home, as if he 
had taken a dram of oblivion.” ® A mouse (saith an apologer) 
was brought up in a chest,® there fed with fragments of bread 
and cheese, thought there could be no better meat, till coming 
forth at last, and feeding liberally of other variety of viands, 
loathed his former life: moralize this fable by thyself. Plato, 
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in his seventh book de legibus, hath a pretty fiction of a city 
underground, to which by little holes some small store of light 
came;^ the inhabitants thought there could not be a better 
place, and at their first coming abroad they might not endure 
the light, crgenime solem iniueri, but after they were accustomed 
a little to it, “they deplored their fellows’ misery that lived 
underground.” ^ A silly lover is in like state; none so fair as 
his mistress at first, he cares for none but her; yet after a while, 
when he hath compared her with others, he abhors her name, 
siglit, and memory. Tis generally true; for as he observes, 
Prior em jiammam noviis ignis extrudit; et ea mulierum natura^ 
ut prcEsentes maxime ament: ^ one fire drives out another; and 
such is women’s weakness, that they love commonly him that 
is present. And so do many men; as he confessed, he loved 
Amy, till he saw Floriat, and when he saw Cynthia, forgat them 
both; hut fair Phyllis was incomparably beyond them all, 
Chloris surpassed her, and yet when he espied Amaryllis^ she 
was his sole mistress; 0 divine Amaryllis! qiiam procera, cupressi 
ad insiar, qiiarn elegans, quam decens! etc., how lovely, how tall, 
how comely she was (saith Polemius) till he saw another, and 
then she was the sole subject of his thoughts. In conclusion, 
her he loves best he saw last. Triton,^ the sea-god, first lovecl 
Lcucothoe, till he came in presence of Milaene; she was the 
commandress of his heart, till he saw Galatea; but (as she 
complains he loved another eftsoons, another, and another. 
’Tis a thing which, by Hierome’s report, hath been usually 
practised. “Heathen philosophers drive out one love with 
another, as they do a peg, or pin with a pin; which those seven 
Persian princes did to Ahasuerus, that they might requite the 
desire of Queen Vashti with the love of others.” ® Pausanias, 
in EliaciSj saith that therefore one Cupid was painted to con- 
tend with another, and to take the garland from him, because 
one love drives out another, Alternis vires subtrahit alter amor'^ 
and Tiilly, 3 Aa/. Deor^y disputing with C. Cotta, makes 
mention of three several Cupids, all differing in office. Felix 
Plater, in the first book of his Observations, boasts how he 
cured a widow’er in Basil, a patient of his, by this stratagem 
alone, that doted upon a poor servant his maid, when friends, 
children, no persuasion could serve to alienate his mind: they 
motioned him to another honest man’s daughter in the 
town, whom he loved and lived with long after, abhorring 
the very name and sight of the first. After the death of 
Lucretia, Euryalus ‘‘would admit of no comfort, till the 
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Emperor Sigismund married him to a noble lady of his court, 
and so in short space he was freed. ” ^ 

Subsect. III. — By counsel and per suasion y foulness of the fact, 
men's, women's faults, miseries of marriage, events of lim, etc. 

As there be divers causes of this burning lust, or hWoical 
love, so there be many good remedies to ease and help; anjongst 
which, good counsel and persuasion, which I should have 
handled in the first place, are of great moment, and not to be 
omitted. Many are of opinion that in this blind headstrong 
passion counsel can do no good. 

Qucb enim res in se neqiie consilium neque modum 
Habet, ullo earn consilio regere non potest 

Which thing hath neither judgment, or an end. 

How should advice or counsel it amend ? 

Quis enim modus adsit amori? ^ [How can bounds be set to love ?] 
But, without question, good counsel and advice must needs be 
of great force, especially if it shall proceed from a wise, fatherly, 
reverend, discreet person, a man of authority, whom the parties 
do respect, stand in awe ot, or from a judicious friend, of itself 
alone it is able to divert and suffice. Gordonius the physician 
attributes so much to it, that he would have it by all means 
used in the first place. Amaveatur ab ilia, consilio viri quern 
timet, ostendendo perirula sceculi, judicium inferni, gaudia Para- 
disi [let him be kept away from his beloved, and admonished 
by some man of whom he stands in awe of the dangers of the 
world, the punishments of hell, the joys of Paradise]. He 
would have some discreet men to dissuade them, after the fury 
of passion is a little spent, or by absence allayed ; for it is as 
intempestive at first to give counsel, as to comfort parents 
when their children are in that instant departed; to no purpose 
to prescribe narcotics, cordials, nectarines, potions, Homer's 
nepenthes, or Helen’s bowl, etc. Plon cessabit pectus tundere 
[she will not cease to beat her breast], she will lament and howl 
for a season: let passion have his course awhile, and then he 
may proceed, by foreshowing the miserable events and dangers 
which will surely happen, the pains of hell, joys of Paradise, 
and the like, which by their preposterous courses they shall 
forfeit or incur; and ’tis a fit method, a very good means; 
for what Seneca* said of vice, I say of love. Sine magistro 
discitur, vix sine magistro deseritur, ’tis learned of itself, but 
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hardly left without a tutor.^ Tis not amiss therefore to 
have some such overseer, to expostulate and show them such 
absurdities, inconveniences, imperfections, discontents, as usually 
follow ; which their blindness, fury, madness, cannot apply unto 
themselves, or will not apprehend through weakness; and good 
for them to disclose themselves, to give ear to friendly admoni- 
tions. “Tell me, sweetheart” (saith Tryphaena to a lovesick 
Charmides in Lucian ^), “what is it that troubles thee? per- 
adventure I can ease thy mind, and further thee in thy suit”; 
and so, without question, she might, and so mayst thou, if 
the patient be capable of good counsel, and will hear at least 
what may be said. 

If he love at all, she is either an honest woman or a whore. 
If dishonest, let him read or inculcate to him that fifth of 
Solomon’s Proverbs, Ecclus. xxvi, Ambrose, lib. i, cap. 4, in 
his book of Abel and Cain, Philo Judaeus, de ynercede mer., 
Platina’s dial, in Amores^ Espencaeus, and those three books of 
Pet, Haedus de coniem. anioribiis, yEneas Sylvius’ tart epistle, 
which he wrote to his friend Nicholas of Wartburg, which he 
calls medclam illiciti amoris [a cure for illicit love], etc. “For 
what’s a whore,” as he saith, ^ “but a poller of youth, ruin of 
men,^ a destruction, a devourer of patrimonies, a downfall of 
honour, fodder for the devil, the gate of death, and supplement 
of hell ? ” Talis amor est laqueus animce [such a love is a snare 
for the soul], etc., a bitter honey, sweet poison, delicate destruc- 
tion, a voluntary mischief, commixtum coenum^ sierquiunium ® 
[mere filth]. And as Pet, Aretine’s Lucretia, a notable quean, 
confesseth: “Gluttony, anger, envy, pride, sacrilege, theft, 
slaughter, were all born that day that a whore began her pro- 
fession’’; for, as she follows it, “her pride is greater than a rich 
churl’s, she is more envious than the pox, as malicious as 
melancholy, as covetous as hell.® If from the beginning of the 
world any were mala, pejor, pessima, bad in the [positive, com- 
parative,] superlative degree, ’tis a whore; how many have 
1 undone, caused to be wounded, slain ! 0 Antonia, thou seest 
what I am without, but within, God knows, a puddle of iniquity, 
a sink of sin, a pocky quean.” ^ Let him now that so dotes 
meditate on this; let him see the event and success of others, 
Samson, Hercules, Holofernes, etc. Those infinite mischiefs 
attend it: if she be another man’s wife he loves, ’tis abominable 
in the sight of God and men; adultery is expressly forbidden 
in God’s commandment, a mortal sin, able to endanger his soul: 
if he be such a one that fears God, or have any religion, he 
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will eschew it, and abhor the loathsomeness of his own fact. 
If he love an honest maid, 'tis to abuse or marry her: if to abuse, 
His fornication, a foul fact (though some make light of it), and 
almost equal to adultery itself. If to marry, let him seriously 
consider what he takes in hand, look before he leap, | as the 
proverb is, or settle his affections, and examine first the\party, 
and condition of his estate and hers, whether it be a fit rfiatch, 
for fortunes, years, parentage, and such other circumstances, 
an sit sucB Veneris^ whether it be likely to proceed; if nokt, let 
him wisely stave himself off at the first, curb in his inordinate 
passion and moderate his desire, by thinking of some other 
subject, divert his cogitations. Or if it be not for his good, 
as .^neas, forewarned by Mercury in a dream, left Dido’s love, 
and in all haste got him to sea: 

Mnesthea Surgestumque vocal foiUmque Cloanthiim, 

Classern apient taciti jubei : ^ 

[He calls iNInestheus, Sergestus, and brave Cloantbus, 
and bids them quietly prepare to sail :] 

and although she did oppose with vows, tears, prayers, and 
imprecation, 

Nullis ille movetur 

Fletibus, ant tllas voces tractabilis audit 
[All her tears move him not, her words fall on deaf ears.] 

Let thy Mercury-reason rule thee against all allurements, 
seeming delights, pleasing inward or outward provocations. 
Thou mayst do this if thou wilt, pater non deperit filiam^ me 
frater sororem, a father dotes not on his own daughter, a brother 
on a sister; and why.? because it is unnatural, unlawful, unfit. 
If he be sickly, soft, deformed, let him think of his deformities, 
vices, infirmities; if in debt, let him niminate how to pay his 
debts: if he be in any danger, let him seek to avoid it: if he 
have any lawsuit or other business, he may do well to let his 
love-matters alone and follow it, labour in his vocation, what- 
ever it is. But if he cannot so ease himself, yet let him wisely 
premeditate of both their estates; if they be unecjual in years, 
she young and he old, what an unfit match must it needs be, an 
uneven yoke, how absurd and undecent a thing is it , as Lycinus in 
Lucian* told Timolaus,for an old bald crook-nosed knave to marry 
a young wench? how’ odious a thing it is to see an old lecher! 
What should a bald fellow do with a comb, a dumb doter with 
a pipe, a blind man with a looking-glass, and thou with such a 
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wife? How absurd it is for a young man to marry an old wife 
for a piece of good ! But put case she be equal in years, birth, 
fortunes, and other qualities correspondent, he doth desire to 
be coupled in marriage, which is an honourable estate, but for 
what respects? Her beauty belike, and comeliness of person, 
that is commonly the main object, she is a most absolute form, 
in his eye at least, Cui for mam PaphiUj et Charites trihuere 
decor em [to whom Venus has given beauty and the Graces 
charm]; but do other men alHrm as much? or is it an error 
in his judgment? 


Falluni nos oculi vagique scnsus, 
Oppressa ratione mentiuntuy,^ 


our eyes and other senses will commonly deceive us; it may 
be, to tliee thyself upon a more serious examination, or after 
a little absence, she is not so fair as she seems. Qucedam 
videntur et non sunt [some things do not come up to their 
appearance]; compare her to another standing by, ’tis a touch- 
stone to try, confer hand to hand, body to body, face to face, 
eye to eye, nose to nose, neck to neck, etc., examine every part 
by itself, then altogether, in all postures, several sites, and tell 
me how thou likest her. It may be not she that is so fair, but 
her coats, or put another in her clothes, and she will seem all 
out as fair; as the poet ^ then prescribes, separate her from her 
clothes: suppose thou saw her in a base beggar’s weed, or else 
dressed in some old hirsute attires out of fashion, foul linen, 
coarse raiment, besmeared with soot, colly, perfumed with 
opoponax, sagapenum, asafeetida, or some such filthy gums, 
dirty, about some undecent action or other; or in such a case 
as Brassavola the physician ^ found Malatesta, his patient, after 
a potion of hellebore which he had prescribed: Manibus in 
terram depositis, et ano versus cedum elevato {ac si videretur 
SocrahCHS tile Aristophanes, qui geometricas figuras in terram 
Si n bens, tubera colligere videbatur), atram bilem in album parietem 
injiciebat, adeoque totam cameram^ et se deturpabat, ut, etc., all-to 
bewrayed, or worse; if thou saw’st her (I say), wouldst thou 
affect her as thou dost? Suppose thou beheldest her in a 
frosty morning, in cold weather, in some passion or perturbation 
of mind, weeping, chafing, etc,, rivelled and ill-favoured to 
behold.* She many times that in a composed look seems so 
amiable and delicious, tarn sciiula forma [of so elegant an 
appearance], if she do but laugh or smile, makes an ugly sparrow- 
mouthed face, and shows a pair of uneven, loathsome, rotten, 
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foul teeth: she hath a black skin, gouty legs, a deformed crooked 
carcass under a fine coat. It may be for all her costly tires she 
is bald, and though she seem so fair by dark, by candle-light, 
or afar off at such a distance, as Callicratides obser/ved in 
Lucian,^ “if thou should see her near, or in a morniiKg, she 
would appear more ugly than a beast ” ; si diligenter conUdereSy 
quid per os et nares et cceteros corporis meatus egreditur\vilius 
sterquilmium nunquam vidisti ^ [if you reflect what issues from 
her mouth and nostrils and the other orifices of her body you 
will say that you have never seen worse filth]. Folio v«r my 
counsel, see her undressed, see her, if it be possible, out of her 
at tires, /wr/mj niidatam coloribus [stripped of her stolen colours], 
it may be she is like ^Esop’s jay, or Pliny’s cantharides,® she 
will be loathsome, ridiculous, thou wilt not endure her sight: 
or suppose thou saw’st her sick, pale, in a consumption, on her 
death-bed, skin and bones, or now dead, cujus erat gratissimus 
amphxus [she whose embrace was so agreeable], as Bernard 
saitli, erit horrihilis aspecius [her aspect will be horrible]: 

'Non rcdolei, sed old, qucB redolere sold. 

As a posy she smells sweet, is most fresh and fair one day, but 
dried up, withered, and stinks another. Beautiful Nireus, by 
that Homer so much admired, once dead, is more deformed 
than Thersites, and Solomon deceased as ugly as Marcolphus: 
thy lovely mistress that w’as erst caris carior ocellis,^ dearer 
to thee than thine eyes, once sick or departed, is vili vilior 
(Bstimaia cceno, worse than any dirt or dunghill. Her embraces 
were not so acceptable as now her looks be terrible : thou hadst 
better behold a Gorgon’s head than Helena’s carcass. 

Some are of opinion that to see a woman naked is able of 
itself to alter his affection; and it is worthy of consideration, 
saith Montaigne the Frenchman in his Essays,^ that the skilfullest 
masters of amorous dalliance appoint for a remedy of venerous 
passions a full survey of the body; which the poet insinuates: 

Ille quod obsasnas in aperio corpore partes 

Viderat, in cursu qui fuit, hcesit amor.^ 

The love stood still, that ran in full career, 

When once it saw those parts should not appear. 

It is reported of Selcucus, King of Syria, that seeing his wife 
Stratonice’s bald pate, as she was undressing her by chance, 
he could never affect her after. Remundus Lullius, the physician, 
spying an ulcer or canker in his mistress’ breast, whom he so 
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dearly loved, from that day following abhorred the looks of 
her. Philip the French king, as Nubrigensis, lih, 4, cap, 24, 
relates it, married the King of Denmark’s daughter, “and after 
he had used her as a wife one night, because her breath stunk, 
they say, or for some other secret fault, sent her back again to 
her father.” ^ Peter Matthaeus, in the life of Louis the Eleventh, 
finds fault with our English chronicles,^ for writing how Mar- 
garet, the King of Scots’ daughter, and wife to Louis the 
tleventh French king, was oh graveoleniiam oris [because her 
breath stunk] rejected by her husband. Many such matches 
are made for by-respects, or some seemly comeliness, which 
after honeymoon ’s past turn to bitterness; for burning lust is 
but a flash, a gunpowder passion, and hatred oft follows in 
the highest degree, dislike and contempt. 


Cum se cutis arida laxat, 
Fiunt obscuri dentes,^ 


[When the skin shrivels and hangs loose, and the teeth 
blacken,] 


when they wax old and ill-favoured, they may commonly no 
longer abide them : Jam gravis es nobis [thou art distasteful to 
me], begone; they grow stale, fulsome, loathsome, odious; thou 
art a beastly filthy quean, /aaem, Pheebe, cacantis habes,^ thou 
art Saturni podex, withered and dry, insipida et vetula [savourless 
and old] ; Te quia ntgee T urpant, et capitis nives^ [because you are 
wrinkled, ugly, and grey], (I say) begone, portce patent, pro- 
ficiscere^ [tiiere is the door, go!]. 

Yea, but you will infer, your mistress is complete, of a most 
absolute form in all men’s opinions, no exceptions can be taken 
at her, nothing may be added to her person, nothing detracted, 
she is the mirror of women for her beauty, comeliness, and 
pleasant grace, unimitable, tnerce delicice, meri lepores, she is 
Myrotheciiim Veneris, Gratiarum pyxis, a mere magazine of 
natural perfections, she hath all the Veneres and Graces, miUe 
faces et millefiguras [a thousand torches and a thousand figures], 
in each part absolute and complete, Lceta genas, Iceta os roseum, 
vaga lumina lceta ’ [with beautiful cheeks, rosy lips, and sparkling 
eyes]; to be admired for her person, a most incomparable, un- 
matchable piece, anrea proles, ad simulacrum alicujus numinis 
composiia [a golden progeny, formed after the image of a god], 
a phoenix, vernantis cetatulee Venerilla, a nymph, a fairy, like 
Venus herself when she was a maid,^ nulli secunda, a mere 
quintessence, spirans et amaracum,Jeminee prodigium [with 
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breath sweet as flowers, an incomparable woman]: put case 
she be, how long will she continue? Florem decoris singuli 
carpunt dies : ^ every day detracts from her person, and this 
beauty is bonum fragilcj a mere flash, a Venice glass, qpickly 
broken: 

Anceps forma bonum mortalibus, 

. . . exigui donum breve temporis,^ 

[Beauty to mortals is a gift of doubtful worth — a \ 
short-lived boon,] 

it will not last. As that fair flower Adonis, ^ which we call an 
anemone, flourisheth but one month, this gracious all-com- 
manding beauty fades in an instant. It is a jewel soon lost, 
the painter’s goddess, /a/ia veritas, a mere picture. “Favour 
is deceitful, and beauty is vanity” (Prov. xxxi, 30). 

Viirea gemmula, fluxaque buUula, Candida forma est, 

Nix, rosa, ros, fumus, ventus ei aura nihil. * 

A brittle gem, bubble, is beauty pale, 

A rose, dew, snow, smoke, wind, air, naught at all. 

If she be fair, as the saying is, she is commonly a fool; if proud, 
scornful (sequiturque superbta Jormam), or dishonest, rara est 
Concordia formce atque pudicitice^ “can she be fair and honest 
too?” Aristo, the son of Agasicles, married a Spartan lass, 
the fairest lady in all Greece next to Helen, but for her condi- 
tions the most abominable and beastly creature of the world.® 
So that I would wnsh thee to respect, with Seneca,® not her 
person but qualities. “Will you say that ’s a good blade which 
hath a gilded scabbard, embroidered with gold and jewels? 
No, but that which hath a good edge and point, well-tempered 
mettle, able to resist.” This beauty is of the body alone, and 
what is that but, as Gregory Nazianzen telleth us, “a mock of 
time and sickness”? ’ or as Boethius, “as mutable as a flower, 
and Tis not nature so makes us, but most part the infirmity of 
the beholder”?® For ask another, he sees no such matter: 
Die mihi per gr alias qualis tibi videiur^ “I pray thee tell me how 
thou likest my sweetheart,” as she asked her sister in Aris- 
taenetus, “whom I so much admire; methinks he is the sweetest 
gentleman, the properest man that ever I saw; but 1 am in love, 
1 confess {nec pudet fateri [nor am I ashamed to confess it]), 
and cannot therefore well judge.”® But be she fair indeed, 
golden-haired, as Anacreon his Bathyllus (to examine particu- 
lars), she have Flammeolos ocidos, collaque lacleola^^ [sparkling 
eyes, a milk-white neck], a pure sanguine complexion, little 
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mouth, coral lips, white teeth, soft and plump neck, body, 
hands, feet, all fair and lovely to behold, composed of all graces, 
elegancies, an absolute piece: 

Lumina sint Mehta Junonia, dextra Minerva, 

Mamilla Veneris, sura maris domina, etc.; ^ 

[Let Melita have eyes like Juno, hands like Minerva, 
breasts like Venus, a log like Amphitrite;] 

let her head be from Prague, paps out of Austria, belly from 
France, back from Brabant, hands out of England, feet from 
Rhine, buttocks from Switzerland, let her have the Spanish 
gait, the Venetian tire, Italian complement and endowments:® 

Candida sidems ardescant lumina flammis, 

Sudent colla rasas, ei cedat crimbus aurum, 

Mcllea purpureum depromant ora rubor em ; 

Fulgeat, ac Venerem cwlesti cor pore vincat, 

Forma dearum omms, etc.; ® 

[Let her eyes flash like the stars, her neck bloom like 
the rose, her hair be brighter than gold, her lips 
be ruddy with the sweetest hue; let her radiate 
beauty more than heavenly Venus, etc.;] 

let her be such a one throughout, as Lucian deciphers in his 
Imagines, as Euphranor of old painted Venus, Aristacnetus 
describes Lais, another Helena, Chariclea, Leucippe, Lucretia, 
Pandora; let her have a box of beauty to repair herself still, 
such a one as Venus gave Phaon, when he carried her over the 
ford ; let her use all helps art and nature can yield ; be like her, 
and her, and whom thou wilt, or all these in one: a little sickness, 
a fever, small-pox, wound, scar, loss of an eye or limb, a violent 
passion, a distemperature of heat or cold, mars all in an instant, 
disfigures all; child-bearing, old age, that tyrant time, will turn 
Venus to Erinnys; raging time, care, rivels her upon a sudden; 
after she liath been married a small while, and the black ox 
hath trodden on her toe,^ she will be so much altered, and wax 
out of favour, thou wilt not know her. One grows too fat, 
another too lean, etc.; modest Matilda, pretty pleasing Peg, 
sweet-singing Susan, mincing merry Moll, dainty dancing Doll, 
neat Nancy, jolly Joan, nimble Nell, kissing Kate, bouncing 
Bess with black eyes, fair Phyllis with fine white hands, fiddling 
Frank, tall Tib, slender Sib, etc., will quickly lose their grace, 
grow fulsome, stale, sad, heavy, dull, sour, and all at last out of 
fashion. Vbi jam vultus argutia, siiavis snavitatio, blandus, 
risiis [Where now are the lively looks, the fondling ways, the 
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winning laugh], etc.? Those fair sparkling eyes will look dull, 
her soft coral lips will be pale, dry, cold, rough, and blue, her 
skin rugged, that soft and tender superficies will be hard and 
harsh, her whole complexion change in a moment, ^nd as 
Matilda writ to King John: ^ 

I am not now as when thou saw'st me last. 

That favour soon is vanished and past: 

That rosy blush lapt in a lily vale, 

Now is with morphew overgrown and pale, 

'tis so in the rest, their beauty fades as a tree in winter, wiiich 
Deianira hath elegantly expressed in the poet: 

Deforme solis aspicis truncis nemus? 

Sic nostra longum forma per current iter, 

Deperdit aliquid semper, ct fidget 
Malisque minus est quicquid in nobis Juit, 

Ohm petitum cecidit, et pariu labat. 

Mater que multuni rapuit ex ilia mihi, 

Mtas citato senior eripuit gradu.^ 

And as a tree that in the greenwood grows. 

With fruit and leaves, and in the summer blows. 

In winter like a stock deformed shows : 

Our beauty takes his race and journey goes. 

And doth decrease, and lose, and come to naught, 

Admir’d of old, to this by child-birth brought: 

And mother hath bereft me of my grace, 

And crooked old age coming on apace. 

To conclude with Chrysostom: ‘HVhen thou seest a fair and 
beautiful person, a brave bona-roba, a bella donnaj qu(B salivam 
moveat, lepidam puellam et quam tu facile ames [who makes your 
mouth water, a dainty maid whom you can easily fall in love 
with], a comely woman, having bright eyes, a merry countenance, 
a shining lustre in her look, a pleasant grace, wringing thy soul 
and increasing thy concupiscence; bethink with thyself that it 
is but earth thou lovest, a mere excrement which so vexeth 
thee, which thou so admirest, and thy raging soul will be at 
rest. Take her skin from her face, and thou shalt see all 
loathsomeness under it, that beauty is a superficial skin and 
bones, nerves, sinews; suppose her sick, now ri veiled, hoary- 
headed, hollow-cheeked, old ; within she is full of filthy phlegm, 
stinking, putrid, excremental stuff: snot and snivel in her 
nostrils, spittle in her mouth, water in her eyes, what filth in 
her brains/’ etc.® Or take her at best, and look narrowly upon 
her in the light, stand near her, nearer yet, thou shalt perceive 
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almost as much, and love less, as Cardan well writes/ Minus 
amant gut acute vident [those with a sharp eye love less], though 
Scaliger deride him for it : if he see her near, or look exactly at 
such a posture, whosoever he is, according to the true rules of 
symmetry and proportion, those I mean of Albertus Durer, 
Lomatius and Taisnier, examine him of her. If he be elegans 
formarum spectator [a good judge of beauty], he shall find many 
faults in physiognomy, and ill colour: if form, one side of the 
face likely bigger than the other, or crooked nose, bad eyes, 
prominent veins, concavities about the eyes, wrinkles, pimples, 
red streaks, freckons, hairs, warts, naeves, inequalities, roughness, 
scabridity, paleness, yellowness, and as many colours as are in 
a turkey-cock’s neck, many indecorums in their other parts; 
est quod desidereSj est quod ampules [you find some things lacking, 
others superfluous], one leers, another frowns, a third gapes, 
squints, etc. And ’tis true that he saith,^ Diligenter consideranti 
raro Jades absolutdj et qucB vitio carets seldom shall you find an 
absolute face without fault, as I have often observed; not in the 
face alone is this defect or disproportion to be found, but in all 
the other parts, of body and mind; she is fair, indeed, but 
foolish; pretty, comely, and decent, of a majestical presence, 
but peradventure imperious, unhonest, acerha, iniqua, self- 
willed; she is rich, but deformed; hath a sweet face, but bad 
carriage, no bringing up, a rude and wanton flirt; a neat body 
she hath, but it is a nasty quean otherwise, a very slut, of a 
bad kind. As flowers in a garden have colour some, but no 
smell, others have a fragrant smell, but are unseemly to the 
eye; one is unsavoury to the taste as rue, as bitter as worm- 
wood, and yet a most medicinal cordial flower, most acceptable 
to the stomach; so are men and women; one is well qualified, 
but of ill proportion, poor and base: a good eye she hath, but a 
bad hand and foot, feeda pedes et feeda vianus, a fine leg, bad 
teeth, a vast body, etc. Examine all parts of body and mind, 
I advise thee to inquire of all. See her angry, merry, laugh, 
weep, hot, cold, sick, sullen, dressed, undressed, in all attires, 
sites, gestures, passions, eat her meals, etc., and in some of these 
you will surely dislike. Yea, not her only let him observe, 
but her parents, how they carry themselves: for what de- 
formities, defects, encumbrances of body or mind be in them 
at such an age, they will likely be subject to, be molested in like 
manner, they will patrizare or matrizare [take after the father 
or the mother]. And withal let him take notice of her com- 
panions, in convictu (as Guevara prescribes), ei quibuscum 
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conversetuTj whom she converseth with. Noscitur ex comite, qui 
non cognoscitur ex se [he is known from his company who is not 
known from himself]. According to Thucydides, she is com- 
monly the best, de quo minimus for as habetur sermo, that is 
least talked of abroad. For if she be a noted reveller, a gaidder, 
a singer, a pranker or dancer, then take heed of her. \ For 
what saith Theocritus? \ 

A t VOS festivce ne ne saliate puellce, \ 

En malus hirciis adest in vos saltare paratus. 

[Ye festal maidens, haste not to your dance; 

A he-goat lies in wait on you to prance.] 

“Young men will do it when they come to it,” fauns and satyrs 
will certainly play wrecks, when they come in such wanton 
Bacchis’ or Elenora’s presence. Now when they shall per- 
ceive any such obliquity, indecency, disproportion, deformity, 
bad conditions, etc., let them still ruminate on that, and as 
Haedus adviseth out of Ovid,^ earum jnendas notent, note thcnr 
faults, vices, errors, and think of their imperfections; 'tis the 
next way to divert and mitigate love’s furious headstrong 
passions, as a peacock’s feet and filthy comb, they say, make 
him forget his fine feathers and pride of his tail; she is lovely, 
fair, well-favoured, well qualified, courteous and kind, “But if 
she be not so to me, what care I how kind she be ? ” I say with 
Philostratus,^ altts, mihi superha [beautiful to others, 
proud to me], she is a tyrant to me, and so let her go. Besides 
these outward naeves or open faults, errors, there be many 
inward infirmities, secret, some private (which I will omit), 
and some more common to the sex, sullen fits, evil ([ualities, 
filthy diseases, in this case fit to be considered; consideratio 
feeditaiis mulierum, menstruce imprimis, quam immundee sunt, 
quam Savonarola proponit regula septima penitus observandam; 
et Platinu, Dial. amoris,fuse perstringit, Lodovicus Bonacialus, 
Mulieb, lib. 2, cap. 2, Pet, Hmdus, Albertus, et infinitijere medici, 
A lover, in Calcagninus’ Apologues, wished with all his heart 
he were his mistress’ ring, to hear, embrace, see, and do I know 
not what; “O thou fool,” quoth the ring, “if thou wer’st in my 
room, thou shoiildst hear, observe, and see pudenda et poenitenda, 
that which would make thee loathe and hate her, yea, per- 
adventure, all women for her sake.” ® 

I will say nothing of the vices of their minds, their pride, 
envy, inconstancy, weakness, malice, self-will, lightness, 
insatiable lust, jealousy; “No malice to a woman’s” (Ecclus 
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XXV, 13), “no bitterness like to hers” (Eccles. vii, 26), and as the 
same author urgeth (Prov. xxxi, 10), “Who shall find a virtuous 
woman ? ” He makes a question of it. Nequejus neque honum^ 
neque (Bquum sciunt, melius, pejus j prosit, ohsii, nihil videni, nisi 
quod Libido suggerit. “They know neither good nor bad, be it 
better or worse” (as the comical poet hath it), “beneficial or 
hurtful, they will do what they list.” 

Instdia humani generis, querimonia viies, 

Exuvicb noctis, dunssima cura diei, 

Pcena virum, nex ct juvenum, etc.^ 

[A snare to humanity, the affliction of life, the spoliation 
of the night, the greatest trouble by day, the plague 
of husbands, the rum of young men.] 


And to that purpose were they first made, as Jupiter insinuates 
in the poet: ^ 

The fire that bold Prometheus stole from me, 

With plagues call'd women sliall revenged be, 

On whose alluring and enticing face. 

Poor mortals doting shall their death embrace. 


In fine, as Diogenes concludes in Nevisanus, Nulla est femina 
quce non habeai quid: they have all their faults. 

Every each of them hath some vice, 

If one be full of villainy. 

Another hath a liquorish eye. 

If one be full of wantonness. 

Another is a chideress.* 


Wlien Leander was drowned, the inhabitants of Sestos conse- 
crated Hero’s lantern to Anteros, Anteroti sacrum, and he that 
had good success in his love should light the candle: * but 
never any man was found to light it; which I can lefer to 
nauglit but the inconstancy and lightness of women. 

For in a thousand, good there is not one; 

AH be so proud, unthankful, and unkind, 

With flinty hearts, careless of others' moan, 

In their own lusts carried most headlong blind, 

Put more herein to speak I am forbidden: 

Sometimes for speaking truth one may be chidden.® 

I am not willing, you see, to prosecute the cause against them, 
and therefore take heed you mistake me not, maironam nullam 
ego tango, ^ 1 honour the sex, with all good men, and as I ought 
to do, rather than displease them, I will voluntarily take the 
oath which Mercurius Britannicus took, Viragin, descript J lib. 2, 
/ol. 95; Me nihil unquam malt nohilissimo sexui, vel verho, vet 
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facto machinaturum fl will never plot evil against the most noble 
sex, either by word or deed], etc. Let Simonides, Mantuan, 
Platina, Peter Aretine, and such women-haters bear thje blame, 
if aught be said amiss; I have not writ a tenth of thlt which 
might be urged out of them and others; non possunt mvectivce 
omneSj et satircB in feminas scriptcB^ uno volumine compr^hendi ^ 
[all the invectives and satires written against women co^ild not 
be contained in one volume]. And that which I have said (to 
speak truth) no more concerns them than men, though Women 
be more frequently named in this tract ; to apologize once for all, 
I am neither partial against them, or therefore bitter; what is 
said of the one, mutato nomine [changing the name], may most 
part be understood of the other. My words are like Pauso’s 
picture in Lucian, ^ of whom, when a good fellow had bespoke 
an horse to be painted with his heels upwards, tumbling on his 
back, he made him passant; now when the fellow came for his 
piece, he was very angr}^, and said it was quite opposite to his 
mind; but Pauso instantly turned the picture upside down, 
showed him the horse at that site which he requested, and so 
gave him satisfaction. If any man take exception at my words, 
let him alter the name, read him for her, and 'tis all one in effect. 

But to my purpose : If women in general be so bad (and men 
worse than they), what a hazard is it to marry ! where shall a 
man find a good wife, or a woman a good husband ? A woman 
a man may eschew, but not a wife: wedding is undoing (some 
say), marrying marring, wooing woeing: “a wife is a fever 
hectic,” as Scaliger calls her, “and not to be cured but by 
death,”® as out of Menander, Athenseus adds: 

In pelagus te jacis negotiorum . . . 

Non Libycum, non Mgeum, ubi ex iriginta non pereunt 
Tria navigia : ducens uxorem servatur prorsus nemo. 

Thou wadest into a sea itself of woes; 

In Libyc and Aigcan each man knows 
Of thirty not three ships are cast away. 

But on this rock not one escapes, I say. 

The worldly cares, miseries, discontents, that accompany 
marriage, I pray you learn of them that have experience, for 
I have none; iraiSas ^ 7 u» \6yov^ kyevvjadfniv ^ Ubti mentis liberi [my 
books are my offspring]. For my part I ’ll dissemble with him: 

Este procul nymphcB, fallax genus este puella, 

Vita jugata meo non facii ingenio ; 

Me juvat, etc. ; 

[Keep far from me. ye maids, deceitful tribe I 

To wedded life me shall ye never bribe;] 
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many married men exclaim at the miseries of it, and rail at 
wives downright; I never tried, but as I hear some of them 
say, Mare hand 7 nare, vos mare acerrimum^ an Irish Sea is not 
so turbulent and raging as a litigious wife. 


Scylla et Charybdis Sicula contorquens freta. 
Minus est timenda, nulla non melior f era est.^ 


Scylla and Charybdis are less dangerous. 
There is no beast that is so noxious. 


Which made the devil belike, as most interpreters hold, when 
he had taken away Job’s goods, corporis et fortiince bona^ health, 
children, friends, to persecute him the more, leave his wicked 
wife, as Pineda proves out of Tertullian, Cyprian, Austin, 
Chrysostom, Prosper, Gaudentius, etc., ut novum calamitaiis 
inde genus viro existeret^ to vex and gall him worse quam lotus 
tnfernuSj than all the fiends in hell, as knowing the conditions 
of a bad woman, Jupiter non trihuit homini pestilentius malum 
[Jupiter inflicted on man no worse evil], saith Simonides; 
‘‘Better dwell with a dragon or a lion, than keep house with a 
wicked wife” (Ecclus. xxv, 16); “Better dwell in a wilderness” 
(Prov. xxi, 19); “No wickedness like to her” (Ecclus. xxv, 19); 
“She makes a sorry heart, an heavy countenance, a wounded 
mind, weak hands, and feeble knees” (verse 25); “A woman 
and death are tw^o the bitterest things in the world”; Uxor 
niihi ducenda est hodie, id mihi visus est dicer e, Ahi domum et 
suspende te [I am to be married to-day, which sounds to me 
like saying, “Go home and hang yourself”] {Ter. And. i, 5). 
And yet for all this we bachelors desire to be married ; with that 
vestal virgin, we long for it: 

Felices nuptes! mortar, msi nubere dulce est.'^ 

[Happy are ye, brides! Upon my soul, 'tis sweet to marry.] 


Tis the sweetest thing in the world, I would I had a wife, saith he, 

For fain would I leave a single life. 

If I could get me a good wife. 

Heigh-ho for a husband! cries she; a bad husband, nay, the 
worst that ever was, is better than none: 0 blissful marriage! 
0 most welcome marriage! and happy are they that are so 
coupled: we do earnestly seek it, and are never well till we 
have effected it. But with what fate? Like those birds in the 
emblem,* that fed about a cage, so long as they could fly away 
at their pleasure, liked well of it; but when they were taken and 
III — H 888 
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might not get loose, though they had the same meat, pined 
away for sullenness, and would not eat: so we commend marriage: 

donee miselli hheri j 

Aspicimus dominam ; sed postquam heu janua clausa l^st, 

Fel intus est quod mel fuit. f 

So long as we are wooers, may kiss and coll at our pleasure, 
nothing is so sweet, we are in heaven as we think; but wnen we 
are once tied, and have lost our liberty, marriage is an hell; 
*‘Give me my yellow hose again”; ^ a mouse in a trap li^es as 
merrily, we are in a purgatory some of us, if not hell itself. 
Dulct bellum inexpertis, as the proverb is, ’tis fine talking of war, 
and marriage sweet in contemplation, till it be tried: and then 
as wars are most dangerous, irksome, every minute at death’s 
door, so is, etc. When those wild Irish peers, saith Stanihurst,^ 
were feasted by King Henry the Second (at what time he kept 
his Christmas at Dublin), and had tasted of his prince-like 
cheer, generous wines, dainty fare, had seen his massy plate 
of silver, gold, enamelled, beset with jewels, golden candle- 
sticks, goodly rich hangings, brave furniture, heard his trumpets 
sound, fifes, drums, and his exquisite music in all kinds; when 
they had observed his majestical presence as he sat in purple 
robes, crowned, with his sceptre, etc., in his royal seat,® the 
poor men were so amazed, enamoured, and taken with the object, 
that they were pertcEsi domesitci et pristini tyroiarichij as weary 
and ashamed of their own sordidity and manner of life. They 
would all be English forthwith, who but English! but when 
they had now submitted themselves, and lost their former 
liberty, they began to rebel some of them, others repent of what 
they had done, when it was too late. Tis so with us bachelors; 
when we see and behold those sweet faces, those gaudy shows 
that women make, observe their pleasant gestures and graces, 
give ear to their siren tunes, see them dance, etc., we think 
their conditions are as fine as their faces, we are taken with 
dumb signs, in amplexum ruimus fwe rush into their embraces], 
we rave, we bum, and would fain be married. But when we 
feel the miseries, cares, woes, that accompany it, we make our 
moan many of us, cry out at length and cannot be released. 
If this be true now, as some out of experience will inform us, 
farewell wiving for my part, and, as the comical poet merrily 
saith: 

Perdatur tile pessime qui feminam 

Duxit secundus. nam nihil primo imprecorl 

Jgnarus ui puto mali primus Juit.^ 
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Foul fall him that brought the second match to pass. 

The first I wish no harm, poor man, alas ! 

He knew not what he did, nor what it was.^ 

What shall I say to him that marries again and again, Stulta 
maritali qui porrigit ora capistro ^ [who thrusts his foolish head 
into the marriage halter]? I pity him not, for the first time 
he must do as he may, bear it out sometimes by the head and 
shoulders, and let his next neighbour ride, or else run away, 
or as that Syracusan in a tempest, when all ponderous things 
were to be exonerated out of the ship, quia maximum pondus 
erat [because she was the greatest burden], fling his wife into 
the sea. But this I confess is comically spoken, and so I pray 
you take it.® In sober sadness, marriage is a bondage, a 
thraldom, a yoke, an hindrance to all good enterprises (“He 
hath married a wife and cannot come”), a stop to all prefer- 
ments, a rock on which many are saved, many impinge and are 
cast away: ^ not that the thing is evil in itself or troublesome, 
but full of all contentment and happiness, one of the three things 
which please God, “when a man and his wife agree together,” ® 
an honourable and happy estate, who knows it not? If they 
be sober, wise, honest, as the poet infers. 

Si commodos nanciscaniur amores, 

Nullum Us abest voluptatis genus.* 

If fitly match'd be man and wife. 

No pleasure 's wanting to their life. 

But to undiscreet sensual persons, that as brutes are wholly led 
by sense, it is a feral plague, many times a hell itself, and can 
give little or no content, being that they are often so irregular 
and prodigious in their lusts, so diverse in their affections. 
Uxor nomen dignitatis, non voluptatis, as he said,’ a wife is a 
name of honour, not of pleasure: she is fit to bear the office, 
govern a family, to bring up children, sit at board’s end and 
carve, as some carnal men think and say; they had rather go 
to the stews, or have now and then a snatch as they can come 
by it, borrow of their neighbours, than have wives of their 
own; except they may, as some princes and great men do, 
keep as many courtesans as they will themselves, fly out impune 
[with impunity], permolere uxores alienas ® [violate the wives of 
other men], [or except] that polygamy of Turks, Lex Julia, 
which Caesar once enforced in Rome (though Levinus Torrentius 
and others suspect it), uti uxores quot et quas vellent liceret, 
that every great man might marry and keep as many wives as 
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he would^ or Irish divorcement^ were in use; but as it is, 'tis 
hard and gives not that satisfaction to these carnal men, beastly 
men as too many are.^ What, still the same? to be tied to one/ 
be she never so fair, never so virtuous, is a thing they may not 
endure, to love one long. Say thy pleasure, and counterfeit 
as thou wilt, as Parmeno told Thais,® Neque tu uno eris contentaj 
one man will never please thee; nor one woman many men. 
But as Pan replied to his father Mercury, when he asked whether 
he was married, Nequaquam pater, afnator entm sum, etc.,^ ‘^Nq, 
father, no, I am a lover still, and cannot be contented with on^ 
woman.” Pitys, Echo, [the] Maenades, and I know not how\ 
many besides, were his mistresses, he might not abide marriage. 
Varietas delectat [variety pleases], Tis loathsome and tedious; 
what, one still? [that] which the satirist said of Iberina is 
verified in most: 

JJnus IherincB vir sufficit? ocius illud 

Exiorquebis ui hac oculo contenta Sit uno.^ 

*Tis not one man will serve her by her will, 

As soon she ’ll have one eye as one man still. 

As capable of any impression as materia prima itself, that still 
desires new forms, like the sea their affections ebb and flow. 
Husband is a cloak for some to hide their villainy; once married 
she may fly out at her pleasure, the name of husband is a 
sanctuary to make all good. Eo ventum (saith Seneca) ut nulla 
virum habeatj nisi ut irritet adulterum [things have come to such 
a pass that no woman takes a husband except to spite an 
adulterer]. They are right and straight, as true Trojans as 
mine host’s daughter, that Spanish wench in Ariosto,® as good 
wives as Messalina. Many men are as constant in their choice, 
and as good husbands, as Nero himself; they must have their 
pleasure of all they see, and are in a word far more fickle than 
any woman. 

For either they be full of jealousy. 

Or masterful, or loven novelty, etc. 

Good men have often ill wives, as bad as Xantippe was to 
Socrates, Elenora to St. Louis, Isabella to our Edward the 
Second; and good wives are as often matched to ill husbands, 
as Mariamne to Herod, Serena to Diocletian, Theodora to 
Theophilus, and Thyra to Gurmunde. But I will say nothing 
of dissolute and bad husbands, of bachelors and their vices; 
their good qualities are a fitter subject for a just volume, too 
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well known already in every village, town and city, they need 
no blazon; and lest I should mar any matches, or dishearten 
loving maids, for this present I will let them pass. 

Being that men and women are so irreligious, depraved by 
nature, so wandering in their affections, so brutish, so subject 
to disagreement, so unobservant of marriage rites, what shall 
I say ? If thou beest such a one, or thou light on such a wife, 
what concord can there be, what hope of agreement? 'tis not 
conjugium [marriage] but conjurgium [quarrelling], as the 
reed and fern in the emblem,^ averse and opposite in nature; 
’tis twenty to one thou wilt not marry to thy contentment: 
but as in a lottery forty blanks were drawn commonly for one 
prize, out of a multitude you shall hardly choose a good one: 
a small ease hence, then, little comfort. 

Nec integrum unquam iransiges ItBtus diem.^ 

[Never shalt thou be one whole day happy.] 

If he or she be such a one, 

Thou hadst much better be alone 

If she be barren, she is not etc. If she have children, and 

thy state be not good, though thou be wary and circumspect, 
thy charge will undo fecunda domum tihi prole gravabit 
[a too fruitful wife will impoverish you with her offspring], 
thou wilt not be able to bring them up, “and what greater 
misery can there be than to beget children, to whom thou canst 
leave no other inheritance but hunger and thirst?^' * cum fames 
dominaiur, strident voces rogantium panem, penetrantes patris 
cor ^ [when hunger overcomes them, they break their father’s 
heart with their piteous cries for bread] ; what so grievous as to 
turn them up to the wide world, to shift for themselves? No 
plague like to want; and when thou hast good means, and art 
very careful of their education, they will not be ruled. Think 
but of that old proverb, riKva. heroum filii 

noxcp, great men's sons seldom do well; 0 utinam aut ccelebs 
mansissem, aut prole carerem I [would that I had either remained 
single, or not had children!], Augustus exclaims in Suetonius.® 
Jacob had his Reuben, Simeon and Levi; David an Amnon, 
an Absalom, Adonijah; wnse men's sons are commonly fools, 
insomuch that Spartian concludes, neminem prope magnorum 
virorum optimum et utilem reliquisse filium [scarce any great 
man has left a virtuous and active son]: they had been much 
better to have been childless.’ 'Tis too common in the middle 
sort; thy son's a drunkard, a gamester, a spendthrift; thy 
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daughter a fool, a whore; thy servants lazy drones and thieves; 
thy neighbours devils, they will make thee weary of thy life. 
“If thy wife be froward when she may not have her will, thou 
hadst better be buried alive; she will be so impatient, raving 
still, and roaring like Juno in the tragedy, there *s nothing jbut 
tempests, all is in an uproar.” ^ If she be soft and foolish, 
thou werst better have a block, she will shame thee and repeal 
thy secrets; if wise and learned, well qualified, there is as mi^ch 
danger on the other side, Mulierevi doctam ducere periculosis- 
simum [it is very dangerous to marry a highly educated womaitj, 
saith Nevisanus,^ she will be too insolent and peevish: 

Mdlo Venusinam quam te, Cornelia mater. ^ 

[I had rather for wife a Venusian wench than thee, 

Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi.] 

Take heed; if she be a slut, thou wilt loathe her; if proud, 
she’ll beggar thee, “she’ll spend thy patrimony in baubles, 
all Arabia will not serve to perfume her hair,” saith Lucian; • 
if fair and wanton, she ’ll make thee a comuto; if deformed^ 
she will paint. “If her face be filthy by nature, she will mend 
it by art,” ® alienis et adscititiis imposturis [by artificial and 
factitious adornments], “which who can endure?” If she do 
not paint, she will look so filthy, thou canst not love her, and 
that peradventure will make thee unhonest. Cromerus, lib. 12 
Hist, relates of Casimirus that he was unchaste because his 
wife Aleida, the daughter of Henry, Landgrave of Hesse, was 
so deformed.® If she be poor, she brings beggary with her 
(saith Nevisanus), misery and discontent. If you marry a maid, 
it is uncertain how she proves : Hc^c forsan veniet non satis apta 
tibi [this one perhaps will prove not suitable for you]. If young, 
she IS likely wanton and untaught; if lusty, too lascivious; and 
if she be not satisfied, you Imow where and when, nil nisi 
iurgia, all is in an uproar, and there is little quietness to be 
had; if an old maid, ’tis a hazard she dies in childbed; if a rich 
widow, induces te in laqueum^ thou dost halter thyself, she 
will make all away beforehand, to her other children, etc.; 
Dominam quis possit ferre tonantem?^ [Who can endure a 
virago for a wife?], she will hit thee still in the teeth with her 
first husband; if a young widow, she is often unsalable and 
immodest. If she be rich, well descended, bring a great dowry, 
or be nobly allied, thy wife’s friends will eat thee out of house 
and home, dives ruinam cedibus inducit, she will be so proud, 
so high-minded, so imperious. For nihil est magis intolerabiU 
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ditCy there's nothing so intolerable [as a rich wife]; thou 
shalt be as the tassel of a goshawk/ “she will ride upon thee, 
domineer as she list," wear the breeches in her oligarchical 
government, and beggar thee besides. ^ Uxores divites servitutem 
exigunt [rich wives demand submission] (as Seneca hits them, 
Declam, lib, 2 , declam, 6). Dotem accepi, imperium perdidi [I 
have gotten a dowry and lost my authority]. They will have 
sovereignty, pro conjuge dominam arcessis [you bring home a 
tyrant for a wife], they will have attendance, they will do 
what they list. In taking a dowry thou losest thy liberty, 
dos intrat, libertas exity^ hazardest thine estate, 

Hcb suni aique aha ntulia in magnis dotihus 
Incommoditates, sumptusque intolerahiles , etc., 

[These and many other inconveniences accompany 
large dowries, not to mention the intolerable 
expense, etc.,] 

with many such inconveniences: say the best, she is a com- 
manding servant ; thou hadst better have taken a good huswife 
maid in her smock. Since then there is such hazard, if thou 
be wise keep thyself as thou art, 'tis good to match, much 
better to be free. 

Procreare liberos lepidissimum, 

Uercle veto liberum esse, td multo est lepidius* 

['Tis most pleasant to beget children, but to be free 
is much more pleasant.] 

“Art thou young ? then match not yet; if old, match not at all.” ® 

Vis juvenis nubere? nondum venit tempus. 

Ingravescente atate jam tempus prateriit. 

And therefore, with that philosopher,® still make answer to thy 
friends that importune thee to marry, adhuc intempesiivum, 
'tis yet unseasonable, and ever will be. 

Consider withal how free, how happy, how secure, how 
heavenly,^ in respect, a single man is, as he said in the 
comedy, Et isti quod foriuncUum esse autumant, uxorem nunquam 
habui, “and that which all my neighbours admire and applaud 
me for, account so great a happiness, I never had a wife”; 
consider how contentedly, quietly, neatly, plentifully, sweetly, 
and how merrily he lives ! he hath no man to care for but himself, 
none to please, no charge, none to control him, is tied to no 
residence, no cure to serve, may go and come, when, whither, 
live where he will, his own master, and do what he list himself. 
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Consider the excellency of virgins; Virgo ccdum meruit fa virgin 
merits heaven], marriage replenisheth the earth, but virginity 
Paradise; ^ Elias, Eliseus, John Baptist, were bachelors: virginity 
is a precious jewel, a fair garland, a never-fading flower; for jwhy 
was Daphne turned to a green bay-tree, but to show jthat 
virginity is immortal } ^ \ 

Ut flos in sephs secretus nascitur hortis, \ 

Ignotus pecori, nullo contiisus aratro, \ 

Quam mulcent aurts, firmat sol, educat imher, etc. 

Sic virgo dum intacta manct, dum cara suis, sed 
Cum castum amisit, etc.® 


[Look, how a flower that close in closes grows, 

Hid from rude cattle, bruised with no ploughs, 

Which th' air doth stroke, sun strengthen, showers shoot 
higher, . . . 

So a virgin, while untouched she doth remain, 

Is dear to hers; but wdien with body's stain 
Her chaster flower is lost, etc.] *■ 

Virginity is a fine picture, as Bonaventure calls it,® a blessed 
thing in itself, and if you will believe a Papist, meritorious. 
And although there be some inconveniences, irksomeness, 
solitariness, etc., incident to such persons, want of those com- 
forts, qu(2 CBgro assideat ei curet atgrotum, fojneniuni parei, roget 
medicunij [one to sit with him when he is in low sjiirits, attend 
to him when he is ill, prepare the poultice, ask the doctor], etc., 
embracing, dalliance, kissing, colling, etc., those furious motives 
and wanton pleasures a new-married wife most part enjoys; 
yet they are but toys in respect, easily to be endured, if con- 
ferred to those frequent encumbrances of marriage. Solitariness 
may be otherwise avoided wdth mirth, music, good company, 
business, employment; in a word, Gaudebit minus, ei minus 
dolebit^ [he shall have less joy and less sorrow]; for their good 
nights, he shall have good days. And methinks some time or 
other, amongst so many rich bachelors, a benefactor should be 
found to build a monastical college for old, decayed, deformed, 
or discontented maids to live together in, that have lost their 
first loves, or otherwise miscarried, or else are willing howsoever 
to lead a single life. The rest, I say, are toys in respect, and 
sufficiently recompensed by those innumerable contents and 
incomparable privileges of virginity. Think of these things, 
confer both lives, and consider last of all these commodious 
prerogatives a bachelor hath, how well he is esteemed, how 
heartily welcome to all his friends, quam meniitis obsequiis, as 
Tertullian observes, with what counterfeit courtesies they will 
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adore him, follow him, present him with gifts, hamatis donis 
[baited gifts]; “it cannot be believed” (saith Ammianus 
“with what humble service he shall be worshipped,” how 
loved and respected. “If he want children” (and have means) 
“he shall be often invited, attended on by princes, and have 
advocates to plead his cause for nothing,” as Plutarch adds.* 
Wilt thou then be reverenced, and had in estimation? 

Dominus tamen et domim rex 
Si iu vis fieri, nullus iibi parvulus aula 
Lusertt Aineas, nec filia dulctor illo ; 

Jucundum et carum sterilis facit uxor amicum. 

[If you wish to be a lord, let no little boy or darling 
girl play in your halls, a barren wife will make 
you a friend to be sought after.] 


Live a single man, marry not, and thou shalt soon perceive 
how these heredipetce [legacy-hunters] (for so they were called 
of old) will seek after thee, bribe and flatter thee for thy favour, 
to be thine heir or executor: Arruntius and Haterius, those 
famous parasites in this kind, as Tacitus^ and Seneca^ have 
recorded, shall not go beyond them. Periplectomenes, that 
good personate old man, delicium senisj well understood this 
in Plautus: for when Pleusides exhorted him to marry that he 
might have children of his own, he readily replied in this sort: 

Quando habeo multos cognates, quid opus mihi sit liberis? 

Nunc bene vivo et fortunate, aique animo ut lubet. 

Mea bona mea morte cognaiis dicam inierpartiant. 

nil apud me edunt, me cut ant, visunt quid agam, ecquid vehm, 

Qui mihi mittunt munera, ad prandium, ad ccenam vocant. 

Whilst I have kin, what need I brats to have? 

Now I live well, and as I will, most brave. 

And when I die, my goods T '11 give away 
To them that do invite me every day, 

That visit me, and send me pretty toys, 

And strive who shall do me most courtesies. 


This respect thou shalt have in like manner, living as he did, 
a single man. But if thou marry once, cogitato in omni vita 
te servum fore,^ bethink thyself what a slavery it is, what a 
heavy burden thou shalt undertake, how hard a task thou art 
tied to (for, as Hierome hath it, qui uxorem hahet, debitor est, 
et uxoris servus alligatus [he that hath a wife is a debtor, and the 
bondman of his wife]), and how continuate, what scjualor 
attends it, what irksomeness, what charges, for wife and children 
are a perpetual bill of charges; besides a myriad of cares, miseries, 
in — * 
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and troubles; for as that comical Plautus merrily and truly 
said, he that wants trouble must get to be master of a ship, or 
marry a wife; and, as another seconds him, “Wife and children 
have undone me”; so many and such infinite encumbrzmces 
accompany this kind of life. Furthermore, uxor tniumuit /jetc., 
or as he said in the comedy, Duxi uxorem, quam ibi miseUam 
vidi, nati filii, alia cura ^ [I married, that was one misery ; 
children were bom, more trouble]. All gifts and invitations 
cease, no friend will esteem thee, and thou shalt be compeljed 
to lament thy misery, and make thy moan with Bart hoi oma^us 
Scheraeus,^ that famous poet laureate, and professor of Hebrew 
in Wittenberg: “I had finished this work long since, but that 
inter alia dura ei tristia qucB miser o mihi pene tergum fregerunt'* 
(I use his own words), “amongst many miseries which almost 
broke my back, op^yLa ob Xantippismum, a shrew to my wife, 
tormented my mind above measure, and beyond the rest.” So 
shalt thou be compelled to complain, and to cry out at last, 
with Phoroneus the lawyer, “How happy had I been, if I had 
wanted a wife!”® If this which I have said will not suffice, 
see more in Lemnius, lib. 4, cap. 13, de occult, nat, mir. ; Espen- 
caeus, de coniinentia^ lib. 6, ccLp. 8; Kommannus de virginitate; 
Platina in Amor, dial.; Practica artis amandi; Barbarus de re 
uxoria; Amisaeus in Polit. cap. 3, and him that is instar omnium 
[the best of all], Nevisanus the lawyer, Sylvce nuptial, almost 
in every page. 

Subsect. IV. — Philters^ Magical and Poetical Cures 

Where persuasions and other remedies will not take place, 
many fly to unlawful means, philters, amulets, magic spells, 
ligatures, characters, charms, which, as a wound with the spear 
of Achilles, if so made and caused, must so be cured. If forced 
by spells and philters, saith Paracelsus, it must be eased by 
characters, Mag. lib. 2, cap. 28, and by incantations. Fernelius, 
Path. lib. 6, cap. 13, Sckeiikius, lib. 4, Observ. med.y^ hath some 
examples of such as have been so magically caused, and magically 
cured, and by witchcraft: so saith Baptista Codronchus, lib. 3, 
cap. 9, de mor. ven.\ Malleus male/, cap. 6 . Tis not permitted 
to be done, I confess; yet often attempted: see more in Wierus, 
lib. 3, cap. 18, de preestig., de remediis per philtra; Delrio, tom. 2, 
lib. 2, qtuest. 3, sect. 3 Disquisit. magic. Cardan, lib. 16, cap. 90, 
reckons up many magnetical medicines, as to piss through a 
ring, etc. Mizaldus, cent. 3, 30, Baptista Porta, Jason Pratensis, 
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Lobeliiis, pag, 87, Matthiolus, etc., prescribe many absurd 
remedies. Radix mandragora ebibitce, annuli ex ungulis asini, 
stercus amatce sub cervical positum, ilia nesciente^ etc,, quum 
odorem fceditatis seniit, amor solvitur. Noctuce ovum abstemios 
facit comestum, ex consilio larches Indorum gymnosophistes apud 
Philostratumj lib. 3. Sanguis amasics ebibitus omnem amoris 
sensum tollit: Faustinam Marci Aurelii uxorem^ gladiatoris 
amore captam, ita penitus consilio Chaldeeorum liberatam, rejeri 
Julius Capitolinus. Some of our astrologers will effect as much 
by characteristical images, ex sigillis Hermetis, Salomonis, ChesliSj 
etc., mulieris imago hahentis crines sparsos^ etc. Our old poets 
and phantastical writers have many fabulous remedies for such 
as are lovesick, as that of Protesilaus’ tomb in Philostratus, in 
his dialogue between Phoenix and Vinitor: Vinitor, upon occasion 
discoursing of the rare virtues of that shrine, telleth him that 
Protesilaus' altar and tomb “cures almost all manner of diseases, 
consumptions, dropsies, quartan-agues, sore eyes; and amongst 
the rest, such as are lovesick shall there be helped.” ^ But 
the most famous is Leucata Petra, ^ that renowned rock in 
Greece, of which Strabo writes, Geog. lib. 10, not far from St. 
Maure’s, saith Sandys, lib. i, from which rock if any lover 
flung himself down headlong, he was instantly cured.® Venus 
after the death of Adonis, when she could take no rest for 
love, Cum vesana suas torreret flamma medullas ^ [when a raging 
fire burnt in her heart], came to the temple of Apollo to know 
what she should do to be eased of her pain; Apollo sent her to 
Leucata Petra, where she precipitated herself, and was forthwith 
freed; and when she would needs know of him a reason of it, 
he told her again, that he had often observed Jupiter, when he 
was enamoured on Juno, thither go to ease and wash himself,® 
and after him divers others. Cephalus for the love of Pelater, 
Desoneius’ daughter, leaped down here; that Lesbian Sappho 
for Phaon, on whom she miserably doted, Cupidinis aestro 
pernta e summo presceps ruii^ [stung with love-frenzy, flung 
herself from the height], hoping thus to ease herself, and to 
be freed of her love-pangs. 

Hie se Deucalion Pyrrha succensus amore 

Mersii, et tUeeso cor pore pressit aquas. 

Nec mora, fugit amor, etc.’ 


Hither Deucalion came, when Pyrrha's love 
Tormented him, and leapt down to the sea. 
And had no harm at all, but by and by 
His love was gone and chased quite away. 
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This medicine Jos. Scaliger speaks of, Ausoniarum lectionum 
lib. i8, Salmuth in Pancirol. de 7 mundi mirac., and other 
writers. Pliny reports, that amongst the Cyziceni, there is a 
well consecrated to Cupid, of which if any lover taste, his 
passion is mitigated: and Anthony Verdurius, Imag. deorui^, de 
Cupid. j saith that amongst the ancients there was Amor L)dhes 
[a love-god presiding over Lethe]; “he took burning torches, 
and extinguished them in the river; his statua was to be seen 
in the temple of Venus Erycina,” of which Ovid makes mention, 
and saith “that all lovers of old went thither on pilgrimage, 
that would be rid of their love-pangs.’’ ^ Pausanias, in Phocicis,^ 
writes of a temple dedicated Veneri in spelunca, to Venus in 
the vault, at Naupactus in Achaia (now Lepanto), in which 
your widows that would have second husbands made their 
supplications to the goddess; all manner of suits concerning 
lovers were commenced, and their grievances helped. The 
same author, m Achaicis, tells as much of the river Selemnus ^ 
in Greece; if any lover washed himself in it, by a secret virtue 
of that water (by reason of the extreme coldness belike) he was 
healed of love’s torments: 

A mofis vulnus sanat idem qui facit ; * 

[He that causes love's wound also heals it;] 

which if it be so, that water, as he holds, is ornni auro pretiosior^ 
better than any gold. Where none of all these remedies will 
take place, I know no other but that all lovers must make an 
head and rebel, as they did in Ausonius,'^ and crucify Cupid 
till he grant their request, or satisfy their desires. 


SuB.SECT. V.~~The last and best Cure of Love-Melancholy fj, to 
lei them have their Desire 

The last refuge and surest remedy, to be put in practice in 
the utmost place, when no other means will take effect, is to 
let them go together, and enjoy one another: Potissima cura 
est ut heros amasia sua potiatur [the most effective cure is to 
let the lover enjoy his sweetheart], saith Guianerius, cap. 15, 
tract. 15. .^sculapius himself, to this malady, cannot invent 
a better remedy, quam ut am anti cedat amatum (Jason Pratensis ®), 
than that a lover have his desire. 

Et pariter torulo bini junganlur in uno, 

Etpulchro detur /Enea Lavima conjux. 
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And let them both be joined in a bed, 

And let i^ineas fair Lavinia wed. 

Tis the special cure, to let them bleed in vena hymenceia, for 
love is a pleurisy, and if it be possible, so let it be, optataque 
gaudia carpani [and let them enjoy their longed-for bliss]. 
Arculanus holds it the speediest and the best cure,^ ’tis Savo- 
narola’s last precept,^ a principal infallible remedy, the last, 
sole, and safest refuge. 

Julia, sola poles nostras extinguere flammas. 

Non nive, non glade, sed poles tgne pari.^ 

Julia alone can quench my desire, 

With neither ice nor snow, but with like fire. 

When you have all done, saith Avicenna,^ “there is no speedier 
or safer course than to join the parties together according to 
their desires and wishes, the custom and form of law; and so 
we have seen him quickly restored to his former health, that 
was languished away to skin and bones; after his desire was 
satisfied, his discontent ceased, and we thought it strange; 
our opinion is therefore that in such cases nature is to be 
obeyed.” Aretaeus, an old author, lib, 3, cap. 3, hath an instance 
of a young man, when no other means could prevail, was so 
speedily relieved.® What remains then but to join them in 
marriage ? 

Tunc el basia morsiunculasque 
Surrcptim dare, muluos fovere 
Amplexus licet, el licet jocari ; ® 

[Then to snatch kisses and bite playfully, to cuddle 
and play;] 

they may then kiss and coll, lie and look babies in one another’s 
eyes, as their sires before them did; they may then satiate 
themselves with love’s pleasures, which they have so long 
wished and expected; 

Atque uno simul in toro quiescant, 

Conjuncto simul ore suavientur, 

Et somnos agtlent qmete in una. 

[And they may rest together on one couch, their lips 
joined in a kiss, and so sleep peacefully together.] 

Yea, but hie labor, hoc opus [there ’s the rub], this cannot 
conveniently be done, by reason of many and several impedi- 
ments, Sometimes both parties themselves are not agreed; 
parents, tutors, masters, guardians, will not give consent; laws, 
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customs, statutes hinder; poverty, superstition, fear and sus- 
picion; many men dote on one woman, semel et simid [all 
together] ; she dotes as much on him, or them, and in modesty 
must not, cannot woo, as unwilling to confess as willing to 
love; she dare not make it known, show her affection, or speak 
her mind. And “hard is the choice” (as it is in Euphues) 
“when one is compelled either by silence to die with griif, or 
by speaking to live with shame.” In this case almost wat the 
fair Lady Elizabeth, Edward the Fourth his daughter, when she 
was enamoured on Henry the Seventh, that noble young prihce, 
and new saluted king, when she brake forth into that passionate 
speech: “0 that I were worthy of that comely prince! but my 
father being dead, I want friends to motion such a matter. 
What shall I say? I am all alone, and dare not open my mind 
to any. What if I acquaint my mother with it? bashfulness 
forbids. What if some of the lords? audacity wants. O that I 
might but confer with him, perhaps in discourse I might let slip 
such a word that might discover mine intention I ” ^ How many 
modest maids may this concern! I am a poor servant, what 
shall I do? I am a fatherless child, and want means, I am 
blithe and buxom, young and lusty, but I have never a suitor, 
Expectant stolidi ut ego illos rogatum veniam, as she said,^ a 
company of silly fellows look belike that I should woo them and 
speak first : fain they would and cannot woo, quce primum exordia 
sumam ? ^ [how shall I make a beginning?] being merely passive 
they may not make suit, with many such lets and inconveniences, 
which I know not; what shall we do in such a case? sing 
“Fortune my foe”? 

Some are so curious in this behalf, as those old Romans, 
our modem Venetians, Dutch and French, that if two parties 
dearly love, the one noble, the other ignoble, they may not by 
their laws match, though equal otherwise in years, fortunes, 
education, and all good affection. In Germany, except they 
can prove their gentility by three descents, they scorn to match 
with them. A nobleman must marry a noblewoman: a baron, 
a baron’s daughter; a knight, a knight’s; a gentleman, a gentle- 
man’s: as slaters sort their slates,^ do they degrees and families. 
If she be never so rich, fair, well qualified otherwise, they will 
make him forsake her. The Spaniards abhor all widows; the 
Turks repute them old women if past five-and-twenty. But 
these are too severe laws, and strict customs, dandum aliquid 
amort [something must be allowed to love], we are all the sons 
of Adam, ’tis opposite to nature, it ought not to be so. Again, 
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he loves her most impotently, she loves not him, and so t contra. 
Pan loved Echo, Echo Satyrus, Satyrus Lyda. 

Quantum ipsorum aliquis amantem oderat, 

Tantum ipsius amans odiosus erat.^ 


They love and loathe of all sorts, he loves her, she hates him, 
and is loathed of him on whom she dotes. Cupid hath two 
darts, one to force love, all of gold, and that sharp: Quodfacit 
auratum est\ another blunt, of lead, and that to hinder : /iff a/ 
hoCfJactt illud amorem} This we see too often verified in our 
common experience. Coresus dearly loved that virgin Callir- 
rhoe, but the more he loved her, the more she hated him,® 
CEnone loved Paris, but he rejected her; they are stiff of all 
sides, as if beauty were therefore created to undo or be undone. 
I give her all attendance, all observance, I pray and entreat, 
Alma, precofj miserere mei^ fair mistress, pity me, I spend 
myself, my time, friends, and fortunes to win her favour (as 
he complains in the eclogue ^), I lament, sigh, weep, and make 
my moan to her, but she is hard as flint, cautibus Ismariis 
immotior [more immovable than the rocks of Ismarus], as fair 
and hard as a diamond, she will not respect, Despectus tibi 
sum [1 am contemned of you], or hear me: 

Fugit ilia vocantem 

Ntl lacrimas miser ata meas, nil flexa querelis. 

[I call her, but she flees, unmoved by my tears, deaf 
to my laments.] 


What shall I do? 

I wooed her as a young man should do. 
But Sir, she said, I love not you. 

Durior at scopulis mea C(^lia, marmore, ferro^ 
Jiobore, rupe, antro, cornu, adamante, gelu* 

Rock, marble, heart of oak with iron barr'd. 
Frost, flint or adamants, are not so hard. 


I give, I bribe, I send presents, but they are refused, 
Rusticus es Carydon, nec munera curat Alexis,^ 
[Corydon is but a lout; Alexis heeds not his gifts.] 

1 protest, I swear, I weep, 

Odioque rependit amores, 

Trrisu lacrimas : • 

[And she repays my love with hate, my tears with 
mocking laughter;] 
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she neglects me for all this, she derides me, contemns me, she 
hates me, “Phillida flouts me”: Cautej feris, quercu durior 
Eurydice [Eurydice is harder than rocks, than trees, than 
wild beasts], stiff, churlish, rocky still. 

And 'tis most true, many gentlewomen are so nice, they scorn 
all suitors, crucify their poor paramours, and think nobjody 
good enough for them, as dainty to please as Daphne herself: 

Multi tllam pehere, ilia aspernata petentes, 

Nec quid Hymen, quid amor, quid sint connubia cur at. ^ ^ 

Many did woo her. but she scorn'd them still, ' 

And said she would not marry by her will. 


One while they will not marry, as they say at least (whenas they 
intend nothing less), another while not yet, when ’tis their only 
desire, they rave upon it. She will marry at last, but not 
him: he is a proper man indeed, and well qualified, but he wants 
means; another of her suitors hath good means, but he wants 
wit; one is too old, another too young, too deformed, she likes 
not his carriage; a third too loosely given, he is rich, but base- 
born: she will be a gentlewoman, a lady, as her sister is, as her 
mother is; she is all out as fair, as well brought up, hath as 
good a portion, and she looks for as good a match, as Matilda 
or Dorinda: if not, she is resolved as yet to tarry, so apt are 
young maids to boggle at every object, so soon won or lost with 
every toy, so quickly diverted, so hard to be pleased. In the 
meantime, quoi torsii amantesi [how many lovers has she tor- 
tured!]; one suitor pines away, languisheth in love, mori quoi 
denique cogitl [how many has she forced to kill themselves!]; 
another sighs and grieves, she cares not; and which Stroza ^ 
objected to Ariadne, 

Nec magis Euryah gemttu, lacrimisquc moveris, 

Quam prece turbati flechtur ora salt 
Tu juvenem, quo non formosior alter in urbe. 

Sperms, et insano cogis amove mori, 

Is no more mov'd with those sad sighs and tears, 

Of her sweetheart, then raging sea with prayers: 

Thou scorn'st the fairest youth in all our city, 

And mak'st him almost mad for love to die. 


They take a pride to prank up themselves, to make young men 
enamoured, captare viros et spernere captos ® [to bring men to 
their feet and then spurn them], to dote on them, and to run 
mad for their sakes, 
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Sed nullis ilia movetur 
Fleitbus, aut voces ullas tractahilis audit. ^ 

Whilst niggardly their favours they discover. 

They love to be belov'd, yet scorn the lover. 

All suit and service is too little for them, presents too base: 

Tormentis gaudet amantis 
Et spolits. 

[She gloats over the torments of her lover — and his spoils.] 

As Atalanta, they must be overrun, or not won. Many young 
men are as obstinate, and as curious in their choice, as tyranni- 
cally proud, insulting, deceitful, false-hearted, as irrefragable 
and peevish on the other side; Narcissus-like: 

Multi ilium juvenes, multcB pettere pucllce, 

Sed fuit in tenera tarn dira superbia forma, 

Nulli ilium juvenes, nullce petiere puella;,^ 

Young men and maids did to him sue, 

But in his youth, so proud, so coy was he. 

Young men and maids bade him adieu. 

Echo wept and wooed him by all means above the rest, ‘‘Love 
me for pity, or pity me for love,” but he was obstinate: Ante, 
ait, emoriar quam sit tibi copia nostri, he would rather die than 
give consent. Psyche ran whining after Cupid: 

Formosum tua te Psyche for mo s a requirit, 

Et poscit ie dia deum, puerumque puella ; ® 

Fair Cupid, thy fair Psyche to thee sues, 

A lovely lass a fine young gallant woos ; 

but he rejected her nevertheless. Thus many lovers do hold 
out so long, doting on themselves, stand in their own light, 
till in the end they come to be scorned and rejected, as Stroza’s 
Gargiliana was, 

Te juvenes, te odere senes desertaque langues, 

Quas fueras procerum publica cura prius, 

Both young and old do hate thee scorned now. 

That once was all their joy and comfort too, 

as Narcissus was himself. 

Who, despising many, 

Died ere he could enjoy the love of any. 

They begin to be contemned themselves of others, as he was of 
his shadow, and take up with a poor curate, or an old serving- 
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man at last, that might have had their choice of right good 
matches in their youth; like that generous mare in Plutarch,^ 
which would admit of none but great horses, but when her tail 
was cut off and mane shorn close, and she now saw herself so 
deformed in the water when she came to drink, ah astno, con- 
scendi se passa, she was contented at last to be covered by an 
ass. Yet this is a common humour, will not be left,, and 
cannot be helped. 

Hanc volo qua non vult, illam qua vult ego nolo : 

Vincere vult anintos, non satiare Venus.^ 

I love a maid, she loves me not: full fain 

She would have me, but I not her again; 

So love to crucify men’s souls is bent: 

But seldom doth it please or give content. 

Their love danceth in a ring, and Cupid hunts them round 
about; he dotes, is doted on again, Dumque petit petitur. pari- 
terque accedit et ardet [he woos and is wooed, he feels and kindles 
love], their affection cannot be reconciled. Oftentimes they 
may and will not, ’tis their own foolish proceeding that mars 
all, they are too distrustful of themselves, too soon dejected : 
say she be rich, thou poor; she young, thou old; she lovely and 
fair, thou most ill-favoured and deformed; she noble, thou base; 
she spruce and fine, but thou an ugly clown: nil desperandum, 
there ’s hope enough yet: Mopso Nisa datur, quid non speremus 
amanies? [Nisa is affianced to Mopsus: what may not we lovers 
hope for?] Put thyself forward once more, as unlikely matches 
have been and are daily made, see what will be the event. 
Many leave roses and gather thistles, loathe honey and love 
verjuice: our likings are as various as our palates. But com- 
monly they omit opportunities, Oscula qui sumpsii [he who 
snatched kisses], etc., they neglect the usual means and times. 

He that will not when he may, 

When he will he shall have nay. 

They look to be w'ooed, sought after, and sued to. Most part 
they will and cannot, either for the above-named reasons, or 
for that there is a multitude of suitors equally enamoured, 
doting all alike; and where one alone must speed, what shall 
become of the rest? Hero was beloved of many, but one did 
enjoy her; Penelope had a company of suitors, yet all missed 
of their aim. In such cases he or they must wisely and warily 
unwind themselves, unsettle his affections by those rules above 
prescribed — Quin . . . stultos excuiii ignesl^ [Why does he not 
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drive out the foolish passion?] — divert his cogitations, or else 
bravely bear it out (as Tumus did: Tua sit Lavinia conjux pet 
Lavinia be your wife] ; when he could not get her, with a kind 
of heroical scorn he bid iEneas take her), or with a milder fare- 
well, let her go, Et Phyllida solus kabeto [have Phyllis for your- 
self], take her to you, God give you joy, sir. The fox in 
the emblem would eat no grapes, but why? because he could 
not get them; care not then for that which may not be had. 

Many such inconveniences, lets, and hindrances there are, 
which cross their projects, and crucify poor lovers, which some- 
times may, sometimes again cannot, be so easily removed. 
But put case they be reconciled all, agreed hitherto, suppose 
this love or good liking be betwixt two alone, both parties 
well pleased, there is mutuus amor, mutual love and great 
affection, yet their parents, guardians, tutors, cannot agree; 
thence all is dashed, the match is unequal: one rich, another 
poor; durus pater y an hard-hearted, unnatural, a covetous father 
will not marry his son, except he have so much money, ita in 
aurum omnes insaniunt [every one is so mad for money], as 
Chrysostom notes,^ nor join his daughter in marriage, to save 
her dowry, or for that he cannot spare her for the service she 
doth him, and is resolved to part with nothing whilst he lives, 
not a penny; though he may peradventure well give it, he will 
not till he dies, and then, as a pot of money broke, it is divided 
amongst them that gaped after it so earnestly. Or else he 
wants means to set her out, he hath no money, and though it 
be to the manifest prejudice of her body and soul’s health, he 
cares not, he will take no notice of it, she must and shall tarry. 
Many slack and careless parents, iniqui patreSy measure their 
children’s affections by their own, they are now cold and decrepit 
themselves, past all such youthful conceits, and they will 
therefore starve their children’s genius, have them a pueris 
illico nasci senes ^ [be old before they are young], they must 
not marry, nec earum affines esse rerum quas secum fert ado- 
lescmiia: ex sua libidine moderalur quce est nunc, non quce olim 
futiy as he said in the comedy: they will stifle nature, their 
young bloods must not participate of youthful pleasures, but 
be as they are themselves, old on a sudden. And ’tis a general 
fault amongst most parents in bestowing of their children; the 
father wholly respects wealth; when through his folly, riot, 
indiscretion, he hath embezzled his estate, to recover himself 
he confines and prostitutes his eldest son's love and affection to 
some fool, or ancient or deformed piece, for money: 
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Phanocraia ducet filiam, rufatn illam virginem, 

Castam, sparse ore, adunco naso ; ^ 

[He shall marry the daughter of Phanocrates, that red- 
haired, blear-eyed girl with the big mouth and 
hooked nose;] 

and though his son utterly dislike, with Clitipho in the conledy, 
Non possum, pater [Father, I cannot]: if she be rich, Eia (he 
replies), ut elegans est, credos animum ihi esse [look how dainty 
she isj you would think she is a spirit]; he must and shall nave 
her, she is fair enough, young enough; if he look or hope to 
inherit his lands, he shall marry, not when or whom he loves, 
Archonidis hujus filiam [the daughter of Archonides here], tmt 
whom his father commands, when and where he likes, his 
affection must dance attendance upon him. His daughter is 
in the same predicament forsooth; as an empty boat she must 
carry what, where, when, and whom her father will. So that 
in these businesses the father is still for the best advantage; 
now the mother respects good kindred, most part the son a 
proper woman. All which Livy exemplifies, dec. i, lih. 4:^ 
a gentleman and a yeoman wooed a wench in Rome (contrary 
to that statute that the gentry and commonalty must not 
match together); the matter was controverted: the gentleman 
was preferred by the mother’s voice, quee quam splendissimis 
nuptiis jungi puellam volehat [who desired the most brilliant 
match for her daughter]; the overseers stood for him that was 
most worth, etc. But parents ought not be so strict in this 
behalf; beauty is a dowry of itself all-sufficient, Virgo jormosa, 
etsi oppido pauper, ahunde dotata est ® [a girl with beauty, how- 
ever poor, has sufficient dowry], Rachel was so married to 
Jacob, ^ and Bonaventure, in 4 sent., “denies that he so much 
as venially sins, that marries a maid for comeliness of person.” ® 
The Jews (Deut. xxi, ii), if they saw amongst the captives a 
beautiful woman, some small circumstances observed, might 
take her to wife. They should not be too severe in that kind, 
especially if there be no such urgent occasion, or grievous 
impediment. ’Tis good for a commonwealth, Plato holds, that 
in their contracts “young men should never avoid the affinity 
of poor folks, or seek after rich.” ® Poverty and base parentage 
may be sufficiently recompensed by many other good qualities, 
modesty, virtue, religion, and choice bringing up. “I am poor, 
I confess, but am I therefore contemptible, and an abject? 
Love itself is naked, the Graces, the stars, and Hercules clad 
in a lion’s skin.’' ^ Give something to virtue, love, wisdom, 
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favour, beauty, person; be not all for money. Besides, you 
must consider that Amor cogi non potest, love cannot be com- 
pelled, they must affect as they may: Fatum est in partibus 
tilts quas sinus abscondit^ [one’s fate is in that part of the 
anatomy which the upper fold of the toga covers]; as the 
saying is, marriage and hanging goes by destiny, matches are 
made in heaven. 

It lies not in our power to love or hate. 

For will in us is overrul'd by fate. 

A servant maid in Aristaenetus ^ loved her mistress’ minion, 
which when her dame perceived, furtosa (smulatione, in a jealous 
humour she dragged her about the house by the hair of the 
head, and vexed her sore. The wench cried out, '^0 mistress, 
fortune hath made my body your servant, but not my soul!” ® 
Affections are free, not to be commanded. Moreover, it may 
be to restrain their ambition, pride, and covetousness, to correct 
those hereditary diseases of a family, God in Flis just judgment 
assigns and permits such matches to be made. For I am of 
Plato and Bodine’s mind,^ that families have their bounds and 
periods as well as kingdoms, beyond which for extent or con- 
tinuance they shall not exceed, six or seven hundred years, as 
they there illustrate by a multitude of examples, and which 
Peucer and Mclancthon ® approve, but in a perpetual tenor (as 
we see by many pedigrees of knights, gentlemen, yeomen) 
continue as they began, for many descents with little alteration. 
Howsoever, let them, I say, give something to youth, to love; 
they must not think they can fancy whom they appoint; Amor 
enim non imperatur, ajfectus liber si quis alius et vices exigens^ 
this is a free passion, as Pliny said in a panegyric of his, and may 
not be forced. Love craves liking, as the saying is, it requires 
mutual affections, a correspondency: invito non datur nec 
aufcriur [it can neither be given nor taken away against one’s 
will], it may not be learned, Ovid himself cannot teach us how 
to love, Solomon describe, Apelles paint, or Helena express it. 
They must not therefore compel or intrude; quis enim (as Fabius 
urgeth ’) aniare alieno ammo potest? [for who can love against 
tlie grain ?] but consider withal the miseries of enforced marriages, 
take pity upon youth ; and such above the rest as have daughters 
to bestow, should be very careful and provident to marry them 
in due time. Siracides, cap. 7, vers. 25, calls it ‘^a weighty 
matter to perform, so to marry a daughter to a man of under- 
standing in due time," Virgines enim tempestive locandce, as 
Lemnius admonisheth, lib. i cap. 6, virgins must be provided 
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for in season^ to prevent many diseases j of which ^ Rodericus k 
Castro, de morbis mulierum, lib. 2, cap. 3, and Lod. Mercatus, 
lib. 2 de mulier. affect, cap. 4, de melanch. virginum et viduarum, 
have both largely discoursed. ^ And therefore as well to avoid 
these feral maladies, ’tis good to get them husbands betipies, 
as to prevent some other gross inconveniences, and for a thing 
that I know besides; uhi nuptiarum tempus et ceias advenerit 
[when marriageable age has been reached], as Chiysos^om 
adviseth, let them not defer it; they perchance will marry 
themselves else, or do worse. If Nevisanus the lawyer do i^ot 
impose, they may do it by right; for as he proves out of Curthis 
and some other civilians, Sylvce nup. lib. 2, numer. 30, “A maid 
past twenty-five years of age, against her parents’ consent may 
marry such a one as is unworthy of, and inferior to her, and her 
father by law must be compelled to give her a competent 
dowry.” * Mistake me not in the meantime, or think that I 
do apologize here for any headstrong, unruly, wanton flirts. 
I do approve that of St. Ambrose {Coninient. in Genesis xxiv, si), 
which he hath written touching Rebecca’s spousals: “A woman 
should give unto her parents the choice of her husband, lest 
she be reputed to be malapert and wanton,* if she take upon 
her to make her own choice; for she should rather seem to be 
desired by a man than to desire a man herself. ® To those 
hard parents alone I retort that of Curtius, in the behalf of 
modester maids, that are too remiss and careless of their due 
time and riper years. For if they tarry longer, to say truth, 
they are past date, and nobody will respect them. “A woman 
with us in Italy” (saith Aretine’s Lucre tia), “twenty-four years 
of age, is old dready, past the best, of no account.” ® An old 
fellow, as Lysistrata confesseth in Aristophanes,’ etsi sit canus, 
cito puellam virginem ducat uxorem [in spite of his grey hairs, 
can soon marry a young girl], and ’tis no news for an old fellow 
to marry a young wench; but as he follows it, mulieris brevis 
occasio est, et si hoc non apprehenderit, nemo vult ducere uxorem, 
expectans vero sedet [a woman’s chance does not last long; if 
she does not seize it, no one will have her, she can sit and w^ait]; 
who cares for an old maid ? she may sit, etc. A virgin, as the 
poet holds, lasciva et petulans puella virgo [a wanton and froward 
maid], is like a flower, a rose withered on a sudden. 

Quam mode nascentem rutilus conspexit Eous, 

Hanc rediens sero vespere vidit anum.* 

She that was erst a maid as fresh as May, 

Is now an old crone, time so steals away. 
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Let them take time then while they may, make advantage of 
youth, and as he prescribes, 

Collige, virgo, rosas dum flos novus et nova pubes, 

Et memor esto <Bvum sic proper are tuum.^ 

Fair maids, go gather roses in the prime, 

And think that as a flower so goes on time. 

Let *s all love, dum vires annique sinunt, while we are in the 
flower of years, fit for love-matters, and while time serves; for 

Soles occidere et redire possunt. 

Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 

Nox est perpetuo una dormienda.^ 

Suns that set may rise again. 

But if once we lose this light, 

*Tis with us perpetual night.® 

Volat irrevocahile tempus, time past cannot be recalled. But 
we need no such exhortation, we are all commonly too forward; 
yet if there be any escape, and all be not as it should, as Diogenes 
struck the father when the son swore, because he taught him 
no better, if a maid or young man miscarry, I think their parents 
oftentimes, guardians, overseers, governors — Neque vos (saith 
Chrysostom^) a supplicio immunes evadetis, si non statim ad 
nuptias, etc. — are in as much fault, and as severely to be 
punished as their children, in providing for them no sooner. 

Now for such as have free liberty to bestow themselves, 1 
could wish that good counsel of the comical old man were 
put in practice, 

Opulentiores pauperiorum ut filias 
Indotatas ducant uxores domum : 

Et multo fiat civttas concordior, 

Et inuidia nos minore utamur quam utimur.* 

That rich men would marry poor maidens some, 

And that without dowry, and so bring them home, 

So would much concord be in our city, 

Less envy should we have, much more pity. 

If they would care less for wealth, we should have much more 
content and quietness in a commonwealth. Beauty, good 
bringing up, methinks, is a sufficient portion of itself, Dos est 
sua forma puellis ® [their beauty is the maidens’ dower], and 
he doth well that will accept of such a wife. Eubulides, in 
Aristaenetus,’ married a poor man’s child, facie non illatabili, 
of a merry countenance and heavenly visage, in pity of her 
estate, and that quickly. Acontius, coming to Delos to sacrifice 
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to Diana, fell in love with Cydippe, a noble lass, and wanting 
means to get her love, flung a golden apple into her lap, with 
this inscription upon it: 


Juro tibi sane per mystica sacra Diance, 

Me tibi venturum comitem, sponsumque futurum. 

I swear by all the rites of Diana, | 

I '11 come and be thy husband if I may. \ 

She considered of it, and upon some small inquiry of his peyson 
and estate, was married unto him. 

Blessed is the wooing, ' 

That is not long a-doing, 


as the saying is; when the parties are sufficiently known to 
each other, what needs such scrupulosity, so many circum- 
stances? dost thou know her conditions, her bringing-up, like 
her person? let her means be wffiat they will, take her without 
any more ado. Dido and JEnesLS w^ere accidentally driven by a 
storm both into one cave, they made a match upon it; ^ Masi- 
nissa was married to that fair captive Sophonisba, King Sypha,\’ 
wife, the same day that he saw her first, to prevent Scipio and 
Laelius, lest they should determine otherwise of her. If thou 
lovest the party, do as much: good education and beauty is a 
competent dowry, stand not upon money. Erant olim aurei 
homines (saith Theocritus) et adamanies redamabant, in the 
golden world men did so (in the reign of Ogyges ^ belike, before 
staggering Ninus began to domineer), if all be true that is 
reported: and some few now^adays will do as much, here and 
there one; ’tis well done, methinks, and all happiness befall 
them for so doing, Leontius, a philosopher of Athens, had 
a fair daughter called Athenais, mulio corporis lepore ac Venere 
(saith mine author), of a comely carriage, he gave her no portion 
but her bringing-up, occulto formce preesagio, out of some secret 
foreknowledge of her fortune, bestowing that little which he 
had amongst his other children. But she, thus qualified, w^as 
preferred by some friends to Constantinople, to serve Pulclicria, 
the emperor’s sister, of whom she was baptized and called 
Eudocia. Theodosius, the emperor, in short space took notice 
of her excellent beauty and good parts, and a little after, upon 
his sister’s sole commendation, made her his wife: ® ’twas nobly 
done of Theodosius. Rhodope was the fairest lady in her days 
in all Egypt; she went to wash her, and by chance (her maids 
meanwhile looking but carelessly to her clothes), an eagle stole 
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away one of her shoes, and laid it in Psammetichus the King of 
Egypt’s lap at Memphis; he wondered at the excellency of the 
shoe and pretty foot, but more aquilce factum [at what the eagle 
had done], at the manner of the bringing of it, and caused 
forthwith proclamation to be made, that she that owned that 
shoe should come presently to his court; the virgin came, and 
was forthwith married to the king> I say this was heroically 
done, and like a prince ; I commend him for it, and all such as 
have means, that will cither do (as he did) themselves, or so for 
love, etc., marry their children. If he be rich, let him take 
such a one as wants, if she be virtuously given; for as Siracides, 
cap. 7, ver. 19, adviseth, “Forgo not a wife and good woman; 
for her grace is above gold.” If she have fortunes of her own, 
let her make a man. Danaus of Lacedaemon had a many 
daughters to bestow, and means enough for them all; he never 
stood inquiring after great matches, as others used to do, but 
sent for a company of brave young gallants home to his house, 
and bid his daughters choose every one one, whom she liked 
best, and take him for her husband, without any more ado.^ 
I'his act of his w^as much approved in those times. But in this 
iron age of ours we respect riches alone (for a maid must buy 
her husband now' with a great dowTv, if she will have him), 
covetousness and filthy lucre mars all good matches, or some 
such by-respects. Crales, a Servian prince (as Nicephorus 
Gregoras, Rom. Hist. Itb, 6, relates it), was an earnest suitor 
to Eudocia, the emperor’s sister; though her brother much 
desired it, yet she could not abide him,® for he had three former 
wives, all basely abused ; but the emperor still, Cralis amicitiam 
magni Jaciens [setting much store by the friendship of Crales], 
because he was a great prince and a troublesome neighbour, 
much desired his affinity, and to that end betrothed his own 
daughter Simonida to him, a little girl five years of age, he being 
forty-five, and five years older than the emperor himself : ^ such 
disproportionable and unlikely matches can wealth and a fair 
fortune make. And yet not that alone, it is not only money, 
but sometimes vainglory, pride, ambition, do as much harm as 
wretched covetousness itself in another extreme. If a yeoman 
have one sole daughter, he must over-match her, above her 
birth and calling, to a gentleman forsooth, because of her 
great portion, too good for one of her own rank, as he 
supposeth; a gentleman’s daughter and heir must be married 
to a knight baronet’s eldest son at least; and a knight’s 
only daughter to a baron himself, or an earl, and so 
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upwards, her great dower deserves it. And thus striving 
for more honour to their wealth, they undo their children, 
many discontents follow, and oftentimes they ruinate their 
families. Paulus Jovius^ gives instance in Galeatius the 
Second, that heroical Duke of Milan: externas affinitates, 
decoras quidem regio fastu, sed sibi et posteris damnosas let fere 
exitiales quoesivit [he contracted distinguished alliances athroad 
which conferred on him a royal pomp, but which proved netri- 
mental and almost ruinous to him and his descendants]; he 
married his eldest son John Galeatius to Isabella the Kir\g of 
France his sister, but she was socero tarn gravis j ut duckntis 
milltbus aiireorum consiiierii, her entertainment at Milan Was 
so costly that it almost undid him. His daughter Violanta 
was married to Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the youngest son to 
Edward the Third, King of England, but, ad ejiis adventum 
iantcB opes tarn admirahili liberalitate prof usee sunt^ ut opulentissi- 
morum regum splendorem superasse videretur, he was welcomed 
with such incredible magnificence that a king’s purse was 
scarce able to bear it; for besides many rich presents of horses, 
arms, plate, money, jewels, etc., he made one dinner for him 
and his company, in which were thirty-two messes, and as much 
provision left, ut relates a mensa dapes decern millibus hominum 
sufficerentj as would serve ten thousand men: but a liltle after 
Lionel died, noves nuptcB et intempestivis conviviis operam dans 
[through riotous living], etc., and to the duke’s great loss, the 
solemnity was ended. So can titles, honours, ambition, make 
many brave but unfortunate matches of all sides for by-respects 
(though both crazed in body and mind, most unwilling, averse, 
and often unfit); so love is banished, and we feel tlie smart of 
it in the end. But I am too lavish perad venture in this subject. 

Another let or hindrance is strict and severe discipline, laws 
and rigorous customs that forbid men to marry at set times and 
in some places; as prentices, servants, collegiates, states of 
lives in copyholds, or in some base inferior offices, Veile licet 
[they may desire], in such cases, potiri non licet [they cannot 
have], as he said.* They see but as prisoners through a grate, 
they covet and catch, but Tantalus a labris, etc, [Tantalus 
snatches at the water, etc.]. Their love is lost, and vain it is 
in such an estate to attempt. Gravissimum est adamare nec 
potiri^ *tis a grievous thing to love and not enjoy. They may 
indeed, I deny not, marry if they will, and have free choice 
some of them; but in the meantime their case is desperate, 
lupum auribus tenentj they hold a wolf by the ears, they must 
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either burn or starve. Tis cornutum sophisma [a sophistical 
dilemma], hard to resolve: if they marry they forfeit their 
estates, they are undone, and starve themselves through beggary 
and want; if they do not marry, in this heroical passion they 
furiously rage, are tormented, and torn in pieces by their pre- 
dominate affections. Every man hath not the gift of conti- 
nence ; let him pray for it then,^ as Beza adviseth in his tract 
de dtvortiisy because God hath so called him to a single life, 
in taking away the means of marriage. Paul would have gone 
from Mysia to Bithynia, but the spirit suffered him not,^ and 
thou wouldst peradventure be a married man with all thy will, 
but that protecting angel holds it not fit. The devil too some- 
times may divert by his ill suggestions, and mar many good 
matches, as the same Paul was willing to see the Romans, but 
hindered of Satan he could not * There be those that think 
they are necessitated by fate, their stars have so decreed, and 
therefore they grumble at their hard fortune; they are well 
inclined to marry, but one rub or other is ever in the way: 
I know what astrologers say in this behalf, what Ptolemy, 
Quadripariit. tract. 4, cap. 4, Schoner, lih. i, cap. 12, what 
Leovitius, Genitur. exetnpl. i, which Sextus ab Heminga takes 
to be the horoscope of Hieronymus Wolfius, what Pezelius, 
Origanus, and Leovitius his illustrator Garcaeus, cap. 12, what 
Junctine, Pontarius, Campanella, what the rest (to omit those 
Arabian conjectures a parte conjugii, a parte lascivicBy triplidtates 
VenenSy etc., and those resolutions upon a question, an arnica 
potiatur, etc.) determine in this behalf, viz. an sit natus con- 
jugem habiturus, facile an dijjiculter sit sponsam impetraturus , 
quot conjuges, quo tempore y quotes decernantur nato uxores, de 
mutuo amore conjugem [whether from his birth he is destined 
to marry, whether he will get a wife easily or with difficulty, 
how many wives he shall marry, what they shall be like, when 
he shall marry them, whether they shall love one another], 
both in men’s and women’s genitures, by the examination of 
the seventh house, the almutens, lords, and planets there, 
a ([<1 et O®, etc., by particular aphorisms: Si dominus 
in 7^^ vel secunda nohilem decernit uxoreniy servam out ignobilem 
si duodecimo. Si Venus in 12***^, etc.; with many such, too 
tedious to relate. Yet let no man be troubled, or find himself 
grieved with such predictions; as Hier. Wolfius well saith in his 
astrological dialogue,^ non sunt preetoriana decreta [they are not 
decrees of the magistrate], they be but conjectures, the stars 
incline, but not enforce: 
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Sidera corporibus prwsunt ccelestia nostris, 

Sunt ea de vtli condita namque luto: 

Cogere sed nequeunt animum raiione frueniem, 

Quippe sub imperio sohus ipse dei est. 

[The heavenly stars control our frames which are base 
clay, but they cannot force the rational mind, j 
which is subject to God alone.] I 

Wisdom^ diligence, discretion, may mitigate if not quite alter 
such decrees: Fortiina sua a ci4jusque fingitur jnoribus [a naan’s 
fate depends on his own character]; Qut cauti, prudentes , woti 
compotes^ [those who are cautious and prudent obtain their 
desires], etc.; let no man then be terrified or molested with such 
astrological aphorisms, or be much moved, either to vain hope 
or fear, from such predictions, but let every man follow his 
own free will in this case, and do as he secs cause. Better it 
is indeed to marry than burn for their souls’ health, but for 
their present fortunes by some other means to pacify themselves 
and divert the stream of this fiery torrent, to continue as they 
are, rest satisfied,* lugentes virgimtatis jlorem sic aruisse, deploring 
their misery with that eunuch in Libanius, since there is no 
help or remedy, and with Jephtha’s daughter to bewail their 
virginities. 

Of like nature is superstition, those rash vows of monks and 
friars, and such as live in religious orders, but far more tyrannical 
and much worse. Nature, youth, and his furious passion 
forcibly inclines, and rageth on the one side; but their order 
and vow checks them on the other. Votoque suo sua forma 
repugnat^ [their beauty struggles with their vows]. What 
merits and indulgences they heap unto themselves by it, what 
commodities, I know not; but I am sure, from such rash vows 
and inhuman manner of life proceed many inconveniences, 
many diseases, many vices, mastupration, satyriasis, priapis- 
mus,* melancholy, madness, fornication, adultery, buggery, 
sodomy, theft, murder, and all manner of mischiefs: read but 
Bale’s catalogue of sodomites, at the visitation of abbeys here 
in England, Henry Stephanus his Apology for Herodotus, that 
which Ulricus writes in one of his epistles, ‘‘that Pope Gregory, 
when he saw 6,000 skulls and bones of infants taken out of a fish- 
pond near a nunnery, thereupon retracted that decree of priests’ 
marriages, which was the cause of such a slaughter, was much 
grieved at it, and purged himself by repentance.” ® Read many 
such, and then ask what is to be done, is this vow to be broke 
or not? No, saith Bellarmine, cap, 38, lib, de tnonachj rnelius 
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est scortari et uri quam de voto ccelibatus ad nuptias transire, 
better bum or fly out, than to break thy vow. And Coster, 
in his Enchirid. de ccdihat. sacerdotum, saith it is absolutely 
gravius peccaium, “a greater sin for a priest to marry, than to 
keep a concubine at home.'* ^ Gregory de Valence, cap. 6 de 
ccelibat.j maintains the same, as those Esssei and Montanists of 
old. Insomuch that many votaries, out of a false persuasion 
of merit and holiness in this kind, will sooner die than marry, 
though it be to the saving of their lives. Anno 1419,^ Pius II 
Pope, James Rossa, nephew to the King of Portugal, and then 
elect Archbishop of Lisbon, being very sick at Florence, “when 
his physicians told him that his disease was such, he must 
either lie with a wench, marry, or die, cheerfully chose to die.’' ® 
Now they commended him for it; but St. Paul teacheth other- 
wise, “Better marry than burn,” and as St. Hierome gravely 
delivers it, Alice sunt leges Ccssarum, alice Christi, aliud Papianus, 
aliud Paulus noster prcucipit, there ’s a difference betwixt God’s 
ordinances and men’s laws: and therefore Cyprian, Epist. 8, 
boldly denounceth, Impium est, adulterum est, sacnlegum est, 
quodcunque htiniano furore statuitur, ut dispositio divina violetur, 
it is abominable, impious, adulterous, and sacrilegious, what 
men make and ordain after their own furies to cross God’s 
laws. Georgius Wicelius,^ one of their own arch - divines 
{Inspect. Eccles. pag. 18), exclaims against it, and all such rash 
monastical vows, and would have such persons seriously to 
consider what they do, whom they admit, ne in posterum que- 
rantur de inambus stupris, lest they repent it at last. For 
either, as he follows it, you must allow them concubines or 
suffer them to marry, for scarce shall you find three priests of 
three thousand, qui per cBtatem non ament, that are not troubled 
with burning lust.^ Wherefore I conclude, it is an unnatural 
and impious thing to bar men of this Christian liberty, too 
severe and inhuman an edict. 

The silly wren, the titmouse also, 

The little redbreast have their election, 

They fly I saw and together gone. 

Whereas hem list, about environ 
As they of kind have inclination. 

And as nature impress and guide. 

Of everything list to provide. 

But man alone, alas, the hard stond. 

Full cruelly by kind's ordinance 
Constrained is, and by statutes bound. 
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And debarred from all such pleasance ; 

What meaneth this, what is this pretence 

Of law's, I wis, against all right of kind 

Without a cause, so narrow men to bind ? ‘ 

Many laymen repine still at priests’ marriages above the rest, 
and not at clergymen only, but of all the meaner sort and condi- 
tion; they would have none marry but such as are rich and able 
to maintain wives, because their parish belike shall be pestered 
with orphans, and the world full of beggars: but these are hard- 
hearted, unnatural, monsters of men, shallow politicians,®' they 
do not consider that a great part of the world is not yet in- 
habited as it ought, how many colonies into America, Terra 
Australis Incognita, Africa, may be sent * Let them consult 
with Sir William Alexander’s Book of Colonies, Orpheus Junior’s 
Golden Fleece,* Captain Whitbourne, Mr. Hagthorpe, etc., and 
they shall surely be otherwise informed. Those politic Romans 
were of another mind, they thought their city and country could 
never be too populous. Hadrian the emperor said he had rather 
have men than money, malle se hominum adjectione ampliare 
imperiunij quam pecunia} Augustus Caesar made an oration 
in Rome ad cadibes [to the bachelors], to persuade them to 
marry; some countries compelled them to marry of old, as 
Jews, Turks, Indians, Chinese® amongst the rest in these days, 
who much wonder at our discipline to suffer so many idle 
persons to live in monasteries, and often marvel how they can 
live honest. In the Isle of Maragnan, the governor and petty 
king there did wonder at the Frenchmen, and admire how so 
many friars and the rest of their company could live without 
wives, they thought it a thing unpossible, and would not believe 
it.^ If these men should but survey our multitudes of religious 
houses, observe our numbers of monasteries all over Europe, 
i8 nunneries in Padua, in Venice 34 cloisters of monks, 28 of 
nuns, etc., ex ungue leonem [you can tell a lion from a claw], 
'tis to this proportion in all other provinces and cities, what 
would they think, do they live honest? Let them dissemble 
as they will, I am of Tertullian’s mind, that few can continue 
but by compulsion. ‘*0 chastity” (saith he), **thou art a rare 
goddess in the world, not so easily got, seldom continuate; 
thou mayst now and then be compelled, either for defect of 
nature, or if discipline persuade, decrees enforce”; ® or for some 
such by-respects, sullenness, discontent, they have lost their 
first loves, may not have whom they will themselves, want of 
means, rash vows, etc. But can he willingly contain? 1 think 
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not. Therefore, either out of commiseration of human imbecility 
in policy, or to prevent a far worse inconvenience, for they hold 
some of them as necessary as meat and drink, and because 
vigour of youth, the state and temper of most men’s bodies, 
do so furiously desire it, they have heretofore in some nations 
liberally admitted polygamy and stews, an hundred thousand 
courtesans in Grand Cairo in Egypt, as Radzivilius observes,^ 
are tolerated, besides boys: how many at Fez, Rome, Naples, 
Florence, Venice, etc.? and still in many other provinces and 
cities of Europe they do as much, because they think young 
men, churchmen, and servants amongst the rest, can hardly 
live honest. The consideration of this belike made Vibius, the 
Spaniard, when his friend Crassus,^ that rich Roman gallant, 
lay hid in the cave, ut voluptatis quam (Bias ilia desiderat copiam 
faceret, to gratify him the more, send two lusty lasses to accom- 
pany him all that while he was there imprisoned ; ® and Surenas, 
the Parthian general, when he warred against the Romans, to 
carry about with him 200 concubines, as the Swiss soldiers do 
now commonly their wives. But, because this course is not 
generally approved, but rather contradicted as unlawful and 
abhorred, in most countries they do much encourage them to 
marriage,^ give great rewards to such as have many children, 
and mulct those that will not marry, Jus irium liberorum, and 
in A. Gellius, lib. 2, cap. 15, .^lian, lib. 6, cap. 5, Valerius, lib. i, 
cap. 9, we read that three children freed the father from painful 
offices, and five from all contribution.® “A woman shall be 
saved by bearing children.” Epictetus would have all marry,® 
and as Plato will, 6 de legtbus, he that marrieth not before 
35 years of his age, must be compelled and punished, and the 
money consecrated to Juno’s temple, or applied to public uses.’ 
They account him, in some countries, unfortunate that dies 
without a wife, a most unhappy man, as Boethius infers,® and 
if at all happy, yet inforiunio Jelix, unhappy in his supposed 
happiness. Ihey commonly deplore his estate, and much 
lament him for it: “0 my sweet son,” etc. See Lucian, de 
luctUj Sandys,/(7^ 83, etc. 

Yet, notwithstanding, many with us are of the opposite part, 
they are married themselves, and for others, let them burn, 
fire and flame, they care not, so they be not troubled with 
them. Some are too curious, and some too covetous, they may 
marry when they will both for ability and means, but so nice, 
that, except as Theophilus the emperor was presented by his 
mother Euphrosyne with all the rarest beauties of the empire 
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in the great chamber of his palace at once, and bid to give a 
golden apple to her he liked best, if they might so take and 
choose whom they list out of all the fair maids their nation 
affords, they could happily condescend to marry; otherwise, 
etc. Why should a man marry? saith another Epicurean rout, 
what’s matrimony but a matter of money? why should free 
nature be entrenched on, confined, or obliged to thife or that 
man or woman, with these manacles of body and gofeds? etc. 
There are those too that dearly love, admire and follovy women 
all their lives long, sponsi Penelopes [Penelope’s suitor^], never 
well but in their company, wistly gazing on their bipauties, 
observing close, hanging after them, dallying still with them, and 
yet dare not, will not marry. Many poor people, and of the 
meaner sort, are too distrustful of God’s providence, “they 
will not, dare not for such worldly respects,” fear of want, woes, 
miseries, or that they shall light, as Lemnius saith, “on a scold, 
a slut, or a bad wife.” ^ And therefore, Tnsteni juventam 
Venere deserta cohint^ they are resolved to live single, as Epami- 
nondas did : ^ Nil ait esse prius, melius ml coelibe vita^ [he says 
there is nothing to surpass or excel a single life], and ready 
with Hippolytus to abjure all women: Detestor omnes, horreo, 
fugto, execror ® [I detest all of them; I loathe, shun, execrate 
them], etc. But, 

Hippolyte, 7iescts quod fugis vitts bonum, 

Hippolyte, nescis, 

[Hippolytus, thou knowest not what a blessing thou losest,] 


alas, poor Hippolytus, thou knowest not what thou sayest, 
’tis otherwise, Hippolytus. Some® make a doubt, an uxor 
liierato sit ducenda, whether a scholar should marry; if she be 
fair she will bring him back from his grammar to his horn- 
book, or else with kissing and dalliance she will hinder his 
study; if foul, with scolding; he cannot well intend to both, as 
Philippus Beroaldus, that great Bononian doctor, once writ, 
impediri enim studia literarum [for it interferes with study], etc., 
but he recanted at last, and in a solemn sort with true-conceived 
words he did ask the world and all women forgiveness. But 
you shall have the story as he relates himself, in his Com- 
mentaries on the Sixth of Apuleius. “For a long time I 
lived a single life, et ab uxore ducenda semper abhorruiy nec 
quicquam libero lecto censm jucundius [I always shrank from 
marriage and rejoiced in the freedom of a single life]. I could 
not abide marriage, but as a rambler, erraticus ac volaticus 
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amator” (to use his own words) ^*per multiplices amores dtscurre- 
bam, I took a snatch where I could get it; nay more, I railed at 
marriage downright, and in a public auditory, when I did 
interpret that sixth Satire of Juvenal, out of Plutarch and 
Seneca, I did heap up all the dicteries I could against women; 
but now recant with Stesichorus, palinodiam cano, nec pcsnitet 
censeri in ordine maritoruniy I approve of marriage, I am glad 
I am a married man,^ I am heartily glad I have a wife, so sweet 
a wife, so noble a wife, so young, so chaste a wife, so loving a 
wife, and I do wish and desire all other men to marry; and 
especially scholars, that as of old Martia did by Hortensius, 
Terentia by Tullius, Calphurnia to Plinius, Pudentilla to Apu- 
Icius, hold the candle whilst their husbands did meditate and 
write,^ so theirs may do them, and as my dear Camilla doth to 
me.’' Let other men be averse, rail then and scoff at women, 
and say what they can to the contrary, vir sine uxore malorum 
expers est, etc., a single man is a happy man, etc., but this 
is a toy: 

Nec dulces amores sperne, puer, neque tu choreas 


[Reject not, boy, the sweets of love and the pleasures 
of the dance;] 


these men are too distrustful, and much to blame to use such 
speeches ; 

Par cite paucarum diff under e crimen in omnes.* 

They must not condemn all for some. As there be many bad, 
there be some good wives ; as some be vicious, some be virtuous. 
Read what Solomon hath said in their praises (Prov. xxxi), and 
Siracides (cap. xxvi et xxx), “Blessed is the man that hath a 
virtuous wife, for the number of his days shall be double. 
A virtuous woman rejoiceth her husband, and she shall fulfil 
the years of his life in peace. A good wife is a good portion” 
(t?; xxxvi, 24), “an help, a pillar of rest,” colnmna quietis] 

Qui capit uxorem, fratrem capit atque sororem.^ 

[Who takes a wife takes a brother and a sister.] 


Et V. 25, “ He that hath no wife wandereth to and fro mourning.” 
Miniiuntur atm conjuge cures [cares are lightened when shared 
with a wife], women are the sole, only joy, and comfort of a 
man’s life, born ad usum et lusum hominum,fifmamenta famlia 
[for man’s help and pleasure, for founding a family], 

III— I 
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DelicicB humani generis, solatia vita, 
Blanditia noctis, placidissima cura diei, 
Vota virum, juvenum spes, etc.^ 


[The delight of mankind, the comfort of life, the 
ravishment of the night, the calm joy of day, the 
gratification of older men and the hope of younger] 

"A wife is a young man^s mistress, a middle-age's companion, 
an old man’s nurse,” ^ particeps IcBiorum et tristium [a partner 
of his joys and sorrows], a prop, an help, etc. \ 


Optima viri possessio est uxor benevolo, \ 

Mitigans iram et avertens animam ejus a tristitia* \ 


Man’s best possession is a loving wife, 
She tempers anger and diverts all strife. 


There is no joy, no comfort, no sweetness, no pleasure in the 
world like to that of a good wife: 

Quam cum cara domi conjux, fidusque maritus 

Unanimes degunt, 

[As when a loving wife and a faithful husband live in ' 

harmony together,] 

saith our Latin Homer ; she is still the same in sickness and in 
health, his eye, his hand, his bosom friend, his partner at all 
times, his other self, not to be separated by any calamity, but 
ready to share all sorrow, discontent, and as the Indian women 
do, live and die with him, nay more, to die presently for him. 
Admetus, King of Thessaly, when he lay upon his death-bed, 
was told by Apollo’s oracle, that if he could get anybody to die 
for him, he should live longer yet, but when all refused, his 
parents, etsi decrepiii [although decrepit], friends and followers 
forsook him, Alcestis his wife, though young, most willingly 
undertook it; what more can be desired or expected? And 
although on the other side there be an infinite number of bad 
husbands (I should rail downright against some of them), able 
to discourage any women; yet there be some good ones again, 
and those most observant of marriage rites. An honest country 
fellow (as Fulgosus relates it) in the kingdom of Naples, at 
plough by the sea-side,* saw his wife carried away by Mauri- 
tanian pirates; he ran after in all haste, up to the chin first, 
and when he could wade no longer, swam, calling to the governor 
of the ship to deliver his wife, or if he must not Imve her restored, 
to let him follow as a prisoner, for he was resolved to be a galley- 
slave, his drudge, willing to endure any misery, so that he 
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might enjoy his dear wife.^ The Moors^ seeing the man's con- 
stancy, and relating the whole matter to their governor at 
Tunis, set them both free, and gave them an honest pension to 
maintain themselves during their lives. ^ I could tell many 
stories to this effect; but put case it often prove otherwise, 
because marriage is troublesome, wholly therefore to avoid it 
is no argument; ‘‘He that will avoid trouble must avoid the 
world ” ® (Eusebius, PrcBpar. Evangel. 5, cap. 50). Some trouble 
there is in marriage, I deny not; Etsi grave sit 
saith Erasmus, edulcatur tainen muliis, etc., yet there be many 
things to sweeten it, a pleasant wife,* placens uxor, pretty 
children, dulces nati, delicice jiliorum hominum, the chief delight 
of the sons of men (Eccles. ii, 8), etc. And howsoever, though 
it were all troubles, utilitaiis puhlicce causa devorandum, grave 
quid lihenter subeundum,^ it must willingly be undergone for 
public good's sake. 


A udite (populus) hcBC, inquit Susarion, 

Mala sunt mulieres, veruntamen, o populares, 
Hoc sine malo domutn inkabitare non 


Hear me, O my couatrymen, saith Susarion, 
Women are naught, yet no life without one. 


Malum est mulier, sed necessariurn malum, ^ they are necessary 
evils, and for our own ends we must make use of them to have 
issue, Supplet Venus ac restituit humanum genus ® [conjugal 
intercourse renovates the human race], and to propagate the 
Church. For to what end is a man born ? why lives he, but to 
increase the world? and how shall he do that well, if he do 
not marry ? Matrimonium humano generi immortalitcUem trihuit, 
saith Nevisanus,® matrimony makes us immortal, and, according 
to Tacitus,^® 'tis firmissimum imperii munimentum, the sole and 
chief prop of an empire. Indigne vivit per quern non vivit ei 
alter, which Pelopidas objected to Epaminondas,^ he was an 
unworthy member of a commonwealth that left not a child 
after him to defend it; and as Trismegistus to his son Tatius, 
‘'Have no commerce with a single man"; ^ holding belike that a 
bachelor could not live honestly as he should; and with Georgius 
Wicelius, a great divine and holy man, who of late by twenty-six 
arguments commends marriage as a thing most necessary for all 
kind of persons, most laudable and fit to be embraced; and is 
persuaded with^ that no man can live and die religiously and 
as he ought without a wife, persuasus neminem posse neque pie 
vivere, neque bene mori citra uxorem, he is false, an enemy to the 
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commonwealth^ injurious to himself, destructive to the world, 
an apostate to nature, a rebel against heaven and earth. Let 
our wilful, obstinate, and stale bachelors ruminate of this. '‘If 
we could live without wives,’* as Marcellus Numidicus said in 
A. Gellius,^ “we would all want them; but because we cannot, 
let all marry, and consult rather to the public good thaln their 
own private pleasure or estate.” It were an happy thmg, as 
wise Euripides hath it, if we could buy children with gold and 
silver," and be so provided sine mulierum congressu, without 
women’s company; but that may not be; \ 

Orbis jacehit squalido turpis situ, 

Vanum sine ulhs classibus stabit mare, 

Alesque caelo deerit ei silvis fera.^ 


Earth, air, sea, land eftsoon would come to naught. 
The world itself should be to ruin brought. 


Necessity therefore compels us to marry. 

But what do I trouble myself, to find arguments to persuade 
to, or commend marriage? behold a brief abstract of ' all 
that which I have said, and much more, succinctly, pithily, 
pathetically, perspicuously, and elegantly delivered in twelve 
motions to mitigate the miseries of marriage, by Jacobus de 
Voragine.^ 

I. Res est? hahes quce tueatur et augeat, — 2. Non est? habes 
qiUB qucerat . — 3. Secundce res sunt? Jehcitas dupUcaiur. — 4. Ad’ 
verscB sunt? Consolatur, adsidet, onus participat ut tolerabile 
fiat , — 5. Domi es? solitudinis tcedium pellit . — 6. Foras? Disce- 
dentem visu prosequitur^ absentem desiderata redeuntem Iceta 
excipit, — 7. Nihil jucundum absque societate? Nulla sodetas 
matrimonio suavior. — 8. Vinculum conjugalis caritatis adaman- 
tinum. — 9. Accrescit dulcis affinium turba, duplicatur numerus 
parentum, Jratrum, sororum, nepotum . — 10. Pulchra sis prole 
parens. — ii. Lex Mosis sterilitatem matrimonii execratur, quanto 
amplius coelibatum ? — 12. Si natura poenam non ejfiugit^ ne 
voluntas qiiidem efifugiet. 

I. Hast thou means? thou hast one to keep and increase it. — 
2. Hast none? thou hast one to help to get it. — 3. Art in 
prosperity? thine happiness is doubled. — 4. Art in adversity? 
she *11 comfort, assist, bear a part of thy burden to make it 
more tolerable. — 5. Art at home? she ’ll drive away melancholy. 
— 6. Art abroad ? she looks after thee going from home, wishes 
for thee in thine absence, and joyfully welcomes thy return. — 
7, There’s nothing delightsome without society, no society so 
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sweet as matrimony. — 8, The band of conjugal love is adaman- 
tine. — 9. The sweet company of kinsmen increaseth, the number 
of parents is doubled, of brothers, sisters, nephews. — 10. Thou 
art made a father by a fair and happy issue. — n. Moses curseth 
the barrenness of matrimony, how much more a single life? 
— 12. If nature escape not punishment, surely thy will shall 
not avoid it. 

All this is true, say you, and who knows it not? but how 
easy a matter is it to answer these motives, and to make an 
antiparodia quite opposite unto it! To exercise myself I will 
essay: 

I. Hast thou means? thou hast one to spend it. — 2. Hast 
none? thy beggary is increased. — 3. Art in prosperity? thy 
happiness is ended. — 4. Art in adversity? like Job’s wife she ’ll 
aggravate thy misery, vex thy soul, make thy burden intolerable. 
— 5. Art at liome? she ’ll scold thee out of doors. — 6. Art abroad ? 
If thou be wise, keep thee so, she ’ll perhaps graft horns in thine 
absence, scowl on thee coming home. — 7. Nothing gives more 
content than solitariness, no solitariness like this of a single 
life. — 8. The band of marriage is adamantine, no hope of loosing 
it, thou art undone, — c). Thy number increaseth, thou shalt be 
devoured by thy wife’s friends. — 10. — Thou art made a cornuto 
by an unchaste wife, and shalt bring up other folks’ children 
instead of thine own. — ii. Paul commends marriage, yet he 
prefers a single life — 12. Is marriage honourable? What an 
immortal crown belongs to virginity! 

So Siracides himself speaks as much as may be for and against 
women, so doth almost every philosoplier plead pro and con, 
every poet thus argues the case (though what cares vulgus 
hominum [the common herd] what they say ?) ; so can I conceive 
peradventure, and so canst thou: when all is said, yet since 
some be good, some bad, let ’s put it to the venture. I conclude 
therefore with Seneca; 

Cur toro vidiio j aces? 

Tristem jiivenlam solve : nunc luxus rape, 

Tffunde habenas, optimos viicB dies 
Effluere prohihe. 

Why dost thou lie alone, let thy youth and best days to pass 
away? Marry whilst thou mayest, donee virenti canities abest 
morosa [while sour old age still keeps its distance], whilst thou 
art yet able, yet lusty, Elige cui dicas, tu mihi sola places ^ [choose 
one to whom thou canst say, ‘'Thee alone I love”], make thy 
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choice, and that freely forthwith, make no delay, but take thy 
fortune as it falls. Tis true, 

Calamtiosus est qui incident 
In malam uxorem, felix qui in bonam.^ 


[Unlucky is he who has struck upon a bad wife, but 
happy is he who has found a good one.] 

Tis an hazard both ways I confess, to live single or to m^rry, 
Nam et uxorem ducere^ et non ducere malum est ^ [it is bad (^oth 
to marry and not to marry], it may be bad, it may be go^d; 
as it is a cross and calamity on the one side, so ’tis a sweet 
delight, an incomparable happiness, a blessed estate, a most 
unspeakable benefit, a sole content, on the other; 'tis all in the 
proof. Be not then so wayward, so covetous, so distrustful, 
so curious and nice, but let ’s all marry, mutuos foventes amplexus. 
“Take me to thee, and thee to me,” to-morrow is St. Valentine’s 
Day, let ’s keep it holiday for Cupid’s sake, for that great god 
Love’s sake, for Hymen’s sake, and celebrate Venus’ vigil ^ 
with our ancestors for company together, singing as they did: 

Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit, eras amet, 

Ver novum, ver jam canorum, vere naius orbis est, 

Vere concordant amores, vere nubunt alites, 

Et nemus coma resolvit, etc. 

Cras amet, etc. 


[Let those love now who never loved before, 

And those who always loved dow love the more; 

Sweet loves are born with every opening spring; 

Birds from the tender boughs their pledges sing, etc.] 

Let him that is averse from marriage read more in Barbarus, 
de re uxor, lib. i, cap. 1, Lemnius, de institut. cap, 4, P. Gode- 
fridus, de Amor. lib. 3, cap i, Nevisanus, lib. 3,* Alex, ab Alex- 
andro, lib. 4, cap. 8, Tunstall, Erasmus’ tracts in laudem matri- 
nioniiy etc., and I doubt not but in the end he will rest satisfied, 
recant with Beroaldus, do penance for his former folly, singing 
some penitential ditties, desire to be reconciled to the deity 
of this great god Love, go a pilgrimage to his shrine, offer to 
his image, sacrifice upon his altar, and be as willing at 
last to embrace marriage as the rest. There will not be found, 
I hope, “no, not in that severe family of Stoics, who shall 
refuse to submit his grave beard and supercilious looks to the 
clipping of a wife, or disagree from his fellows in this point.” • 
“For what more willingly” (as Vairo holds) “can a proper man 
see than a fair wife, a sweet wife, a loving wife?” • Can the 
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world afford a better sight, sweeter content, a fairer object, 
a more gracious aspect? 

Since then this of marriage is the last and best refuge and 
cure of heroical love, all doubts are cleared, and impediments 
removed; I say again, what remains, but that according to 
both their desires they be happily joined, since it cannot other- 
wise be helped? God send us all good wives, every man his 
wish in this kind, and me mine! 

And God that all this world hath y wrought 
Send him his love that hath it so deere bought.^ 

If all parties be pleased, ask their banns, ’tis a match. Fruitur 
Rhodanihe sponsa sponso DosicUf^ Rhodanthe and Dosicles shall 
go together, Clitophon and Leucippe, Theagenes and Chariclea, 
Poliarchus hath his Argenis, Lysander Calista (to make up the 
mask), potiturque sua puer Iphis lanthe^ [and young Iphis 
has his own lanthe]. 

And Troilus in lust and in quiet 
Is with Creseid, his own heart sweet.* 

And although they have hardly passed the pikes,® through many 
difficulties and delays brought the match about, yet let them 
take this of Aristaenetus * (that so marry) for their comfort: 
'"After many troubles and cares, the marriages of lovers are 
more sweet and pleasant.^’’ As we commonly conclude a 
comedy with a wedding ® and shaking of hands, let 's shut up 
our discourse, and end all with an epithalamium.® 

Feliater nuptis, God give them joy together, Hymen 0 
Hymenceef Hymen ades, 0 Hymencee I Bonum factum , ’tis well 
done, Hand equidem sine menle reor, sine numine divum [Heaven, 
as I deem, has willed this match], 'tis an happy conjunction, a 
fortunate match, an even couple, 

A mbo animis, ambo prastanies viribus, ambo 
Florentes anms, 

they both excel in gifts of body and mind, are both equal in 
years, youth, vigour, alacrity, she is fair and lovely as Lais or 
Helen, he as another Clinias or Alcibiades; 

Ludiie ut lubet et brevi 
Liber os date.^^ 

Then modestly go sport and toy, 

And let *s have every year a boy. 

"Go give a sweet smell as incense, and bring forth flowers as 
the lily”:^* that we may say hereafter, Sciius mecastor nattis 
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est Pamphilo puer [F faith, a pretty boy is bom to Pamphilus]. 
In the meantime I say, 

lie, agite, 0 juvenes, non murmura vestra columbcs, 

Brachia, non hedera, neque vtncant oscula concha.^ 

Gentle youths, go sport yourselves betimes. 

Let not the doves outpass your murmurings, 

Or ivy clasping arms, or oyster kissings.* \ 

And in the morn betime, as those Lacedaemonian lasses saluted 
Helena and Menelaus,® singing at their windows, and wishing 
good success, do we at yours: 

Salve 0 sponsa, salve felix, det vobis Latona \ 

Felicem sobolem, Venus dea det cBqualem amorem 
Inter vos mutuo; Saturnus durabiles divitias. 

Dormiie tn pectora mutuo amorem inspir antes, 

Et desidenum ! 

Good morrow, master bridegroom, and mistress bride, 

Many fair lovely bairns to you betide! 

Let Venus to you mutual love procure. 

Let Saturn give you riches to endure, 

Long may you sleep in one another's arms, 

Inspiring sweet desire, and free from harms. 

Even all your lives long, 

Conhvgai vobis turturum concordia, 

Corniculcs vtvacUas* 

The love of turtles hap to you. 

And ravens’ years still to renew. 

Let the Muses sing (as he said), the Graces dance, not at their 
weddings only but all their days long; ‘‘so couple their hearts, 
that no irksomeness or anger ever befall them. Let him never 
call her other name than my joy, my light, or she call him other- 
wise than sweetheart. To this happiness of theirs let not old 
age any whit detract, but as their years, so let their mutual 
love and comfort increase.'^ ® And when they depart this life, 

Concordes quoniam vixere tot a7inos, 

Auferat hora duos eudem, nec conjugis usguam 
Busta sues videat, nec sit tumulandus ab ilia. 

Because they have so sweetly liv'd together, 

Let not one die a day before the other. 

He bury her, she him, with even fate, 

One hour their souls let jointly separate. 

FortunaU ambo! si quid mea carmina possunt, 

Nulla dies unquam meniori vos eximet avo. 

[Happy both I if my lines can aught avail, no lapse of 
time shall ever bring you into oblivion.] 
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Atque h(Ec de amove dixisse sufficiat, svh correctione, quod ait 
ille,^ cujusque melius sentientis, Plura qui volet de remediis 
amor is ^ legat Jasonem Pratensem^ Arnoldum, Montaltum^ Savo~ 
narolum, Langium^ Valescum, Crimisonum, Alexandrum Bene- 
dictum j Laurentium^ Valleriolam; e poetis Nasonem, e nostratibus 
Chaucerum [We have now said sufficient on the subject of 
love, under correction, as he saith, of any one who knoweth 
better. He who would know more of the remedies for love 
may consult Jason Pratensis, etc.; among the poets, Ovid, our 
own Chaucer], etc., with whom I conclude. 


For my words here and every part, 

I speak hem all under correction. 

Of you that feeling have in love’s art, 

And put it all in your discretion. 

To entreat or make diminution. 

Of my language, that I you beseech: 

But now to purpose of my rather speech.* 


SECT. III. MEMB. 1. 

Subsect. I. — Jealousy, its Equivocations, Name, D^nition, 
Extent, several kinds ; of Princes, Parents, Friends. In Beasts, 
Men : before marriage, as C arrivals ; or after, as in this place 

Valescus de Taranta, cap. de Melanchoh, iElian Montaltus, 
Felix Platerus, Guianerius, put jealousy for a cause of melan- 
choly, others for a symptom; because melancholy persons, 
amongst these passions and perturbations of the mind, are most 
obnoxious to it. But methinks for the latitude it hath, and 
that prerogative above other ordinary symptoms, it ought to 
be treated of as a species apart, being of so great and eminent 
note, so furious a passion, and almost of as great extent as love 
itself, as Benedetto Varchi holds,® “no love without a mixture 
of jealousy,” qui non zelat, non amat. For these causes I will 
dilate and treat of it by itself, as a bastard branch or kind of 
love-melancholy, which, as heroical love goeth commonly before 
marriage, doth usually follow, torture, and crucify in like sort, 
deserves therefore to be rectified alike, requires as much care 
and industry in setting out the several causes of it, prognostics 
and cures. Which I have more willingly done, that he that is 
or hath been jealous may see his error as in a glass ; he that is 
III — *1*88 
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not, may learn to detest, avoid it himself, and dispossess others 
that are anywise affected with it. 

Jealousy is described and defined to be “a certain suspicion 
which the lover hath of the party he chiefly loveth. lest or 
she should be enamoured of another”; ^ or any eager desfre to 
enjoy some beauty alone, to have it proper to himself only: 
a fear or doubt lest any foreigner should participate or ^are 
with him in his love. Or (as Scaliger adds *) “a fear of loWg 
her favour whom he so earnestly affects.” Cardan call^ it 
”a zeal for love, and a kind of envy lest any man should begtjile 
us.”* Ludovicus Vives^ defines it in the very same words, \or 
little differing in sense. 

There be many other jealousies, but improperly so called 
all; as that of parents, tutors, guardians over their children, 
friends whom they love, or such as are left to their wardship 
or protection: 

Star ax, non rediit hac node a casna j^schinus, 

Neque servulorum quispiam qui adversum ierant, 

[Storax, iEschinus did not return from supper to-night, 
nor any of the slaves who went to meet him,] 


as the old man in the comedy cried out in a passion, and from 
a solicitous fear and care he had of his adopted son; “not of 
beauty, but lest they should miscarry, do amiss, or anyway 
discredit, disgrace” (as Vives notes) “or endanger themselves 
and us.” ^ ^Egeus was so solicitous for his son Theseus (when 
he went to fight with the Minotaur), of his success, lest he 
should be foiled.® Prona est iimori semper in pejus fidesj^ we 
are still apt to suspect the worst in such doubtful cases, as many 
wives in their husbands* absence, fond mothers in their children’s, 
lest if absent they should be misled or sick, and are continually 
expecting news from them, how they do fare, and what is become 
of them, they cannot endure to have thern long out of their 
sight: Oh, my sweet son! oh, my dear child! etc. Paul was 
jealous over the Church of Corinth, as he confesseth (2 Cor. 
xi, 2, 3), “with a godly jealousy, to present them a pure virgin 
to Christ”; and he was afraid still, lest, as the serpent beguiled 
Eve through his subtlety, so their minds should be corrupt 
from the simplicity that is in Christ. God Himself, in some 
sense, is said to be jealous : “ I am a jealous God, and will visit ** ; ® 
so Psalm Ixxix, 5: “Shall thy jealousy bum like fire for ever?” 
But these are improperly called jealousies, and by a metaphor, 
to show the care and solicitude they have of them. Although 
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some jealousies express all the symptoms of this which we 
treat of, fear, sorrow, anguish, anxiety, suspicion, hatred, etc., 
the object only varied. That of some fathers is very eminent 
to their sons and heirs; for though they love them dearly being 
children, yet now coming towards man's estate they may not 
well abide them; the son and heir is commonly sick of the 
father, and the father again may not well brook his eldest son, 
inde simultateSj plerumque contentiones et inimidticB [thence 
arise quarrels, strife and enmity]. But that of princes is most 
notorious, as when they fear corrivals (if I may so call them), 
successors, emulators, subjects, or such as they have offended. 
Omnisque potestas impatiens consortis erit ^ [to share authority 
is ever irksome]: “they are still suspicious, lest their authority 
should be diminished," as one observes; ^ and as Comineus 
hath it,® “it cannot be expressed what slender causes they have 
of their grief and suspicion, a secret disease, that commonly 
lurks and breeds in princes' families." ^ Sometimes it is for 
their honour only, as that of Hadrian the emperor, “that killed 
all his emulators."® Saul envied David; Domitian Agricola, 
because he did excel him, obscure his honour, as he thought, 
eclipse his fame. Juno turned Proetus' daughters into kine, 
for that they contended with her for beauty; [the] Cyparissae, 
King Eteocles' children, were envied of the goddesses for their 
excellent good parts, and dancing amongst the rest, saith Con- 
stantine, “and for that cause flung headlong from heaven, and 
buried in a pit, but the earth took pity of them, and brought 
out cypress trees to preserve their memories." ® Niobe, Arachne, 
and Marsyas can testify as much.’ But it is most grievous 
when it is for a kingdom itself, or matters of commodity, it 
produceth lamentable effects, especially amongst tyrants, in 
despotico impetio^ and such as are more feared than beloved of 
their subjects, that get and keep their sovereignty by force 
and fear: Quod civibus tenere te invitis scias ® [you know that you 
hold your position against the will of the citizens], etc,, as 
Phalaris, Dionysius, Periander held theirs. For though fear, 
cowardice, and jealousy, in Plutarch’s opinion, be the common 
causes of tyranny, as in Nero, Caligula, Tiberius, yet most take 
them to be symptoms. For “what slave, what hangman" (as 
Bodine well expresseth this passion, lib. z, cap. s, de rep.) “can 
so cruelly torture a condemned person as this fear and sus- 
picion? P'ear of death, infamy, torments, are those furies and 
vultures that vex and disquiet tyrants, and torture them day 
and night with perpetual terrors and affrights; envy, suspicion, 
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fear, desire of revenge, and a thousand such disagreeing per- 
turbations, turn and affright the soul out of the hinges of 
health, and more grievously wound and pierce than those cruel 
masters can exasperate and vex their prentices or servants 
with clubs, whips, chains, and tortures.” ^ Many terrible 
examples we have in this kind, amongst the Turks especially, 
many jealous outrages; Selimus killed Cornutus his youngest 
brother, five of his nephews, Mustapha Bassa, and divers 
others.^ Bajazet, the second Turk,^ jealous of the valour ^nd 
greatness of Achmet Bassa, caused him to be slain. Solynlan 
the Magnificent murdered his own son Mustapha; ^ and ’tis ^n 
ordinary thing amongst them, to make away their brothers, 
or any competitors, at the first coming to the crown: ’tis all 
the solemnity they use at their fathers^ funerals. What mad 
pranks in his jealous fury did Herod of old commit in Jewry, 
when he massacred all the children of a year old! Valens the 
emperor in Constantinople, whenas he left no man alive of 
quality in his kingdom that had his name begun with Theo! 
Theodoti, Theognosti, Theodosii, Theoduli, etc.,^ they went all 
to their long home, because a wizard told him that name should 
succeed in his empire. And what furious designs hath Jo. 
Basilius, that Muscovian tyrant, practised of late I ® It is a 
wonder to read that strange suspicion which Suetonius reports 
of Claudius Caesar and of Domitian, they were afraid of every 
man they saw;*^ and which Herodian [reports] of Antoninus 
and Geta, those two jealous brothers, the one could not endure 
so much as the other’s servants, but made away him, his 
chiefest followers, and all that belonged to him or were his 
well-wishers. Maximinus, ‘‘perceiving himself to be odious to 
most men, because he was come to that height of lionour out 
of base beginnings, and suspecting his mean parentage would 
be objected to him, caused all the senators that were nobly 
descended to be slain in a jealous humour, turned all the ser- 
vants of Alexander his predecessor out of doors, and slew many 
of them, because they lamented their master’s death, suspecting 
them to be traitors for the love they bare to him.” ® When 
Alexander in his fury had made Clitus his dear friend to be 
put to death, and saw now (saith Curtius an alienation in his 
subjects* hearts, none durst talk with him, he began to be 
jealous of himself, lest they should attempt as much on him, 
“and said they lived like so many wild beasts in a wilderness, 
one afraid of another.” Our modern stories afford us many 
notable examples. Henry the Third of France, jealous of 
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Henry of Lorraine, Duke of Guise, anno 1588, caused him to 
be murdered in his own chamber.^ Louis the Eleventh was so 
suspicious, he durst not trust his children, every man about him 
he suspected for a traitor; ^ many strange tricks Comineus 
telle th of him. How jealous was our Henry the Fourth * of 
King Richard the Second, so long as he lived, after he was 
deposed ! and of his own son Henry in his later days ! which the 
prince well perceiving, came to visit his father in his sickness, 
in a watchet velvet gown, full of oilet-holes, and with needles 
sticking in them (as an emblem of jealousy), and so pacified his 
suspicious father, after some speeches and protestations which 
he had used to that purpose. Perpetual imprisonment, as that 
of Robert Duke of Normandy,^ in the days of Henry the First, 
forbidding of marriage to some persons, with such-like edicts 
and prohibitions, are ordinary in all states. In a word (as he 
said three things cause jealousy, a mighty state, a rich 
treasure, a fair wife; or where there is a cracked title, much 
tyranny, and many exactions. In our state, as being freed 
from all these fears and miseries, we may be most secure and 
happy under the reign of our fortunate prince. 

His fortune hath indebted him to none. 

But to all his people universally; 

And not to them but for their love alone, 

Which they account as placed worthily. 

He is so set, he hath no cause to be 
Jealous, or dreadful of disloyalty; 

The pedestal whereon his greatness stands, 

Is held of all our hearts, and all our hands.® 

But I rove, I confess. These equivocations, jealousies, and many 
such, which crucify the souls of men, are not here properly 
meant, or in this distinction of ours included, but that alone 
which is for beauty, tending to love, and wherein they can 
brook no corrival, or endure any participation: and this jealousy 
belongs as well to brute beasts as men. Some creatures, saith 
Vives,’ swans, doves, cocks, bulls, etc., are jealous as well as 
men, and as much moved, for fear of communion, 

Grege pro toto bella juvenci. 

Si conjugio timuere suo, 

Poscunt timidi pralia cervi, 

Et mugiius dant concepti signa furoris.^ 

In Venus' cause what mighty battles make 
Your raving bulls, and stirs for their herd's sake : 

And harts and bucks, that are so timorous, 

Will fight and roar, if once they be but jealous. 
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In bulls, horses, goats, this is most apparently discerned; bulls 
especially: alium in pascuts non admittit, he will not admit 
another bull to feed in the same pasture, saith Oppian : ^ which 
Stephanus Bathorius, late King of Poland, used as an impress, 
with that motto, Regnum non capit duos [the throne wilJ not 
hold two]. R. T., in his Blazon of Jealousy, telleth a story of 
a swan about Windsor, that finding a strange cock witm his 
mate, did swim I know not how many miles after to kill him, 
and when he had so done, came back and killed his hen^ a 
certain truth, he saith, done upon Thames, as many waternjen 
and neighbour gentlemen can tell. Fidem suam liherei [let hfm 
vindicate his good faitn]; for my part, I do believe it may be 
true; for swans have ever been branded with that epithet of 
jealousy. 

The jealous swanne against his death that singeth, 

And eke the owle that of death bode bringeth.* 

Some say as much of elephants,^ that they are more jealous than 
any other creatures whatsoever; and those old Egyptians, as 
Pierius informeth us,^ express in their hieroglyphics the passion 
of jealousy by a camel; because that, fearing the worst still 
about matters of venery, he loves solitudes, that he may enjoy 
his pleasure alone,® ei in quoscunque obvios insurgitj zelotypice 
stimuLis agitatus, he will quarrel and fight with whosoever 
comes next, man or beast, in his jealous fits. I have read as 
much of crocodiles;® and if Peter Martyr’s authority be 
authentic. Legal. Babylonias, lib. 3, you shall have a strange 
tale to that purpose confidently related. Another story of the 
jealousy of dogs, see in Hieron. Fabricius, tract. 3, cap. 5, de 
loquela animalium. 

But this furious passion is most eminent in men, and is as 
well amongst bachelors as married men. If it appear amongst 
bachelors, we commonly call them rivals or corrivals, a metaphor 
derived from a river, rivales a rivo\ ’ for as a river, saith Acron 
in Hot. Art. Poet, and Donat, in Ter. Eunuch., divides a common 
ground betwixt two men, and both participate of it, so is a 
woman indifierent between two suitors, both likely to enjoy 
her; and thence comes this emulation, which breaks out many 
times into tempestuous storms, and produceth lamentable 
effects, murder itself, with much cruelty, many single combats. 
They cannot endure the least injury done unto them before their 
mistress, and in her defence will bite off one another’s noses; 
they are most impatient of any flout, disgrace, least emulation 
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or participation in that kind. Lacerai lacertum Largi mordax 
Memmius ^ [jealous Memmius bites the arm of Largus], Mem- 
mius the Roman (as Tully tells the story, de oratore lib. 2), 
being corrival with Largus at Terracina, bit him by the arm, 
which fact of his was so famous, that it afterwards grew to a 
proverb in those parts. Phaedria could not abide his corrival 
Thraso; for when Parmeno demanded, Numquid aliud imperas? 
whether he would command him any more service: “No more” 
saith he) “but to speak in his behalf, and to drive away his 
corrival if he could.” ^ Constantine, in the eleventh book of 
his Husbandry, cap. ii, hath a pleasant tale of the pine-tree; 
she was once a fair maid, whom Phineus and Boreas, two 
corrivals, dearly sought; but jealous Boreas broke her neck, 
etc.® And in his eighteenth chapter he telleth another tale of 
Mars, that in his jealousy slew Adonis.* Petronius calleth this 
passion amantium furiosam CBtnulationem, a furious emulation; 
and their symptoms are well expressed by Sir Geoffrey Chaucer 
in his first Canterbury Tale. It will make the nearest and 
dearest friends fall out; they will endure all other things to be 
common, goods, lands, moneys, participate of each [other’s] 
pleasures, and take in good part any disgraces, injuries in 
another kind; but as Propertius well describes it in an elegy 
of his, in this they will suffer nothing, have no corrivals. 

Tu mihi vel fcrro pectus, vel perde veneno, 

A domina tanium ie mode ioUe mea : 

Te soctum viiee, te corpons esse licebit, 

Te dominum admitto rebus, amice, meis. 

Lecto te solum, leclo te deprecor uno, 

Rivalem possum non ego ferre Jovem. 

Stab me with sword, or poison strong 
Give me to work my bane : 

So thou court not my lass, so thou 
From mistress mine refrain. 

Command myself, my body, purse, 

As thine own goods take all, 

And as my ever dearest friend, 

I ever use thee shall. 

O spare my love, to have alone 
Her to myself I crave. 

Nay, Jove himself 1 *11 not endure 
My rival for to have. 

This jealousy which I am to treat of, is that which belongs to 
married men, in respect of their own wives ; to whose estate, as 
no sweetness, pleasure, happiness can be compared in the 
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world, if they live quietly and lovingly together; so if they 
disagree or be jealous, those bitter pills of sorrow and grief, 
disastrous mischiefs, mischances, tortures, gripings, discontents, 
are not to be separated from them. A most violent passion it 
is where it taketh place, an unspeakable torment, a hi^llish 
torture, an infernal plague, as Ariosto calls it, “a fury, alcon- 
tinual fever, full of suspicion, fear, and sorrow, a martyraom, 
a mirth-marring monster.” “The sorrow and grief of heai^ of 
one woman jealous of another, is heavier than death” (Ecclus. 
xxvi, 6), as Peninnah did Hannah, “vex her and upbraid ber 
sore.”^ Tis a main vexation, a most intolerable burden,' a 
corsive to all content, a frenzy, a madness itself; as Benedetto 
Varchi proves out of that select sonnet of Giovanni de la Casa, 
that reverend lord, as he styles him.^ 


Subsect. II . — Causes of Jealousy. Who are most apt. Idleness, 
Melancholy , Impotency, long Absence, Beauty, Wanionness, 
naught themselves. Allurements from tune, place, persons, 
had usage. Causes 

Astrologers make the stars a cause or sign of this bitter 
passion, and out of every man’s horoscope will give a probable 
conjecture whether he will be jealous or no, and at what time, 
by direction of the significators to their several promissors: 
their aphorisms are to be read in Albubater, Pontanus, Schoner, 
Junctine, etc. Bodine, cap. 5 Meth. hist., ascribes a great cause 
to the country or clime, and discourseth largely there of this 
subject, saying, that southern men are more hot, lascivious, 
and jealous than such as live in the north; they can hardly 
contain themselves in those hotter climes, but are most subject 
to prodigious lust. Leo Afer telleth incredible things almost of 
the lust and jealousy of his countrymen of Africa, and especially 
such as live about Carthage, and so doth every geographer of 
them in Asia, Turkey, Spaniards, Italians.^ Germany hath not 
so many drunkards, England tobacconists, France dancers, 
Holland mariners, as Italy alone hath jealous husbands. And 
in Italy some account them of Piacenza more jealous than the 
rest.* In Germany, France, Britain, Scandia, Poland, Mus- 
covy, they are not so troubled with this feral malady,® although 
Damianus ^ Goes, which I do much wonder at, in his 
topography of Lapland, and Herbastein of Russia, against 
the stream of all other geographers, would fasten it 
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upon those northern inhabitants. Altomarus, Poggius, and 
Munster in his description of Baden, reports that men and 
women of all sorts go commonly into the baths together, 
without all suspicion; “the name of jealousy” (saith Munster) 
“is not so much as once heard of among them.” In Friesland 
the women kiss him they drink to, and are kissed again of those 
they pledge. The virgins in Holland go hand-in-hand with 
young men from home, glide on the ice, such is their harmless 
liberty, and lodge together abroad without suspicion, which 
rash Sansovinus, an Italian, makes a great sign of unchastity. 
In France, upon small acquaintance, it is usual to court other 
men’s wives, to come to their houses, and accompany them 
arm-in-arm in the streets, without imputation. In the most 
northern countries young men and maids familiarly dance 
together, men and their wives, which, Siena only excepted, 
Italians may not abide.^ The Greeks, on the other side, have 
their private baths for men and women, where they must not 
come near, nor so much as see one another; ^ and as Bodine 
observes, lib. 5 de repub., “the Italians could never endure 
this,” ® or a Spaniard, the very conceit of it would make him 
mad; and for that cause they lock up their women, and will 
not suffer them to be near men, so much as in the church, but 
with a partition between.* He telleth, moreover, how that 
“when he was ambassador in England, he heard Mendoza the 
Spanish legate finding fault with it, as a filthy custom for men 
and women to sit promiscuously in churches together; but Dr. 
Dale, the Master of the Requests, told him again that it was 
indeed a filthy custom in Spain, where they could not contain 
themselves from lascivious thoughts in their holy places, but 
not with us.” Baronius in his Annals, out of Eusebius, taxeth 
Licinius the emperor for a decree of his made to this effect, 
jubens ne viri simul cum mulieribus in ecclesia interessent [ordering 
that men and women should not sit together in church]: for 
being prodigiously naught himself, aliorum naturam ex sua 
vitiosa menu speciavit [he judged others by his own vicious 
mind], he so esteemed others. But we are far from any such 
strange conceits, and will permit our wives and daughters to 
go to the tavern with a friend, as Aubanus saith, modo ahsii 
lascivia [as long as there is no lewdness], and suspect nothing, 
to kiss coming and going, which, as Erasmus writes in one of 
his epistles, they cannot endure. England is a paradise for 
women, and hell for horses: Italy a paradise for horses, hell 
for women, as the diverb goes. Some make a question whether 
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this headstrong passion rage more in women than men^ as 
Montaigne, lib. 3. But sure it is more outrageous in women, 
as all other melancholy is, by reason of the weakness of their 
sex, Scaliger, PoeL lib. cap. 14, concludes against wpmen: 
“Besides their inconstancy, treachery, suspicion, dissimuljition, 
superstition, pride” (for all women are by nature proud), “desire 
of sovereignty, if they be great women” (he gives instance in 
Juno), “bitterness and jealousy are the most remarl^able 
affections.” ^ \ 

Sed neque fulvus aper media iam scevus in ira est, \ 
Fulmineo r abides dum rotat ore canes, ^ 

Neclea, etc.* 


Tiger, boar, bear, viper, lioness, 
A woman's fury cannot express. 


Some say red-headed women, pale-coloured, black-eyed, and 
of a shrill voice, are most subject to jealousy.* 

High colour in a woman choler shows, 

Naught are they, peevish, proud, malicious; 

But worst of all, red, shrill, and jealous.* 

Comparisons are odious, I neither parallel them with others, 
nor debase them any more: men and women are both bad, and 
too subject to this pernicious infirmity. It is most part a 
symptom and cause of melancholy, as Plater and Valescus teach 
us: melancholy men are apt to be jealous, and jealous apt to 
be melancholy. 

Pale jealousy, child of insatiate love, 

Of heart-sick thoughts which melancholy bred, 

A hell-tormenting fear, no faith can move, 

By discontent with deadly poison fed ; 

With heedless youth and error vainly led. 

A mortal plague, a virtue-drowning flood, 

A hellish fire not quenched but with blood.* 

If idleness concur with melancholy, such persons are most apt 
to be jealous; ’tis Nevisanus^ note, “An idle woman is presumed 
to be lascivious, and often jealous.” ® Mulier cum sola cogiiat, 
male cogitat [when a woman is left to herself, her thoughts are 
evil]; and 'tis not unlikely, for they have no other business to 
trouble their heads with. 

More particular causes be these which follow. Impotency 
first, when a man is not able of himself to perform those dues 
which he ought unto his wife: for though he be an honest liver, 
hurt no man, yet Trebatius the lawyer may make a question. 
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an suum cuique tribuai, whether he give every one their own; 
and therefore when he takes notice of his wants^ and perceives 
her to be more cravingj clamorous, unsatiable and prone to lust 
than is fit, he begins presently to suspect, that wherein he is 
defective, she will satisfy herself, she will be pleased by some 
other means. Cornelius Callus hath elegantly expressed this 
humour in an epigram to his Lycoris: 

Jamque alios juvenes aliosque requirit amores. 

Me vocal imhellem decrepilumque senem, etc. 

[Now seeks she for her sweethearts other swains, 

And calls me old and feeble for my pains.] 

For this cause is most evident in old men, that are cold and 
dry by nature, and married sued plenis, to young wanton wives; 
with old doting Janivere in Chaucer, they begin to mistrust 
all is not well: 

She was young and he was old, 

And therefore he feared to be a cuckold. 

And how should it otherwise be? Old age is a disease of itself, 
loathsome, full of suspicion and fear; when it is at best, unable, 
unfit for such matters. Tam apta nupiiis quam bruma messibus, 
as welcome to a young woman as snow in harvest, saith Nevi- 
sanus;^ et si capis juvenculam,/adet tibi cornua: marry a lusty 
maid and she will surely graft horns on thy head. “All women 
are slippery, often unfaithful to their husbands^* (as /Eneas 
Sylvius, Epist. 38, seconds him), “ but to old men most treacher- 
ous”:® they had rather mortem amplexarier, lie with a corse, 
than such a one; Oderunt ilium pueri, contemnunt mulieres^ 
[boys hate him, women despise him]. On the other side, many 
men, said Hieronymus, are suspicious of their wives, if they be 
lightly given,^ but old folks above the rest. Insomuch that she 
did not complain without a cause in Apuleius,^ of an old bald 
bedridden knave she had to her goodman: “Poor woman as 
I am, what shall I do? I have an old grim sire to my husband, 
as bald as a coot, as little and as unable as a child,” a bedful 
of bones, “he keeps all the doors barred and locked upon me, 
woe is me, what shall I do?” He was jealous, and she made 
him a cuckold for keeping her up: suspicion without a cause, 
hard usage is able of itself to make a woman fly out, that was 
otherwise honest, 

Plerasquc bonus iractatio pravas 
Esse facit* 

bad usage aggravates the matter. Nam quanio mtdieres 
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cognoscunt maritum hoc advertere, licentius peccant, as Nevisanus 
holds, ^ when a woman thinks her husband watcheth her, she 
will sooner offend j Liberius peccant, et pudor omnis abest ^ [they 
sin more readily, and without shame], rough handling makes 
them worse: as the Goodwife of Bath in Chaucer brags, | 

In his own grease I made him frie 

For anger and for very jealousie. 

Of two extremes, this of hard usage is the worst. Tis a gleat 
fault (for some men are uxorii [uxorious]) to be too fond, of 
their wives, to dote on them as Senior Deliro on his Fallace,^ 
to be too effeminate, or as some do, to be sick for their wives, 
breed children for them, and like the Tiberini lie in for them; 
as some birds hatch eggs by turns, they do all women’s offices: * 
Caelius Rhodiginus, Ant. led, lib. 6, cap. 24, makes mention of a 
fellow out of Seneca, that was so besotted on his wife, he could 
not endure a moment out of her company, he wore her scarf 
when he went abroad next his heart, and would never drink 
but in that cup she began first.^ We have many such fondlings 
that are their wives’ packhorses and slaves {nam grave indium 
uxor superans virum suum, as the comical poet hath it, there ’s 
no greater misery to a man than to let his wife domineer), to 
carry her muff, dog, and fan, let her wear the breeches, lay 
out, spend, and do what she will, go and come whither, when 
she will, they give consent: 

Here, take my muff, and, do you hear, good man. 

Now give me Pearl, and carry you my fan, etc. 

Poscit pallam, redimicula, inaures ; 

Curre, quid hic cessas? vulgo vult ilia videri, 

Tu pete lecticas,^ 

Many brave and worthy men have trespassed in this kind, 
multos Joras claros domestica hcec destruxit injamia [many men 
of great public esteem have been ruined by this domestic 
disgrace], and many noble senators and soldiers (as Pliny 
notes ’) have lost their honour, in being uxorii, so sottishly 
overruled by their wives; and therefore Cato in Plutarch made 
a bitter jest on his fellow-citizens, the Romans: “We govern 
all the world abroad, and our wives at home rule us.” These 
offend in one extreme; but too hard and too severe are far 
more offensive on the other. As just a cause may be long 
absence of either party, when they must of necessity be 
much from home, as lawyers, physicians, mariners, by their 
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professions; or otherwise make frivolous^ impertinent journeys, 
tarry long abroad to no purpose, lie out, and are gadding still, 
upon small occasions, it must needs yield matter of suspicion, 
when they use their wives unkindly in the meantime, and 
never tarry at home, it cannot use but engender some such 
conceit. 

Uxor si cesses amare te cogitat 

Aut tete amari, aut potare, aut animo obsequi, 

Et tibi bene esse soli, quum stbt sit male.^ 

If thou be absent long, thy wife then thinks, 

Th’ art drunk, at ease, or with some pretty minx, 

'Tis well with thee, or else beloved of some. 

Whilst she, poor soul, cloth fare full ill at home, 

Hippocrates the physician had a smack of this disease; for when 
he was to go from home as far as Abdera and some other remote 
cities of Greece, he writ to his friend Dionysius (if at least those 
Epistles 2 be his) ‘‘to oversee his wife in liis absence” (as Apollo 
set a raven to watch his Coronis), “although she lived in his 
house with her father and mother, whom he knew would have 
a care of her; yet that would not satisfy his jealousy, he would 
have his special friend Dionysius to dwell in his house with her 
all the time of his peregrination, and to observe her behaviour, 
how she carried herself in her husband’s absence, and that she 
did not lust after other men.^ For a woman had need to have 
an overseer to keep her honest; they are bad by nature, and 
lightly given all, and if they be not curbed in time, as an un- 
pruned tree, they will be full of wild branches, and degenerate 
of a sudden.” ^ Especially in their husbands’ absence: though 
one Lucretia were trusty, and one Penelope, yet Clytemnestra 
made Agamemnon cuckold; and no question there be too many 
of her conditions. If their husbands tarry too long abroad upon 
unnecessary business, well they may suspect: or if they run 
one way, their wives at home will fly out another, quid pro quo. 
Or if present, and give them not that content which they 
ought, primum ingratce, mox inviscB nodes quce per somnum 
transiguntur they cannot endure to lie alone, or to fast long. 
Peter Godcfridus, in his second book of Love, and sixth chapter, 
hath a story out of St. Anthony’s life, of a gentleman, who, 
by that good man’s advice, would not meddle with his wife in 
the Passion Week, but for his pains she set a pair of horns on 
his head,® Such another he hath out of Abstemius: one per- 
suaded a new-married man “to forbear the three first nights, 
and he should all his lifetime after be fortunate in cattle,” ’ 
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but his impatient wife would not tarry so long: well he might 
speed in cattle, but not in children. Such a tale hath Heinsius 
of an impotent and slack scholar, a mere student, and a friend 
of his, that seeing by chance a fine damsel sing and dance, 
would needs marry her; the match was soon made, for hi was 
young and rich, genis grains , corpore glahellus, arte multi^ius, 
et fortuna opulentus [smooth-cheeked, soft-skinned, well edu- 
cated, and rich], like that Apollo in Apuleius. The first night, 
having liberally taken his liquor (as in that country they ^o) 
my fine scholar was so fuzzled, that he no sooner was laidi\in 
bed but he fell fast asleep, never waked till morning, and then 
much abashed, purpureis formosa rosis cum Aurora ruheret [when 
the fair mom with purple hue ’gan shine], he made an excuse, 
I know not what, out of Hippocrates Cous, etc., and for that 
time it went current but whenas afterward he did not play 
the man as he should do, she fell in league with a good fellow, 
and w'hilst he sat up late at his study about those criticisms, 
mending some hard places in Festus or Pollux, came cold to 
bed, and would tell her still what he had done, she did not much 
regard what he said, etc. “She would have another matter 
mended much rather, which he did not conceive was corrupt”: ^ 
thus he continued at his study late, she at her sport, alibi enim 
festivas nodes agitabat [she was having a gay night somewhere 
else], hating all scholars for his sake, till at length he began to 
suspect, and turned a little yellow, as well he might ; for it was 
his own fault; and if men be jealous in such cases (as oft it 
falls out the mends is in their own hands, they must thank 
themselves. Who will pity them, saith Neander, or be much 
offended with such wives, si deceptce prius vtros decipiant, et 
cornutos reddant, if they deceive those that cozened them first? 
A lawyer’s wife in Aristaenetus, because her husband was 
negligent in his business, quando lecto danda opera, threatened 
to comute him, and did not stick to tell Philinna, one of her 
gossips, as much, and that aloud for him to hear: “If he follow 
other men’s matters and leave his own, I ’ll have an orator 
shall plead my cause,” * I care not if he know it. 

A fourth eminent cause of jealousy may be this, when he 
that is deformed and, as Pindarus of Vulcan, sine gratiis natus 
[ugly from birth], hirsute, ragged, yet virtuously given, will 
marry some fair nice piece, or light huswife, begins to mis- 
doubt (as well he may) she doth not affect him. Lis est cum 
Jorma magna pudicitice^ beauty and honesty have ever been 
at odds. Abraham was jealous of his wife because she was 
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fair: so was Vulcan of his Venus, when he made her creaking 
shoes, saith Philostratus,^ ne mxcharetur^ sandalio scilicet 
deferente, that he might hear by them when she stirred, which 
Mars indigne ferre, was not well pleased with.® Good cause 
had Vulcan to do as he did, for she was no honester than she 
should be. Your fine faces have commonly this fault; and it is 
hard to find, saith Francis Philelphus in an epistle to Saxola 
his friend, a rich man honest, a proper woman not proud or 
unchaste. ‘*Can she be fair and honest too?” 

ScBpe etenim occuluit picia sese hydra sub herba, 

Sub specie formes, incauio se sespe marito 
Nequant animus vendit.^ 

[For oft is a serpent concealed beneath the verdant 
grass, and often while the husband suspects 
naught, the beautiful but worthless wife has sold 
herself J 

He that marries a wife that is snout-fair alone, let him look, 
saith Barbarus,^ for no better success than Vulcan had with 
Venus, or Claudius with Messalina. And ’tis impossible almost 
in such cases the wife should contain, or the good man not be 
jealous: for when he is so defective, weak, ill-proportioned, 
unpleasing in those parts which women most affect, and she 
most absolutely fair and able on the other side, if she be not 
very virtuously given, how can she love him ? and although she 
be not fair, yet if he admire her and think her so, in his conceit 
she is absolute, he holds it unpossible for any man living not to 
dote as he doth, to look on her and not lust, not to covet, and if 
he be in company with her, not to lay siege to her honesty: 
or else out of a deep apprehension of his infirmities, deformities, 
and other men's good parts, out of his own little worth and 
desert, he distrusts himself (for what is jealousy but distrust?), 
he suspects she cannot affect him, or be not so kind and loving as 
she should, she certainly loves some other man better than 
himself. 

Nevisanus, lib. 4, num. 72, will have barrenness to be a main 
cause of jealousy.® If her husband cannot play the man, some 
other shall, they will leave no remedies unassayed, and there- 
upon the good man grows jealous; I could give an instance, 
but be it as it is. 

I find this reason given by some men, because they have 
been formerly naught themselves, they think they may 
be so served by others; they turned up trump before the cards 
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were shuffled, they shall have therefore legem talionis, like 
for like. 

Ipse miser docui, quo posset ludere pacto 
CusiodeSt eheu nunc premor arte mea.^ 

Wretch as I was, I taught her bad to be, 

And now mine own sly tricks are put upon me. 

Mala mens, malus animus, as the saying is, ill dispositions C£luse 
ill suspicions. \ 

There is none jealous, I durst pawn my life, ' 

But he that hath defiled another’s wife, 

And for that he himself hath gone astray, 

He straightway thinks his wife will tread that way.^ 

To these two above-named causes, or incendiarie.s of this rage, 
I may very well annex those circumstances of time, place, 
persons, by which it ebbs and flows, the fuel of this fury, as 
Vives truly observes:^ and such-like accidents or occasions, 
proceeding from the parties themselves or others, which much 
aggravate and intend this suspicious humour. For many men 
are so lasciviously given, either out of a depraved nature, or 
too much liberty, which they do assume unto themselves by 
reason of their greatness, in that they are noblemen (for licentia 
peccandi et muliitudo peccaniium [liberty to sin and multitude 
of sinners] are great motives), though their own wives be 
never so fair, noble, virtuous, honest, wise, able, and well 
given, they must have change. 

Qm cum legitimi junguntur foedere lecii 
Virtute egregiis facieque domoque puellis. 

Scoria tamcn feedasque lupas in fornice queerunt, 

Et per adulterium nova carpere gaudia tentant * 

Who being match'd to wdves most virtuous. 

Noble, and fair, fly out lascivious. 

Quod licet ingraium est, that which is ordinary is unpleasant. 
Nero (saith Tacitus) abhorred Octavia his own wife, a noble 
virtuous lady, and loved Acte, a base quean in respect. Cerin- 
thus rejected Sulpicia, a nobleman’s daughter, and courted 
a poor servant maid,® tanta est aliena in messe voluptas [so 
pleasant it is to enjoy another’s harvest], for that “stolen waters 
be more pleasant”: ® or, as Vitellius the emperor was wont to 
say, Jucundiores amores qui cum periculo habentur, like stolen 
venison, still the sweetest is that love which is most difficultly 
attained: they like better to hunt by stealth in another man’s 
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walk, than to have the fairest course that may be at game 
of their own. 


A spice ut in ccelo modo sol, modo luna ministret. 
Sic etiam nobis una puella parum est. ^ 


As sun and moon in heaven change their course. 
So they change loves, though often to the worse. 


Or that some fair object so forcibly moves them, they cannot 
contain themselves; be it heard or seen, they will be at it. 
Nessus, the centaur, was by agreement to carry Hercules and 
his wife over the river Evenus; no sooner had he set Deianira 
on the other side but he would have offered violence unto her, 
leaving Hercules to swim over as he could: and though her 
husband was a spectator, yet would he not desist till Hercules 
with a poisoned arrow shot him to death. ^ Neptune saw by 
chance that Thessalian Tyro, Enipeus’ wife; he forthwith in 
the fury of his lust counterfeited her husband’s habit, and 
made him cuckold.® Tarquin heard Collatine commend his 
wife, and was so far enraged that in the midst of the night to 
her he went. Theseus stole Ariadne,* vi rapiiit [forcibly carried 
off] that Troezenian Anaxo, Antiope, and now being old, Helena, 
a girl not yet ready for a husband. Great men are most part 
thus affected all, as a horse they neigh, saith Jeremiah, after 
their neighbours^ wives,® ut visa pullus adhinnit equa [as the 
horse neighs at sight of the mare]: and if they be in company 
with other women, though in their owm wives’ presence, they 
must be courting and dallying with them. Juno in Lucian 
complains of Jupiter that he was still kissing Ganymede before 
her face, which did not a little offend her: and besides, he was 
a counterfeit Amphitryo, a bull, a swan, a golden shower, 
and played many such bad pranks, too long, too shameful to 
relate. 

Or that they care little for their own ladies, and fear no 
laws, they dare freely keep whores at their wives’ noses. Tis 
too frequent with noblemen to be dishonest; Pietas, probitas, 
adeSj privata bona sunt, as he said ® long since, piety, chastity, 
and such-like virtues are for private men: not to be much 
looked after in great courts: and which Suetonius [said] of the 
good princes of his time, they might be all engraven in one 
ring, we may truly hold of chaste potentates of our age. For 
great personages will familiarly run out in this kind, and yield 
occasion of offence. Montaigne, in his Essays,’ gives instance 
in Caesar, Mahomet the Turk, that sacked Constantinople, and 
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Ladislaus, King of Naples, that besieged Florence: great men, 
and great soldiers, are commonly great, etc.; probatum est [it is 
a known fact], they are good doers. Mars and Venus are 
equally balanced in their actions: 


Militis in galea nidum fecere columha. 
Apparel Marti quam sit arnica Venus.^ 

A dove within a head-piece made her nest, 
’Twixt Mars and Venus see an interest. 


Especially if they be bald, for bald men have ever been sus- 
picious (read more in Aristotle, sect. 4, prob. 19), as Galba, Otho, 
Domitian, and remarkable Caesar amongst the rest: Urbani 
servate uxores, mcechum cahum adducimus * [citizens, look to 
your wives, we bring along a bald-headed gallant]; besides, 
this bald Caesar, saith Curio in Suetonius, was omnium mulierum 
vir [ran after every woman he saw]; he made love to Eunoe, 
Queen of Mauritania; to Cleopatra; to Posthumia, wife to Sergius 
Sulpicius; to Lollia, wife to Gabinius; to Tertulla, of Crassus; 
to Mucia, Pompey’s wife, and I know not how many besides: 
and well he might, for, if all be true that I have read, he had 
a licence to lie with whom he list. Inter alios honores Ccesari 
decretos (as Suetonius, cap. 52 de Julio, and Dion, lib. 44, relate) 
jus illi datum, cum quibuscunque feminis se jungendi. Every 
private history will yield such variety of instances: otherwise 
good, wise, discreet men, virtuous and valiant, but too faulty 
in this. Priamus had fifty sons, but seventeen alone lawfully 
begotten. Philippus Bonus left fourteen bastards.® Laurence 
Med ices, ^ a good prince and a wise, but, saith Machiavel, pro- 
digiously lascivious.® None so valiant as Castruccius Castru- 
canus, but, as the said author hath it, none so incontinent as 
he was.® And *tis not only predominant in grandees, this fault; 
but, if you will take a great man’s testimony, ’tis familiar with 
every base soldier in France (and elsewhere, I think). ‘*This 
vice” (saith mine author^) “is so common with us in France, 
that he is of no account, a mere coward, not worthy the name 
of a soldier, that is not a notorious whoremaster.” In Italy 
he is not a gentleman, that besides his wife hath not a courtesan 
and mistress. ’Tis no marvel, then, if poor women in such cases 
be jealous, when they shall see themselves manifestly neglected, 
contemned, loathed, unkindly used; their disloyal husbands to 
entertain others in their rooms, and many times to court ladies 
to their faces: other men's wives to wear their jewels: how 
shall a poor woman in such a case moderate her passion? Quis 
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tihi nuncy Dido, cernenti talia [What feelings were 

thine, Dido, at such a sight !] 

How, on the other side, shall a poor man contain himself from 
this feral malady, when he shall see so manifest signs of his 
wife’s inconstancy ? whenas, like Milo’s wife, she dotes upon every 
young man she sees, or, as Martial’s Sota,^ deserto sequitur Clitum 
marito [deserts her husband and follows Clitus], Though her 
husband be proper and tall, fair and lovely to behold, able to 
give contentment to any one woman, yet she will taste of the 
forbidden fruit: Juvenal’s Iberina to a hair, she is as well pleased 
with one eye as one man. If a young gallant come by chance 
into her presence, a P'astidious Brisk,^ that can wear his clothes 
well in fashion, with a lock, jingling spur, a feather, that can 
cringe, and withal compliment, court a gentlewoman, she raves 
upon him: “0 what a lovely proper man he was,” another 
Hector, an Alexander, a goodly man, a demigod, how sweetly 
he carried himself, with how comely a grace, sic oculos, sic ille 
manuSy sic ora ferebat [such eyes, such hands, such looks], how 
neatly he did wear his clothes ! Quam sese ore f evens , quam forti 
pectore et armis ^ [how nobly he looked, how bravely he bore 
himself!], how bravely did he discourse, ride, sing, and dance, 
etc.; and then she begins to loathe her husband, repugnans 
osculaiut [she kisses him with loathing], to hate him and his 
filthy beard, his goatish complexion, as Doris said of Polyphemus, 
totiis qui sanietn, totus ut hircus olet,^ he is a rammy fulsome 
fellow, a goblin-faced fellow, he smells, he stinks, et ccepas simul 
alliumque ructat [he reeks of onion and garlic]; si quando ad 
thalamuniy etc. [should he approach the nuptial couch], how like 
a dizzard, a fool, an ass, he looks, how like a clown he behaves 
himself I she will not come near him by her own good will, but 
wholly rejects him, as Venus did her fuliginous Vulcan at last: 
Nec deus hunc mensay dea nec dignata cuhili est [no god honoured 
him with a seat at his table, nor goddess with her couch]. So 
did Lucretia, a lady of Sense,® after she had but seen Euryalus, 
in Euryaltim tola ferebatur, domum reversa, etc., she would not 
hold her eyes off him in his presence, tantum egregio decus eniiei 
ore’^ [such beauty from his noble presence shone], and in his 
absence could think of none but him, odit virum^ she loathed 
her husband forthwith, might not abide him: 

Et conjugalts negligens tori, viro 

Prasente, acerbo nauseat fastidio ; * 

All against the laws of matrimony. 

She did abhor her husband's phis'nomy; 
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and sought all opportunity to see her sweetheart again. Now 
when the good man shall observe his wife so lightly given, 
'‘to be so free and familiar with every gallant, her immodesty 
and wantonness ” (as Camerarius notes ^), it must needs yield 
matter of suspicion to him, when she still pranks up /herself 
beyond her means and fortunes, makes impertinent jo{irneys, 
unnecessary visitations, stays out so long, with such anVl such 
companions, so frequently goes to plays, masks, feasts, ^d all 
public meetings, shall use such immodest gestures, free speWhes, 
and withal show some distaste ol her own husband ; how c^n he 
choose, though he were another Socrates, but be suspicious^ and 
instantly jealous? Socraticas tandem fact et transcendere metas^ 
[’twill make him transgress the Socratic bounds] ; more especially 
when he shall take notice of their more secret and sly tricks, 
which to cornute their husbands they commonly use {dum ludis, 
hidos hcBC te facit [while you f>lay, she makes game of you]), 
they pretend love, honour, chastity, and seem to respect them 
before all men living; saints in show, so cunningly can they 
dissemble, they will not so much as look upon another man in 
his presence, so chaste, so religious, and so devout, they cannot 
endure the name or sight of a quean, an harlot, out upon her!^ 
and in their outward carriage are most loving and offH’ious, 
will kiss their husband, and hang about his neck (dear husband, 
sweet husband), and with a composed countenance salute him, 
especially when he comes home ; or if he go from home, weep, 
sigh, lament, and take upon them to be sick and swoon (like 
Jocundo’s wife in Ariosto,® when her husband was to depart), 
and yet arrant, etc., they care not for him: 


Ay me, the thought (quoth she) makes me so 'fraid, 

That scarce the breath abideth in my breast; 

Peace, my sweet love and wife, Jocundo said, 

And weeps as fast, and comforts her his best, etc. 

All this might not assuage the woman's pain. 

Needs must I die before you come again, 

Nor how to keep my life I can devise. 

The doleful days and nights I shall sustain. 

From meat my mouth, from sleep will keep mine eyes, etc. 
That very night that went before the morrow. 

That he had pointed surely to depart, 

Jocondo’s wife was sick, and swoon'd for sorrow 
Amid his arms, so heavy was her heart. 


And yet for all these counterfeit tears and protestations, Jocundo 
coming back in all haste for a jewel he had forgot. 
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His chaste and [faithful] yoke-fellow he found 
Yok'd with a knave, all honesty neglected. 

The adulterer sleeping very sound. 

Yet by his face was easily detected; 

A beggar's brat bred by him from his cradle, 

And now was riding on his master's saddle. 

Thus can they cunningly counterfeit^ as Platina describes their 
customs,^ ‘*kiss their husbands, whom they had rather see hang- 
ing on a gallows, and swear they love him dearer than their own 
lives, whose soul they would not ransom for their little dog’s”: 

Similis si permutaho detur, 

Morte viri cupiunt animam servare catellcB. 

Many of them seem to be precise and holy forsooth, and will 
go to such a church, to hear such a good man by all means, an 
excellent man, when ’tis for no other intent (as he follows it) 
than “to see and to be seen, to observe what fashions are in 
use, to meet some pander, bawd, monk, friar, or to entice some 
good fellow.” 2 For they persuade themselves, as Nevisanus 
shows,^ “that it is neither sin nor shame to lie with a lord or a 
parish priest, if he be a proper man”; “and though she kneel 
often, and pray devoutly, ’tis” (saith Platina) “not for her 
husband’s welfare, or children’s good, or any friend, but for her 
sweetheart’s return, her pander’s health.” ^ If her husband 
would have her go, she feigns herself sick, Et simulat subito 
condoluisse caput: ^ her head aches, and she cannot stir; but if 
her paramour ask as much, she is for him in all seasons, at all 
hours of the night. In the kingdom of Malabar, and about 
Goa in the East Indies,® the women are so subtle that, with a 
certain drink they give them to drive away cares as they say, 
“they will make them sleep for twenty-four hours, or so intoxi- 
cate them that they can remember naught of that they saw 
done or heard, and, by washing of their feet, restore them again, 
and so make their husbands cuckolds to their faces.” ^ Some 
are ill disposed® at all times to all persons they like, others 
more wary to some few, at such and such seasons, as Augusta 
Livia non nisi plena navi vectorem tollebat [carried no passenger 
save in a full boat]. But as he said: 

No pen could write, no tongue attain to tell. 

By force of eloquence, or help of art, 

Of women's treacheries the hundredth part.® 

Both, to say truth, are often faulty; men and women give just 
occasion in this humour of discontent, aggravate and yield matter 
of suspicion : but most part of the chief causes proceed from other 
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adventitious accidents and circumstanceSj though the parties 
be free, and both well given themselves. The undiscreet carriage 
of some lascivious gallant {et e contra of some light woman) by 
his often frequenting of an house, bold unseemly gestures, may 
make a breach, and by his over-familiarity, if he be inclined to 
yellowness, colour him quite out. If he be poor, baselv born, 
saith Benedetto Varchi, and otherwise unhandsome, he suspects 
him the less; but if a proper man, such as was Alcibiaqes in 
Greece, and Castruccius Castrucanus in Italy, well descended, 
commendable for his good parts, he taketh on the more, \ and 
watcheth his doings. Theodosius the emperor gave his Vvife 
Eudocia a golden apple when he was a suitor to her, which she 
long after bestowed upon a young gallant in the court, of her 
especial acquaintance. The emperor, espying this apple in his 
hand, suspected forthwith, more than was, his wife's dishonesty, 
banished him the court, and from that day following forbare to 
accompany her any more.^ A rich merchant had a fair wife; 
according to his custom he went to travel ; in his absence a good 
fellow tempted his wife; she denied him; yet he, dying a little 
after, gave her a legacy for the love he bore her. At his return, 
her jealous husband, because she had got more by land than 
he had done at sea, turned her away upon suspicion.^ 

Now when those other circumstances of time and place, 
opportunity and importunity, shall concur, what will they 
not effect? 

Fair opportunity can win the coyest she that is, 

So wisely he takes time, as he ’ll be sure he will not miss : 

Then he that loves her gamesome vein, and tempers toys with art, 
Brings love that swimmeth in her eyes to dive into her heart. 

As at plays, masks, great feasts and banquets, one singles out 
his wife to dance, another courts her in his presence, a third 
tempts her, a fourth insinuates with a pleasing compliment, a 
sweet smile, ingratiates himself with an amphibological speech, 
as that merry companion in the satirist * did to his Glycerium, 
adsidens et interiorem palmam awabtlitcr concutiens [sitting by 
her and lovingly stroking her palmjr 

Quod meus hortus habet sumas impune licebit. 

Si dederis nobis quod tuus hortus habet ; 

[You are at liberty to take what is in my garden if you 
will give me what is in your garden;] 


with many such, etc., and then, as he saith, 

She may no while in chastity abide, 
That is assaid on every side. 
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For after a great feast. Vino scepe suum nescit arnica virum ^ 
[in her cups a maid oft knows not her own lover]. Noah (saith 
Hierome^) ** showed his nakedness in his drunkenness; which 
for six hundred years he had covered in soberness.” Lot lay 
with his daughters in his drink, as Cinyras with Myrrha, quid 
enim Venus ebria curat? ^ [for what scruples has love when 
flown with wine?] The most continent may be overcome, or 
if otherwise they keep bad company, they that are modest of 
themselves, and dare not offend, “confirmed by others, grow 
impudent, and confident, and get an ill habit.” ^ 

AHa quiBstus gratia matrimonium corrumpit, 

Alia peccans mulias vult morbi habere socias.^ 

[One for pelf breaks her marriage vow, another desires 
to have many companions in sin.] 

Or if they dwell in suspected places, as in an infamous inn, 
near some stews, near monks, friars, Nevisanus adds, where be 
many tempters and solicitors, idle persons that frequent their 
companies, it may give just cause of suspicion. Martial* of 
old in\'cighed against them that counterfeited a disease to go 
to the bath ; for so, many times, 

relicto 

Conjuge Penelope venit, abit Helene. 

[She left her husband a Penelope, she returned a Helen.] 

iEneas Sylvnus puts in a caveat against princes’ courts, because 
there be tot Jormosi juvenes qui promittunt, so many brave suitors 
to tempt, etc. “ If you leave her in such a place, you shall likely 
find her in company you like not; either they come to her, or 
she is gone to them.” ’ Kornmannus ® makes a doubting jest 
in his lascivious country: Virginis illibata censeaturne castitas ad 
quam frequentur accedani scholares? [can a girl be presumed to 
have preserved her chastity who is visited by many students?] 
And Baidus the lawyer scoffs on ; Quum scholaris, inquit, loquitur 
cum piiella, non prcBsumitur ei dicer e, Pater nosier, when a s^olar 
talks with a maid or another man’s wife in private, it is presumed 
he saith not a paternoster. Or if I shall see a monk or a friar 
climb up a ladder at midnight into a virgin’s or widow’s chamber- 
window, I shall hardly think he then goes to administer the 
sacraments, or to take her confession. These are the ordinary 
causes of jealousy, which are intended or remitted as the 
circumstances vary, 
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MEMB. II. 

Symploms of Jealousy: Fear, Sorrow, Suspicion, strange Actions, 
Gestures, Outrages, Locking Up, Oaths, Trials, Laws: etc. 

Of all passions, as I have already proved, love is most violent, 
and of those bitter potions which this love-melancholy affords, 
this bastard jealousy is the greatest, as appears by thos^ pro- 
digious symptoms which it hath, and that it produccth. \ For 
besides fear and sorrow, which is common to all melanciioly, 
anxiety of mind, suspicion, aggravation, restless thoughts, 
paleness, meagreness, neglect of business, and the like, these 
men are farther yet misaffected, and in a higher strain. Tis 
a more vehement passion, a more furious perturbation, a bitter 
pain, a fire, a pernicious curiosity, a gall corrupting the honey 
of our life, madness, vertigo, plague, hell, they are more than 
ordinarily disquieted, they lose bonum pads [the boon of peace], 
as Chrysostom observes;^ and though they be rich, keep 
sumptuous tables, be nobly allied, yet miserrimi omnium sunt, 
they are most miserable, they are more than ordinarily dis- 
content, more .sad, nihil tristius, more than ordinarily suspicious. 
Jealousy, saith Vives,^ “begets unquietness in the mind, night 
and day: he hunts after every word he hears, every whisper, 
and amplifies it to himself” (as all melancholy men do in other 
matters) “with a most unjust calumny of others; he mis- 
interprets everything is said or done, most apt to mistake or 
misconster,” he pries into every corner, follows close, observes 
to a hair. Tis proper to jealousy so to do. 

Pale hag, infernal fury, pleasure's smart, 

Envy's observer, prying in every part. 

Besides those strange gestures of staring, frowning, grinning, 
rolling of eyes, menacing, ghastly looks, broken pace, interrupt, 
precipitate half-turns. He will sometimes sigh, weep, sob for 
anger, 

Nempe suos imbres etiam isia tonitrua fundunt, 

[These thunders bring their own downpours after them,] 

swear and belie, slander any man, curse, threaten, brawl, scold, 
fight; and sometimes again flatter and speak fair, ask forgive- 
ness, kiss and coll, condemn his rashness and folly, vow, protest, 
and swear he will never do so again ; and then eftsoons, impatient 
as he is, rave, roar, and lay about him like a madman, thump 
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her sides, drag her about perchance, drive her out of doors, 
send her home, he will be divorced forthwith, she is a whore, 
etc.; by and by with all submiss compliment entreat her fair, 
and bring her in again, he loves her dearly, she is his sweet, 
most kind and loving wife, he will not change, nor leave her for 
a kingdom; so he continues off and on, as the toy takes him, 
the object moves him, but most part brawling, fretting, unquiet 
he is, accusing and suspecting not strangers only, but brothers 
and sisters, father and mother, nearest and dearest friends. 
He thinks with those Italians, 

Chi non tocca parentado, 

Tocca mat e rado, 

and through fear conceives unto himself things almost incredible 
and impossible to be effected. As a heron when she fishes, still 
prying on all sides, or as a cat doth a mouse, his eye is never 
off hers ; he gloats on him, on her, accurately observing on whom 
she looks, who looks at her, what she saith, doth, at dinner, at 
supper, sitting, walking, at home, abroad, he is the same, still 
inquiring, maundering, gazing, listening, affrighted with every 
small object; why did she smile, why did she pity him, commend 
him.? why did she drink twice to such a man? why did she offer 
to kiss, to dance? etc.; a whore, a whore, an arrant whore. All 
this he confcsseth in the poet: 

Omnia me terrent, timidus sum, ignosce timori, 

Et miser in tunica suspicor esse virum. 

Me Icedit si muUa tibi dabit oscula mater, 

Me soroY, et cum qua dormit arnica stmul.^ 

Each thing affrights me, I do fear. 

Ah pardon me my fear, 

I doubt a man is hid within 

The clothes that thou dost wear. 

Is’t not a man in woman's apparel? is not somebody in that 
great chest, or behind the door, or hangings, or in some of 
those barrels? may not a man steal in at the window with a 
ladder of ropes, or come down the chimney, have a false key, 
or get in when he is asleep? If a mouse do but stir, or the 
wind blow, a casement clatter, that 's the villain, there he is : 
by his good will no man shall see her, salute her, speak with her, 
she shall not go forth of his sight, so much as to do her needs. 
Non ita bovem Argus, etc.,^ Argus did not so keep his cow, that 
watchful dragon the golden fleece, or Cerberus the coming in 
of hell, as he keeps his wife. If a dear friend or near kinsman 
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come as a guest to his house, to visit him, he will never let him 
be out of his own sight and company, lest peradventure, etc. 
If the necessity of his business be such that he must go from 
home, he doth either lock her up, or commit her with a (jeal of 
injunctions and protestations to some trusty friends, hiih and 
her he sets and bribes to oversee: one servant is set in his 
absence to watch another, and all to observe his wife, an\i yet 
all this will not serve; though his business be very urgei^, he 
will when he is half-way come back again in all post-haste; rise 
from supper, or at midnight, and be gone, and sometimes l^ave 
his business undone, and as a stranger court his own wife in 
some disguised habit. Though there be no danger at all, no 
cause of suspicion, she live in such a place where Mcssalina her- 
self could not be dishonest if she would, yet he suspects her as 
much as if she were in a bawdy-house, some prince’s court, or 
in a common inn, where all comers might have free access. 
He calls her on a sudden all to naught, she is a strumpet, a 
light huswife, a bitch, an arrant whore. No persuasion, no 
protestation can divert this passion, nothing can ease him, 
secure or give him satisfaction. It is most strange to report 
what outrageous acts by men and women have been committed 
in this kind, by women especially, that will run after their 
husbands into all places and companies, as Jovianus Pontanus’ 
wife did by him,^ follow him whithersoever he went, it matters 
not, or upon what business, raving like Juno in the tragedy, 
miscalling, cursing, swearing, and mistrusting every one she sees. 
Gomesius in his third book of the life and deeds of Francis 
Ximenms, sometime Archbishop of Toledo, hath a strange story 
of that incredible jealousy of Joan Queen of Spain, wife to King 
Philip, mother of Ferdinand and Charles the Fifth, emperors: 
when her husband Philip, either for that he was tired with his 
wife’s jealousy, or had some great business, went into the Low 
Countries, she was so impatient and melancholy upon his 
departure, that she would scarce eat her meat, or converse with 
any man; and though she were with cliild, the season of the year 
very bad, the wind against her, in all haste she would to sea 
after him. Neither Isabella her queen mother, the archbishop 
or any other friend could persuade her to the contrary, but she 
would after him. When she was now come into the Low 
Countries, and kindly entertained by her husband, she could 
not contain herself, “but in a rage ran upon a yellow-haired 
wench,” with whom she suspected her husband to be naught, 
“cut off her hair, did beat her black and blue, and so dragged 
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her about.” ^ It is an ordinary thing for women in such cases 
to scratch the faces, slit the noses of such as they suspect; as 
Henry the Second’s importune Juno did by Rosamond at Wood- 
stock; for she complains in a modern poet,® she scarce spake, 

But flies with eager fury to my face, 

Ofiering me most unwomanly disgrace. 

Look how a tigress, etc. 

So fell she on me in outrageous wise, 

As could disdain and jealousy devise. 

Or if it be so they dare not or cannot execute any such tyrannical 
injustice, they will miscall, rail and revile, bear them deadly 
hate and malice, as Tacitus observes, “The hatred of a jealous 
woman is inseparable against such as she suspects.” ® 

Nulla vis jlammcB tumidique venti 
Tanta, nec teli metuenda torti, 

Quanta cum conjux viduata tcsdis 
Ardet et odit.*^ 

Winds, weapons, flames make not such hurly-burly. 

As raving women turn all topsy-turvy. 

So did Agrippina by Lollia, and Calpumia in the days of Claudius. 
But women are sufficiently curbed in such cases; the rage of 
men is more eminent, and frequently put in practice. See but 
with what rigour those jealous husbands tyrannize over their poor 
wives in Greece, Spain, Italy, Turkey, Africa, Asia, and generally 
over all those hot countries. Mulieres vestrce terra vestra, araie 
sicut vultiSj^ Mahomet in his Alcoran gives this power to men: 
your wives are as your land, till them, use them, entreat them 
fair or foul, as you will yourselves. Mecasior lege dura vivunt 
mulieres^ [of a truth, women’s lives are governed by a hard 
law], they lock them still in their houses, which are so many 
prisons to them, will suffer nobody to come at them, or their 
wives to be seen abroad, nec campos liceat lustrare patentes 
[they may not stroll across the open fields]. They must not 
so much as look out. And if they be great persons, they have 
eunuchs to keep them, as the Grand Seignior among the Turks, 
the Sophies of Persia, those Tartarian Mogors, and Kings of 
China. Infantes masculos castrant innumeros tU regi servianl, 
saith Riccius,’ “they geld innumerable infants” to this purpose; 
the King of China “maintains 10,000 eunuchs in his family to 
keep his wives.” ® The Xeriffs of Barbary keep their courtesans 
in such a strict manner, that if any man come but in sight of 
them he dies for it; and if they chance to see a man, and do 
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not instantly cry out, though from their windows, they must 
be put to death. The Turks have I know not how many black, 
deformed eunuchs (for the white serve for other ministries) to 
this purpose sent commonly from Egypt, deprived in their 
childhood of all their privities, and brought up in the seraglio 
at Constantinople to keep their wives; which are so penned up 
they may not confer with any living man, or converse with 
younger women, have a cucumber or carrot sent into them! for 
their diet, but sliced, for fear, etc., and so live and are left alone 
to their unchaste thoughts all the days of their lives. Tl^he 
vulgar sort of women, if at any time they come abroad, whifch 
is very seldom, to visit one another or to go to their baths, are 
so covered that no man can see them, as the matrons were in 
old Rome, ledica aut sella tecta vectce [riding in a litter or sedan- 
chair], so Dion^ and Seneca record, velaice totce inceduni [they 
go completely veiled], which Alexander ab Alexandro relates of 
the Parthians, hh. 5, cap, 24,^ which, with Andreas Tiraquellus 
his commentator, I rather think should be understood of 
Persians. I have not yet said all; they do not only lock them 
up, sed et pudendis seras adhibent: hear what Bembus relates, 
lib, 6 of his Venetian History, of those inhabitants that dwell 
about Quiloa in Africa. Lusttani, inquit, quorundiim civitaies 
adierunt, qui natis statimfe minis naturam consuunt, quoad urince 
exitus ne impediaiur, casque quum adoleverint sic consutas in 
matrimonium collocant, ut sponsi prima cura sit conglutinatas 
puellcB orasferro inters cinder e. In some parts of Greece at this 
day, like those old Jews, they will not believe their wives are 
honest, nisi pannum menstruatum prima node videant: our 
countryman Sandys, in his Peregrination,® saith it is severely 
observed in Zacynthus, or Zante; and Leo Afer in his time at 
Fez, in Africa: Non credunt virginem esse nisi videant sanguineam 
mappam; si non, ad parenies pudore rejicitur. Those sheets 
are publicly shown by their parents, and kept as a sign of 
incorrupt virginity. The Jews of old examined their maids 
ex tenui memhrana, called hymen, which Lauren ti us in his 
Anatomy, Columbus, lib. 12, cap. 16, Capivaccius, lib. 4, cap. ii, 
de uteri affedihus, Vincent. Alsarius Genuensis, Queesit. med, 
cent. 4, Hieronymus Mercurialis, Consult., Ambros. Pareus, 
Julius Caesar Claudinus, Respons. 4, as that also de ruptura 
venarum ut sanguis jluai,^ copiously confute; *tis no sufficient 
trial, they contend. And yet others again defend it, Gaspar 
Bartholinus, Insiitut. Anat. lib. i, cap. 31, Pinaeus of Paris, 
Albertus Magnus, de secret, mulier. cap, 9 10, etc., and think 
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they speak too much in favour of women. Ludovicus Bonaciolus} 
lib. 2, cap. 2, Muliebr., naturalem illam uteri labiorum constric- 
tionem, in qua virginiiatem consistere volunt, astringentibus 
medicinis fieri posse vindicate et si defioratce sint, astutce mulieres 
{inquit) nos fallunt in kis.^ Idem Alsarius Crucius Genuensis 
iisdem fere verbis. Idem Avicenna^ lib. s,fen. 20, tract, i, cap. 47, 
RJiasis, Continent, lib. 24,^ Rodericus a Castro, de nat. muL lib. 1, 
cap. 3. An old bawdy nurse in Aristaenetus * (like that Spanish 
Caelestinaj quce quinque mille virgines fecit mulieres, totidemque 
mulieres arte sua virgines when a fair maid of her acquaintance 
wept and made her moan to her, how she had been deflowered, 
and, now ready to be married, was afraid it would be perceived, 
comfortably replied, Noli vereri,filia, etc.: ‘*Fear not, daughter, 
I ’ll teach thee a trick to help it.” Sed hcec extra callem [but 
these matters are out of my way]. To what end are all those 
astrological questions, an sit virgo, an sit casta, an sit mulier? 
and such strange absurd trials in Albertus Magnus, Bap. Porta, 
Mag. lib. 2, cap. 21, in Wecker, lib. 5 de secret., by stones, per- 
fumes, to make them piss, and confess I know not what in 
their sleep; some jealous brain was the first founder of them. 
And to what passion may wc ascribe those severe laws against 
jealousy (Num. v, 14), adulterers (Deut. xxii, 22), as amongst 
the Hebrews, amongst the Egyptians (read Bohemus, lib. i, 
cap. 5, de mor. gen.}^ of the Carthaginians, cap. 6; of Turks, 
lib. 2, cap. ii), amongst the Athenians of old, Italians at this 
day, wherein they are to be severely punished, cut in pieces, 
burned, vivi-comburio, buried alive, with several expurgations, 
etc., are they not as so many symptoms of incredible jeiousy? 
We may say the same of those vestal virgins that fetched water 
in a sieve, as Tatia did in Rome, anno ab urbe condita 800, before 
senators; and ^Emilia, virgo innocens, that ran over hot irons,’ 
as Emma, Edward the Confessor’s mother, did, the king himself 
being a spectator, with the like. We read in Nicephorus, that 
Cunegunda, the wife of Henricus Bavarus, emperor, suspected 
of adultery, insimulata adulterii per ignitos vomeres illcesa transiit, 
trod upon red-hot coulters, and had no harm: such another 
story we find in Regino, lib. 2; in Aventinus and Sigonius, of 
Charles the Third and his wife Richarda, an. 887, that was so 
purged with hot irons. Pausanias saith that he was once an 
eye-witness of such a miracle at Diana’s temple, a maid without 
any harm at all walked upon burning coals. Pius Secundus,® 
in his description of Europe, cap. 46, relates as much, that it 
was commonly practised at Diana’s temple, for women to go 
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barefoot over hot coals, to try their honesties : Plinius, Solinus, 
and many writers, make mention of Fcronia’s temple,^ and 
Dionysius Halicamasseus, lib. 3, of Memnon's statue, which were 
used to this purpose, Tatius, lib. 6, of Pan his cave (much like 
old St. Wilfrid’s needle in Yorkshire wherein they did ube to 
try maids, whether they were honest;® when Leucippe went in, 
siuivissimus exaudiri sonus ccepit [a wonderfully sweet sqund 
began to make itself heard]. Austin, de Civ. Dei, lib. 1 10, 
cap. 16, relates many such examples, all which Lavater,' de 
specif, part, i, cap. 19, contends to be done by the illusion, of 
devdls; though Thomas, qucest. 6, de potentia, etc., ascribes it to 
good angels. Some, saith Austin,^ compel their wives to swear 
they be honest, as if perjury were a lesser sin than adultery; 
some consult oracles, as Pheron, that blind king of Egypt.® 
Others reward, as those old Romans used to do; if a woman 
were contented with one man, corona pudi cities donabatur, she 
had a crown of chastity bestowed on her. When all this will 
not serve, saith Alexander Gaguinus, cap. 5 descript. Muscovm, 
the Muscovites, if they suspect their wives, will beat them till 
they confess, and if that will not avail, like those wild Irish, 
be divorced at their pleasures, or else knock them on the heads, 
as the old Gauls have done in former ages.® Of this tyranny 
of jealousy read more in Parthenius, Erot. cap. 10; Camerarius, 
cap. 53 Hor. subcis. et cent. 2, cap. 34; Caclia’s Epistles; Tho. 
Chaloncr, de repub. Ang. lib. 9; Ariosto, lib. 31, staff 1; Felix 
Platenis, Observat. lib. i, etc. 


MEMB. III. 

Prognostics of Jealousy , Despair, Madness, to make away 
themselves and others 

Those which are jealous, most part, if they be not otherwise 
relieved, “proceed from suspicion to hatred, from hatred to 
frenzy, madness, injury, murder, and despair.” ’ 

A plague by whose most damnable effect, 

Divers in deep despair to die have sought. 

By which a man to madness near is brought, 

As well with causeless as with just suspect.* 

In their madness many times, saith Vives,® they make away 
themselves and others. Which induceth Cyprian to call it 
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fecundam et multiplicem perniciem, fontem cladium et seminarium 
delictorunij a fruitful mischief, the seminary of offences, and 
fountain of murders. Tragical examples are too common in 
this kind, both new and old, in all ages, as of Cephalus and 
Procris,^ Pheron of Egypt, ^ Tereus, Atreus, and Thyestes. 
Alexander Pheraeus was murdered of his wife, oh pellicatus 
' suspicionem, Tully saith.® Antoninus Verus was so made away 
by Lucilla; Demetrius the son of Antigonus, and Nicanor, by 
their wives ; Hercules poisoned by Deianira, Caecinna murdered 
by Vespasian,^ Justina, a Roman lady, by her husband. Amestris, 
Xerxes^ wife, because she found her husband’s cloak in Masista his 
house, “cut off Masista his wife’s paps, and gave them to the 
dogs, flayed her besides, and cut off her ears, lips, tongue, and 
slit the nose of Artaynta her daughter.” ^ Our late writers 
are full of such outrages. 

Paulus yEmilius, in his History of France,® hath a tragical 
story of Chilpericus the First his death, made away by Frede- 
gunde his queen. In a Jealous humour he came from hunting, 
and stole behind his wife, as she was dressing and combing her 
head in the sun, gave her a familiar touch with his wand, which 
she mistaking for her lover, said, “Ah, Landre, a good knight 
should strike before, and not behind ” : but when she saw herself 
betrayed by his presence, she instantly took order to make him 
away. Ilierome Osorius, in the eleventh book of the deeds of 
Emanuel, King of Portugal, to this effect hath a tragical narra- 
tion of one Ferdinandus Calderia, that wounded Gotherinus, a 
noble countryman of his, at Goa in the East Indies, “and cut 
off one of his legs, for that he looked, as he thought, too familiarly 
upon his wife, which was afterwards a cause of many quarrels 
and much bloodshed.” ’ Guiancrius, cap. 36 de ccgriUid. matr., 
speaks of a silly jealous fellow, that seeing his child new-born 
included in a kell, thought sure a Franciscan that used to come 
to his house was the father of it, it was so like the friar’s cowl, 
and thereupon threatened the friar to kill him: ® Fulgosus, of a 
woman in Narbonne, that cut off her husband’s privities in the 
night, because she thought he played false with her. The story 
of Jonuses Bassa, and fair Manto his wife, is well known to such 
as have read the Turkish History; and that of Joan of Spain, 
of which I treated in my former section. Her jealousy, saith 
Gomesius, was the cause of both their deaths : King Philip died 
for grief a little after, as Martian his physician gave it out, 
“and she for her part after a melancholy discontented life, mis- 
spent in lurking-holes and corners, made an end of her miseries.” • 
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Felix Plater, in the first book of his Observations, hath many 
such instances, of a physician of his acquaintance, “that was 
first mad through je^ousy, and afterwards desperate”:^ of a 
merchant “that killed his wife in the same humour, and ^f ter 
precipitated himself”: ^ of a doctor of law that cut off his 
man’s nose: of a painter’s wife in Basil, anno 1600, thai was 
mother of nine children and had been twenty-seven years 
married, yet afterwards jealous, and so impatient that! she 
became desperate, and would neither eat nor drink in her own 
house, for fear her husband should poison her. ’Tis a common 
sign this; for when once the humours are stirred, and ihe 
imagination misaffected, it will vary itself in divers forms; 
and many such absurd symptoms will accompany, even mad- 
ness itself. Sckenkius, Observat. lib. 4, cap. de itier. hath an 
example of a jealous woman that by this means had many 
fits of the mother: and in his first book of some that through 
jealousy ran mad: of a baker that gelded himself to try his 
wife’s honesty, etc. Such examples are too common. 


MEMB. IV. 

Subsect. I. — Cure of Jealousy: by avoiding Occasions, not to 
be Idle; by Good Counsel; to contemn it, not to watch or 
lock them up; to dissemble it, etc. 

As of all other melancholy, some doubt whether this malady 
may be cured or no, they think ’tis like the gout,^ or Switzers, 
whom we commonly call Walloons, those hired soldiers, if once 
they take possession of a castle they can never be got out. 

Qui timet, ut sua sit, ne quis sibi subtrahal illam, 

Ille Machaonia vtx ope salvus erit. 

[He who is in constant fear that his wife will be filched 
from him can scarce be cured by any doctor. 

This is the cruel wound, against whose smart. 

No liquor’s force prevails, or any plaster, 

No skill of stars, no depth of magic art. 

Devised by that great clerk Zoroaster; 

A wound that so infects the soul and heart, 

As all our sense and reason it doth master ; 

A wound whose pang and torment is so durable. 

As it may rightly called be incurable.^ 
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Yet what I have formerly said of other melancholy, I will say 
again, it may be cured, or mitigated at least, by some contrary 
passion, good counsel and persuasion, if it be withstood in the 
beginning, maturely resisted, and as those ancients hold, “the 
nails of it be pared before they grow too long.** ^ No better 
means to resist or repel it than by avoiding idleness, to be still 
seriously busied about some matters of importance, to drive 
out those vain fears, foolish fantasies, and irksome suspicions 
out of his head, and then to be persuaded by his judicious 
friends to give ear to their good counsel and advice, and wisely 
to consider how much he discredits himself, his friends, dis- 
honours his children, disgraceth his family, publisheth his 
shame, and, as a trumpeter of his own misery, divulgeth, 
macerates, grieves himself and others; what an argument of 
weakness it is, how absurd a thing in its own nature, how 
ridiculous, how brutish a passion, how sottish, how odious; 
for as Hierome well hath it,^ Odium suifacit, et ipse novissime 
siht odio est, others hate him, and at last he hates himself for it; 
how hare-brain a disease, mad and furious. If he will but hear 
them speak, no doubt he may be cured. Joan, Queen of Spain, 
of whom I have formerly spoken, under pretence of changing 
air was sent to Complutum, or Alcala de las Henares, where 
Ximenius the Archbishop of Toledo then lived, that by his 
good counsel (as for the present she was) she might be eased.* 
“For a disease of the soul, if concealed, tortures and overturns 
it, and by no physic can sooner be removed than by a discreet 
man’s comfortable speeches.’* ^ I will not here insert any con- 
solatory sentences to this purpose, or forestall any man*s inven- 
tion, but leave it every one to dilate and amplify as he shall 
think fit in his own judgment: let him advise with Siracides, 
cap. ix, i: “Be not jealous over the wife of thy bosom**; read 
that comfortable and pithy speech to this purpose of Ximenius, 
in the author himself, as it is recorded by Gomesius; consult 
with Chaloner, lib, 9 de repuh, Anglor., or CiTelia in her Epistles, 
etc. Only this I will add, that if it be considered aright, which 
causeth this jealous passion, be it just or unjust, whether with 
or without cause, true or false, it ought not so heinously to be 
taken; ’tis no such real or capital matter, that it should make 
so deep a wound. *Tis a blow that hurts not, an insensible 
smart, grounded many times upon false suspicion alone, and so 
fostered by a sinister conceit. If she be not dishonest, he 
troubles and macerates himself without a cause; or put case, 
which is the worst, he be a cuckold, it cannot be helped, the 
in — * K ^ 
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more he stirs in it, the more he aggravates his own misery. 
How much better were it in such a case to dissemble or contemn 
it! why should that be feared which cannot be redressed? 
MuUce tandem deposuerunt (saith Vives quum flecti m(iritos 
non posse vident, many women, when they see there js no 
remedy, have been pacified ; and shall men be more jealousUhan 
women ? Tis some comfort in such a case to have companions, 
Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris. Who can say fie is 
free ? Who can assure himself he is not one de prceterit^^ [in 
the past], or secure himself de futuro [for the future]? If it 
were his case alone, it were hard; but being as it is almost a 
common calamity, 'tis not so grievously to be taken. If a man 
have a lock which every man’s key will open as well as his own, 
why should he think to keep it private to himself? In some 
countries they make nothing of it, ne nohiles quidem, saith Leo 
Afer,2 in many parts of Africa (if she be past fourteen) there 's 
not a nobleman that marries a maid, or that hath a chaste 
wife; ’tis so common; as the moon gives horns once a month 
to the world, do they to their husbands at least. And ’tis most 
part true which that Caledonian lady, Argentocoxus a British 
prince his wife, told Julia Augusta, which she took her up for 
dishonesty: “We Britons are naught at least with some few 
choice men of the better sort, but you Romans lie with every 
base knave, you are a company of common whores." ® Severus 
the emperor in his time made laws for the restraint of this vice; ^ 
and as Dion Nicaeus relates in his life, tria millia mcechorum, 
three thousand cuckold-makers, or natures monetam adulter antes ^ 
as Philo calls them, false coiners, and clippers of nature’s money, 
were summoned into the court at once. And yet. Non omnem 
moliior quee fiuit unda videt, the miller sees not all the water 
that goes by his mill; no doubt but, as in our days, these were 
of the commonalty, all the great ones were not so much as 
called in question for it. Martial’s epigram ® I suppose might 
have been generally applied in those licentious times: Omnia 
solus habes, etc., thy goods, lands, money, wits are thine own, 
Uxorem sed habes, Candide, cum populo, but, neighbour Candi- 
dus, your wife is common. Husband and cuckold in that age, 
it seems, were reciprocal terms; the emperors themselves did 
wear Actseon’s badge; how many Caesars might 1 reckon up 
together, and what a catalogue of cornuted kings and princes 
in every story! Agamemnon, Menelaus, Philippus of Greece, 
Ptolemaeus of -^gypt, LucuUus, Caesar, Pompeius, Cato, 
Augustus, Antonins, Aiitoninus, etc., that wore fair plumes 
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of bull’s feathers in their crests. The bravest soldiers and most 
heroical spirits could not avoid it. They have been active and 
passive in this business, they have either given or taken horns. 
King Arthur/ whom we call one of the Nine Worthies, for all 
his great valour, was unworthily served by Mardred, one of his 
Round-Table knights: and Guithera, or Helena Alba, his fair 
wife, as Leland interprets it, was an arrant honest woman. 
Parcerem libenter (saith mine author heroinarum Icbscb majestati, 
si non historic^ veritas aurem vellicaret, I could willingly wink 
at a fair lady’s faults, but that I am bound by the laws of 
history to tell the truth: against his will, God knows, did he 
write it, and so do I repeat it. I speak not of our times all this 
while, we have good, honest, virtuous men and women, whom 
fame, zeal, fear of God, religion and superstition contains: and 
yet for all that, we have many knights of this order, so dubbed 
by their wives, many good women abused by dissolute husbands. 
In some places, and such persons, you may as soon enjoin 
them to carry water in a sieve as to keep themselves honest. 
What shall a man do now in such a case? What remedy is to 
be had? how shall he be eased? By suing a divorce? this is 
hard to be effected: si non caste, tanien caute [if they act not 
chastely, they act warily], they carry the matter so cunningly, 
tliat though it be as common as simony, as clear and as manifest 
as the nose in a man’s face, yet it cannot be evidently proved, 
or they likely taken in the fact: they will have a knave Gallus 
to watch, or with that Roman Sulpicia,® all made fast and sure, 

Ne se Cadurcis desMutam f asciis. 

Nudam Caleno concumbentem videat. 

[Lest he should see her undressed and lying with Calenus.] 

She will hardly be surprised by her husband, be he never so 
wary. Much better then to put it up; the more he strives in 
it, the more he shall divulge his own shame; make a virtue of 
necessity, and conceal it. Yea, but the world takes notice of it, 
’tis in every man’s mouth: let them talk their pleasure, of whom 
speak they not in this sense? From the highest to the lowest 
they are thus censured all; there is no remedy then but patience. 
It may be ’tis his own fault, and he hath no reason to complain, 
’tis quid pro quo, she is bad, he is worse. “Bethink thyself, 
hast thou not done as much for some of thy neighbours? why 
dost thou require that of thy wife, whicli thou wilt not perform 
thyself?” * Thou rangest like a town bull, “why art thou so 
incensed if she tread awry?”® 
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Be it that some woman break chaste wedlock's laws» 

And leaves her husband and becomes unchaste ; 

Yet commonly it is not without cause, 

She sees her man in sin her goods to waste, 

She feels that he his love from her withdraws, 

And hath on some perhaps less worthy placed. 

Who strike with sword, the scabbard them may strik( 

And sure love crave th love, like asketh like> 

Ea semper studehit, saith Nevisanus,* pares redder e vices\ she 
will quit it if she can. And therefore, as well adviseth SiracJdes, 
cap. ix, I, “teach her not an evil lesson against thyself/' whtch, 
as Jansenius, Lyranus, on this text, and Carthusianus interpret, 
is no otherwise to be understood than that she do thee not a 
mischief. I do not excuse her in accusing thee; but if both 
be naught, mend thyself first; for as the old saying is, A good 
husband makes a good wife. 

Yea, but, thou repliest, 'tis not the like reason betwixt man 
and woman, through her fault my children are bastards, I may 
not endure it; Sit amarulenta, sit imperiosaj prodiga, etc.,^ 
let her scold, brawl, and spend, I care not, modo sit casta ^ so she 
be honest, I could easily bear it; but this I cannot, I may not, 
I will not; my faith, my fame, mine eye must not be touched, 
as the diverb is, Non patitur tacium fama, fides, oculus, I say 
the same of my wife, touch all, use all, take all but this. I 
acknowledge that of Seneca to be true, Nullius boni jucunda 
possessio sine socio, there is no sweet content in the possession 
of any good thing without a companion, this only excepted, 
I say, this. And why this? Even this which thou so much 
abhorrest, it may be for thy progeny's good, better be any man’s 
son than thine,* to be begot of base Irus, poor Seius, or mean 
Maevius, the town swineherd’s, a shepherd’s son: and well is 
he, that like Hercules he hath any two fathers; for thou thyself 
hast peradventure more diseases than an horse, more infirmities 
of body and mind, a cankered soul, crabbed conditions; make 
the worst of it, as it is vulnus insanabile, sic vulnus insensibiUf 
as it is incurable, so it is insensible. But art thou sure it is so? 
res agii ille tuasl^ [does he do thy business for thee?], doth he so 
indeed? It may be thou art over-suspicious, and without a 
cause as some are : if it be octimestris partus, bom at eight months, 
or like him, and him, they fondly suspect he got it; if she speak 
or laugh familiarly with such or such men, then presently she 
is naught with them; such is thy weakness: whereas charity, 
or a well-disposed mind, would interpret all unto the best. St. 
Francis, by (^nce seeing a friar familiarly kissing another man’s 
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wife, was so far from misconceiving it, that he presently kneeled 
down and thanked God there was so much charity left: but they, 
on the other side, will ascribe nothing to natural causes, indulge 
nothing to familiarity, mutual society, friendship; but out of a 
sinister suspicion, presently lock them close, watch them, 
thinking by those means to prevent all such inconveniences, 
that's the way to help it; whereas by such tricks they do 
aggravate the mischief. Tis but in vain to watch that which 
will away. 

Nec custodiri si velit ulla potest ; 

Nec mentem servare potes, licet omnia serves; 

Omnibus exclusis, intus adulter erit.^ 

None can be kept resisting for her part; 

Though body be kept close, within her heart 

Advoutry lurks, t* exclude it there *s no art. 

Argus with an hundred eyes cannot keep her, et hunc unus scepe 
fefellit amor [even he was frequently deceived, and by love 
alone], as in Ariosto: ^ 

If all our hearts were eyes, yet sure, they said, 

We husbands of our wives should be betrayed. 

Hierome holds. Uxor impudica servari non potest, pudica noft 
debet, infida custos castitatis est necessitas, to what end is all 
your custody ? A dishonest woman cannot be kept, an honest 
woman ought not to be kept, necessity is a keeper not to be 
trusted. Difficile custoditur, quod plures amant: that which 
many covet, can hardly be preserved, as Sarisburiensis thinks.® 
I am of iEneas Sylvius' mind, “Those jealous Italians do very 
ill to lock up their wives; for women are of such a disposition, 
they will most covet that which is denied most, and offend least 
when they have free liberty to trespass."^ It is in vain to 
lock her up if she be dishonest; et tyrannicwn imperium, as our 
great master Aristotle calls it, too tyrannical a task, most 
unfit; for when she perceives her husband observes her and 
suspects,® liberius peccat [she sins more freely], saith Nevisanus, 
Toxica zelotypo dedit uxor moecha niarito^ [the adulterous wife 
gave poison to her jealous husband], she is exasperated, seeks 
by all means to vindicate herself, and will therefore offend, 
because she is unjustly suspected. The best course then is 
to let them have their own wills, give them free liberty, without 
any keeping. 

In vain our friends from this do us dehort. 

For beauty will be where is most resort. 
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If she be honest as Lucretia to Collatinus, Laodamia to 
Protesilaus, Penelope to her Ulysses, she will so continue her 
honour, good name, credit: Penelope conjux semper Ulyssis ero 
[I shall always be Penelope the wife of Ulysses] ; and as PhjDcias’ 
wife, in Plutarch, called her husband ‘‘her wealth, treasure, 
world, joy, delight, orb, and sphere,” ^ she will hers. The\ vow 
she made unto her goodman, love, virtue, religion, zeal,\ are 
better keepers than all those locks, eunuchs, prisons; she \will 
not be moved : ' 

A t mihi vel tellus opiem prius ima dehiscat, ^ 

Aut pater omnipoiens adigat me fulmtne ad umbras, 

Pallentes umbras Erebi, noctemque profundam, 

Ante, pudor, quam te violem, aut tua jura resolvam.^ 

First I desire the earth to swallow me. 

Before I violate mine honesty, 

Or thunder from above drive me to hell. 

With those pale ghosts and ugly night to dwell. 


She is resolved with Dido to be chaste; though her husband be 
false, she will be true; and as Octavia writ to her Antony: 

These walls that here do keep me out of sight, 

Shall keep me all unspotted unto thee. 

And testify that I will do thee right, 

I '11 never stain thine house, though thou shame me.® 


Turn her loose to all those Tarquins and satyrs, she will not be 
tempted. In the time of Valence the emperor, saith St. Austin,* 
one Archidamus, a consul of Antioch, offered an hundred pound 
of gold to a fair young wife, and besides to set her husband free, 
who was then sub gravissima ci4Stodia, a dark prisoner, pro 
unius noctis concuhiiu [for one night’s intercourse]; but the 
chaste matron would not accept of it. W’hen one commended 
Theano’s fine arm to his fellows, she took him up short: “Sir, 
’tis not common”;® she is wholly reserved to her husband. 
Bilia had an old man to her spouse, and his breath stunk, so 
that nobody could abide it abroad; ‘^coming home one day he 
reprehended his wife, because she did not tell him of it: she 
vowed unto him, she had told him, but she thought every 
man’s breath had been as strong as his.” ® Tigranes and 
Armenia his lady were invited to supper by King Cyrus: when 
they came home, Tigranes asked his wife how she liked Cyrus, 
and what she did especially commend in him? “she swore she 
did not observe him ; when he replied again, what then she did 
observe, whom she looked on? she made answer, her husband 
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that said he would die for her sake.*' ^ Such are the properties 
and conditions of good women; and if she be well given, she 
will so carry herself; if otherwise she be naught, use all the 
means thou canst, she will be naught. Non deest animus sed 
corruptor [not the will but the seducer is lacking], she hath so 
many lies, excuses, as an hare hath muses, tricks, panders, bawds, 
shifts to deceive, 'tis to no purpose to keep her up, or to reclaim 
her by hard usage. Fair means perad venture may do somewhat. 
Obsequio vinces aptius ipse tuo ^ [you will gain better success by 
giving in]. Men and women are both in a predicament in this 
behalf, so sooner won, and better pacified. Duci volunt, non 
cogi [they want to be led, not forced]; though she be as arrant 
a scold as Xantippe, as cruel as Medea, as clamorous as Hecuba, 
as lustful as Messalina, by such means (if at all) she may be 
reformed- Many patient Grizels,® by their obsequiousness in 
this kind, have reclaimed their husbands from their wandering 
lusts. In Nova Francia^ and Turkey (as Leah, Rachel, and 
Sarah did to Abraham and Jacob) they bring their fairest damsels 
to their husbands* beds; Livia seconded the lustful appetites of 
Augustus; Stratonice, wife to King Deiotarus, did not only 
bring Electra, a fair maid, to her goodman’s bed, but brought 
up the children begot on her, as carefully as if they had been 
her own. I'ertius ifimilius* wife, Cornelia’s mother, perceiving 
her husband’s intemperance, rem dissimulavit, made much of 
the maid, and would take no notice of it. A new-married man, 
when a pickthank friend of his, to curry favour, had showed 
him his wife familiar in private with a young gallant, courting 
and dallying, etc., “Tush,” said he, “let him do his worst, I dare 
trust my wife, though I dare not trust him.” The best remedy 
then is by fair means; if that will not take place, to dissemble 
it as I say, or turn it off with a jest; hear Guevara’s advice in 
this case, Veljoco exctpies,vel silentio eludes [either make a jest of 
it, or ignore it]; for if you take exceptions at everything your 
wife doth, Solomon’s wisdom, Hercules’ valour, Homer’s learning, 
Socrates’ patience, Argus’ vigilancy, will not serve turn. There- 
fore minus malum j a less mischief, Nevisanus holds dissimu- 
late [to dissemble], to be cunarum emptor,^ a buyer of cradles, 
as the proverb is, than to be too solicitous. “A good fellow, 
when his wife was brought to bed before her time, bought half 
a dozen cradles beforehand for so many children, as if his wife 
should continue to bear children every two months.” ’ Pertinax 
the emperor, when one told him a fiddler was too familiar 
with his empress, made no reckoning of it.® And when that 
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Macedonian Philip was upbraided with his wife’s dishonesty, 
cum tot victor regnorum ac poptdorum esset, etc., a conqueror 
of kingdoms could not tame his wife (for she thrust him oit of 
doors), he made a jest of it. Sapientes portant cornua in pectore, 
stulti in frontCj saith Nevisanus, wise men bear their hori^ in 
their hearts, fools on their foreheads. Eumenes, King of Per- 
gamus, was at deadly feud with Perseus of Macedonia, insomuch 
that Perseus, hearing of a journey he was to take to Delphi, teet 
a company of soldiers to intercept him in his passage; they did 
it accordingly, and as they supposed, left him stoned to death. 
The news of this fact was brought instantly to Pergamus; 
Attains, Eumenes’ brother, proclaimed himself king forthwith, 
took possession of the crown, and married Stratonice the queen. 
But by and by, when contrary news was brought, that King 
Eumenes was alive and now coming to the city, he laid by his 
crown, left his wife, as a private man went to meet him and 
congratulate his return. Eumenes, though he knew all par- 
ticulars passed, yet dissembling the matter, kindly embraced 
his brother, and took his wife into his favour again, as if no 
such matter had been heard of or done.^ Jocundo, in Ariosto, 
found his wife in bed with a knave, both asleep, went his ways, 
and would not so much as wake them, much less reprove them 
for it. An honest fellow, finding in like sort his wife had 
played false at tables, and borne a man too many, drew his 
dagger, and swore if he had not been his very friend, he would 
have killed him. Another hearing one had done that for him 
which no man desires to be done by a deputy, followed in a rage 
with his sword drawn, and having overtaken him, laid adultery 
to his charge; the offender, hotly pursued, confessed it was 
true; with which confession he was satisfied, and so left him, 
swearing that if he had denied it he would not have put it up.’-® 
How much better is it to do thus than to macerate himself, 
impatiently to rave and rage, to enter an action (as Arnoldus 
Tilius did in the court of Toulouse against Martin Guerre his 
fellow-soldier, for that he counterfeited his habit and was too 
familiar with his wife), so to divulge his own shame, and to 
remain for ever a cuckold on record! How much better be 
Cornelius Tacitus than Publius Comutus, to contemn in such 
cases, or take no notice of it ! Melius sic errare, quam zelotypice 
curiSf saith Erasmus, se conficere [it is better to make such a 
mistake than to become a prey to jealousy], better be a wittol 
and put it up, than to trouble himself to no purpose. And 
though he will not omnibus dormire [sleep for everyone], 
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be an ass^ as he is an ox, yet to wink at it as many do is not 
amiss at some times, in some cases, to some parties, if it be for 
his commodity, or some great man’s sake, his landlord, patron, 
benefactor (as Galba the Roman, saith Plutarch, ^ did by 
Maecenas, and Phayllus of Argos did by King Philip, when he 
promised him an office on that condition he might lie with 
hrs wife), and so let it pass: 

Pol me hand pcenitet, 

Scilicet boni dimidium dividere cum Jove,'^ 

“It never troubles me” (said Amphitryo) “to be cornuted by 
Jupiter”; let it not molest thee then; be friends with her; 

Tu cum Alcmcna uxore antiquum in graham 
Redi ; ^ 

[Receive Alcmcna to your grace again;] 

let it, I say, make no breach of love between you. Howsoever, 
the best way is to contemn it, which Henry II, King of France, 
advised a courtier of his, jealous of his wife and complaining 
of her unchasteness, to reject it, and comfort himself;^ for he 
that suspects his wife’s incontinency, and fears the Pope’s curse, 
shall never live a merry hour or sleep a quiet night: no remedy 
but patience. When all is done, according to that counsel of 
Nevisanus,“ si vitium uxoris corrigi non potest ^ ferendum est: 
if it may not be helped, it must be endured. Date veniam et 
siistinete taciti [pardon and say nothing], ’tis Sophocles’ advice, 
keep it to thyself, and (which Chrysostom calls palcBstram 
philosophicB et domesticum gymnasium, a school of philosophy), 
put it up. There is no other cure but time to wear it out, 
injuriarum remedium est ohlivio [forgetfulness is the cure of 
wrongs], as if they had drunk a draught of Lethe in Trophonius’ 
den. To conclude, age will bereave her of it, dies dolor em 
minuit, time and patience must end it. 

The mind's affections patience will appease, 

It passions kills, and healeth each disease.* 


Subsect. II . — By prevefition before or after Marriage, Platons 
Community, marry a Courtesan, Philters, Stews, to marry 
one equal in years, fortunes, of a good family, educaiion, 
good place, to use them well, etc. 

Of such medicines as conduce to the cure of this malady 
I have sufficiently treated; there be some good remedies re- 
maining, by way of prevention, precautions, or admonitions, 
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which, if rightly practised, may do much good. Plato, in his 
Commonwealth, to prevent this mischief belike, would have all 
things common, wives and children, all as one: and wjliich 
Caesar in his Commentaries observed of those old Britons Ithat 
first inhabited this land, they had ten or twelve wives allotted 
to such a family, or promiscuously to be used by so many nwn; 
not one to one, as with us, or four, five, or six to one, as\ in 
Turkey. The Nicholaites, a sect that sprung, saith Austin,^ 
from Nicholas the Deacon, would have women indifferent; and 
the cause of this filthy sect was Nicholas the Deacon^s jealousy, 
for which when he was condemned, to purge himself of his 
offence he broached his heresy that it was lawful to lie with 
one another’s wives, and for any man to lie with his: like to 
those Anabaptists in Munster,® that would consort with other 
men’s wives as the spirit moved them; or as Mahomet,® the 
seducing prophet, would needs use women as he list himself, 
to beget prophets; two hundred and five, their Alcoran saith, 
w’ere in love with him, and he as able as forty men.* Amongst 
the old Carthaginians, as Bohemus relates out of Sabellicus,® 
the king of the country lay with the bride the first night, and 
once in a year they wxnt promiscuously all together. Munster, 
Cosmog. Itb. 3, cap. 497, ascribes the beginning of this brutish 
custom (unjustly) to one Picardus, a Frenchman, that invented 
a new sect of Adamites, to go naked as Adam did, and to use 
promiscuous venery at set times. When the priest repeated 
that of Genesis, “Increase and multiply,” out went the candles 
in the place where they met, “and without all respect of age, 
persons, conditions, catch that catch may, every man took her 
that came next,”® etc.; some fasten this on those ancient 
Bohemians and Russians; others on the inhabitants of Mam- 
brium, in the Lucerne valley in Piedmont; ’ and, as I read, it 
w^as practised in Scotland amongst Christians themselves, until 
King Malcolm’s time, the king or the lord of the town had their 
maidenheads. In some parts of India in our age,® and those 
Icelanders,® as amongst the Babylonians of old,^® they will prosti- 
tute their wives and daughters (which Chalcocondylas, a Greek 
modem writer, for want of better intelligence, puts upon us 
Britons) to such travellers or seafaring men as come amongst 
them by chance, to show how far they were from this feral 
vice of jealousy, and how little they esteemed it. The kings of 
Calicut, as Lod. Vertomannus relates, will not touch their wives, 
till one of their Biarmi or high priests have lain first with them, 
to sanctify their wombs. But those Essaei and Montanists, two 
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strange sects of old, were in another extreme, they would not 
marry at all, or have any society with women, “because of their 
intemperance they held them all to be naught.” ^ Nevisanus 
the lawyer, lib. 4, num. 33, Sylv. nupt., would have him that is 
inclined to this malady, to prevent the worst, marry a quean; 
Capiens meretricem, hoc hahet saltern honi quod non decipitur^ 
quia scit earn sic esse, quod non contmgit aliis [the advantage is 
that at least he is not deceived, because he knows what she is; 
which cannot be said of others]. A fornicator in Seneca con- 
stuprated two wenches in a night; for satisfaction, the one 
desired to hang him, the other to marry him. Hieronymus, 
King of Syracuse in Sicily, espoused himself to Pitho, keeper of 
the stews; and Ptolemy took Thais, a common whore, to be his 
wife, had two sons, Leontiscus and Lagus, by her, and one 
daughter Irene: ® ’tis therefore no such unlikely thing. A 
citizen of Eugubine gelded himself to try his wife’s honesty, 
and to be freed from jealousy;® so did a baker in Basil, to the 
same intent.* But of all other precedents in this kind, that of 
Combabus^ is most memorable; who to prevent his master's 
suspicion, for he was a beautiful young man, and sent by 
Seleucus his lord and king, with Stratonice the queen to conduct 
her into Syria, fearing the worst, gelded himself before he 
went, and left his genitals behind him in a box sealed up. His 
mistress by the way fell in love with him, but he, not yielding to 
her, was accused to Seleucus of incontinency (as that Bellerophon 
was in like case falsely traduced by Sthenobcea, to King Proetus 
her husband, cum non posset ad coitum inducere), and that by 
her, and was therefore at his coming home cast into prison: 
the day of hearing appointed, he was sufficiently cleared and 
acquitted, by showing his privities, which to the admiration of 
the beholders he had formerly cut off. The Lydians used to 
geld women whom they suspected, saith Leonicus, Var. hist, 
lib. 3, cap. 49, as well as men. To this purpose Saint Francis, 
because he used to confess women in private, to prevent 
suspicion, and prove himself a maid, stripped himself before 
the Bishop of Assisi and others:® and Friar Leonard for the 
same cause went through Viterbium in Italy without any 
garments. 

Our pseudo-Catholics, to help these inconveniences which 
proceed from jealousy, to keep themselves and their wives 
honest, make severe laws against adultery, present death; and 
withal [for] fornication, a venial sin, as a sink to convey that 
furious and swift stream of concupiscence, they appoint and 
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permit stews, those punks and pleasant sinners, the more to 
secure their wives in all populous cities, for they hold them as 
necessary as churches; and howsoever unlawful, yet to avoid a 
greater mischief to be tolerated in policy, as usury, for the 
hardness of men's hearts; and for this end they have whole 
colleges of courtesans in their towns and cities. Of CsSto's 
mind belike,^ that would have his servants {cum ancillis cong\edi 
coitus causa, definiio cere, ut graviora facinora evitarent, ccet^is 
interim interdicens) familiar with some such feminine creatures, 
to avoid worse mischiefs in his house, and made allowance for it. 
They hold it unpossible for idle persons, young, rich, and lusty, 
so many servants, monks, friars, to live honest, too tyrannical 
a burden to compel them to be chaste, and most unfit to suffer 
poor men, younger brothers, and soldiers at all to marry, as 
those diseased persons, votaries, priests, servants. Therefore, 
as well to keep and ease the one as the other, they tolerate and 
wink at these kind of brothel-houses and stews. Many probable 
arguments they have to prove the lawfulness, the necessity, and 
a toleration of them, as of usury; and without question in policy 
they are not to be contradicted: but altogether in religion. 
Others prescribe philters, spells, charms to keep men and women 
honest. Mulier ut alienum virum non admittat prater suum: 
Accipe fel hirci, et adipem, et exsicca, calescat in oleo, etc., et non 
alium prater te amabit? In Alexi, Porta, etc., plura invenies, 
et multo his absurdiora, uti et in Rhasi, ne mulier virum admittat, 
et maritum solum diligat, etc. But these are most part pagan, 
impious, irreligious, absurd, and ridiculous devices. 

The best means to avoid these and like inconveniences are to 
take away the causes and occasions. To this purpose Varro 
writ Satiram Menippeam^ but it is lost. Patricius * prescribes 
four rules to be observed in choosing of a wife (which whoso 
will may read); Fonseca the Spaniard, in his 45th cap. Amphi- 
tkeat. Amoris, sets down six sj>ecial cautions for men, four for 
women; Sam. Neander, out of Schonbernerus, five for men, 
five for women; Anthony Guevara many good lessons; 
Cleobulus two alone, ^ others otherwise ; as first to make a good 
choice in marriage, to invite Christ to their wedding, and which 
St. Ambrose adviseth,® Deum conjugii prasidem habere [to let 
God preside over the wedding], and to pray to Him for her 
{A Domino enim datur uxor prudens [a prudent wife is the gift 
of God], Prov. xix), not to be too rash and precipitate in his 
election, to run upon the first he meets, or dote on every stout 
fair piece be sees, but to choose her as much by his ears as 
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eyes, to be well advised whom he takes, of what age, etc., and 
cautelous in his proceedings. An old man should not marry 
a young woman, nor a young woman an old man: 

Quam male inaquales veniunt ad aratra juvenci! ^ 

[How ill come ill-matched oxen to the plough !] 

such matches must needs minister a perpetual cause of suspicion, 
and be distasteful to each other. 

Noctua ut in iumulis, super atque cadaver a bubo, 

Talis apud Sophoclem nostra puella sedei.^ 

Night-crows on tombs, owl sits on carcass dead. 

So lies a wench with Sophocles in bed. 

For Sophocles, as Athenaeus® describes him, was a very old 
man, as cold as January, a bed-fellow of bones, and doted yet 
upon Archippe, a young courtesan, than which nothing can be 
more odious, Senex maritus uxori juveni ingratus est^^ an old 
man is a most unwelcome guest to a young wench, unable, unfit ; 

A mplexus suos fugiunt puellce, 

Omnis horret Amor Venusque Hymenque.^ 

[Maidens shun his embraces; Cupid, Venus, and Hymen 
all shudder at him ] 

And as in like case a good fellow that had but a peck of com 
weekly to grind, yet would needs build a new mill for it, found 
his error eftsoons, for either he must let his mill lie waste, pull 
it quite down, or let others grind at it: so these men, etc. 

Seneca therefore disallows all such unseasonable matches, 
habent enim maledicti locum crehrcR nuptice [frequent weddings 
bring ill-repute]. And as Tully farther inveighs,® ‘”tis unfit 
for any, but ugly and filthy in old age.” Turpe senilis amor 
[an old man’s love is vile], one of the three things God hateth.’ 
Plutarch, in his book contra Coloten, rails downright at such 
kind of marriages, which are attempted by old men, qui jam 
corpora impotenti^ et a voluptaiibus deserti, peccant animo [who, 
being impotent in body and past pleasure, yet sin in their minds], 
and makes a question whether in some cases it be tolerable at 
least for such a man to many, qui Venerem affectat sine virihus, 
that is now past those venereous exercises, “as a gelded man 
lies with a virgin and sighs ” (Ecclus. xxx, 20), and now com- 
plains with him in Petronius, Funerata est hmc pars jam^ qwE 
fuit olim Achillea [this part is dead and buried which was once 
Achillean], he is quite done: 
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Vixit puellcB nuper idoneus, 

Et militavit non sine gloria.^ 

[He has had his day with the girls, and served with 
some credit in the field of love.] 

But the question is whether he may delight himself as those 
priapean popes, which, in their decrepit age, lay commonly 
between two wenches every night, contactu for mos arum et ^n- 
trectatione, num adhuc gaudeat; and as many doting sires do to 
their own shame, their children’s undoing, and their familie^s’ 
confusion: he abhors it, tanquam ab agresti et funoso domino 
jugiendum, it must be avoided as a bedlam-master, and not 
obeyed. 

A lecto 

Ipsa faces preefert nuhentihus, et malus Hymen 
Triste ululat, 

[Alecto herself holds the torch at the nuptials, and 
ill-boding Hymen makes sad wail,] 

the devil himself makes such matches. Levinus Lemnius ^ 
reckons up three things which generally disturb the peace of 
marriage; the first is when they marry intempestive or unseason- 
ably, ‘*as many mortal men marry precipitately and incon- 
siderately when they are effete and old ; the second, when they 
marry unequally for fortunes and birth; the third, when a sick 
impotent person weds one that is sound”; novee nuptce spes 
frustratur [the hope of the bride is cheated]: many dislikes 
instantly follow. Many doting dizzards, it may not be denied, 
as Plutarch confesseth, recreate themselves with such obsolete, 
unseasonable, and filthy remedies” (so he calls them), “with 
a remembrance of their former pleasures; against nature they 
stir up their dead flesh”;® but an old lecher is abominable; 
midier tertio nuhetis, Nevisanus holds, ^ preesumitur lubrica et 
inconstanSj a woman that marries a third time may be presumed 
to be no honester than she should. Of them both, thus Ambrose 
concludes in his Comment upon Luke: “They that are coupled 
together, not to get children, but to satisfy their lust, are not 
husbands, but fornicators”;® with whom St. Austin consents: 
matrimony without hope of children, non matrimonium, sed 
concuhium did debet, is not a wedding but a jumbling or coupling 
together. In a word, except they wed for mutual society, help 
and comfort one of another, in which respects, though Tiberius 
deny it,® without question old folks may well marry, for some- 
times a man hath most need of a wife, according to Puccius, 
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when he hath no need of a wife; otherwise it is most odious, 
when an old Acherontic dizzard, that hath one foot in his 
grave, a silicernium [funeral feast], shall flicker after a young 
wench that is blithe and bonny, 

salaciorque 

Verno passere, et albulis columbis.^ 

[And more lustful than the sparrow in spring or the 
snow-white doves.] 

What can be more detestable? 

Tu cano capite amas, senex nequissime? 

Jam plenus cstalis, ammaque fcetida, 

Senex hircosus, tu oscular e mulierem? 

Utine adiens vomitum potius excutias.* 

Thou old goat, hoary lecher, naughty man, 

With stinking breath, art thou in love.^ 

Must thou be slavering? she spews to see 
Thy filthy face, it doth so move. 

Vet, as some will, it is much more tolerable for an old man to 
marry a young woman (Our Lady’s match they call it), for 
eras erit midier [she will soon be middle-aged], as he said in 
Tully, Cato the Roman, Critobulus in Xenophon,® Traquellus 
of late,^ Julius Scaliger, etc., and many famous precedents we 
have in that kind; but not e contra [of the opposite kind]: ’tis 
not held fit for an ancient woman to match with a young man. 
For as Varro will, Anus dum ludit morti delicias facit [when an 
old woman disports herself, she makes Death merry], ’tis 
Charon’s match between Cascus and Casca,^ and the devil him- 
self is surely well pleased with it. And therefore, as the poet 
inveighs,® thou old Vetustilla, bed-ridden quean, that art now 
skin and bones, 

Cut ires capilli, quaiuorque sunt dentes. 

Pectus cicadce, crusculumque formiccB, 

Rugosiorem qucB geris stola frontem, 

Et aranerum casstbus pares mammas. 

That hast three hairs, four teeth, a breast 
Like grasshopper, an emmet's crest, 

A skin more rugged than thy coat, 

And dugs like spider’s web to boot. 

Must thou marry a youth again ? And yet ducenias ire nuptum 
post mortes amant [they want to marry again after burying a 
hundred husbands]: howsoever it is, as Apuleius’ gives out of 
his Meroe, congressus annosus, pestilens, abhorrendus, a pestilent 
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match, abominable, and not to be endured. In such case how 
can they otherwise choose but be jealous? how should they 
agree one with another? This inequality is not in years, only, 
but in birth, fortunes, conditions, and all good qualities J 
Si qua voles apte nubere, nube pari} \ 

[If you want a suitable match, marry one of your own \ 
station.] ^ 

Tis my counsel, saith Anthony Guevara, to choose such a ^ne. 
Civis civem ducat, nobilis nohilem, let a citizen match wit^ a 
citizen, a gentleman with a gentlewoman; he that observes not 
this precept (saith he) non generum sed malum genium, non 
nuTum sed furiam, non vitcB comitem, sed litis fomitem domi 
habebitj instead of a fair wife shall have a fury, for a fit son-in- 
law a mere fiend, etc. Examples are too frequent. 

Another main caution fit to be observed is this, that though 
they be equal in years, birth, fortunes, and other condition.s, 
yet they do not omit virtue and good education, which Musonius 
and Antipater so much inculcate in Stobaeus. 

Dos est magfta patentum 
Virius, et metuens alterius viri 
Certo feeder e castiias. 

[The best dowry is a good parentage, and firm chastity 
that fears a stranger's touch.] 


If, as Plutarch adviseth, one must eat modium salis, a bushel 
of salt with him, before he choose his friend, what care should 
be had in choosing a wife, his second self, how solicitous should 
he be to know her qualities and behaviour! and when he is 
assured of them, not to prefer birth, fortune, beauty, before 
bringing up, and good conditions. Cocuage, god of cuckolds, 
as one merrily said,^ accompanies the goddess Jealousy, both 
follow the fairest, by Jupiter's appointment, and they sacrifice 
to them together: beauty and honesty seldom agree; straight 
personages have often crooked manners; fair faces, foul vices; 
good complexions, ill conditions. Suspicionis plena res est, et 
insidiarum, beauty (saith Chrysostom is full of treachery and 
suspicion: he that hath a fair wife cannot have a worse mischief, 
and yet most covet it, as if nothing else in marriage but that 
and wealth were to be respected. Francis Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, was so curious in this behalf, that he would not marry 
the Duke of Mantua's daughter, except he might see her naked 
first: * which Lycurgus appointed in his laws, and Moms in 
his Utopian commonwealth approves. In Italy, as a traveller 
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observes,^ if a man have three or four daughters^ or more, and 
they prove fair, they are married eftsoons; if deformed, they 
change their lovely names of Luda, Cynthia, Camaena, call them 
Dorothy, Ursula, Bridget, and so put them into monasteries, 
as if none were fit for marriage, but such as are eminently fair: 
but these are erroneous tenents: a modest virgin, well condi- 
tioned, to such a fair stout piece is much to be preferred. If 
thou wilt avoid them, take away all causes of suspicion and 
jcalousy,marry a coarse piece,fetch her from Cassandra’s temple,^ 
which was wont in Italy to be a sanctuary of all deformed 
maids, and so thou shalt be sure that no man will make thee 
cuckold, but for spite. A citizen of Byzance in Thrace had a 
filthy, dowdy, deformed slut to his wife, and finding her in bed 
with another man, cried out as one amazed: 0 miser! quce te 
necessiias hue adegit? “0 thou wretch, what necessity brought 
thee hither?” as well he might; for who can affect such a one? 
But this is warily to be understood, most offend in another 
extreme, they prefer wealth before beauty, and so she be rich, 
they care not how she look; but these are all out as faulty as 
the rest. Attendenda uxor is forma j as Sarisburiensis adviseth,® 
ne si alteram aspexeris^ mox earn sordere pules [pay heed to your 
wife’s appearance, lest on seeing some other woman you should 
find her distasteful], as the knight in Chaucer that was married 
to an old woman. 

And all day after hid him as an owl, 

So woe was him his wife looked so foul. 

Have a care of thy wife’s complexion, lest whilst thou seest 
another, thou loathest her, she prove jealous, thou naught: 

Si tibi deformis conjux, si serva venusta, 

Ne utaris serva, 

[If you have an ugly wife and a handsome maid, abstain 
from the maid ] 

I can perhaps give instance, Molesium est possiderCy quod nemo 
habere dignetur, [it is] a misery to possess that which no man 
likes: on the other side, difficile cusiodiiur quod plures amant [it is 
difficult to keep that which many covet]. And as the bragging 
soldier vaunted in the comedy, nimia est miseria ptdehrum esse 
hominem nimis [it is a great misery to be so very handsome]. 
Scipio did never so hardly besiege Carthage as these young 
gallants will beset thine house, one with wit or person, another 
with wealth, etc. If she be fair, saith Guazzo, she will be 
suspected howsoever. Both extremes are naught, pulckra cito 
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adamatuf^ fosda facile concupiscily the one is soon beloved, 
the other loves; one is hardly kept, because proud and arrogant, 
the other not worth keeping; what is to be done in this case? 
Ennius, in Menelippe, adviseth thee as a friend to take statam 
formamj si vis habere incolumem pudicitiam, one of a middle 
size, neither too fair, nor too foul: 

Nec formosa magis quam mihi casta placet : ^ ^ 

[Beauty pleases me not more than chastity ;] 

with old Cato, though fit, let her beauty be neque lectissifna, 
neque illiberalis [neither too exquisite, nor without charm], 
between both. This I approve; but of the other two I resolve 
with Sarisburiensis, ccBtens paribus, both rich alike, endowed 
alike, majort miseria dejormts habetur quam formosa servatur, 
I had rather marry a fair one, and put it to the hazard, than 
be troubled with a blowze; but do thou as thou wilt, I speak 
only of myself. 

Howsoever, quod iierum moneo, I would advdse thee this much, 
be she fair or foul, to choose a wife out of a good kindred, 
parentage, well brought up, in an honest place. 

Primum animo libi proponas quo sanguine creta, 

Qua forma, qua cBtate, tfuib usque ante omnta virgo 
Moribus, in junctos veniat nova nupta penates.^ 

[Consider first whence she springs, what is her 
appearance, her age, above all her character.] 

He that marries a wife out of a suspected inn or alehouse, buys 
a horse in Smithfield, and hires a servant in Paul’s, as the 
diverb is, shall likely have a jade to his horse, a knave for his 
man, an arrant honest woman to his wife. Filia prcesiimitur 
esse matri similis [the daughter is presumed to be like her 
mother], saith Nevisanus,^ “such a mother, such a daughter”;* 
mali corvi malum ovum [like crow, like egg], cat to her kind. 

Scilicet exspectas ut tradat mater honestos 
Atque altos mores quam quos habet? ® 

[Do you really think that the mother can transmit a 
good character which she has not herself?] 

If the mother be dishonest, in all likelihood the daughter will 
mairizare, take after her in all good qualities, 

Creden* Pasiphee non tauripotente futuram 
T aeuripetam ? 

It the dam trot, the foal will not amble. My last caution is, 
that a woman do not bestow herself upon a fool, or an apparent 
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melancholy person; jealousy is a symptom of that disease, and 
fools have no moderation. Justina, a Roman lady, was much 
persecuted, and after made away by her jealous husband, she 
caused and enjoined this epitaph, as a caveat to others, to be 
engraven on her tomb: 

Discite ab exemplo JusiincB, discite patres, 

Ne nubat faiuo film vestra viro, etc.^ 

Learn parents all, and by Jiistina's case, 

Your children to no dizzards for to place. 

After marriage, I can give no better admonitions than to use 
their wives well, and which a friend of mine told me that was a 
married man, I will tell you as good cheap, saith Nicostratus in 
Stobacus: 2 to avoid future strife, and for quietness’ sake, ‘*when 
you are in bed, take heed of your wife’s flattering speeches 
overnight, and curtain sermons in the morning.” Let them do 
their endeavour likewise to maintain them to their means, 
which Patricius ingeminates,^ and let them have liberty with 
discretion, as time and place requires: many women turn queans 
by compulsion, as Nevisanus observes,^ because their husbands 
are so hard, and keep them so short in diet and apparel, paupertas 
cogit eas meretricari, poverty and hunger, want of means, makes 
them dishonest, or bad usage; their churlish behaviour forceth 
them to fly out, or bad examples, they do it to cry quittance. 
In the other extreme some are too liberal, as the proverb is, 
Turdus malum sibi cacat, they make a rod for their own tails, as 
Candaules did to Gyges in Herodotus,® commend his wife’s 
beauty himself, and besides would needs have him see her 
naked. Whilst they give their wives too much liberty to gad 
abroad, and bountiful allowance, they are accessory to their 
own miseries; animce uxoriim pessime olent, as Plautus jibes, 
they have deformed souls, and by their painting and colours 
procure odium mariti, their husband’s hate, especially cum 
niiseri vtscaniur lahra mariti^ [when they make their poor 
husband’s lips sticky]. Besides, their wives (as Basil notes’) 
inipudenter se expoftiint masculorum aspectibus, jactantes tunicas j 
et coram tripudiantes, impudently thrust themselves into other 
men’s companies, and by their indecent wanton carriage pro- 
voke and tempt the spectators. Virtuous women should keep 
house; and ’twas well performed and ordered by the Greeks^ 

Mulier ne qua in publicum 
Spectandam se sine arbitro preeheat viro; 

[That a woman should not show herself in public 
unaccompanied by her husband;! 
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which made Phidias belike at Elis paint Venus treading on a 
tortoise, a symbol of women’s silence and housekeeping. For 
a woman abroad and alone is like a deer broke out of a park, 
quam mille venatores insequuntur , whom every hunter follows; 
and besides in such places she cannot so well vindicate I herself, 
but as that virgin Dinah (Gen. xxxiv, 2), “going for to see the 
daughters of the land,” lost her virginity, she may beUefiled 
and overtaken of a sudden. \ 

Imbelles dama quid nisi prcBda sumus? \ 

[We helpless deer are only to be hunted.] 

And therefore I know not what philosopher he was, that would 
have women come but thrice abroad all their time, “to be 
baptized, married, and buried”;^ but he was too strait-laced. 
Let them have their liberty in good sort, and go in good sort, 
modo non annos viginti cetatis sux domi relinquant, as a good fellow 
said, so that they look not twenty years younger abroad than 
they do at home, they be not spruce, neat, angels abroad, 
beasts, dowdies, sluts at home; but seek by all means to please 
and give content to their husbands: to be quiet above all things, 
obedient, silent and patient; if they be incensed, angry, chide 
a little, their wives must not cample again,^ but take it in good 
part. An honest woman, I cannot now tell where she dwelt, but 
by report an honest woman she was, hearing one of her gossips 
by chance complain of her husband’s impatience, told her an 
excellent remedy for it, and gave her withal a glass of water, 
which when he brawled she should hold still in her mouth, and 
that toties qvioties, as often as he chid; she did so two or three 
times with good success, and at length seeing her neighbour, 
gave her great thanks for it, and would needs know the in- 
gredients, she told her in brief what it was, “fair water,” and 
no more: for it was not the water, but her silence which per- 
formed the cure.® Let every froward woman imitate this 
example, and be quiet within doors, and (as M. Aurelius pre- 
scribes *) a necessary caution it is to be observed of all good 
matrons that love their credits, to come little abroad, but 
follow their work at home, look to their household affairs and 
private business, xconomix incumhentes, be sober, thrifty, wary, 
circumspect, modest, and compose themselves to live to their 
husbands’ means, as a good housewife should do, 

Qua studiis gauisa coli, partita labores 

Pallet opus cantu, forma assimulata corona 
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Cura puellaris, circum fusosque rotasque 
Cum velvet, etc.* 

[Who delights in the abour of the distafi, beguiling 
her work with song, her maids working in a 
ring round her, as she turns the wheel and the 
spindle.] 

Howsoever ’tis good to keep them private^ not in prison: 

Quisquis custodit uxorem vectibus et seris, 

Etsi sibi sapiens, stultus est, et nihil sapit,^ 

[Whoso guards a wife with bolts and bars may think 
himself clever, but is really a fool.] 

Read more of this subject, HoroL princ. lib, 2, per totufU] 
Amisaeus, Polit. ; Cyprian; Tertullian; Bossus, de mulier apparat . ; 
Godefridus, de amor. lib. 2, cap. 4; Levinus Lemnius, cap. 54, de 
institut. Christ,] Barbarus, de re uxor. lib. 2, cap. 2; Franciscus 
Patricius, de institut. reipub. lib. 4, tit. 4 et 5, de officio mariti et 
uxoris] Christ. Fonseca, Amphitheat. Amor. cap. 45; Sam. 
Neander, etc. 

These cautions concern him; and if by those or liis own 
discretion otherwise he cannot moderate himself, his friends 
must not be wanting by their wisdom, if it be possible, to give 
the party grieved satisfaction, to prevent and remove the 
occasions, objects, if it may be to secure him. If it be one 
alone, or many, to consider whom he suspects or at what times, 
in what place he is most incensed, in what companies. Nevi- 
sanus ® makes a question whether a young physician ought to 
be admitted in cases of sickness, into a new-married man’s 
house, to administer a julep, a syrup, or some such physic. The 
Persians of old would not suffer a young physician to come 
amongst women. Apollonides Cous made Artaxerxes cuckold, 
and was after buried alive for it.^ A gaoler in Aristaenetus had 
a fine young gentleman to his prisoner; in commiseration of his 
youth and person he let him loose, to enjoy the liberty of the 
prison, but he unkindly made him a cornuto.^ Menelaus gave 
good welcome to Paris a stranger, his whole house and family 
were at his command, but he ungently stole away his best- 
beloved wife. The like measure was offered to Agis, King of 
Lacedaemon, by Alcibiades® an exile, for his good entertain- 
ment; he was too familiar with Timaea his wife, begetting a 
child of her, called Leotychides, and bragging moreover, when 
he came home to Athens, that he had a son should be Ung of 
the Lacedemonians. If such objects were removed, no doubt 
but the parties might easily be satisfied, or that they could use 
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them gently and entreat them well, not to revile them, scoff at, 
hate them, as in such cases commonly they do; ’tis an human 
infirmity, a miserable vexation, and they should not add grief to 
grief, nor aggravate their misery, but seek to please, and by all 
means give them content, by good counsel, removing such qffen- 
sive objects, or by mediation of some discreet friends. Iih old 
Rome there was a temple erected by the matrons to that y 
placa Dea ^ [husband-placating goddess], another to T^nus 
Verttcordiaj quce maritos uxoribus reddebat benevolos [ Venus \ the 
Turner of Hearts, who makes husbands well disposed to t^eir 
wives], whither (if any difference happened between man ind 
wife) they did instantly resort: there they did offer sacrifice; a 
white hart, Plutarch records, sine felle, without the gall (some say 
the like of Juno^s temple), and make their prayers for conjugal 
peace: before some indifferent arbitrators and friends, the 
matter was heard between man and wife, and commonly com- 
posed.^ In our times we want no sacred churches or good men 
to end such controversies, if use were made of them. Some 
say that precious stone called beryllus,® others a diamond, hath 
excellent virtue, contra hostium injurias, et conjugaios invictm 
conciliate, to reconcile men and wives, to maintain unity and 
love; you may try this when you will, and as you see cause. 
If none of all these means and cautions will take place, I know 
not what remedy to prescribe, or whither such persons may 
go for ease, except they can get into the same Turkey paradise,* 
“where they shall have as many fair wives as they will them- 
selves, with clear eyes, and such as look on none but their own 
husbands,” no fear, no danger of being cuckolds; or else I would 
have them observe that strict rule of Alphonsus, to marry a deaf 
and dumb man to a blind woman.^ If this will not help, let 
them, to prevent the worst, consult with an astrologer,® and see 
whether the significators in her horoscope agree with his, that 
they be not in signis et partibus odiose intuentibus aut imperanti- 
hus, sed mutuo et amice antisciis et obedientibus [in signs and 
quarters of hostile aspect and command, but in such as are 
friendly and mutually obliging], otherwise (as they hold) there 
will be intolerable enmities between them: or else get him 
sigillum Veneris, a characteristical seal stamped in the day and 
hour of Venus, when she is fortunate, with such and such set 
words and charms, which Villanovanus and Leo Suavius pre- 
scribe, ex sigillis magicis Salomonis, Hermeiis, Raguelis, etc., 
with many such, which Alexis, Albertus, and some of our 
natural magicians put upon us: £7/ mulier cum aliquo adulterare 
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non possitj incide de capillis ejus, etc. [to prevent a woman 
committing adultery, cut from her hair, etc.], and he shall surely 
be gracious in all women’s eyes, and never suspect or disagree 
with his own wife so long as he wears it. If this course be not 
approved, and other remedies may not be had, they must in 
the last place sue for a divorce; but that is somewhat difficult 
to effect, and not all out so fit. For as Felisacus in his tract 
de justa uxore urgeth, if that law of Constantine the Great, or 
that of Theodosius and Valentinian, concerning divorce, were 
in use in our times, innumeras propemodum viduas haheremuSy 
et ccehbes viroSy we should have almost no married couples left. 
Try therefore those former remedies; or, as Tertullian^ reports 
of Democritus, that put out his eyes because he could not look 
upon a woman without lust, and was much troubled to see that 
which he might not enjoy, let him make himself blind, and so 
he shall avoid that care and molestation of watching his wife. 
One other sovereign remedy I could repeat, an especial antidote 
against jealousy, an excellent cure, but I am not now disposed 
to tell it, not that like a covetous empiric I conceal it for any 
gain, but some other reasons, I am not willing to publish it; 
if you be very desirous to know it, when I meet you next I will 
peradventure tell you what it is in your ear. This is the best 
counsel I can give; which he that hath need of, as occasion 
serves, may apply unto himself. In the meantime, Di talem 
terns avertite pestem [ye gods, avert such a plague from the 
earth], as the proverb is; from heresy, jealousy and frenzy, 
good Lord, deliver us. 

SECT IV. MEMB. 1. 

Subsect. I. — Religious Melancholy. Its Object God; what His 
Beauty is ; how it allureth. The Parts arid Parties ajj'ected 

That there is such a distinct species of love-melancholy, no man 
hath ever yet doubted; but whether this subdivision of Religious 
Melancholy be warrantable, it may be controverted. 

Pergite Piertdes, medio nec calle vagantem 
Linquite me, qua nulla pedum vestigia ducunt, 

Nulla rotcB currus testanlur signa prioress 
[Onward, ye Muses, nor forsake me in the midst of 
my journey where no footsteps guide me, no 
forerunner hath left trace of carriage-wheel.] 

I have no pattern to follow as in some of the rest, no man to 
imitate. No physician hath as yet distinctly written of it as 
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of the other; all acknowledge it a most notable symptom, some 
a cause, but few a species or kind. Aretaeus,^ Alexander, Rhasis, 
Avicenna, and most of our late writers, as Gordonius, Fuchsius, 
Plater, Bruel, Montaltus, etc., repeat it as a symptom. “Some 
seem to be inspired of the Holy Ghost, some take upon tbem to 
be prophets,® some are addicted to new opinions, some loretell 
strange things de statu mundi et Antichristi*^ saith Goraonius. 
Some will prophesy of the end of the world to a day almost, 
and the fall of the Antichrist, as they have been addictpd or 
brought up; for so melancholy works with them, as LaureVitius 
holds.® If they have been precisely given, all their meditations 
tend that way, and in conclusion produce strange effects; the 
humour imprints symptoms according to their several inclina- 
tions and conditions, which makes Guianerius * and Felix Plater ® 
put too much devotion, blind zeal, fear of eternal punishment 
and that last judgment for a cause of those enthusiastics and 
desperate persons; but some do not obscurely make a distinct 
species of it, dividing love-melancholy into that whose object 
is women, and into the other whose object is God. Plato^ in 
Convivioy makes mention of two distinct furies; and amongst 
our neoterics, Hercules de Saxonia, lib, i Fmci, med, cap. 16, 
cap. de melanch., doth expressly treat of it in a distinct species. 
“ Love-melancholy “ (saith he) “is twofold: the first is that (to 
which peradventure some will not vouchsafe this name or species 
of melancholy) affection of those which put God for their object, 
and are altogether about prayer, fasting, etc.; the other about 
women.''® Peter Forestus in his Observations delivereth as 
much in the same words: and Felix Platerus, de mentis alienat, 
cap. 3, Frequentisswia est ejus species, in qua curanda scepissime 
multum fui impeditus; 'tis a frequent disease; and they have 
a ground of what they say, forth of Aretjeus and Plato. Aretaeus, 
an old author, in his third book, cap. 6, doth so divide love- 
melancholy, and derives this second from the first, which comes 
by inspiration or otherwise.*^ Plato in his Pheedrus hath these 
words: “Apollo’s priests in Delphi, and at Dodona, in their 
fury do many pretty feats, and benefit the Greeks, but never 
in their right wits.”® He makes them all mad, as well he 
might; and he that shall but consider that superstition of old, 
those prodigious effects of it (as in its place I will show the several 
furies of our fatidici dii [prophetic gods], pythonissas, sibyls, 
enthusiasts, pseudoprophets, heretics, and schismatics in these 
our latter ages), shall instantly confess, that all the world again 
eannot afford so much matter of madness, so many stupend 
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sjnnptoms, as superstition, heresy, schism hath brought out: 
that this species alone may be paralleled to all the former, 
hath a greater latitude and more miraculous effects; that it 
more besots and infatuates men than any other above named 
whatsoever, doth more harm, works more disquietness to man- 
kind, and hath more crucified the souls of mortal men (such hath 
been the devil's craft) than wars, plagues, sicknesses, dearth, 
famine, and all the rest. 

Give me but a little leave, and I will set before your eyes in 
brief a stupend, vast, infinite ocean of incredible madness and 
folly: a sea full of shelves and rocks, sands, gulfs, euripes and 
contrary tides, full of fearful monsters, uncouth shapes, roaring 
waves, tempests, and siren calms, halcyonian seas, unspeakable 
misery, such comedies and tragedies, such absurd and ridiculous, 
feral and lamentable fits, that I know not whether they are 
more to be pitied or derided, or may be believed, but that we 
daily see the same still practised in our days, fresh examples, 
nova novitia, fresh objects of misery and madness in this kind 
that are still represented unto us, abroad, at home, in the 
midst of us, in our bosoms. 

But before I can come to treat of these several errors and 
obliquities, their cause, symptoms, affections, etc., I must say 
something necessarily of the object of this love, God Himself, 
what this love is, how it allurcth, whence it proceeds, and 
(which is the cause of all our miseries) how we mistake, wander 
and swerve from it. 

Amongst all those divine attributes that God doth vindicate 
to Himself, eternity, omnipotency, immutability, wisdom, 
majesty, justice, mercy, etc.. His beauty is not the least.^ 
‘‘One thing,” saith David, “have I desired of the Lord, and that 
I will still desire, to behold the beauty of the Lord ” (Ps. xxvii, 4). 
“And out of Sion, which is the perfection of beauty, hath God 
sliined” (Ps. 1, 2 ). All other creatures are fair, I confess, and 
many other objects do much enamour us, a fair house, a fair 
horse, a comely person. “I am amazed,” said Austin, “when I 
look up to heaven and behold the beauty of the stars, the beauty 
of angels, principalities, powers; who can express it? who can 
sufficiently commend or set out this beauty which appears in us? 
so fair a body, so fair a face, eyes, nose, cheeks, chin, brows, all 
fair and lovely to behold; besides the beauty of the soul which 
cannot be discerned. If we so labour and be so much affected 
with the comeliness of creatures, how should we be ravished 
with that admirable lustre of God Himself?” ‘ If ordinary 
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beauty have such a prerogative and power, and what is amiable 
and fair, to draw the eyes and ears, hearts and affections of all 
spectators unto it, to move, win, entice, allure, how shall this 
divine form ravish our souls, which is the fountain and quint- 
essence of all beauty? Cesium pulchrum^ sed pulchrjor ceslijahri- 
cator ; if heaven be so fair, the sun so fair, how much fair^ shall 
He be, that made them fair? ‘‘For by the greatness and Beauty 
of the creatures, proportionally the maker of them is ^een" 
(Wisd. xiii, 5). If there be such pleasure in beholding a b^jauti- 
ful person alone, and, as a plausible sermon, he so much Effect 
us, what shall this beauty of God Himself, that is infinitely 
fairer than all creatures, men, angels, etc.? Omnis pulchritude 
florumj hominum, angeloruMy ei return omnium pulcherrimarum 
ad Dei pulchritudinem collata, nox est ei tenebree} all other beauties 
are night itself, mere darkness, to this our inexplicable, incom- 
prehensible, unspeakable, eternal, infinite, admirable, and divine 
beauty. This lustre, pulchritudo omnium pulcherrima [a beauty 
surpassing all other beauties], this beauty and “splendour of 
the divine Majesty” ^ is it that draws all creatures to it^ to 
seek it, love, admire, and adore it; and those heathens, pagans, 
philosophers, out of those relics they have yet left of God^s 
image, are so far forth incensed, as not only to acknowledge a 
God, but, though after their own inventions, to stand in admira- 
tion of His bounty, goodness, to adore and seek Him; the 
magnificence and structure of the world itself, and beauty of 
all His creatures, His goodness, providence, protection, enforceth 
them to love Him, seek Him, fear Him, though a wrong way 
to adore Him: but for us that are Christians, regenerate, that 
are His adopted sons, illuminated by His word, having the eyes 
of our hearts and understandings opened, how fairly doth He 
offer and expose Himself! Ambit nos Deus (Austin saith) donis 
ei forma sua, He woos us by His beauty, gifts, promises, to 
come unto Him; “the whole Scripture is a message, an exhorta 
tion, a love-letter to this purpose,” ® to incite us and invite us, 
“God’s epistle,” as Gregory calls it, “to His creatures.”* He 
sets out His Son and His Church in that epithalamium or 
mystical Song of Solomon, to enamour us the more, comparing 
His head to fine gold, “His locks curled and black as a raven” 
(Cant. V, ii); “His eyes like doves on rivers of waters, w^ashed 
with milk; His lips as lilies, drooping down pure juice; His hands 
as rings of gold set with chrysolite”: and His Church to “a 
vineyard, a garden enclosed, a fountain of living waters, an 
orchard of pomegranates, with sweet scents of safiron, spike, 
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calamus and cinnamon, and all the trees of incense, as the 
chief spices, the fairest amongst women, no spot in her, His 
sister. His spouse, undefiled, the only daughter of her mother,^ 
dear unto her, fair as the moon, pure as the sun, looking out as 
the morning”; that by these figures, that glass, these spiritual 
eyes of contemplation, we might perceive some resemblance of 
His beauty, the love between His Church and Him. And so 
in the forty-fifth Psalm this beauty of His Church is compared 
to a “queen in a vesture of gold of Ophir, embroidered raiment 
of needlework, that the king might take pleasure in her beauty.” 
To incense us further yet, John, in his Apocalypse, * makes a 
description of that heavenly Jerusalem, the beauty of it, and in 
it the Maker of it; likening it to “a city of pure gold, like unto 
clear glass, shining and garnished with all manner of precious 
stones, having no need of sun or moon: for the Lamb is the 
light of it, the glory of God doth illuminate it”; to give us to 
understand the infinite glory, beauty and happiness of it. Not 
that it is no fairer than these creatures to which it is compared, 
but that this vision of his, this lustre of His divine Majesty, 
cannot otherwise be expressed to our apprehensions, “no tongue 
can tell, no heart can conceive it,” as Paul saith. Moses himself 
(Exod. xxxiii, 18), when he desired to see God in His glory, was 
answered that he might not endure it, no man could see His 
face and live. Sensihile forte destruit sensum, a strong object 
overcometh the sight, according to that axiom in philosophy: 
fulgorem solis ferre non poles j multo magis Creatoris : if thou 
canst not endure the sunbeams, how canst thou endure that 
fulgor and brightness of Him that made the sun? The sun 
itself, and all that we can imagine, are but shadows of it, ’tis 
visio pmcellens [a marvellous sight], as Austin calls it,® the 
quintessence of beauty this, “which far exceeds the beauty of 
heavens, sun and moon, stars, angels, gold and silver, woods, 
fair fields, and whatsoever is pleasant to behold ” All those 
other beauties fail, vary, are subject to corruption, to loathing; 
“but this is an immortal vision, a divine beauty, an immortal 
love, an indefatigable love and beauty,” ^ with sight of which 
we shall never be tired nor wearied, but still the more we see 
the more we shall covet Him.” For as one saith,® “Where 
this vision is, there is absolute beauty; and where is that beauty, 
from the same fountain comes all pleasure and happiness; 
neither can beauty, pleasure, happiness, be separated from 
His vision or sight, or His vision from beauty, pleasure, happi- 
ness.” In this life we have but a glimpse of this beauty and 
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hs^piness: we shall hereafter, as John saith, see Him as He is: 
thine eyes, as Isaiah promiseth (xxxiii, 17), “shall behold the 
King in His glory/* then shall we be perfectly enamoured, have 
a full fruition of it, desire, behold and love Him alone ^ the 
most amiable and fairest object, or summum bonutn, or cniefest 
good.^ I 

This likewise should we now have done, had not our wilAbeen 
corrupted; and as we are enjoined to love God with all our 
heart, and all our soul: for to that end were we bom, to lov^this 
object, as Melancthon discourseth,* and to enjoy it. “l(Vnd 
Him our will would have loved and sought alone as our sumrHum 
bonum, or principal good, and all other good things for God*s 
sake: and nature, as she proceeded from it, would have sought 
this fountain; but in this infirmity of human nature this order 
is disturbed, our love is corrupt**; and a man is like that monster 
in Plato,^ composed of a Scylla, a lion and a man; we are carried 
away headlong with the torrent of our affections: the world, 
and that infinite variety of pleasing objects in it, do so allure 
and enamour us, that we cannot so much as look towards God, 
seek Him, or think on Him as we should : we cannot, saith Austin, 
rempuh, ccslesiem cogitate [direct our thoughts to the heavenly 
state], we cannot contain ourselves from them, their sweetness 
is so pleasing to us. Marriage, saith Gualter,* detains many, 
“a thing in itself laudable, good and necessary, but many, 
deceived and carried away with the blind love of it, have quite 
laid aside the love of God, and desire of His glory. Meat and 
drink hath overcome as many, whilst they rather strive to 
please, satisfy their guts and belly, than to serve God and 
nature.** Some are so busied about merchandise to get money, 
they lose their own souls, whiles covetously carried, and with an 
unsatiable desire of gain, they forget God ; as much we may say 
of honour, leagues, friendsliips, health, wealth, and all other 
profits or pleasures in this life whatsoever. “In this world 
there be so many beautiful objects, splendours and brightness 
of gold, majesty of glory, assistance of friends, fair promises, 
smooth words, victories, triumphs, and such an infinite com- 
pany of pleasing beauties to allure us, and draw us from God, 
that we cannot look after Him.** ® And this is it which Christ 
himself, those prophets and apostles, so much thundered against, 
dehort us from: “Love not the world, nor the things that arc 
in the world** (i John ii, 15). “If any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him** (v. 16). “For all that is 
in the world, as lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and pride 
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of life, is not of the Father, but of the world: and the world 
passeth away and the lust thereof; but he that fulfilleth the 
will of God abideth for ever” (v. 17) ‘^No man,” saith our 
Saviour, “can serve two masters, but he must love the one and 
hate the other,” etc.; Bonos vel malos motes y boni vel ntali 
faciunt amores [a right or wrong love makes a good or bad 
character], Austin well infers: and this is that which all the 
Fathers inculcate. He cannot (Austin admonisheth be God’s 
friend, that is delighted with the pleasures of the world; “make 
clean thine heart, purify thine heart; if thou wilt see this beauty, 
prepare thyself for it.” “It is the eye of contemplation by 
which we must behold it, the wing of meditation which lifts us 
up and rears our souls with the motion of our hearts and sweet- 
ness of contemplation” : so saith Gregory, cited by Bona venture.® 
And as Philo Judaeus seconds him,® “He that loves God will 
soar aloft and take him wings; and leaving the earth fly up to 
heaven, wander with sun and moon, stars, and that heavenly 
troop, God Himself being his guide.” If we desire to see Him, 
we must lay aside all vain objects, which detain us and dazzle 
our eyes, and as Ficinus adviseth us,* “get us solar eyes, spec- 
tacles as they that look on the sun: to see this divine beauty, 
lay aside all material objects, all sense, and then thou shalt see 
Him as He is.” “Thou covetous wretch,” as Austin expostu- 
lates, “why dost thou stand gaping on this dross, muck-hills, 
filthy excrements? behold a far fairer object, God Himself woos 
thee; behold Him, enjoy Him.” ® He is sick for love (Cant, v). 
He invites thee to His sight, to come into His fair garden, to 
eat and drink with Him, to be merry with Him, to enjoy His 
presence for ever. Wisdom cries out in the streets besides the 
gates, in the top of high places, before the city, at the entry 
of the door, and bids them give ear to her instruction, which 
is better than gold or precious stones;® no pleasures can be 
compared to it : leave all then and follow her, vos exkortoty 0 amici, 
et obsficro [I exhort and beseech you, friends]. In Ficinus’ 
words,’ I exhort and beseech you, “that you would embrace 
and follow this divine love with all your hearts and abilities, 
by all offices and endeavours make this so loving God propitious 
unto you.” For whom alone, saith Plotinus,® “we must forsake 
the kingdoms and empires of the whole earth, sea, land, and air, 
if we desire to be engrafted into Him, leave all and follow Him.” 

Now, forasmuch as this love of God is a habit infused of God, 
as Thomas holds, i, 2, queest 23, “by which a man is inclined to 
love God above all, and his neighbour as himself,”® we must 
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pray to God that He will open our eyes^ make clear our hearts, 
that we may be capable of His glorious rays, and perform those 
duties that He requires of us (Deut. vi and Josh, xxiii), *'to 
love God above all, and our neighbour as ourself,” to keep His 
commandments. “In this we know,” saith John {cap. jv, 2), 
“we love the children of God, when we love God and keep His 
commandments. This is the love of God, that we keep His 
commandments”; “he that loveth not, knoweth not Goal for 
God is love” {cap. iv, 8,) “and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God, and God in him”; for love presupposeth knowledge, 
faith, hope, and unites us to God Himself, as Leon Hebraeus 
delivereth unto us,^ and is accompanied with the fear of God, 
humility, meekness, patience, all those virtues, and charity 
itself. For if we love God, we shall love our neighbour, and 
perform the duties which are required at our hands, to which 
we are exhorted (i Cor. xiii, 4, 5; Ephes. iv; Coloss, iii; Rom. xii). 
We shall not be envious or puffed up, or boast, disdain, think 
evil, or be provoked to anger, but suffer all things; “endeavour 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace”; forbear 
one another, forgive one another, clothe the naked, visit the 
sick, and perform all those works of mercy which Clemens 
Alexandrinus ^ calls amoris et amicitice impleiionem et exten- 
sionertij the extent and complement of love; and that not for 
fear or worldly respects, but ordine ad Deum, for the love of 
God Himself. This we shall do if we be truly enamoured; but 
we come short in both, we neither love God nor our neighbour 
as we should. Our love in spiritual things is too “defective, 
in worldly things too excessive, there is a jar in both.” ® We 
love the world too much; God too little; our neighbour not at 
all, or for our own ends. Vulgus amicitias utthtate prohat [men 
usually value friendships for what they can bring]. The chief 
thing we respect is our commodity: and what we do is for fear 
of worldly punishment, for vainglory, praise of men, fashion, 
and such by-respects, not for God’s sake. We neither know 
God aright, nor seek, love, or worship Him as we should. And 
for these defects, we involve ourselves into a multitude of 
errors, we swerve from this true love and worship of God : which 
is a cause unto us of unspeakable miseries; running into both 
extremes, we become fools, madmen, without sense, as now in 
the next place I will show you. 

The parties affected are innumerable almost, and scattered 
over the face of the earth, far and near, and so have been in all 
precedent ages, from the beginning of the world to these times, 
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of all sorts and conditions. For method’s sake I will reduce 
them to a twofold division, according to those two extremes of 
excess and defect, impiety and superstition, idolatry and 
atheism. Not that there is any excess of divine worship or 
love of God; that cannot be, we cannot love God too much, or 
do our duty as we ought, as papists hold, or have any perfection 
in this life, much less supererogate; when we have all done, we 
are unprofitable servants. But because we do aliud agere [attend 
to the wrong thing], zealous without knowledge, and too 
solicitous about that which is not necessary, busying ourselves 
about impertinent, needless, idle, and vain ceremonies, popido 
ut placer eni [to please the public], as the Jews did about sacri- 
fices, oblations, offerings, incense, new moons, feasts, etc., but as 
Isaiah taxeth them (i, 12): “Who required this at your hands?” 
We have too great opinion of our own worth, that we can 
satisfy the law; and do more than is required at our hands, 
by performing those evangelical counsels, and such works of 
supererogation, merit for others, which Bellarmine, Gregory 
de Valentia, all their Jesuits and champions defend, that if 
God should deal in rigour with them, some of their Franciscans 
and Dominicans are so pure that nothing could be objected 
to them. Some of us again are too dear, as we think, more 
divine and sanctified than others, of a better mettle, greater 
gifts, and, with that proud Pharisee, contemn others in respect 
of ourselves; we are better Christians, better learned, choice 
spirits, inspired, know more, have special revelation, perceive 
God’s secrets, and thereupon presume, say and do many times 
which is not befitting to be said or done. Of this number are 
all superstitious idolaters, ethnics, Mahometans, Jews, heretics, 
enthusiasts, divinators, prophets, sectaries, and schismatics. 
Zanchius^ reduceth such infidels to four chief sects; but I will 
insist and follow mine own intended method: all which, with 
many other curious persons, monks, hermits, etc., may be 
ranged in this extreme, and fight under this superstitious 
banner, with those rude idiots and infinite swarms of people 
that are seduced by them. In the other extreme or in defect, 
march those impious epicures, libertines, atheists, hypocrites, 
infidels, worldly, secure, impenitent, unthankful, and carnal- 
minded men, that attribute all to natural causes, that will 
acknowledge no supreme power; that have cauterized con- 
sciences, or live in a reprobate sense; or such desperate persons 
as are too distrustful of His mercies. Of these there be many 
subdivisions, divers degrees of madness and folly, some more 
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than other, as shall be showed in the symptoms: and yet all 
miserably out, perplexed, doting, and beside themselves for 
religion’s sake. For as Zanchius well distinguished/ and all the 
world knows, religion is twofold, true or false; false is that, vain 
superstition of idolaters, such as were of old, Greeks, Rorhans, 
present Mahometans, etc. Timorem deorum inanem [futilA fear 
of the gods], Tully could term it; ^ or as Zanchius defines iflL ubi 
falsi ditj aut /also cultu colitur Deus, when false gods, or that 
God is falsely worshipped. And ’tis a miserable plaguA, a 
torture of the soul, a mere madness, religiosa insania [religious 
insanity], Meteran calls it,^ or insanus error y as Seneca,^ a fran'jtic 
error; or as Austin, insanus animi morbus, a furious disease of 
the soul ; insania omnium insanissima, a quintessence of madness; 
for he that is superstitious can never be quiet.® Tis proper to 
man alone, uni superbia, avaritia, superstitio [in him alone are 
found pride, avarice, and superstition], saith Pliny, lib. 7, cap. i, 
atque etiam post scevit de futuro, which wrings his soul for the 
present and to come: the greatest misery belongs to mankind, 
a perpetual servitude, a slavery, ex timore timor * [one fear leading 
to another], an heavy yoke, the seal of damnation, an intolerable 
burden. They that are superstitious are still fearing, suspecting, 
vexing themselves with auguries, prodigies, false tales, dreams, 
idle, vain works, unprofitable labours, as Boterus observes,’ 
cura mentis ancipite versaniur [they are tormented with anxiety], 
enemies to God and to themselves. In a word, as Seneca con- 
cludes, Religio Deum colit, superstitio destruit, superstition 
destroys, but true religion honours God. True religion, ubi 
verus Deus vere colitur, where the true God is truly worshipped, 
is the way to heaven, the mother of virtues, love, fear, devotion, 
obedience, knowledge, etc. It rears the dejected soul of man, 
and amidst so many cares, miseries, persecutions, which this 
world affords, it is a sole ease, an unspeakable comfort, a sweet 
reposal, jugum suave, el leve, a light yoke, an anchor, and an 
haven. It adds courage, boldness, and begets generous spirits; 
although tyrants rage, persecute, and that bloody lictor or 
sergeant be ready to martyr them, aul lita, aut morere [either 
sacrifice or die] (as in those persecutions of the primitive Church 
it was put in practice, as you may read in Eusebius and others), 
though enemies be now ready to invade, and all in an uproar, 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, impavidum ferient ruince,^ though 
heaven should fall on his head, he would not be dismayed. 
But as a good Christian prince once made answer to a menacing 
Turk, facile scelerata hominum arma contemnit, qui Dei preesidio 
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tutus est [he who is secure in the protection of God easily 
despise the impious weapons of men]: or as Phalaris writ to 
Alexander in a wrong cause, he nor any other enemy could 
terrify him, for that he trusted in God.^ Si Deus nobiscum, 
quis contra nos? [If God is with us, who is against us?] In all 
calamities, persecutions, whatsoever, as David did (2 Sam. ii, 22), 
he will sing with him, "The Lord is my rock, my fortress, my 
strength, my refuge, the tower and horn of my salvation,” etc. 
In all troubles and adversities (Ps. xlvi, i), "God is my hope 
and help, still ready to be found, I will not therefore fear,” etc.; 
*tis a fear expelling fear; he hath peace of conscience, and is 
full of hope, which is (saith Austin 2) vita vitcc mortahs, the life 
of this our mortal life, hope of immortality, the sole comfort 
of our misery: otherwise, as Paul saith, we of all others were 
most wretched, but this makes us happy, counterpoising our 
hearts in all miseries; superstition torments, and is from the 
devil, the author of lies; but this is from God Himself, as Lucian, 
that Antiochian priest, made his divine confession in Eusebius,® 
Auctor nobis de Deo Deus est, God is the author of our religion 
Himself, His word is our rule, a lanthom to us, dictated by the 
Holy Ghost, He plays upon our hearts as so many harp-strings, 
and we are His temples, He dwelleth in us, and we in Him. 

The part affected of superstition is the brain, heart, will, 
understanding, soul itself, and all the faculties of it, totum 
compositum [the whole composition], all is mad and dotes. Now 
for the extent, as I say, the world itself is the subject of it (to 
omit that grand sin of atheism), all times have been misaffected, 
past, present, "There is not one that doth good, no not one, 
from the prophet to the priest,” etc. A lamentable thing it is 
to consider, how many myriads of men tWs idolatry and super- 
stition (for that comprehends all) hath infatuated in all ages, 
besotted by this blind zeal, which is religion’s ape, religion’s 
bastard, religion’s shadow, false glass. For where God hath a 
temple, the devil will have a chapel : where God hath sacrifices, 
the devil will have his oblations: where God hath ceremonies, 
the devil will have his traditions: where there is any religion, the 
devil will plant superstition; and ’tis a pitiful sight to behold 
and read what tortures, miseries it hath procured, what slaughter 
of souls it hath made, how it raged amongst those old Persians, 
Syrians, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Tuscans, Gauls, Germa^, 
Britons, etc. Britannia jam hodie celebrat tarn aitonite, saith 
Pliny,* tarUis ceremoniis (speaking of superstition) ut dedisso 
Per sis videri fossit: the Britons are so stupendly superstitious 
in — ♦ l®®® 
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in their ceremonies, that they go beyond those Persians. He 
that shall but read in Pausanias alone, those gods, temples, 
altars, idols, statues, so curiously made with such infinite cost 
and charge amongst those old Greeks, such multitudes of jthem 
and frequent varieties, as Gerbelius truly observes,^ may stand 
amazed, and never enough wonder at it; and thank God withal, 
that by the light of the Gospel we are so happily freed fromUhat 
slavish idolatiy in these our days. But heretofore, almost in 
all countries, in all places, superstition hath blinded the h^rts 
of men; in all ages what a small portion hath the true Church 
ever been! Dtvisum imperium cum Jove Dcemon hahet [the 
devil shares authority with Jove]. The patriarchs and their 
families, the Israelites, a handful in respect, Christ and his 
apostles, and not all of them, neither. Into what straits hath it 
been compinged, a little flock ! how hath superstition on the other 
side dilated herself, error, ignorance, barbarism, folly, madness, 
deceived, triumphed, and insulted over the most wise, discreet, 
and understanding men! Philosophers, dynasts, monarchs, all 
were involved and overshadowed in this mist, in more than 
Cimmerian darkness. Adeo ignara superstiiio mentes hominum 
depravat, et nonnunquajn sapientum anunos transversos agit^ 
[superstition has such a hold on the human mind that it some- 
times leads astray even the wise]. At this present, quota pars! 
how small a part is truly religious! How little in respect! 
Divide the world into six parts, and one, or not so much, is 
Christians; idolaters and Mahometans possess almost Asia, 
Africa, America, Magellanica. The kings of China, Great Cham, 
Siam, and Bornay, Pegu, Deccan, Narsinga, Japan, etc., are 
gentiles, idolaters, and many other petty princes in Asia, Mono- 
motopa, Congo, and I know not how many other petty princes 
in Africa, all Terra Australis Incognita, most of America pagans, 
differing all in their several superstitions; and yet all idolaters. 
The Mahometans extend themselves over the Great Turk’s 
dominions in Europe, Africa, Asia, to the Xeriffs in Barbary, 
and his territories in Fez, Sus, Morocco, etc. The Tartar, the 
Great Mogor, the Sophy of Persia, with most of their dominions 
and subjects, are at this day Mahometans. See how the devil 
ra^eth ! Those at odds, or differing among themselves, some for 
All, some for Enbocar,for Acmar,and Ozimen,® those four doctors, 
Mahomet's successors, and are subdivided into seventy-two 
inferior sects, as Leo Afer reports.* The Jews, as a company 
of vagabonds, are scattered over all parts; whose story, present 
estate, progress from time to time, is fully set down by Mr. 
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Thomas Jackson, Doctor of Divinity, in his Comment on the 
Creed A fifth part of the world, and hardly that, now pro- 
fesseth Christ, but so inlarded and interlaced with several 
superstitions, that there is scarce a sound part to be found, 
or any agreement amongst them. Presbyter John in Africa, 
lord of those Abyssines or Ethiopians, is by his profession a 
Christian, but so different from us, with such new absurdities 
and ceremonies, such liberty, such a mixture of idolatry and 
paganism, that they keep little more than a bare title of 
Christianity. 2 They suffer polygamy, circumcision, stupend 
fastings, divorce as they will themselves, etc., and as the 
papists call on the Virgin Mary, so do they on Thomas Didymus 
before Christ.® The Greek or Eastern Church is rent from this 
of the West, and as they have four chief patriarchs, so have 
they four subdivisions, besides those Nestorians, Jacobins, 
Syrians, Armenians, Georgians, etc., scattered over Asia Minor, 
Syria, Egypt, etc., Greece, Valachia, Circassia, Bulgary, Bosnia, 
Albania, Illyricum, Sclavonia, Croatia, Thrace, Servia, Rascia,* 
and a sprinkling amongst the Tartars. The Russians, Musco- 
vites, and most of that Great Duke's subjects, are part of the 
Greek Church, and still Christians: but as one saith, temporis 
successu mulias illi addiderunt super stitiones , in process of time 
they have added so many superstitions, they be rather semi- 
Christians than otherwise.® That which remains is the Western 
Church with us in Europe, but so eclipsed with several schisms, 
heresies and superstitions, that one knows not where to find it. 
The papists have Italy, Spain, Savoy, part of Germany, France, 
Poland, and a sprinkling in the rest of Europe. In America, 
they hold all that which Spaniards inhabit, Hispania Nova, 
Castella Aurea, Peru, etc. In the East Indies, the Philippinae, 
some small holds about Goa, Malacca, Zelan,® Ormus, etc., which 
the Portuguese got not long since, and those land-leaping Jesuits 
have essayed in China, Japan, as appears by their yearly letters; 
in Africa they have Melinda, Quiloa, Mombaze, etc., and some 
few towns; they drive out one superstition with another. Poland 
is a receptacle of all religions, where Samosetans, Socinians, 
Photinians (now protected in Transylvania and Poland), Arians, 
Anabaptists are to be found, as well as in some German cities. 
Scandia is Christian, but as Damianus k Goes,’ the Portugal 
knight, complains, so mixed with magic, pagan rites and cere- 
monies, they may be as well counted idolaters: what Tacitus 
formerly said of a like nation is verified in them, ‘‘A people 
subject to superstition, contrary to religion.”® And some of 
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them, as about Lapland, and the Pilapians, the devil’s possession 
to this day, Misera hcBc gens (saith mine author i) Satance 
hactenus possessio , . , et quod maxime mtrandum et dolendum, 
and which is to be admired and pitied, if any of them be baptized, 
which the kings of Sweden much labour, they die within aeven 
or nine days after, and for that cause they will hardly be brought 
to Christianity, but worship still the devil, who daily appears 
to them; in their idolatrous courses, gaudeniihus diis patnis, 
quos religiose colunt [rejoicing in their ancestral gods whom tVey 
scrupulously worship], etc. Yet are they very superstitio\is, 
like our wild Irish; though they of the better note, the 
kings of Denmark and Sweden govern themselves, that them, be 
Lutherans. The remnant are Calvinists, Lutherans, in Ger- 
many equally mixed; and yet the emperor himself, dukes of 
Lorraine, Bavaria, and the princes electors, are most part 
professed papists. And though some part of France and 
Ireland, Great Britain, half the cantons in Switzerland, and the 
Low Countries be Calvinists, more defecate than the rest, yet 
at odds amongst themselves, not free from superstition. And 
which Brocard the monk, in his description of the Holy Land,* 
after he had censured the Greek Church and showed their 
errors, concluded at last, Faxii Deus ne Laiinis mulia irrepserint 
stultiti(Ej I say, God grant there be no fopperies in our Church. 
As a dam of water stopped in one place breaks out into another, 
so doth superstition. I say nothing of Anabaptists, Socinians, 
Brownists, Barrowists, Farailists, etc. There is superstition in 
our prayers, often in our hearing of sermons, bitter contentions, 
invectives, persecutions, strange conceits, besides diversity of 
opinions, schisms, factions, etc. But as the Lord (Job xlii, 7) 
said to Eliphaz the Temanite and his two friends, “His wrath 
was kindled against them, for they had not spoken of him 
things that were right,” we may justly of these schismatics 
and heretics, how wise soever in their own conceits, non recte 
loguuntur de Deo, they speak not, they think not, they write 
not well of God, and as they ought. And therefore. Quid, 
qumso, mi Dorpi, as Erasmus concludes to Dorpius, hisce theologis 
faciamus, aut quid preceris, nisi forte fidelem medicum, qui cerebro 
medecUur? What shall we wish them, but sanam mentem [a 
sound mind] and a good physician ? But more of their differences, 
paradoxes, opinions, mad pranks, in the Symptoms: 1 now 
hasten to the Causes. 
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Subsect. II. — Causes of Religious Melancholy, From the Devil 
by miracles y apparitions y oracles. His instruments or factors y 
Politicians y Priests y Impostors y Heretics y blind guides. In 
them simplicity y feary blind zealy ignorancCy solitariness, 
curiosity, pride, vainglory, presumption, etc. His engines, 
fasting, solitariness, hope, fear, etc. 

We are taught in Holy Scripture, that the devil "rangeth abroad 
like a roaring lion, still seeking whom he may devour’*: and as 
in several shapes, so by several engines and devices he goeth 
about to seduce usj sometimes he transforms himself into an 
angel of light, and is so cunning that he is able, if it were 
possible, to deceive the very elect. He will be worshipped as 
God Himself, and is so adored by the heathen, and esteemed.^ 
And in imitation of that divine power, as Eusebius observes,^ 
to abuse or emulate God’s glory, as Dandinus adds,® he will 
have all homage, sacrifices, oblations, and whatsoever else 
belongs to the worship of God, to be done likewise unto him, 
similis erit altissimo [he will be like the Most High], and by 
this means infatuates the world, deludes, entraps, and 
destroys many a thousand souls. Sometimes by dreams, 
visions (as God to Moses by familiar conference), the devil in 
several shapes talks with them: in the Indies it is common,* 
and in China nothing so familiar as apparitions, inspirations, 
oracles; by terrifying them with false prodigies, counterfeit 
miracles, sending storms, tempests, diseases, plagues (as of old 
in Athens there was Apollo Alexicacus, Apollo Aof^ios, pestifer 
et malorum depulsor [plague-bringer and plague-remover]), 
raising wars, seditions by spectrums, troubling their consciences, 
driving them to despair, terrors of mind, intolerable pains; by 
promises, rewards, benefits, and fair means, he raiseth such an 
opinion of his deity and greatness, that they dare not do other- 
wise than adore him, do as he will have them, they dare not 
offend him. And to compel them more to stand in awe of him, 
*‘he sends and cures diseases, disquiets their spirits” (as Cyprian 
saith), “torments and terrifies their souls, to make them adore 
him; and all his study, all his endeavour is to divert them from 
true religion to superstition; and because he is damned himself, 
and in an error, he would have all the world participate of his 
errors, and be damned with him.”® The primum mobile, there- 
fore, and first mover of all superstition, is the devil, that great 
enemy of mankind, the principal agent, who in a thousand 
several shapes, after divers fashions, with several engines, 
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illusions, and by several names hath deceived the inhabitants 
of the earth, in several places and countries, still rejoicing at 
their falls. '*A 11 the world over before Christ's time he freely 
domineered, and held the souls of men in most slavish sub- 
jection,” saith Eusebius,^ “in divers forms, ceremonies, and 
sacrifices, till Christ's coming,” as if those devils of/ the air 
had shared the earth amongst them, which the Platonlsts held 
for gods {Ludus deorum sumus * [we are the sport of thk gods]), 
and were our governors and keepers. In several placis, they 
bad several rites, orders, names, of which read prce~ 

stigiis dcBfnonum, lib, i, cap. 5, Strozzius Cicogna, and others:* 
Adonided amongst the Syrians; Adramelech amongst the Caper- 
naites; Asiniae amongst the Emathites; Astarte with the Sido- 
nians; Astaroth with the Palestines; Dagon with the Philistines; 
Tartary with the Hanaei; Milcom amongst the Ammonites; Bel, 
the Babylonians; Beelzebub and Baal with the Samaritans and 
Moabites; Apis, Isis, and Osiris amongst the Egyptians; Apollo 
Pythius at Delphi, Colophon, Ancyra, Cumae, Erythrae; Jupiter 
in Crete, Venus at Cyprus, Juno at Carthage, ^Esculapius at 
Epidaurus, Diana at Ephesus, Pallas at Athens, etc. And even 
in these our days, both in the East and West Indies, in Tartary, 
China, Japan, etc., what strange idols, in what prodigious forms, 
with what absurd ceremonies are they adored ! What strange 
sacraments, like ours of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, what 
goodly temples, priests, sacrifices they had in America, when the 
Spaniards first landed there, let Acosta the Jesuit relate, lib. 5, 
cap. I, 2, 3, 4, etc., and how the devil imitated the Ark and the 
children of Israel's coming out of Egypt; with many such. For 
as Lipsius well discourseth out of the doctrine of the Stoics, 
maxime cupiunt adorationem kominum, now and of old, they 
still and most especially desire to be adored by men. See but 
what Vertomannus, lib, 5, cap. 2, Marcus Polus, Lerius, Benzo, 
P. Martyr in his Ocean Decades, Acosta, and Mat. Riccius, 
Expedit. Christ, in Sinas^ lib. i, relate. Eusebius^ wonders 
how that wise city of Athens and flourishing kingdoms of 
Greece should be so besotted; and we in our times; how those 
witty Chinese, so perspicacious iii all other things, should be 
so gulled, so tortured with superstition, so blind, as to worship 
stocks and stones. But it is no marvel, when we see all out as 
great effects amongst Christians themselves; how are those 
Anabaptists, Arians, and Papists above the rest, miserably 
infatuated! Mars, Jupiter, Apollo, and iEsculapius have re- 
signed their interest, names, and offices to St. George 
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(Maxime bellorum rector, quern nostra juventus 
Pro Mavorie colit), ^ 

[O great lord of war, whom our youth worship in place 
of Mars,] 

St. Christopher, and a company of fictitious saints, Venus to 
the Lady of Loretto. And as those old Romans had several 
distinct gods for divers offices, persons, places, so have they 
saints, as Lavater well observes out of Lactantius,* mutato 
nomine iantum [only the name is changed], ’tis the same spirit 
or devil that deludes them still. The manner how, as I say, is 
by rewards, promises, terrors, affrights, punishments: in a word, 
fair and foul means, hope and fear. How often hath Jupiter, 
Apollo, Bacchus, and the rest, sent plagues in Greece and Italy, 
because their sacrifices were neglected ! ^ 

Di multa neglecti dederunt 
Hesperi^s mala luctuostB,* 

[For her neglect of the gods Italy hath been made 
grievously to mourn J 

to terrify them, to rouse them up, and the like: see but Livy, 
Dionysius Halicarnasseus, Thucydides, Pausanias, Philostratus, 
Polybius,® before the battle of Cannae, prodigiiSj signis, ostentis^ 
iempla cuncta, privatce etiam cedes scatebant [all the temples, and 
even private houses, were full of signs and portents]. (Eneus 
reigned in .Etolia, and because he did not sacrifice to Diana 
with his other gods (see more in Libanius his Diana), she sent a 
wild boar, insolitce magnitudinis, qui terras et homines miser e 
depascebatur, to spoil both men and country, which was after- 
wards killed by Meleager, So Plutarch in the life of Lucullus 
relates, how Mithridates, King of Pontus, at the siege of Cyzicum, 
with all his navy, was overthrown by Proserpina, for neglecting 
of her holy day. She appeared in a vision to Aristagoras in the 
night, Cras, inquit, tibicinem Libycum cum tibicine Pontico 
commiitam [“To-morrow,” said she, “I will cause a contest 
between a Libyan and a Pontic piper”], and the day following 
this enigma was understood; for with a great south wind which 
came from Libya, she quite overwhelmed Mithridates’ army. 
What prodigies and miracles, dreams, visions, predictions, 
apparitions, oracles, have been of old at Delphi, Dodona, Tro- 
phonius’ Den, at Thebes, and Lebadea,® of Jupiter Ammon in 
Egypt, Amphiaraus in Attica, etc.! what strange cures per- 
formed by Apollo and iEsculapiusI Juno’s image and that of 
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Fortune spake/ Castor and Pollux fought in person for the 
Romans against Hannibal’s army/ as Pallas, Mars, Juno, Venus, 
for Greeks and Trojans, etc. Amongst our pseudo-Catholics 
nothing so familiar as such miracles; how many cures done by 
our Lady of Loretto, at Sichem! of old at our St. Thomas’ 
shrine, etc. St. Sabine was seen to fight for Amulphiis, Duke 
of Spoleto.® St. George fought in person for John thelBastard 
of Portugal, against the Castilians; * St. James for the S^^aniards 
in America. In the battle of Bannockburn, where Edwp.rd the 
Second, our English king, was foiled by the Scots, St. Philanus’ 
arm was seen to fight (if Hector Boethius doth not impose®), 
that was before shut up in a silver capcase; another time, in 
the same author, St. Magnus fought for them. Now for visions, 
revelations, miracles, not only out of the Legend, out of purga- 
tory, but every day comes news from the Indies, and at home; 
read the Jesuits’ letters, Ribadeneira, Thurselinus, Acosta, 
Lippomanus; Xaverius’, Ignatius’ Lives, etc., and tell me 
what difference? 

His ordinary instruments or factors which he useth, as God 
Himself did good kings, lawful magistrates, patriarchs, prophets, 
to the establishing of His Church, are politicians,® statesmen, 
priests, heretics, blind guides, impostors, pseudo-prophets, to 
propagate his superstition. And first to begin with politicians, 
it hath ever been a principal axiom with them to maintain 
religion or superstition, which they determine of, alter and vary 
upon all occasions, as to them seems best; they make religion 
mere policy, a cloak, a human invention; nihil eeque valet ad 
regendos vulgi animos ac superstiiio [nothing is so effective for 
keeping the masses under control as superstition], as Tacitus ’ 
and Tully ® hold. Austin, lib. 4 de Civitat. Dei, cap. 9, censures 
Scsevola saying and acknowledging expedite civitcUes religione 
faUi, that it was a fit thing cities should be deceived by religion, 
according to the diverb, St mundus vult decipi, decipiatur, if 
the world will be gulled, let it be gulled, ’tis good howsoever to 
keep it in subjection. ’Tis that Aristotle® and Plato inculcate 
in their Politics, ‘‘Religion neglected brings plagues to the city, 
opens a gap to all naughtiness.” Tis that which all our late 
politicians ingeminate: Cromerus, lib, 2 Pal, hist,; Boterus, 
lib. 3 de incrementis urbium; Clapmarius, lib. 2, cap. 9, de arcanis 
rerump.; Amisaeus, cap. 4, lib. 2, Polit. Captain Machiavel 
will have a prince by all means to counterfeit religion, to be 
superstitious in show at least, to seem to be devout, frequent 
holy exercises, honour divines, love the Church, affect priests, as 
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Numa, Lycurgus, and such law-makers were and did, non lU 
his fidem habeant, sed ut subditos religionis metu fadlius in officio 
contineant [not that he should believe in it, but in order that 
his subjects through religious scruples may be more easily kept 
in obedience], to keep people in obedience. Nam naturaliter 
(as Cardan writes) lex Christiana lex est pietaiis, justiiice^ fidei, 
simplicitatisj etc.^ [for by its nature Christianity is a religion of 
piety, justice, faith, simplicity, etc.]. But this error of his, 
Innocentius Gentilettus, a French lawyer, theorem. 9, comment, i, 
de relig.j and Thomas Bozius in his book de minis gentium et 
regnorum, have copiously confuted. Many politicians, I dare 
not deny, maintain religion as a true means, and sincerely speak 
of it without h 3 T 30 crisy, are truly zealous and religious them- 
selves. Justice and religion are the two chief props and sup- 
porters of a well-governed commonwealth; but most of them 
are but Machiavellians, counterfeits only for political ends; 
for solus rex [despotism] (which Campanella, cap. 18 Atheismi 
Triumphati, observes), as amongst our modern Turks, reipub. 
finis [is the end of the State]; as knowing magnum ejus in 
animos imperium ^ [its great sway over men's minds] ; and that, 
as Sabellicus delivers, “A man without religion is like a horse 
without a bridle." ^ No way better to curb than superstition, 
to terrify men's consciences, and to keep them in awe: they 
make new laws, statutes, invent new religions, ceremonies, as 
so many stalking-horses, to their ends. Hcec enim {religio) si 
falsa sit, dummodo vera credatur, animorum ferociam domat, 
libidines coercet, subditos principi obsequentes efficit * [a religion, 
even if false, as long as it is believed, moderates passion, checks 
sensual indulgence, and makes subjects obedient to their prince]. 
“Therefore" (saith Polybius^ of Lycurgus), “did he maintain 
ceremonies, not that he was superstitious himself, but that he 
perceived mortal men more apt to embrace paradoxes than 
aught else, and durst attempt no evil things for fear of the 
gods." This was Zamolxis' stratagem amongst the Thracians, 
Numa's plot, when he said he had conference with the nymph 
Egeria, and that of Sertorius with an hart: to get more credit 
to their decrees, by deriving them from the gods; or else they 
did all by divine instinct, which Nicholas Damascen well observes 
of Lycurgus, Solon, and Minos, they had their laws dictated, 
monte sacro, by Jupiter himself. So Mahomet referred his new 
laws to the angel Gabriel, by whose direction he gave out they 
were made.® Caligula in Dion feigned himself to be familiar 
with Castor and Pollux, and many such, which kept those 
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Romans under (who, as Machiavel proves, lib. i Disput. cap. ii 
et 12, were religione maxime mott, most superstitious) : and did 
curb the people more by this means than by force of arms or 
severity of human laws. Sola plehecula earn agnoscebat (saith 
Vaninus, dial, i, lib. 4, de admirandis naturcB arcanis, speaking 
of religion), qua facile decipitur [only the common people, which 
is easily deceived, believed in it], magnates veto ei philosophi 
nequaquam, your ^andees and philosophers had no such con- 
ceit, sed ad imperii conjirmaiionem et amplificationem, quam sine 
pratextu religionis tueri non poterant [save for the strengtnening 
and extension of government, which was impossible save under 
the cloak of religion] ; and many thousands in all ages , have 
ever held as much, philosophers especially; animadvertebant hi 
semper hac esse Jabellas [they knew all along that these things 
were fables], attamen ob metum publicce potestatis silere coge- 
hantur^ [but] they were still silent for fear of laws, etc. To this 
end that Syrian Pherecydes, Pythagoras his master, broached 
in the East amongst the heathens first the immortality of the 
soul, as Trismegistus did in Egypt, with a many of feigned 
gods. Those French and Briton Druids in the West .first 
taught, saith Caesar, ^ non interire antmas [that souls did not 
die], but after death to go ^ from one to another, that so they 
might encourage them to virtue. Twas for a politic end, and 
to this purpose the old poets feigned those Elysian Fields, their 
iEacus, Minos, and Rhadamanthus, their infernal judges, and 
those Stygian lakes, fiery Phlegethons, Pluto’s kingdom, and 
variety of torments after death.^ Those that had done well 
went to the Elysian Fields, but evil-doers to Cocytus, and to 
that burning lake of hell, with fire and brimstone for ever to be 
tormented.^ ’Tis this which Plato labours for in his Phado, 
et 3 de Rep.,^ the Turks in their Alcoran, when they set down 
rewards and several punishments for every particular virtue 
and vice, when they persuade men that they that die in battle 
shall go directly to heaven,® but wicked livers to eternal torment, 
and all of all sorts (much like our papistical purgatory) for a set 
time shall be tortured in their graves, as appears by that tract 
which John Baptista Alfaqui, that Mauritanian priest, now 
turned Christian, hath written in his confutation of the Alcoran. 
After a man’s death two black angels, Nunquir and Nequir (so 
they call them), come to him to his grave and punish him for 
his precedent sins; if he lived well, they torture him the less; 
if ill, per indesinentes cruciatus ad diem judicii, they incessantly 
punish him to the day of judgment. Nemo viventium qui ad 
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horum meniionem non totus horret et contremiscity the thought of 
this crucifies them all their lives long, and makes them spend 
their days in fasting and prayer, ne mala hcec contingant [lest 
these ills befall them], etc. A Tartar prince, saith Marcus 
Polus, lib. I, cap. 28, called Senex de Montibus [the Old Man of 
the Mountains], the better to establish his government amongst 
his subjects, and to keep them in awe, found a convenient place 
in a pleasant valley, environed with hills, in which “he made a 
delicious park full of odoriferous flowers and fruits, and a 
palace of all worldly contents” ^ that could possibly be devised, 
music, pictures, variety of meats, etc., and chose out a certain 
young man, whom with a soporiferous potion he so benumbed 
that he perceived nothing; “and so, fast asleep as he was, 
caused him to be conveyed into this fair garden”; ^ where after 
he had lived awhile in all such pleasures a sensual man could 
desire, “he cast him into a sleep again, and brought him forth, 
that when he awaked he might tell others he had been in 
Paradise.” * The like he did for hell, and by this means brought 
his people to subjection. Because heaven and hell are men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, and to be believed necessary by Chris- 
tians; so cunningly can the devil and his ministers, in imitation 
of true religion, counterfeit and forge the like, to circumvent 
and delude his superstitious followers. Many such tricks and 
impostures are acted by politicians, in China especially, but 
with what effect I will discourse in the Symptoms. 

Next to politicians, if I may distinguish them, are some of 
our priests (who make religion policy), if not far beyond them, 
for they domineer over princes and statesmen themselves. 
Carnifictnam exercent, one saith, they tyrannize over men’s 
consciences more than any other tormentors whatsoever, partly 
for their commodity and gain; Religionum enim omnium abusus 
(as Postellus holds ^), qucestus scilicet sacrificum in causa esi 
[the cause of the abuse of all religions is the greed of the priests], 
for sovereignty, credit, to maintain their state and reputation, 
out of ambition and avarice, which are their chief supporters. 
What have they not made the common people believe? Im- 
possibilities in nature, incredible things. What devices, tradi- 
tions, ceremonies, have they not invented in all ages to keep 
men in obedience, to enrich themselves? Quibus queestui sunt 
capti superstitione animi [who make their profit out of super- 
stitious persons], as Livy saith.^ Those Egyptian priests of 
old got all the sovereignty into their hands, and knowing, as 
Curtius insinuates,^ ntdla res efficcLcius multitudinem regit quam 
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super stitio; melius vatibus quam ducihus parent^ vana reltgione 
capti, eiiam impotentes feminm: the common people will sooner 
obey priests than captains, and nothing so forcible as super- 
stition, or better than blind zeal to rule a multitude; have so 
terrified and gulled them, that it is incredible to relate. All 
nations almost have been besotted in this kind; amongst our 
Britons and old Gauls the Druids; Magi in Persia; philosophers 
in Greece; Chaldeans amongst the Oriental; Brachmanni in 
India; Gymnosophists in Ethiopia; the Turdetanes in Spain; 
augurs in Rome, have insulted; Apollons priests in Greece, 
Phcebades and Pythonissse, by their oracles and phantasms; 
Amphiaraus and his companions; now Mahometan and pagan 
priests, what can they not effect? How do they not infatuate 
the world? Adeo vhique (as ScAliger writes of the Mahometan 
priests ^), turn gentium turn locorum, gens ista sacrorum ministra, 
mdgi secat spesy ad ea quoe ipsifingunt somnia, so cunningly can 
they gull the commons in all places and countries. But above 
all others, that high priest of Rome, the dam of that monstrous 
and superstitious brood, the bull-bellowing Pope which now 
rageth in the West, that three-headed Cerberus, hath played 
his part. “Whose religion at this day is mere policy, a state 
wholly composed of superstition and wit, and needs nothing 
but wit and superstition to maintain it, that useth colleges and 
religious houses to as good purpose as forts and castles, and doth 
more at this day — by a company of scribbling parasites, 
fiery-spirited friars, zealous anchorites, hypocritical confessors, 
and those praetorian soldiers, his janissary Jesuits, that dis- 
sociable society, as Langius terms it,® postremus diaboli conatus 
et sceculi excrementum [the last effort of the devil and the off- 
scouring of the age], that now stand in the fore-front of the 
battle, will have a monopoly of, and engross all other learning, 
but domineer in divinity, Excipiunt soli toiius vulnera belli ^ [alone 
they bear the brunt of the whole war], and fight alone almost 
(for the rest are but his dromedaries and asses) — than ever he 
could have done by garrisons and armies. What power of 
prince, or penal law, be it never so strict, could enforce men to 
do that which for conscience’ sake they will voluntarily undergo ? 
As to fast from all flesh, abstain from marriage, rise to their 
prayers at midnight, whip themselves, with stupend fasting and 
penance, abandon the world, wilful poverty, perform canonical 
and blind obedience, to prostrate their goods, fortunes, bodies, 
lives, and offer up themselves at their Superior’s feet, at his 
command? What so powerful an engine as superstition? which 
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they right well perceiving, are of no religion at all themselves: 
Primum entm (as Calvin rightly suspects, the tenor and practice 
of their life proves) arcana illius theologia, quod apud eos regnat, 
caput estj nullum esse deum, they hold there is no God, as Leo X 
did, Hildebrand the magician/ Alexander VI, Julius II, mere 
atheists, and which the common proverb amongst them approves : 
“The worst Christians of Italy are the Romans, of the Romans 
the priests are wildest, the lewdest priests are preferred to be 
cardinals, and the baddest man amongst the cardinals is chosen 
to be Pope,” 2 that is an epicure, as most part the Popes 
are, infidels and Lucianists, for so they think and believe; 
and what is said of Christ to be fables and impostures, of 
heaven and hell, day of judgment, paradise, immortality of the 
soul, are all 

Rumores vacut, verbaque inania, 

Et par sollictio fabula somnio,^ 

dreams, toys, and old wives' tales. Yet as so many whetstones 
to make other tools cut, but cut not themselves,* though they 
be of no religion at all, they will make others most devout 
and superstitious, by promises and threats compel, enforce 
from, and lead them by the nose like so many bears in a line; 
whenas their end is not to propagate the Church, advance God’s 
kingdom, seek His glory or common good, but to enrich them- 
selves, to enlarge their territories, to domineer and compel them 
to stand in awe, to live in subjection to the See of Rome. For 
what otherwise care they? St mundus vult dectpi, decipiatur 
[if the world wishes to be gulled, let it be gulled], ’tis fit it should 
be so. And [that] for which Austin® cites Varro to maintain 
his Roman religion, we may better apply to them: Multa vera, 
qua vtdgus scire non est utile; pleraque falsa, qua tamen aliter 
existimare populum expedit; some things are true, some false, 
which for their own ends they will not have the gullish com- 
monalty take notice of. As well may witness their intolerable 
covetousness, strange forgeries, fopperies, fooleries, unrighteous 
subtleties, impostures, illusions, new doctrines, paradoxes, 
traditions, false miracles, which they have still forged to enthral, 
circumvent, and subjugate them, to maintain their own estates.^ 
One while by bulls, pardons, indulgences, and their doctrine of 
good works, that they be meritorious, hope of heaven, by that 
means they have so fleeced the commonalty, and spurred on 
this free superstitious horse, that he runs himself blind, and is an 
ass to carry burdens. They have so amplified Peter’s patrimony 
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that from a poor bishop he is become Rex regum, Dominus 
dominantium, a demigod, as his canonists make him (Felinus 
and the rest), above God Himself; and for his wealth and tem- 
poralties, is not inferior to many kings; ^ his cardinals, princes’ 
companions ; ^ and in every kingdom almost, abbots, priors, 
monks, friars, etc., and his clergy, have engrossed a third part, 
half, in some places all, into their hands.® Three princes 
electors in Germany, bishops; besides Magdeburg, Spiri, Salz- 
burg, Bremen, Bamberg, etc. In France, as Bodine, de 
repub., gives us to understand, their revenues are twelve millions 
and three hundred thousand livres; and of twelve parts of the 
revenues in France the Church possesseth seven. The Jesuits, 
a new sect begun in this age, have, as Middendorpius ^ and 
Pelargus ® reckon up, three or four hundred colleges in Europe, 
and more revenues than many princes. In France, as Amoldus 
proves, in thirty years they have got his centum librarum millia 
annua, £200,000 [annually]. I say nothing of the rest of their 
orders. We have had in England, as Armachanus demonstrates, 
above thirty thousand friars at once, and as Speed collects 
out of Leland and others,® almost six hundred religious houses, 
and near £200,000 in revenues of the old rent belonging to them, 
besides images of gold, silver, plate, furniture, goods and orna- 
ments, as Weever calculates,’ and esteems them, at the dissolu- 
tion of abbeys, worth a million of gold. How many towns in 
every kingdom hath superstition enriched! What a deal of 
money by musty relics, images, idolatry, have their mass-priests 
engrossed, and what sums have they scraped by their other 
tricks, Loretto in Italy, Walsingham in England, in those days, 
ubi omnia auro niient [where everything shines with gold], 
saith Erasmus, St. Thomas’ shrine, etc., may witness. Delphi, 
so renowned of old in Greece for Apollo’s oracle;® Delos, com- 
mune conciliabulum et emporium sola religione munitum [which 
became a great centre of trade and concourse solely through 
its religious associations]; Dodona, whose fame and wealth 
were sustained by religion,® were not so rich, so famous. If 
they can get but a relic of some saint, the Virgin Mary’s picture, 
idols or the like, that city is for ever made, it needs no other 
maintenance. Now if any of these their impostures or juggling 
tricks be controverted, or called in question ; if a magnanimous 
or zealous Luther, an heroical Luther, as Dithmarus calls him,^® 
dare touch the monks’ bellies, all is in a combustion, all is in 
an uproar: Demetrius and his associates are ready to pull him 
in pieces, to keep up their trades. "'Great is Diana of the 
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Ephesians ” : ^ with a mighty shout of two hours long they will 
roar and not be pacified. 

Now for their authority, what by auricular confession, satis- 
faction, penance, Peter’s keys, thunderings, excommunications, 
etc., roaring bulls, this high priest of Rome, shaking his Gorgon’s 
head, hath so terrified the soul of many a silly man, insulted 
over majesty itself, and swaggered generally over all Europe 
for many ages, and still doth to some, holding them as yet in 
slavish subjection, as never tyrannizing Spaniards did by their 
poor negroes, or Turks by their galley-slaves. **The Bishop of 
Rome” (saith Stapleton, a parasite of his, de mag, Eccles, lib. 2, 
cap, i) “hath done that without arms, which those Roman 
emperors could never achieve with forty legions of soldiers,” * 
deposed kings, and crowned them again with his foot, made 
friends, and corrected at his pleasure, etc. “Tis a wonder,” 
saith Machiavel, FlorentincB hist. lib. i, “what slavery King 
Henry the Second endured for the death of Th. Becket, what 
things he was enjoined by the Pope, and how he submitted him- 
self to do that which in our times a private man would not 
endure,” ^ and all through superstition. Henry the Fourth, 
deposed of his empire, stood barefooted with his wife at the 
gates of Canossa.* Frederick the Emperor was trodden on by 
Alexander the Third ; ^ another held Adrian’s stirrup; King John 
kissed the knees of Pandulph the Pope’s legate, etc. What 
made so many thousand Christians travel from France, Britain, 
etc., into the Holy Land, spend such huge sums of money, go 
a pilgrimage so familiarly to Jerusalem, to creep and crouch, 
but slavish superstition? What makes them so freely venture 
their lives, to leave their native countries, to go seek martyrdom 
in the Indies, but superstition? to be assasinates, to meet death, 
murder kings, but a false persuasion of merit, of canonical or 
blind obedience which they instil into them, and animate them 
by strange illusions, hope of being martyrs and saints? Such 
pretty feats can the devil work by priests, and so well for their 
own advantage can they play their parts. And if it were not 
yet enough by priests and politicians to delude mankind and 
crucify the souls of men, he hath more actors in his tragedy, 
more irons in the fire, another scene of heretics, factious, 
ambitious wits, insolent spirits, schismatics, impostors, false 
prophets, blind guides, that out of pride, singularity, vainglory, 
blind zeal, cause much more madness yet, set all in an uproar 
by their new doctrines, paradoxes, figments, crotchets, make 
new divisions, subdivisions, new sects, oppose one superstition 
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to another, one kingdom to another, commit prince and sub- 
jects, brother against brother, father against son, to the ruin 
and destruction of a commonwealth, to the disturbance of peace, 
and to make a general confusion of all estates. How did those 
Arians rage of old! how many did they circumvent! Those 
Pelagians, Manichees, etc.! their names alone would tnake a 
just volume. How many silly souls have impostors still deluded, 
drawn away, and quite alienated from Christ! Lucian's Alex- 
ander; Simon Magus, whose statue was to be seen and Wdored 
in Rome, saith Justin Martyr, Simoni deo sancto, etc., aiter his 
decease; Apollonius Tyanaeus,^ Cynops, Eumo, who, by counter- 
feiting some new ceremonies and juggling tricks of that Dea 
Syria [Syrian Goddess], by spitting fire, and the like, got an 
army together of forty thousand men, and did much harm: 
with Eudo de Stellis, of whom Nubrigensis speaks, lib. i, cap. 19, 
that in King Stephen’s days imitated most of Christ’s miracles, 
fed I know not how many people in the wilderness, and built 
castles in the air, etc., to the seducing of multitudes of poor 
souls. In Franconia, 1476, a base illiterate fellow took upon 
him to be a prophet and preach, John Beheim by name, a neat- 
herd at Nicholhausen ; he seduced thirty thousand persons, and 
was taken by the commonalty to be a most holy man, come 
from heaven. ^‘Tradesmen left their shops, women their 
distaffs, servants ran from their masters, children from their 
parents, scholars left their tutors, all to hear him, some for 
novelty, some for zeal. He was burnt at last by the Bishop 
of Wurtzburg, and so he and his heresy vanished together.”* 
How many such impostors, false prophets, have lived in every 
king’s reign! what chronicles will not afford such examples! 
that as so many ignes fatui, have led men out of the way, terrified 
some, deluded others, that are apt to be carried about by the 
blast of every wind, a rude inconstant multitude, a silly company 
of poor souls, that follow all, and are cluttered together like so 
many pebbles in a tide. What prodigious follies, madness, 
vexations, persecutions, absurdities, impossibilities, these im- 
postors, heretics, etc., have thrust upon the world, what strange 
effects, shall be showed in the Symptoms. 

Now the means by which, or advantages the devil and his 
infernal ministers take, so to delude and disquiet the world 
with such idle ceremonies, false doctrines, superstitious fopperies, 
are from themselves, innate fear, ignorance, simplicity, hope and 
fear, those two battering cannons and principal engines, with 
their objects, reward and punishment, purgatory, liml^ pairutn? 
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etc., which now more than ever t 3 n-anni 2 e; “for what province 
is free from atheism, superstition, idolatry, schism, heresy, 
impiety, their factors and followers ? ” ^ Thence they proceed, 
and from that same decayed image of God, which is yet 
remaining in us. 

Os homini sublime dedit, ccelumque tueri 
Jussit. 

[He turned man's gaze upwards and bade him scan 
the heavens.] 

Our own conscience doth dictate so much unto us, we know 
there is a God, and nature doth inform us. Nulla gens tarn 
barhara (saith Tully-) cui non insideat hcec persuasio Deum esse ; 
sed nec Scytha, nec GmcuSj nec Persa, nec Ilyperboreus dissentiei 
(as Maximus Tyrius the Platonist, Ser. i, farther adds), nec 
continentis nec insularum habitatorj let him dwell where he will, 
in what coast soever, there is no nation so barbarous that is 
not persuaded there is a God. It is a wonder to read of that 
infinite superstition amongst the Indians n this kind, of their 
tenents in ^imerica: Pro suo quisque lihiiu varias res venerabantur 
super stiliosCj plantas^ animalia, monies, etc., omne quod amabant 
aut horrebant [they have a superstitious reverence for various 
things, each according to his taste — plants, animals, mountains, 
etc., anything that they have loved or feared] (some places 
excepted, as he grants, that had no God at all). So “the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament declares 
his handiwork” (Ps. xix). Every creature will evince it: 

PrcBsentemque refert qucelibet herha deum. 

[Every blade of grass testifies to the presence of God.] 

Nolentes sciunt, fateniur inviti, as the said Tyrius proceeds; 
will or nill, they must acknowledge it. The philosophers, 
Socrates, Plato, Plotinus, Pythagoras, Trismegistus, Seneca, 
Epictetus, those Magi, Druids, etc., went as far as they could 
by the light of nature; multa prceclara de natura Dei scripta 
reliquerunt^ “writ many things well of the nature of God, but 
they had but a confused light, a glimpse.” 

Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 

Est iter in silvts.*^ 

as he that walks by moonshine in a wood, they groped in the 
dark; they had a gross knowledge, as he in Euripides, 0 Dens, 
quicquid es, sive coelum, sive terra, sive aliud quid [0 God, whatso- 
ever thou beest, whether sky, earth, or anything else], and that 
of Aristotle, Ens entium, miserere mei [Being of beings, pity me] 
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And so of the immortality of the soul^ and future happiness. 
Immortalitatem animcB (saith Hierome) Pythagoras somniavit, 
Democritus non credidity in consolationem damnationis suce 
Socraies in car cere disputavit; Indus , Persa, Gothus, etc., philo- 
sophantur [Pythagoras dreamed of the immortality of the soul; 
Democritus disbelieved it; Socrates under sentence bf death 
found consolation in discussing it; the Indian, Persian, Goth, 
etc., philosophize about it]. So some said this, some that, as 
they conceived themselves, which the devil perceiving, led them 
farther out (as Lemnius observes and made them worship 
him as their god with stocks and stones, and torture themselves 
to their own destruction, as he thought fit himself, inspired his 
priests and ministers with lies and fictions to prosecute the 
same, which they for their own ends were as willing to undergo, 
taking advantage of their simplicity, fear, and ignorance. For 
the common people are as a flock of sheep, a rude, illiterate rout, 
void many times of common sense, a mere beast, bellua multorum 
capitum [a beast of many heads], will go whithersoever they 
are led: as you lead a ram over a gap by the horns, all the rest 
will follow, non qua eundum, sed qua iiur ^ [not where they should 
go but where they are led], they will do as they see others do, 
and as their prince will have them; let him be of what religion 
he will, they are for him. Now for those idolaters, Maxentius 
and Licinius, then for Constantine a Christian. Qui Christum 
negant male pereant, acclamatum est decies [the cry, “Perish 
those who deny Christ,” was repeated ten times % for two hours* 
space; qui Christum non coluni, Augusti inimici sunt, acclamatum 
est ter decies^ [the cry, “Those who do not worship Christ are 
enemies of Augustus,” was repeated thirty times]; and by and 
by idolaters again under that apostate Julianus; all Arians 
under Constantius, good Catholics again under Jovinianus. 
“And little difference there is between the discretion of men 
and children in this case, especially of old folks and women,*’ 
as Cardan discourseth,® “whenas they are tossed with fear and 
superstition, and with other men’s folly and dishonesty.” So 
that I may say their ignorance is a cause of their superstition, 
a symptom, and madness itself: Supplicii causa est, supplicium- 
que sui [it is a cause of punishment and its own punishment]. 
Their own fear, folly, stupidity, to-be-deplored lethargy, is that 
which gives occasion to the other, and pulls these miseries on 
their own heads. For in all these religions and superstitions 
amongst our idolaters, you shall still find that the parties first 
affected are silly, rude, ignorant people, old folks, that are 
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naturally prone to superstition, weak women, or some poor, 
rude, illiterate persons, that are apt to be wrought upon and 
gulled in this kind, prone without either examination or due 
consideration (for they take up religion a-trust, as at mercers* 
they do their wares) to believe anything. And the best means 
they have to broach first, or to maintain it when they have 
done, is to keep them still in ignorance: for ‘ignorance is the 
mother of devotion,” as all the world knows, and these times 
can amply witness. This hath been the devil’s practice, and his 
infernal ministers’, in all ages: not as our Saviour, by a few 
silly fishermen, to confound the wisdom of the world, to 
save publicans and sinners, but to make advantage of their 
ignorance, to convert them and their associates; and that they 
may better effect what they intend, they begin, as I say, with 
poor, stupid, illiterate persons.^ So Mahomet did when he 
published his Alcoran, which is a piece of work (saith Breden- 
bachius “full of nonsense, barbarism, confusion, without 
rhyme, reason, or any good composition, first published to a 
company of rude rustics, hog-rubbers, that had no discretion, 
judgment, art, or understanding, and is so still maintained,” 
For it is a part of their policy to let no man comment, dare 
to dispute or call in question to this day any part of it, be it 
never so absurd, incredible, ridiculous, fabulous as it is, it must 
be believed impliciie, upon pain of death no man must dare to 
contradict it: “God and the emperor,” etc. What else do our 
papists but, by keeping the people in ignorance, vent and 
broach all their new ceremonies and traditions, when they con- 
ceal the Scripture, read it in Latin, and to some few alone, 
feeding the slavish people in the meantime with tales out of 
legends, and such-like fabulous narrations? Whom do they 
begin with but collapsed ladies, some few tradesmen, super- 
stitious old folks, illiterate persons, weak women, discontent, 
rude, silly companions, or sooner circumvent? So do all our 
schismatics and heretics. Marcus and Valentinian, heretics in 
Irenaeus,® seduced first I know not how many women, and 
made them believe they were prophets. Friar Cornelius of 
Dort seduced a company of silly women What are all our 
Anabaptists, Brownists, Barrowists, Familists, but a company 
of rude, illiterate, capricious, base fellows? What are most of our 
papists, but stupid, ignorant and blind bayards? how should they 
otherwise be, when as they are brought up and kept still in dark- 
ness ? “ If their pastors ” (saith Lavater) “ have done their duties, 
and instructed their flocks as they ought in the principles of 
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Christian religion, or had not forbidden them the reading of 
Scriptures, they had not been as they are.’* ' But being so misled 
all their lives in superstition, and carried hoodwinked like hawks, 
how can they prove otherwise than blind idiots and superstitious 
asses? what else shall we expect at their hands? Neither is it 
sufficient to keep them blind, and in Cimmerian darkness, but 
withal, as a schoolmaster doth by his boys to mal^e them 
follow their books, sometimes by good hope, promises and 
encouragements, but most of all by fear, strict discipline, 
severity, threats and punishment, do they collogue and soothe 
up their silly auditors, and so bring them into a fools’ paradise. 
Rex eris, aiuntj si recte facies, do well, thou shalt be crowned 
[say they]; but for the most part by threats, terrors, and 
affrights, they tyrannize and terrify their distressed souls; 
knowing that fear alone is the sole and only means to keep men 
in obedience, according to that hemistichium of Petronius, 
Primus in or be deos fecit timor [fear first created gods in the 
world], the fear of some divine and supreme powers keeps men 
in obedience, makes the people do their duties: they play upon 
their consciences ; which was practised of old in Egypt by their 
priests;^ when there was an eclipse, they made the people 
believe God was angry, great miseries were to come; they take 
all opportunities of natural causes, to delude the people’s senses, 
and with fearful tales out of purgatory, feigned apparitions, 
earthquakes in Japonia or China, tragical examples of devils, 
possessions, obsessions, false miracles, counterfeit visions, etc. 
They do so insult over and restrain them, never hobby so dared 
a lark, that they will not offend the least tradition, tread, or 
scarce look awry.® Deus bone (Lavater exclaims*), quot hoc 
commentum de purgatorio misere affiixiil good God, how many 
men have been miserably afflicted by this fiction of purgatory! 

To these advantages of hope and fear, ignorance and sim- 
plicity, he hath several engines, traps, devices, to batter and 
enthral, omitting no opportunities, according to men’s several 
inclinations, abilities, to circumvent and humour them, to 
maintain his superstitions, sometimes to stupefy, besot them; 
sometimes again by oppositions, factions, to set all at odds and 
in an uproar; sometimes he infects one man, and makes him a 
principal agent ; sometimes whole cities, countries. If of meaner 
sort, by stupidity, canonical obedience, blind zeal, etc. If of 
better note, by pride, ambition, popularity, vainglory. If of 
the clergy and more eminent, of better parts than the rest, 
more learned, eloquent, he puffs them up with a vain conceit 
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of their own worth, scientia inflati, they begin to swell, and 
scorn all the world in respect of themselves, and thereupon 
turn heretics, schismatics, broach new doctrines, frame new 
crotchets and the like; or else out of too much learning become 
mad, or out of curiosity they will search into God’s secrets, 
and eat of the forbidden fruit; or out of presumption of their 
holiness and good gifts, inspirations, become prophets, en- 
thusiasts, and what not? Or else if they be displeased, dis- 
content, and have not (as they suppose) preferment to their 
worth, have some disgrace, repulse, neglected, or not esteemed 
as they fondly value themselves, or out of emulation, they begin 
presently to rage and rave, calum terrce miscent, they become 
so impatient in an instant, that a whole kingdom cannot con- 
tain them, they will set all in a combustion, all at variance, to 
be revenged of their adversaries. Donatus, when he saw Cecili- 
anus preferred before him in the bishopric of Carthage, turned 
heretic,^ and so did Arius, because Alexander was advanced: 
we have examples at home, and too many experiments of such 
persons. If they be laymen of better note, the same engines 
of pride, ambition, emulation, and jealousy take place, they will 
be gods themselves: Alexander in India, after his victories, 
became so insolent, he would be adored for a god:^ and those 
Roman emperors came to that height of madness, they must 
have temples built to them, sacrifices to their deities, Divus 
Augustus, D, Claudius, D. Hadrianus: Heliogabalus “put out 
that vestal fire at Rome, expelled the virgins, and banished all 
other religions all over the world, and would be the sole God 
himself.” * Our Turks, China kings. Great Chams, and Mogors 
do little less, assuming divine and bombast titles to themselves; 
the meaner sort are too credulous, and led with blind zeal, 
blind obedience, to prosecute and maintain whatsoever their 
sottish leaders shall propose; what they in pride and singularity, 
revenge, vainglory, ambition, spleen, for gain, shall rashly 
maintain and broach, their disciples make a matter of conscience, 
of bell and damnation if they do it not, and will rather forsake 
wives, children, house and home, lands, goods, fortunes, life 
itself, than omit or abjure the least tittle of it, and to advance 
the common cause, undergo any miseries, turn traitors, 
assassinates, pseudo-martyrs, with full assurance and hope of 
reward in that other world, that they shall certainly merit by 
it, win heaven, be canonized for saints. 

Now when they are truly possessed with blind zeal and misled 
with superstition, he hath many other baits to inveigle and 
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infatuate them farther yet, to make them quite mortified and 
mad, and that under colour of perfection, to merit by penance, 
going woolward, whipping, alms, fastings, etc. Anno 1320, 
there was a sect of whippers ^ in Germany, that, to the astonish- 
ment of the beholders, lashed and cruelly tortured thepiselves. 
I could give many other instances of each particular. But tliese 
works so done are meritorious, ex opere operato, ex condignOy 
for themselves and others, to make them macerate and consume 
their bodies, specie virtutis et umbra [with an outward show of 
virtue], those evangelical counsels are propounded, as our 
pseudo-Catholics call them, canonical obedience, wilful poverty, 
vows of chastity, monkery, ^ and a solitary life, which extend 
almost to all religions and superstitions, to Turks, Chinese, 
Gentiles, Abyssinians, Greeks, Latins, and all countries. Amongst 
the rest, fasting, contemplation, solitariness, are as it were 
certain rams by which the devil doth batter and work upon the 
strongest constitutions. Nonnulli (saith Peter Forestus) ob 
longas inedias, studia et meditationes coelestes, de rebus sacris 
ei religione semper agitant, [some] by fasting overmuch, and 
divine meditations, are overcome. Not that fasting is a thing 
of itself to be discommended, for it is an excellent means to 
keep the body in subjection, a preparative to devotion, the 
physic of the soul, by which chaste thoughts are engendered, 
true zeal, a divine spirit, whence wholesome counsels do pro- 
ceed, concupiscence is restrained, vicious and predominant lusts 
and humours are expelled. The Fathers are very much in com- 
mendation of it, and, as Calvin notes, “sometimes immoderate. 
The mother of health, key of heaven, a spiritual wing to erear 
us, the chariot of the Holy Ghost, banner of faith,'^ etc.® And 
'tis true they say of it, if it be moderately and seasonably used 
by such parties, as Moses, Elias, Daniel, Christ, and as his 
apostles^ made use of it; but when by this means they will 
supererogate, and as Erasmus well taxeth,® Caelum non sujficere 
ptUant suis meritiSj [think] heaven is too small a reward for it ; they 
make choice of times and meats, buy and sell their merits, 
attribute more to them than to the Ten Commandments, and 
count it a greater sin to eat meat in Lent than to kill a man, 
and as one sayeth, Plus respictunt assum piscem quam Christum 
crucifixurn, plus salmonem quam Salomonem, quibus in ore 
Christus, Epicurus in corde [pay more respect to a broiled 
fish than to Christ crucified, more regard to salmon than to 
Solomon, have Christ on their lips but Epicurus in their hearts]; 
when some counterfeit, and some attribute more to such works 
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of theirs than to Christ’s death and passion, the devil sets in 
a foot, strangely deludes them, and by that means makes them 
to overthrow the temperature of their bodies, and hazard their 
souls. Never any strange illusions of devils amongst hermits, 
anachorites, never any visions, phantasms, apparitions, en- 
thusiasms, prophets, any revelations, but immoderate fasting, 
bad diet, sickness, melancholy, solitariness, or some such things 
were the precedent causes, the forerunners or concomitants of 
them. The best opportunity and sole occasion the devil takes 
to delude them. Marsilius Cognatus, lib. i Cont. caf. 7, hath 
many stories to this purpose, of such as after long fasting have 
been seduced by devils; and “’tis a miraculous thing to relate” 
(as Cardan writes “what strange accidents proceed from 
fasting; dreams, superstition, contempt of torments, desire of 
death, prophecies, paradoxes, madness; fasting naturally pre- 
pares men to these things.” Monks, anachorites, and the like, 
after much emptiness, become melancholy, vertiginous, they 
think they hear strange noises, confer with hobgoblins, devils, 
rivel up their bodies, et dim hostem tnsequimurj saith Gregory, 
ctvem quern dihgimus trucidamus [in pursuing the enemy we 
kill our fellow-citizen and friends], they become bare skeletons, 
skin and bones: carnibus abstinentes proprias carnes devorant, 
ut nil prceter cutem et ossa sit reliquum. Hilarion, as Hierome 
reports in his life ^ (and Athanasius of Antonius), was so bare 
with fasting “that the skin did scarce stick to the bones”; for 
want of vapours he could not sleep, and for want of sleep became 
idle-headed, “heard every night infants cry, oxen low, wolves 
howl, lions roar (as he thought), clattering of chains, strange 
voices, and the like illusions of devils.” Such symptoms are 
common to those that fast long, are solitary, given to con- 
templation, overmuch solitariness and meditation. Not that 
these things (as 1 said of fasting) are to be discommended of 
themselves, but very behoveful in some cases and good: sobriety 
and contemplation join our souls to God, as that heathen 
Porphyry can tell us.® “Ecstasis is a taste of future happiness, 
by which we are united unto God”;^ “a divine melancholy, a 
spiritual wing,” Bonaventure terms it, to lift us up to heaven ; 
but as it is abused, a mere dotage, madness, a cause and symptom 
of religious melancholy. “If you shall at any time see” (saith 
Guianerius) “a religious person over-superstitious, too solitary, 
or much given to fasting, that man will certainly be melancholy, 
thou mayest boldly say it, he will be so.” ® P. Forestus hath 
almost the same words, and Cardan, Subtil, lib. 18, et cap. 40, 
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lih. 8, de rerum varietate, “Solitariness, fasting, and that melan- 
choly humour, are the causes of all heraiits* illusions.” ^ Lavater, 
de sped. cap. 19, part, i, and part, i, cap. 10, puts solitariness a 
main cause of such spectrums and apparitions; none, saith he, 
so melancholy as monks and hermits — the devil’s bathi melan- 
choly — “none so subject to visions and dotage in this kind, as 
such as live solitary lives, they hear and act strange things in 
their dotage.” ^ Polydore Virgil, lib. 2 de prodigiis^ holds that 
“those prophecies and monks’ revelations, nuns’ dreamsj which 
they suppose come from God, do proceed wholly ah iH^tinctu 
dcemonum, by the devil’s means”;® and so those enthusiasts. 
Anabaptists, pseudo-prophets from the same cause. Fi-acas- 
torius, lib. 2 de intellect.^ will have all your pythonisses, sibyls, 
and pseudo-prophets to be mere melancholy: * so doth Wierus 
prove, lib. i, cap. 8, et lib. 3, cap. 7, and Arculanus, in 9 Rhasis^ 
that melancholy is a sole cause, and the devil together, with 
fasting and solitariness, of such sibylline prophecies, if there were 
ever such, which with Casaubon ^ and others I justly except at; 
for it is not likely that the Spirit of God should ever reveal 
such manifest revelations and predictions of Christ, to those 
pythonissae, witches, Apollo's priests, the devil’s ministers (they 
were no better), and conceal them from his own prophets; for 
these sibyls set down all particular circumstances of Christ’s 
coming, and many other future accidents, far more perspicuous 
and plain than ever any prophet did. But, howsoever there 
be no Phoebades or sibyls, I am assured there be other en- 
thusiasts, prophets, dii fatidici, Magi (of which read Jo. Bois- 
sardus, who hath laboriously collected them into a great 
volume® of late, with elegant pictures, and epitomized their 
lives), etc., ever have been in all ages, and still proceeding 
from those causes, qui visiones suas enarrant, somniant futura^ 
prophetisant, et ejusmodi deliriis agiiati, Spiritum Sanctum sihi 
communicari putani ’ [who recount their visions, see the future 
in dreams, prophesy, and have various fantasies which they 
think are communicated to them by the Holy Spirit]. That 
which is written of Saint Francis’ five wounds, and other such 
monastical effects, of him and others, may justly be referred 
to this our melancholy; and that which Matthew Paris relates 
of the monk of Evesham, who saw heaven and hell in a vision; ® 
of Sir Owen, that went down into Saint Patrick’s Purgatory in 
King Stephen’s days, and saw as much;® Walsingham of him 
that was showed as much by Saint Julian; Beda, lib. 5, cap. 13, 
14, 15, et 20, reports of King Sebba, lib. 4, cap. 11, Eccles. hist., 
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that saw strange visions;^ and Stumphius, Helvet. Comic., a 
cobbler of Easily that beheld rare apparitions at Augsburg in 
Germany; Alexander ab Alexandro, Gen. dier. lib. 6 , cap. 21, 
of an enthusiastical prisoner (all out as probable as that of 
Eris [the son of] Armenius, in Plato’s tenth dialogue de Repub., 
that revived again ten days after he was killed in a battle, and 
told strange wonders, like those tales Ulysses related to Alcinous 
in Homer, or Lucian’s Vera Historia itself), was still after much 
solitariness, fasting, or long sickness, when their brains were 
addle, and their bellies as empty of meat as their heads of wit. 
Florilegus hath many such examples; fol. 191, one of Saint 
Guthlac; of Crowland that fought with devils, but still after 
long fasting, overmuch solitariness; the devil persuaded him 
therefore to fast, as Moses and Elias did, the better to delude 
him.“ In the same author is recorded Carolus Magnus’ vision, 
an. 785, or ecstasis, wherein he saw heaven and hell after much 
fasting and meditation.^ So did the devil of old with Apollo’s 
priests, Amphiaraus and his fellows, those Egyptians, still 
enjoin long fasting before he would give any oracles, triduum 
a cibo ci vino abstinerent [they were to abstain for three days 
from food and wine], before they gave any answers,^ as Vola- 
terran, lib. 13, cap. 4, records, and Strabo, Geog. lib. 14, describes 
Charon’s den, in the way between Tralles and Nysa, whither the 
priests led sick and fanatic men: but nothing performed without 
long fasting, no good to be done. That scoffing Lucian con- 
ducts his Alenippus to hell by the directions of that Chaldean 
Mithrobarzanes, but after long fasting, and such-like idle 
preparation.® Which the Jesuits right well perceiving of what 
force this fasting and solitary meditation is to alter men’s minds, 
wiien they would make a man mad, ravish him, improve him 
beyond himself, to undertake some great business of moment, 
to kill a king, or the like, they bring him into a melancholy dark 
chamber, where he shall see no light for many days together, 
no company, little meat, ghastly pictures of devils all about 
him, and leave him to lie as he will himself, on the bare floor 
in this chamber of meditation, as they call it, on his back, side, 
belly, till by this strange usage they make him quite mad and 
beside himself.® And then after some ten days, as they find 
him animated and resolved, they make use of him. The devil 
hath many such factors, many such engines, which what effect 
they produce, you shall hear in the following Symptoms. 

ni — M 
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Subsect. III. — Symptoms general, love to their own sect, hate of 
all other religions, obstinacy, peevishness, ready to undergo 
any danger or cross for it; Martyrs, blind zeal, blind obedience, 
fastings, vows, belief of incredibilities, impossibilities : Par- 
ticular of Gentiles, Mahometans, Jews, Christians i and in 
them, Heretics old and new. Schismatics, Schoolmen, prophets. 
Enthusiasts, etc. 

Pleat Heraclitus, an rideat Democritus? in attempting t6 speak 
of these symptoms, shall I laugh with Democritus, of weep 
with Heraclitus? they are so ridiculous and absurd on the one 
side, so lamentable and tragical on the other: a mixed scene 
offers itself, so full of errors and a promiscuous variety of 
objects, that I know not in what strain to represent it. When 
I think of that Turkish paradise, those Jewish fables and ponti- 
fical rites, those pagan superstitions, their sacrifices, and cere- 
monies, as to make images of all matter, and adore them when 
they have done, to see them kiss the pyx, creep to the cross, etc., 
I cannot choose but laugh with Democritus: but when I see them 
whip and torture themselves, grind their souls for toys and 
trifles, desperate, and now ready to die, I cannot choose but 
weep with Heraclitus. When I see a priest say mass, with all 
those apish gestures, murmurings, etc., read the customs of the 
Jews’ synagogue, or Mahometan meskites, I must needs laugh 
at their folly: ^ Risum teneatis amici? [Could you restrain your 
laughter, friends?]; but when I see them make matters of 
conscience of such toys and trifles, to adore the devil, to endanger 
their souls, to offer their children to their idols, etc., I must 
needs condole their misery. When I see two superstitious 
orders contend pro arts eifocis [as for their very lives], with such 
have and hold, de lana caprina [about a goat’s fleece], some 
write such great volumes to no purpose, take so much pains to 
so small effect, their satires, invectives, apologies, dull and gross 
fictions; when I see grave learned men rail and scold like butter- 
women, methinks ’tis pretty sport, and fit for Calphumius and 
Democritus to laugh at.^ But when I see so much blood spiJt, 
so many murders and massacres, so many cruel battles fought, 
etc., ’tis a fitter subject for Heraclitus to lament. As Merlin^ 
when he sat by the lake-side with Vortigern, and had seen the 
white and red dragon fight, before he began to interpret or to 
speak, in fletum prorupit, fell a-weeping, and then proceeded 
to declare to the king w^t it meant; I should first pity and 
bewail this misery of humankind with some passionate preface, 
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wishing mine eyes a fountain of tears, as Jeremy did, and then 
to my task. For it is that great torture, that infernal plague 
of mortal men, omnium pestium pestilentissima superstitio [super- 
stition, the direst of plagues], and able of itself alone to stand 
in opposition to all other plagues, miseries, and calamities 
whatsoever; far more cruel, more pestiferous, more grievous, 
more general, more violent, of a greater extent. Other fears 
and sorrows, grievances of body and mind, are troublesome for 
the time; but this is for ever, eternal damnation, hell itself, a 
plague, a fire: an inundation hurts one province alone, and the 
loss may be recovered; but this superstition involves all the 
world almost, and can never be remedied. Sickness and sorrows 
come and go, but a superstitious soul hath no rest; superstitione 
imbutus animus nunquam quietus esse potest^ no peace, no 
quietness. True religion and superstition are quite opposite, 
Jonge diver sa carnificina et pietas^ as Lactantius describes, the 
one ercars, the other dejects; illorum pietas, mera impietas 
[the piety of those people is sheer impiety]; the one is an easy 
yoke, the other an intolerable burden, an absolute tyranny; 
the one a sure anchor, an haven; the other a tempestuous ocean; 
the one makes, the other mars ; the one is wisdom, the other is 
folly, madness, indiscretion; the one unfeigned, the other a 
counterfeit; the one a diligent observer, the other an ape; one 
leads to heaven, the other to hell. But these differences will 
more evidently appear by their particular symptoms. What 
religion is, and of what parts it doth consist, every catechism 
will tell you, what symptoms it hath, and what effects it pro- 
duceth: but for their superstitions, no tongue can tell them, 
no pen express, they are so many, so diverse, so uncertain, so 
unconstant, and so different from themselves. Tot mundi super- 
stitiones quot ccelo Stella^ one saith, there be as many superstitions 
in the world as there be stars in heaven, or devils themselves 
that are the first founders of them: with such ridiculous, absurd 
symptoms and signs, so many several rites, ceremonies, torments 
and vexations accompanying, as may well express and beseem 
the devil to be the author and maintainer of them. I will 
only point at some of them, ex ungue honem, guess at the rest, 
and those of the chief kinds of superstition, which beside us 
Christians now domineer and crucify the world, Gentiles, 
Mahometans, Jews, etc. 

Of these symptoms some be general, some particular to each 
private sect; general to all are an extraordinary love and 
affection they bear and show to such as are of their own sect, 
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and more than Vatinian hate to such as are opposite in religion, 
as they call it, or disagree from them in their superstitious rites, 
blind zeal (which is as much a symptom as a cause), vain fears, 
blind obedience, needless works, incredibilities, impossibilities, 
monstrous rites and ceremonies, wilfulness, blindness, ol^stinacy, 
etc. For the first, which is love and hate, as Montands saith/ 
nulla firmior amicitia quant qucB contrahitur hinc ; nulla i^scordia 
major j quam qua a religione fit: no greater concord, no 'greater 
discord than that which proceeds from religion. It is incredible 
to relate, did not our daily experience evince it, what factions, 
quam teterrima factiones (as Rich. Dinoth writes^), have been 
of late for matters of religion in France, and what hurly-burlies 
all over Europe for these many years. Nihil est quod tain 
impotenter rapiat homines ^ quam suscepta de salute opinio; 
siquidem pro ea omnes gentes corpora et animas devovere solent, 
et arctissimo necessitudinis vinculo se invicem colligare [nothing 
so completely dominates men’s minds as their religious beliefs; 
for this whole nations will sacrifice themselves body and soul, 
and enter into the closest bonds of friendship with one another]. 
We are all brethren in Christ, servants of one Lord, members 
of one body, and therefore are or should be at least dearly 
beloved, inseparably allied in the greatest bond of love and 
familiarity, united partakers not only of the same cross, but 
coadjutors, comforters, helpers, at all times, upon all occasions: 
as they did in the primitive Church (Acts iv), they sold their 
patrimonies, and laid them at the apostles’ feet ; and many such 
memorable examples of mutual love we have had under the 
ten general persecutions, many since. Examples on the other 
side of discord none like, as our Saviour saith, he came there- 
fore into the world to set father against son, etc. In imitation 
of whom the devil belike (nam super stitio irrepsit verce religionis 
imiiatrix^ superstition is still religion’s ape, as in all other 
things, so in this) doth so combine and glue together his super- 
stitious followers in love and affection, that they will live and 
die together: and what an innate hatred hath he still inspired 
to any other superstition opposite! How those old Romans 
were affected, those ten persecutions may be a witness, and 
that cruel executioner in Eusebius, Aut lita aut motere, sacrifice 
or die. No greater hate, more continuate, bitter faction, wars, 
persecution in all ages, than for matters of religion; no such 
feral opposition, father against son, mother against daughter, 
husband against wife, city against city, kingdom against 
kingdom: as of old at Tentyra and Ombos: 
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Immortale odium, et nunquam sanabile vulnus, 

Jnde furor vulgo, quod numina victnorum 
Odit uterque locus, quum solos credit habendos 
Esse deos quos ipse colit. ^ 

Immortal hate it breeds, a wound past cure. 

And fury to the commons still to endure : 

Because one city t' other's gods as vain 
Deride, and his alone as good maintain. 

I’he Turks at this day count no better of us than of dogs, so they 
commonly call us giaours, infidels, miscreants, make that their 
main quarrel and cause of Christian persecution. If he will 
turn Turk, he shall be entertained as a brother, and had in 
good esteem, a Mussulman or a believer, which is a greater tie 
to them than any affinity or consanguinity. The Jews stick 
together like so many burrs; but as for the rest, whom they call 
Gentiles, they do hate and abhor, they cannot endure their 
Messias should be a common saviour to us all, and rather, as 
Luther writes, ^ “than they that now scoff at them, curse them, 
persecute and revile them, shall be coheirs and brethren with 
them, or have any part or fellowship with their Messias, they 
would crucify their Messias ten times over, and God Himself, 
His angels, and all His creatures, if it were possible, though they 
endure a thousand hells for it.” Such is their malice towards 
us. Now for papists, what in a common cause for the advance- 
ment of their religion they will endure, our traitors and pseudo- 
Catholics will declare unto us; and how bitter on the other side 
to their adversaries, how violently bent, let those Marian times 
record, as those miserable slaughters at Merindol and Cabriers,^ 
the Spanish Inquisition, the Duke of java’s tyranny in the Low 
Countries, the French massacres and civil wars. 

TanUim religio potuit suadere malorum.^ 

[So great the evils to which religion could prompt.] 

Not there only, but all over Europe, we read of bloody battles, 
racks and wheels, seditions, factions, oppositions, 

obvia signis 

Signa, pares aquilas, et pila minantia pilis,^ 

[Standard against standard, lance facing lance,] 

invectives and contentions. They had rather shake hands 
with a Jew, Turk, or, as the Spaniards do, suffer Moors to live 
amongst them, and Jews, than Protestants; “My Mme 
(saith Luther®) ‘'is more odious to them than any thief or 
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murderer,” So it is with all heretics and schismatics whatso- 
ever: and none so passionate, violent in their tenents, opinions, 
obstinate, wilful, refractory, peevish, factious, singular and stiff 
in defence of them; they do not only persecute and hate, but 
pity all other religions, account them damned, blin^, as if 
they alone were the true Church, they are the true heits, have 
the fee-simple of heaven by a peculiar donation, ’tis tentailed 
on them and their posterities, their doctrine sound, pei funem 
aureum de ccelo delapsa doctrina [let down from heaveh by a 
golden rope], they alone are to be saved. The Jews at this day 
are so incomprehensibly proud and churlish, said Luther,^ that 
soli salvari, soli domini terrarum salutari volunt [they think that 
they alone are worthy to be saved, to be saluted as lords of the 
earth]. And as Buxtorfius adds,® “so ignorant and self-willed 
withal, that amongst their most understanding rabbins you shall 
find naught but gross dotage, horrible hardness of heart, and 
stupend obstinacy in all their actions, opinions, conversations: 
and yet so zealous withal, that no man living can be more, 
and vindicate themselves for the elect people of God.” Tis 
so with all other superstitious sects, Mahometans, Gentiles in 
China and Tartary, our ignorant Papists, Anabaptists, Separa- 
tists, and peculiar churches of Amsterdam; they alone, and 
none but they, can be saved. “Zealous” (as Paul saith, Rom. 
X, 2) “without knowledge,” ® they will endure any misery, any 
trouble, suffer and do that which the sunbeams will not endure 
to see, religionis acti furiis [under the influence of religious 
frenzy], all extremities, losses and dangers, take any pains, fast, 
pray, vow chastity, wilful poverty, forsake all and follow their 
idols, die a thousand deaths, as some Jews did to Pilate’s 
soldiers in like case, exsertos prmbentes jugulos, et manijeste pm 
se ferenies (as Josephus hath it), cariorem esse rita sibi legis 
pairice observationem [stretching out their necks to the slayers, 
and giving plain proof that the observance of their ancestral 
law was dearer to them than life], rather than abjure or deny 
the least particle of that religion which their fathers profess 
and they themselves have been brought up in, be it never so 
absurd, ridiculous, they will embrace it, and without farther 
inquiry or examination of the truth, though it be prodigiously 
false, they will believe it; they will take much more pains to 
go to hell than we shall do to heaven. Single out the most 
Ignorant of them, convince his understanding, show him his 
errors, grossness, and the absurdities of his sect, non persttadebis 
etiansi persuaseris, he will not be persuaded. As those pagans 
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told the Jesuits in Japan, they would do as their forefathers 
have done ; ^ and with Rathold the Frisian prince, go to hell for 
company, if most of their friends went thither: they will not 
be moved, no persuasion, no torture can stir them. So that 
papists cannot brag of their vows, poverty, obedience, orders, 
merits, martyrdoms, fastings, alms, good works, pilgrimages: 
much and more than all this, I shall show you, is and hath 
been done by these superstitious Gentiles, pagans, idolaters and 
Jews: their blind zeal and idolatrous superstition in all kinds 
is much at one; little or no difference, and it is hard to say 
which is the greatest, which is the grossest. For if a man shall 
duly consider those superstitious rites amongst the ethnics in 
Japan, the Bannians in Guzerat, the Chinese idolaters, Americans 
of old,^ in Mexico especially, Mahometan priests, he shall find 
the same government almost, the same orders and ceremonies, 
or so like that they may seem all apparently to be derived from 
some heathen spirit, and the Roman hierarchy no better than 
the rest. In a word, this is common to all superstition, there 
is nothing so mad and absurd, so ridiculous, impossible, incredible, 
which they will not believe, observe, and diligently perform, as 
much as in them lies; nothing so monstrous to conceive, or 
intolerable to put in practice, so cruel to suffer, which they will 
not willingly undertake. So powerful a thing is superstition. 
“ 0 Egypt” (as Trismegistus exclaims), “thy religion is fables, 
and such as posterity will not believe.” ^ I know that in true 
religion itself, many mysteries are so apprehended alone by 
faith, as that of the Trinity, which Turks especially deride, 
Christ’s incarnation, resurrection of the body at the last day, 
quod ideo credendum (saith Tertullian) quod incredibile [which is 
to be believed just because it is incredible], etc., many miracles 
not to be controverted or disputed of. Mirari non rimari 
sapientia vera est [true wisdom is to admire and not to inquire], 
saith Gerhardus;^ et in divinis (as a good Father informs us) 
qucedam credenda, qucsdam admiranda, etc. some things are to 
be believed, embraced, followed with all submission and 
obedience, some again admired. Though Julian the Apostate 
scoff at Christians in this point, quod captivemus intellectum in 
ohsequium Jidei, saying, that the Christian creed is like the 
Pythagorean Ipse dixit, we make our will and understanding 
too slavishly subject to our faith, without farther examination 
of the truth; yet, as Saint Gregory truly answers, our creed is 
altioris prastantia [of a higher excellence], and much more 
divine; and as Thomas will, pie consider anti semper suppetunt 
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rationes, ostendentes credihiliiatem in mysteriis supernaturalibus, 
we do absolutely believe it, and upon good reasons, for, as 
Gregory well inform eth us, Fides non habet meritunij ubi humana 
ratio qua^rit experimentum : that faith hath no merit, is not 
worth the name of faith, that will not apprehend Without a 
certain demonstration: we must and will believe God’s word; 
and if we be mistaken or err in our general belief, as Richardus 
de Sancto Victore vows he will say to Christ Himself at\the day 
of judgment; “Lord, if we be deceived, Thou alone hast deceived 
us'": ^ thus w'e plead. But for the rest I will not justify that 
pontificial consubstantiation, that which Mahometans ^ and 
Jews justly except at, as Campanella confesseth, Aiheismi 
iriumphat. cap. 12, fol. 125, dijjicilhnium dogma esse, nec aliud 
subjectum magis hcereti corum hlasphemiis, et stiilits irrisionibus 
poliiicorum reperirt [it is a most difficult dogma, and particularly 
exposed to the blasphemies of the heretics and the scoffing of 
men of the world]. They hold it impossible, Deuni in pane 
nianducari [that God should be eaten in bread]; and besides 
they scoff at it; Vide gentem comedeniem Deum suum, inquit 
quidam Maurus [See the people that (‘at their own God, saith 
a certain Moor]. Hunc Deum ^ musccs et vermes irrident, quum 
ipsum poUuunt et devoranl; subditus est igni, aqiice, et latrones 
furantur ; pyxidem aureani humt prosternunt, et se tamen non 
dejendit hic Deus. Qui fieri potest, ut sit integer in singulis 
hostice particulis, idem corpus numero, tarn niultis locis, ccelo, 
terra, etc.? [This God is the sport of worms and dies, when they 
pollute and consume Him; He is subject to the ravages of fire 
and water, and the depredations of thieves. They cast the 
golden pyx on the ground, and yet this God does not defend 
Himself. How is it possible that He should remain whole when 
the Host is divided into so many particles, that the same body 
should be in so many places, in the sky, the earth, etc. ?] But 
he that shall read the Turks’ Alcoran, the Jews’ Talmud, and 
papists’ Golden Legend,^ in the meantime will swear that such 
gross fictions, fables, vain traditions, prodigious paradoxes 
and ceremonies, could never proceed from any other spirit than 
that of the devil himself, which is the author of confusion and 
lies ; and wonder withal how such wise men as have been of the 
Jews, such learned understanding men as Averroes, Avicenna, 
or those heathen philosophers, could ever be persuaded to 
believe or to subscribe to the least part of them, aut fraudem 
non deiegere [or at least did not expose the deceit] ; but that, as 
Vaninus answers, ^ ob publices potestaiis Jmnidinem alUUrare 
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philosophi non audehant^ they durst not speak for fear of the law, 
But I will descend to particulars: read their several symptoms 
and then guess. 

Of such symptoms as properly belong to superstition, or that 
irreligious religion, I may say as of the rest, some are ridiculous, 
some again feral to relate. Of those ridiculous, there can be 
no better testimony than the multitude of their gods, those 
absurd names, actions, offices they put upon them, their feasts, 
holy days, sacrifices, adorations, and the like. The Egyptians 
that pretended so great antiquity, three hundred kings before 
Amasis and, as Mela writes, thirteen thousand years from the 
beginning of their chronicles, that bragged so much of their 
knowledge of old, for they invented arithmetic, astronomy, 
geometry; of their wealth and power, that vaunted of twenty 
thousand cities; and yet at the same time their idolatry and 
superstition was most gross: they worshipped, as Diodorus 
Siculus records, sun and moon under the name of Isis and 
Osiris, and after, such men as were beneficial to them, or any 
creature that did them good. In the city of Bubastis they 
adored a cat, saith Herodotus, ibises and storks, an ox (saith 
Pliny), leeks and onions,^ Macrobius: 


Porrum el ceBpe deos imponere nubtbus ausi, 
Hos tu, Nile, deos colis* 


[They did not shrink from making the leek and the 
onion lords of heaven. These are thy gods, O 
Egypt!] 


Scoffing Lucian in his Vera Historia, which, as he confesseth 
himself, was not persuasively written as a truth, but in comical 
fashion to glance at the monstrous fictions and gross absurdities 
of writers and nations, to deride without doubt this prodigious 
Egyptian idolatry, feigns this story of himself: that when he 
had seen the Elysian Fields, and was now coming away, Rhada- 
manthus gave him a mallow root, and bade him pray to that 
when he was in any peril or extremity; which he did accord- 
ingly; for when he came to Hydramardia in the Island of 
Treacherous Women, he made his prayers to his root, and was 
instantly delivered. The Syrians, Chaldeans, had as many 
proper gods of their own invention; see the said Lucian, de 
Dea Syria; Mornay, cap. 22 de veritat. reltg.; Guliel. Stuckius, 
Sacrorum Sacrificiorutnque Gentil. descript, Peter Faber, 
Semester, lib. 3, cap. i, 2, 3; Selden, de diis Syrisy Purchas' 
Pilgrimage, Rosinus of the Romans,* and Lilius Giraldus of the 
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Greeks. The Romans borrowed from all, besides their own 
gods, which were majorum and tninorum gentium^ as Varro holds, 
certain and uncertain; some celestial, select, and great ones, 
others Indigetes and semi-det, Lares Lemures, Dioscuri, Soteres, 
and Parastatae, dti tutelares [tutelar deities] amongst the Greeks: 
gods of all sorts, for all functions; some for the land, sme for 
sea; some for heaven, some for hell; some for passions, diseases, 
some for birth, some for weddings, husbandry, woods, waters, 
gardens, orchards, etc.; all actions and offices: Pax, ^^uies, 
Salus, Libertas, Felicitas, Strenua, Stimula, Horta, Pan, Syl- 
vanus, Priapus, Flora, Cloacina, Stercutius, Febris, Pallor, 
Invidia, Protervia, Risus, Angerona, Volupia, Vacuna, Viriplaca, 
Veneranda, Pales, Neptunia Doris; kings, emperors, valiant 
men that had done any good offices for them, they did likewise 
canonize and adore for gods, and it was usually done, usitatum 
apud antiquoSy as Jac. Boissardus well observes,' deificare homines 
qui beneficiis mortales juvarent [to deify men who had conferred 
benefits on mankind], and the devil was still ready to second 
their intents, statim se ingessit illorum sepulchriSy siatuis, templiSy 
arts, etc., he crept into their temples, statues, tombs, altars, 
and was ready to give oracles, cure diseases, do miracles, etc., 
as by Jupiter, i^sculapius, Tiresias, Apollo, Mopsus, Amphiaraus, 
etc., dii et semi-dii [gods and demi*gods]. For so they were 
scfni-dtiy demi-gods, some medii inter deos et homines [inter- 
mediate between men and gods], as Max. Tyrius, the Platonist, 
Ser. 26 et 27, maintains and justifies in many words.^ “When 
a good man dies, his body is buried, but his soul ex homine 
dmmon evadit, becomes forthwith a demi-god, nothing dis- 
paraged with malignity of air or variety of forms, rejoiceth, 
exults and sees that perfect beauty with his eyes. Now being 
deified, in commiseration he helps his poor friends here on earth, 
his kindred and allies, informs, succours, etc., punislieth those 
that are bad and do amiss, as a good genius to protect and 
govern mortal men, appointed by the gods; so they will have it, 
ordaining some for provinces, some for private men, some for 
one office, some for another. Hector and Achilles assist soldiers 
to this day; ^Esculapius all sick men, the Dioscuri seafaring 
men, etc., and sometimes upon occasion they show themselves.^* 
The Dioscuri, Hercules, and iEsculapius he saw himself (or the 
devil in his likeness), non somnians sed vigilans ipse vidt [1 saw 
not in a dream but waking]. So far Tyrius. And not good 
men only do they thus adore, but tyrants, monsters, devils, 
(as Stucicius inveighs Neros, Domitians, Heliogables, beastly 
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women, and arrant whores amongst the rest. For all intents, 
places, creatures, they assign gods; 

Et domibus, tectis^ thermis, et equis soleatis 
Asstgnare solent genios, 

[They are wont to assign protecting spirits to houses, 
buildings, baths, and horses.] 

saith Prudentius. Cuna for cradles, Diverra for sweeping 
houses, Nodina knots, Prema, Premunda, Hymen, Hymenaeus, 
for weddings; Comus the god of good fellows, gods of silence, 
of comfort, Hebe goddess of youth, Mena menstruarum, etc., 
male and female gods, of all ages, sexes and dimensions, with 
beards, without beards, married, unmarried, begot, not bom 
at all, but as Minerva start out of Jupiter’s head. Hesiod 
reckons up at least thirty thousand gods, Varro three hundred 
Jupiters. As Jeremy told them, their gods were [according] 
to the multitude of cities.^ 

Quicqtiid humus, pelagus, calum miserabile gignit. 

Id dtxere deos, colles, freta, fiumina, flammas. 

Whatever heavens, sea, and land begat. 

Hills, seas, and rivers, God was this and that. 

And which was most absurd, they made gods upon such ridicu- 
lous occasions; “As children make babies” (so saith Mornseus^), 
“their poets make gods,” et quos adorant in templis, ludunt in 
theatris [the gods whom they worship in their temples they 
laugh at in their theatres], as Lactantius scoffs. Saturn, a man, 
gelded himself, did eat his own children, a cruel tyrant driven 
out of his kingdom by his son Jupiter, as good a god as himself, 
a wicked lascivious paltry king of Crete, of whose rapes, lusts, 
murders, villainies, a whole volume is too little to relate. Venus, 
a notorious strumpet, as common as a barber’s chair, Mars’, 
Adonis’, Anchises’ whore, is a great she-goddess as well as the 
rest, as much renowned by their poets; with many such; and 
these gods, so fabulously and foolishly made, ccerimoniis^ 
hymniSf et canticis celebrant [they honour with ceremonies, 
hymns, and chants]; their errors, luctus et gaudia^ amores, iras, 
nuptias et liberorwn procreaiiones (as Eusebius well tsixeth®), 
weddings, mirth and mournings, loves, angers, and quarrelling 
they did celebrate in hymns, and sing of in their ordinary songs, 
as it were publishing their villainies. But see more of their 
originals. When Romulus was made away by the sedition of 
the senators, to pacify the people, Julius Proculus gave out that 
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Romulus was taken up by Jupiter into heaven, and therefore 
to be ever after adored for a god amongst the Romans.^ S 5 rro- 
phanes of Egypt had one only son, whom he dearly loved; he 
erected his statue in his house, which his servants did adorn 
with crowns and garlands, to pacify their master^s wrath when 
he was angry, so by little and little he was adored for a god. 
This did Semiramis for her husband Belus, and Hadrian the 
emperor by his minion Antinous. Flora was a rich hanot in 
Rome, and for that she made the commonwealth her heir, her 
birthday was solemnized long after; and to make it a rnore 
plausible holiday, they made her goddess of flowers, and si^cri- 
ficed to her amongst the rest. The matrons of Rome, as 
Dionysius Halicarnasseus relates, because at their entreaty 
Coriolanus desisted from his wars, consecrated a church For- 
tunes muliebri [to the Good Fortune of women]; and Venus 
Barbata had a temple erected, for that somewhat was amiss 
about hair,2 and so the rest.^ The citizens of Alabanda, a small 
town in Asia Minor, to curry favour with the Romans (who 
then warred in Greece with Perseus of Macedon, and vfcrc 
formidable to these parts), consecrated a temple to the City of 
Rome, and made her a goddess, with annual games and sacri- 
fices; so a town of houses was deified, with shameful flattery 
of the one side to give, and intolerable arrogance on the other 
to accept, upon so vile and absurd an occasion. Tully writes 
to Atticus, that his daughter Tulliola might be made a goddess, 
and adored as Juno and Minerva, and as well she deserved it. 
Their holy days and adorations were all out as ridiculous; those 
Lupercals of Pan, Florals of Flora, Bona Dea, Anna Perenna, 
Satumals, etc., as how they were celebrated, with what lascivious 
and wanton gestures, bald ceremonies, by what bawdy priests,^ 
how they hang their noses over the smoke of sacrifices, saith 
Lucian,® and lick blood like flies that was spilled about the 
altars. Their carved idols, gilt images of wood, iron, ivory, 
silver, brass, stone {Olim truncus eram [once I was a stock], etc.), 
were most absurd, as being their own workmanship: for as 
Seneca notes, adorant ligneos deos, et fabros interim quifecerunt, 
contemnunty they adore [the] work, contemn the workman; and 
as Tertullian follows it, Si homines non essent diis propitii, non 
essent diiy had it not been for men, they had never been gods, 
but blocks still, and stupid statues, in which mice, swallows, 
birds made their nests, spiders their webs, and in their very 
mouths laid their excrements. Those images, I say, were all 
out as gross as the shapes in which they did represent them: 
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Jupiter with a ram^s head, Mercury a dog’s, Pan like a goat, 
Hecate with three heads, one with a beard, another without; 
see more in Carterius and Verdurius ^ of their monstrous forms 
and ugly pictures: and, which was absurder yet, they told 
them these images came from heaven, as that of Minerva in 
her temple at Athens, quod e coelo cecidisse credehant accolce 
[which the inhabitants believed to have fallen from heaven], 
saith Pausanias. They formed some like storks, apes, bulls, 
and yet seriously believed; and that which was impious and 
abominable, they made their gods notorious whoremasters, 
incestuous sodomites (as commonly they were all, as well as 
Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Mercury, Neptune, etc.), thieves, slaves, 
drudges (for Apollo and Neptune made tiles in Phrygia), kept 
sheep, Hercules emptied stables, Vulcan a blacksmith, unfit 
to dwell upon the earth for their villainies, much less in heaven, 
as Mornay well saith,^ and yet they gave them out to be such; 
so weak and brutish, some to whine, lament, and roar, as Isis 
for her son and Cynocephalus, as also all her weeping priests; 
Mars in Homer to be wounded, vexed ; Venus run away crying, 
and the like; than which what can be more ridiculous? Nonne 
fidiculum huger e qmd colas ^ vel colere quod lugeas? (which 
Minucius objects Si dii^ cur plangitis? si mortui, cur adoratis? 
[Is it not absurd to mourn over that which you worship or 
worship that which you mourn over? If they are gods, why do 
you lament them ? If men, why do you worship them ?] ; that 
it is no marvel if Lucian,* that adamantine persecutor of super- 
stition, and Pliny could so scoff at them and their horrible 
idolatry as they did; if Diagoras took Hercules’ image, and 
put it under his pot to seethe his pottage, which was, as he 
said, his thirteenth labour. But see more of their fopperies in 
Cypr., 4 tract, de Idol, varietal.; Chrysostom, advers. Gentil.; 
Amobius, adv. Genies.; Austin, de Civ. Dei; Theodoret, de curat. 
GrcBc. affect.; Clemens Alexandrinus, Minucius Felix, Eusebius, 
I^ctantius, Stuckius, etc. Lamentable, tragical, and fearful 
those symptoms are, that they should be so far forth affrighted 
with their fictitious gods, as to spend the goods, lives, fortunes, 
precious time, best days in their honour, to sacrifice unto 
them, to their inestimable loss, such hecatombs,*^ so many 
thousand sheep, oxen with gilded horns, goats, as Croesus, King 
of Lydia,® Marcus Julianus,’ surnamed ob crebras hosHas Vic- 
timarius, et Tauricremus [Victimarius and Tauricremas (bull- 
burner), on account of the number of his offerings], and the 
rest of the Roman emperors usually did with such labour and 
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cost; and not emperors only and great ones, pro communi bono 
[for the general good], were at this charge, but private men 
for their ordinary occasions. Pythagoras offered an hundred 
oxen for the invention of a geometrical problem, and it was an 
ordinary thing to sacrifice in Lucian's time, “a heifer for their 
good health, four oxen for wealth, an hundred for a kingdom, 
nine bulls for their safe return from Troy to Pylos,” etc.^ Every 
god almost had a peculiar sacrifice: the Sun horses, Vulcan 
fire, Diana a white hart, Venus a turtle, Ceres a hog, Proserpine 
a black lamb, Neptune a bull (read more in Stuckius at large *), 
besides sheep, cocks, corals, frankincense, to their undoings, as 
if their gods were affected with blood or smoke. “And surely” 
(saith he) “if one should but repeat the fopperies of mortal 
men, in their sacrifices, feasts, worshipping their gods, their 
rites and ceremonies, what they think of them, of their diet, 
houses, orders, etc., what prayers and vows they make; if one 
should but observe their absurdity and madness, he would burst 
out a-laughing, and pity their folly.” ® For what can be more 
absurd than their ordinary prayers, petitions, requests,^ sacri- 
fices, oracles, devotions? of which we have a taste in Maximus 
Tyrius, Serm. i, Plato’s Alcihiades Secundns^ Persius, Sat. 2, 
Juvenal, Sat. 10, there likewise exploded. Mactant opitnas ei 
pingues hostias deo quasi esurienti^ profundunt vina tanquam 
sitienti, lumina accendunt velut in ienebris agenti (Lactantius, 
lib. 2, cap. 6): as if their gods were hungry, athirst, in the dark, 
they light candles, offer meat and drink. And what so base 
as to reveal their counsels and give oracles e viscerum ster~ 
quiliniiSj out of the bowels and excremental parts of beasts? 
Sordidos decs [filthy gods] Varro truly calls them therefore, and 
well he might. I say nothing of their magnificent and sumptuous 
temples, those majestical structures: to the roof of Apollo 
Didymaeus’ temple ad Branchidas, as Strabo writes,® a thousand 
oaks did not suffice. Who can relate the glorious splendour, 
and stupend magnificence, the sumptuous building of Diana 
at Ephesus, Jupiter Ammon’s temple in Africa, the Pantheon 
at Rome, the Capitol, the Serapeum at Alexandria, Apollo’s 
temple at Daphne in the suburbs of Antioch ? the great temple 
at Mexico, so richly adorned, and so capacious (for 10,000 
men might stand in it at once), that fair Pantheon of Cusco, 
described by Acosta in his Indian History, which eclipse both 
Jews and Christians? There were in old Jerusalem, as some 
write, 408 synagogues; but new Cairo reckons up (if Radzivilius 
may be believed ®) 6,800 meskites; Fez 400, whereof 50 are most 
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magnificent, like St. Paul’s in London, Helena built 300 fair 
churches in the Holy Land, but one bassa hath built 400 
meskites. The Mahometans have 1000 monks in a monastery; 
the like saith Acosta of Americans; Riccius of the Chinese, for 
men and women, fairly built; and more richly endowed, some 
of them, than Arras in Artois, Fulda in Germany, or St, Edmunds- 
bury in England with us: who can describe those curious and 
costly statues, idols, images, so frequently mentioned in Pau- 
sanias? I conceal their donaries, pendants, other offerings, 
presents, to these their fictitious gods daily consecrated. Alex- 
ander, the son of Amyntas, King of Macedonia, sent two statues 
of pure gold to Apollo at Delphi Croesus, King of Lydia, 
dedicated an hundred golden tiles in the same place with a 
golden altar: ^ no man came empty-handed to their shrines. 
But these are base offerings in respect; they offered men them- 
selves alive. The Leucadians, as Strabo writes, sacrificed every 
year a man, averruncandcB deorum ircB causa, to pacify their 
gods, de moniis prcBcipiiio dejecerunt [they cast him down a 
precipice], etc., and they did voluntarily undergo it. The Decii 
did so sacrifice dtis manibus [to the gods of the Lower World]; 
Curtius did leap into the gulf. Were they not all strangely 
deluded to go so far to their oracles, to be so gulled by them, 
both in war and peace, as Polybius relates (which their augurs, 
priests, vestal virgins can witness), to be so superstitious, that 
they would rather lose goods and lives than omit any ceremonies 
or offend their heathen gods? Nicias, that generous and 
valiant captain of the Greeks, overthrew the Athenian navy, 
by reason of his too much superstition, because the augurs told 
him it was ominous to set sail from the haven of Syracuse 
whilst the moon was eclipsed ; he tarried so long till his enemies 
besieged him, he and all his army were overthrown.* The 
Parthians of old were so sottish in this kind, they would rather 
lose a victory, nay, lose their own lives, than fight in the night, 
’twas against their religion.* The Jews would make no resistance 
on the Sabbath, when Pompeius besieged Jerusalem; and some 
Jewish Christians in Africa, set upon by the Goths, suffered 
themselves upon the same occasion to be utterly vanquished. 
The superstition of the Dibrenses, a bordering town in Epirus, 
besieged by the Turks, is miraculous almost to report. Because 
a dead dog was flung into the only fountain which the city had, 
would die of thirst all, rather than drink of that unclean water,® 
and yield up the city upon any conditions. Though the praetor 
and chief citizens began to drink first, using all good persuasions, 
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their superstition was such, no saying would serve, they must 
all forthwith die or yield up the city. Vix ausim ipse credere 
(saith Barletius tantam super stitionenij vel affirmare levissimam 
hanc causam tantce rei vel magis ridiculam, quum non duhitem 
risum potius quam admirationem posteris excitaturam [I could 
scarce believe such superstition possible, and hesitate to assign 
so trivial a cause, or one even more ridiculous, to so great an 
event, for fear of exciting laughter rather than wonder]. \ The 
story was too ridiculous, he was ashamed to report it, because 
he thought nobody would believe it. It is stupend to relate 
what strange effects this idolatry and superstition hath brought 
forth of the latter years in the Indies and those bordering parts : 
in what feral shapes the devil is adored,^ ne quid mali intentent 
[lest they should plot any harm], as they say ; ® for in the moun- 
tains betwixt Scanderoon and Aleppo at this day there are dwell- 
ing a certain kind of people called Coords, coming of the race of 
the ancient Parthians, who worship the devil, and allege this 
reason in so doing : God is a good man and will do no harm, but 
the devil is bad and must be pleased, lest he hurt them. It is 
wonderful to tell how the devil deludes them, how he terrifies 
them, how they offer men and women sacrifices unto him, an 
hundred at once, as they did infants in Crete to Saturn of old, 
the finest children, like Agamemnon’s Iphigenia, etc. At 
Mexico,^ when the Spaniards first overcame them, they daily 
sacrificed viva hominum corda e viventium corporibus extracta, 
the hearts of men yet living, 20,000 in a year (Acosta, lib. 5, 
cap. 20) to their idols made of flour and men's blood, and every 
year 6,000 infants of both sexes: and as prodigious to relate 
how they bury their wives with husbands deceased,^ ’tis fearful 
to report and harder to believe. 


Nani certamen habent leii qua viva sequatur 
Conjugium, pudor est non hcuisse mon,® 


[They vie with one another who shall follow him to 
the grave, and feel disgraced if not allowed to die,] 


and bum them alive, best goods, servants, horses, when a grandee 
dies, twelve thousand at once amongst the Tartars when a Great 
Cham departs,’ or an emperor in America; how they plague them- 
selves, which abstain from all that hath life, like those old 
Pythagoreans, with immoderate fastings, as the Bannians about 
Surat, they of China, that for superstition’s sake never eat 
flesh nor fish all their lives, never marry, but live in deserts 
and by-places, and some pray to their idols twenty-four hours 
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together without any intermission, biting off their tongues when 
they have done, for devotion’s sake.^ Some again are brought 
to that madness by their superstitious priests (that tell them 
such vain stories of immortality, and the joys of heaven in 
that other life), that many thousands voluntarily break their 
own necks, as Cleombrotus Ambraciotes’ auditors of old, preci- 
pitate themselves, that they may participate of that unspeakable 
happiness in the other world.^ One poisons, another strangles 
himself, and the King of China had done as much, deluded 
with this vain hope, had he not been detained by his servant. 
But who can sufficiently tell of their several superstitions, 
vexations, follies, torments ? I may conclude with Possevinus,^ 
Religiojacit asperos mites y homines eferis; super siitio ex hominibus 
(eras, religion makes wild beasts civil, superstition makes wise 
men beasts and fools; and the discreetest that are, if they give 
way to it, are no better than dizzards; nay more, if that of 
Plotinus be true, is unus religionis scopuSy ut ei quern colimus 
similes fiamuSy that ’s the drift of religion, to make us like him 
whom we worship, what shall be the end of idolaters, but to 
degenerate into stocks and stones? of such as worship these 
heathen gods, for dii geniiwn deemonia [the gods of the heathen 
are devils], but to become devils themselves?* ’Tis therefore 
exitiosus erroVy ti maxime periculosusy a most perilous and 
dangerous error of all others, as Plutarch holds,® turbulenta 
passio hominem consternanSy a pestilent, a troublesome passion, 
that utterly undoeth men. Unhappy superstition, Pliny calls 
it, morte non jimtur^ death takes away life, but not superstition. 
Impious and ignorant are far more happy than they which are 
superstitious, no torture like to it, none so continuate, so 
general, so destructive, so violent. 

In this superstitious row, Jews for antiquity may go next to 
Gentiles: what of old they have done, what idolatries they 
have committed in their groves and high places, what their 
Pharisees, Sadducees, Scribes, Essaei, and such sectaries have 
maintained, I will not so much as mention: for the present, I 
presume no nation under heaven can be more sottish, ignorant, 
blind, superstitious, wilful, obstinate, and peevish, tiring them- 
selves with vain ceremonies to no purpose; he that shall but 
read their rabbins’ ridiculous comments, their strange inter- 
pretation of scriptures, their absurd ceremonies, fables, childish 
tales, which they steadfastly believe, will think they be scarce 
rational creatures; their foolish customs,’ when they rise in 
the morning, and how they prepare themselves to prayer, to 
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meat, with what superstitious washings, how to their Sabbath, 
to their other feasts, weddings, burials, etc. Last of all, the 
expectation of their Messias, and those figments, miracles, 
vain pomp that shall attend him, as how he shall terrify the 
Gentiles, and overcome them by new diseases; how Michael 
the archangel shall sound his trumpet, how he shall gather all 
the scattered Jews into the Holy Land, and there make them a 
great banquet, “wherein shall be all the birds, beasti^, fishes, 
that ever God made, a cup of wine that grew in Paradise, and 
that hath been kept in Adam’s cellar ever since.” ^ At the first 
course shall be served in that great ox in Job xli, i, “that every 
day feeds on a thousand hills” (Ps. 1, lo), that great Leviathan, 
and a great bird, that laid an egg so big, “that by chance 
tumbling out of the nest, it knocked down three hundred tall 
cedars, and breaking as it fell, drowned an hundred and sixty 
villages ” ; ^ this bird stood up to the knees in the sea, and the 
sea was so dee p that a hatchet would not fall to the bottom in 
seven years: of their Messias* wives and children;^ Adam and 
Eve, etc.; and that one stupend fiction amongst the rest: when a 
Roman prince asked of Rabbi Jehosua ben Hanania, why the 
Jews’ God was compared to a lion, he made answer, he com- 
pared himself to no ordinary lion, but to one in the wood Ela, 
which when he desired to see, the rabbin prayed to God he might, 
and forthwith the lion set forw'ard. “But when he was four 
hundred miles from Rome, he so roared that all the great- 
bellied women in Rome made aborts, the city walls fell down, 
and when he came an hundred miles nearer, and roared the 
second time, their teeth fell out of their heads, the emperor 
himself fell down dead, and so the lion went back.” * With an 
infinite number of such lies and forgeries, which they verily 
believe, feed themselves with vain hope, and in the meantime 
will by no persuasions be diverted, but still crucify their souls 
with a company of idle ceremonies, live like slaves and vaga- 
bonds, will not be relieved or reconciled. 

Mahometans are a compound of Gentiles, Jews, and Christians, 
and so absurd in their ceremonies, as if they had taken that 
which is most sottish out of every one of them, full of idle fables 
in their superstitious law; their Alcoran itself a gallimaufry of 
lies, tales, ceremonies, traditions, precepts, stolen from other 
sects, and confusedly heaped up to delude a company of rude 
and barbarous clowns. As how birds, beasts, stones, saluted 
Mahomet when he came from Mecca, the moon came down from 
heaven to visit him, how God sent for him, spake to him, etc./ 
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with a company of stupend figments of the angels, sun, moon, 
and stars, etc., of the day of judgment, and three sounds to 
prepare to it, which must last fifty thousand years, of Paradise, 
which wholly consists in coeundi ei comedendi voluptate [carnal 
and material pleasures], and pecorinis homimbus scriptum, 
besiialis beatitudo [an animal felicity, fit for men like cattle], is so 
ridiculous, that Virgil, Dante, Lucian, nor any poet can be more 
fabulous. Their rites and ceremonies are most vain and super- 
stitious; wine and swine’s flesh are utterly forbidden by their 
law, they must pray five times a day, and still towards the 
south, ^ wash before and after all their bodies over, with many 
such. For fasting, vows, religious orders, peregrinations, they 
go far beyond any papists, they fast a month together many 
times, and must not eat a bit till sun be set.^ Their kalenders, 
dervises, and torlachers, etc., are more abstemious,® some of 
them, than Carthusians, Franciscans, anachorites, forsake all, 
live solitary, fare hard, go naked, etc. Their pilgrimages are 
as far as to the river Ganges ^ (which the Gentiles of those tracts 
likewise do), to wash themselves, for that river, as they hold, 
hath a sovereign virtue to purge them of all sins, and no man 
can be saved that hath not been washed in it.® For which 
reason they come far and near from the Indit^'yfnaximiis gentium 
omnium confluxus est [there is a great concourse from all nations], 
and infinite numbers yearly resort to it. Others go as far as 
Mecca to Mahomet’s tomb, which journey is both miraculous 
and meritorious. The ceremonies of flinging stones to stone 
the devil, of eating a camel at Cairo by the way; their fastings, 
their running till they sweat, their long prayers, Mahomet’s 
temple, tomb, and building of it, would ask a whole volume to 
dilate: and for their pains taken in this holy pilgrimage, all 
their sins are forgiven, and they reputed for so many saints. 
And divers of them with hot bricks, when they return, will put 
out their eyes, ''that they never after see any profane thing,® 
bite out their tongues,” etc. They look for their prophet 
Mahomet as Jews do for their Messiah, Read more of their 
customs, rites, ceremonies, in Lonicerus, Tut do. hist tom, i, 
from the tenth to the twenty-fourth chapter; Bredenbachius, 
cap, 4, 5, 6; Leo Afer, lib, i; Busbequius; Sabellicus; Purchas, 
lib. 3, cap. 3, 4, 5; Theodoras Bibliander, etc. Many foolish 

ceremonies you shdl find in them; and which is most to be 
lamented, the people are generally so curious in observing of 
them, that if the least circumstance be omitted, they think 
they shall be damned, ’tis an irremissible offence, and can hardly 
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be forgiven. '*1 kept in my house amongst my followers” 
(saith Busbequius, sometime the Turk’s orator in Constantinople) 
‘‘a Turkey boy, that by chance did eat shell-fish, a meat for- 
bidden by their law, but the next day when he knew what he 
had done, he was not only sick to cast and vomit, but very 
much troubled in mind, would weep and grieve many days 
after, torment himself for his foul offence.” ^ Another Turk, 
being to drink a cup of wine in his cellar, first made a huge noise 
and filthy faces, ‘*to warn his soul, as he said, that it should not 
be guilty of that foul fact which he was to commit.” ^ With 
such toys as these are men kept in awe, and so cowed that they 
dare not resist, or offend the least circumstance of their law, 
for conscience* sake, misled by superstition, which no human 
edict otherwise, no force of arms, could have enforced. 

In the last place are pseudo-Christians, in describing of whose 
superstitious symptoms as a mixture of the rest, I may say 
that which St. Benedict once saw in a vision, one devil in the 
market-place, but ten in a monastery, because there was more 
work; in populous cities they would swear and forswear, lie, 
falsify, deceive fast enough of themselves, one devil could circum- 
vent a thousand ; but in their religious houses a thousand devils 
could scarce tempt one silly monk. All the principal devils, 
I think, busy themselves in subverting Christians; Jews, Gen- 
tiles, and Mahometans are extra callem^ out of the fold, and need 
no such attendance, they make no resistance, eos enim pulsare 
negligit, quos quieto jure possidere se sentit^ [he is at no pains to 
drive those whom he thinks he can take over without effort], 
they are his own already: but Christians have that shield of 
faith, sword of the Spirit to resist, and must have a great deal 
of battery before they can be overcome. That the devil is 
most busy amongst us that are of the true Church, appears by 
those several oppositions, heresies, schisms, which in all ages 
he hath raised to subvert it, and in that of Rome especially, 
wherein Antichrist himself now sits and plays his prize. This 
mystery of iniquity began to work even in the Apostles’ time, 
many Antichrists and heretics were abroad, many sprung up 
since, many now present, and will be to the world’s end, to 
dementate men’s minds, to seduce and captivate their souls. 
Their symptoms I know not how better to express than in that 
twofold division, of such as lead, and are led. Such as lead 
are heretics, schismatics, false prophets, impostors, and their 
ministers: they have some common symptoms, some peculiar. 
Common, as madness, folly, pride, insolency, arrogancy. 
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singularity, peevishness, obstinacy, impudence, scorn and con- 
tempt of all other sects, Nullius addicti jurare in verba magistri 
[binding themselves to follow the teaching of no master] ; they 
will approve of naught but what they first invent themselves, 
no interpretation good but what their infallible spirit dictates: 
none shall be in secundis, no, not in iertiis, they are only wise, 
only learned in the truth, all damned but they and their followers ; 
Ccedem scripiurarum faciunt ad materiam suam, saith Tertullian, 
they make a slaughter of Scriptures, and turn it as a nose of 
wax to their own ends. So irrefragable in the meantime, that 
what they have once said, they must and will maintain, in whole 
tomes, duplications, triplications, never yield to death, so self- 
conceited, say what you can. As Bernard ^ (erroneously some 
say) speaks of P. Aliardus, Omnes patres sic, atque ego sic. Though 
all the Fathers, councils, the whole world contradict it, they 
care not, they are all one: and as Gregory well notes “of such as 
are vertiginous, they think all turns round and moves, all err; 
whenas the error is wholly in their own brains.’^ ^ Magallianus 
the Jesuit, in his Comment on i Tim. vi, 20, and Alphonsus 
de Castro, hb. i adversus hcareses, gives two more eminent 
notes or probable conjectures to know such men by (they might 
have taken themselves by the noses when they said it): “First, 
they affect novelties and toys, and prefer falsehood before truth ; ® 
secondly, they care not what they say, that which rashness and 
folly hath brought out, pride afterward, peevishness and 
contumacy shall maintain to the last gasp.” * Peculiar 
symptoms are prodigious paradoxes, new doctrines, vain 
phantasms, which are many and diverse as they themselves. 
Nicholaites of old would have wives in common; ^ Montanists 
will not marry at all, nor Tatians, forbidding all flesh, Severians 
wine; Adamians go naked, because Adam did so in Paradise;® 
and some barefoot all their lives, because God (Exod, iii and 
Joshua v) bid Moses [and Joshua] so to do, and Isaiah (xx) was 
bid to put off his shoes;’ Manichees hold that Pythagorean 
transmigration of souls from men to beasts; the Circumcellions 
in Africa, “with a mad cruelty made away themselves, some by 
fire, water, breaking their necks, and seduced others to do the 
like, threatening some if they did not,” ® with a thousand such; 
as you may read in Austin ® (for there were fourscore and eleven 
heresies in his times, besides schisms and smaller factions), 
Epiphanius, Alphonsus de Castro, Danaeus, Gab. Prateolus, etc. 
Of prophets, enthusians and impostors, our ecclesiastical 
stories afford many examples; of Eliases and Christs, as our 
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Eudo de Stellis/ a Briton in King Stephen's time, that went 
invisible, translated himself from one to another in a moment, 
fed thousands with good cheer in the wilderness, and many 
such; nothing so common as miracles, visions, revelations, 
prophecies. Now what these brainsick heretics once broach, 
and impostors set on foot, be it never so absurd, Wse, and 
prodigious, the common people will follow and believe. It 
will run along like murrain in cattle, scab in sheep! Nulla 
scahieSy as he said,^ supersiitione scahiosior [no scab, festers 
worse than superstition]: as he that is bitten with a mad dog 
bites others, and all in the end become mad; either out of 
affection of novelty, simplicity, blind zeal, hope and fear, the 
giddy-headed multitude will embrace it, and without farther 
examination approve it. 

Sed vetera querimuty these are old, h(BC prius fuere [things of 
the past]. In our days we have a new scene of superstitious 
impostors and heretics, a new company of actors, of Antichrists, 
that great Antichrist himself: a rope of popes, that by their 
greatness and authority bear down all before them: who from 
that time they proclaimed themselves universal bishops, to 
establish their own kingdom, sovereignty, greatness, and to 
enrich themselves, brought in such a company of human tradi- 
tions, purgatory, limbus patruniy infantum, and all that sub- 
terranean geography, mass, adoration of saints, alms, fastings, 
bulls, indulgencies, orders, friars, images, shrines, musty relics, 
excommunications, confessions, satisfactions, blind obediences, 
vows, pilgrimages, peregrinations, with many such curious toys, 
intricate subtleties, gross errors, obscure questions, to vindicate 
the better and set a gloss upon them, that the light of the 
Gospel was quite eclipsed, darkness over all, the Scriptures 
concealed, legends brought in, religion banished, hypocritical 
superstition exalted, and the Church itself obscured and per- 
secuted:® Christ and His members crucified more, saith Benzo, 
by a few necromantical, atheistical popes, than ever it was by 
Julian the Apostate, Porphyrins the Platonist, Celsus the 
physician, Libanius the Sophister; ^ by those heathen emperors, 
Huns, Goths, and Vandals. What each of them did, by what 
means, at what times, quihus auxiliis [by what assistance], 
superstition climbed to this height, traditions increased, and 
Antichrist himself came to his estate, let Magdeburgenses, 
Kemnisius, Osiander, Bale, Momay, Foxe, Usher, and many 
others relate. In the meantime, he that shall but see their 
profane rites and foolish customs, how superstitiously kept. 
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how strictly observed, their multitude of saints, images, that 
rabble of Romish deities, for trades, professions, diseases, per- 
sons, offices, countries, places: St. George for England; St. Denis 
for France; Patrick, Ireland; Andrew, Scotland; Jago, Spain, 
etc.; Gregory for students; Luke for painters; Cosmas and 
Damian for philosophers; Crispin, shoemakers; Katherine, 
spinners, etc.; Anthony for pigs; Gallus, geese; Wenceslaus, 
sheep; Pelagius, oxen; Sebastian, the plague; Valentine, falling 
sickness: Apollonia, toothache; Petronella for agues; and the 
Virgin Mary for sea and land, for all parties, offices; he that 
shall observe these things, their shrines, images, oblations, 
pendants, adorations, pilgrimages they make to them, what 
creeping to crosses, our Lady of Loretto*s rich gowns, ^ her 
donarics, the cost bestowed on images, and number of suitors; 
St. Nicholas’ burg in France; our St. Thomas’ shrine of old at 
Canterbury; those relics at Rome, Jerusalem, Genoa, Lyons, 
Pratum,^ St. Denis; and how many thousands come yearly to 
ofler to them, with what cost, trouble, anxiety, superstition 
(for forty several masses are daily said in some of their churches,® 
and they rise at all hours of the night to mass, come barefoot, 
etc.), how they spend themselves, times, goods, lives, fortunes, 
in such ridiculous observations; their tales and figments, false 
miracles, buying and selling of pardons, indulgences for 40,000 
years to come, their processions on set days, their strict fastings, 
monks, anachorites, friar mendicants, Franciscans, Carthusians, 
etc. ; their vigils and fasts, their ceremonies at Christmas, Shrove- 
tide, Candlemas, Palm-Sunday, St. Blaise, St. Martin, St. 
Nicholas’ day; their adorations, exorcisms, etc., will think all 
those Grecian, pagan, Mahometan superstitions, gods, idols, 
and ceremonies, the name, time and place, habit only altered, 
to have degenerated into Christians. Whilst they prefer 
traditions before Scriptures; those evangelical councils, poverty, 
obedience, vows, alms, fasting, supererogations, before God’s 
commandments; their own ordinances instead of His precepts, 
and keep them in ignorance, blindness, they have brought the 
common people into such a case by their cunning conveyances, 
strict discipline, and servile education, that upon pain of damna- 
tion they dare not break the least ceremony, tradition, edict; 
hold it a greater sin to eat a bit of meat in Lent than kill a man: 
their consciences are so terrified that they are ready to despair 
if a small ceremony be omitted; and will accuse their own father, 
mother, brother, sister, nearest and dearest friends of heresy 
if they do not as they do, will be their chief executioners, and 
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help first to bring a faggot to burn them. What mulct, what 
penance soever is enjoined, they dare not but do it, tumble with 
St. Francis in the mire amongst hogs, if they be appointed, go 
woolward, whip themselves, build hospitals, abbeys, etc., go 
to the East or West Indies, kill a king, or run upon a sword- 
point: they perform all, without any muttering or hefeitation, 
believe all. ' 

Ut pueri infantes credunt signa omnia ahena \ 

Vivere, et esse homines, et sic isti omnia Jicta 
Vera putant, credunt stgnis cor inesse ahems.^ \ 

As children think their babies live to be. 

Do they these brazen images they sec. 


And whilst the ruder sort are so carried headlong with blind 
zeal, are so gulled and tortured by their superstitions, their 
own too credulous simplicity and ignorance, their epicurean 
popes and hypocritical cardinals laugh in their sleeves, and are 
merry in their chambers with their punks, they do indulgere 
genio [enjoy themselves], and make much of themselves. The 
middle sort, some for private gain, hope of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment {Quis expedivit psittaco suum Xaipe ? [Who made the parrot 
so ready with its “Good day?’’]), popularity, base flattery, 
must and will believe all their paradoxes and absurd tenents, 
without exception, and as obstinately maintain and put in 
practice all their traditions and idolatrous ceremonies (for their 
religion is half a trade) to the death; they will defend all, the 
Golden Legend itself, with all the lies and tales in it: as that 
of St. George, St, Christopher, St. Winifred, St. Denis, etc. 
It is a wonder to see how Nic. Harpsfield, that pharisaical 
impostor, amongst the rest, Ecclesiast. Hist. cap. 22, sac. prim, 
sexj puzzles himself to vindicate that ridiculous fable of St. 
Ursula and the eleven thousand virgins, as when they lived,^ 
how they came to Cologne, by whom martyred, etc.; though he 
can say nothing for it, yet he must and will approve it: Nobilitavit 
{inquit) hoc sccculum Ursula cum comitihuSj cujus histona utinam 
tarn miki esset expedita et certa, quani in animo meo certum ac 
expeditum esty earn esse cum sodalthus beatam in ccelis virginem 
[This age, saith he, hath been ennobled by Ursula and her 
companions, and I wish I could be as sure of the authenticity 
of the story as I am that she and her companions are enjoying 
heavenly bliss]. They must and will (I say) either out of blind 
zeal believe, vary their compass with the rest as the latitude of 
religion varies, apply themselves to the times and seasons, and 
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for fear and flattery are content to subscribe and do all that in 
them lies to maintain and defend their present government 
and slavish religious schoolmen, canonists, Jesuits, friars, 
priests, orators, sophisters, luxuriant wits who either for that 
they had nothing else to do, knew not otherwise how to busy 
themselves in those idle times, for the Church then had few or 
no open adversaries, or better to defend their lies, fictions, 
miracles, transubstantiations, traditions, popes* pardons, pur- 
gatories, masses, impossibilities, etc., with glorious shows, fair 
pretences, big words, and plausible wits, have coined a thousand 
idle questions, nice distinctions, subtleties, obs and sols,^ such 
tropological, allegorical expositions, to salve all appearances, 
objections, such quirks and quiddities, “ quodlibetaries,” as 
Bale saith of Ferribrigge and Strode, instances, ampliations, 
decrees, glosses, canons, that instead of sound commentaries, 
good preachers, are come in a company of mad sophisters, 
primo secundo secundarii, sectaries, canonists, Sorbonists, 
Minorites, with a rabble of idle controversies and questions: 
An Papa sit Deus, an quasi Deus? An participei utramque 
Christi naturam? [Whether the Pope is God or a kind of God? 
Whether he partakes of each nature of Christ?] Whether it be 
as possible for God to be an humble-bee or a gourd, as a man ? ^ 
Whether He can produce respect without a foundation or term? 
make a wdiore a virgin? fetch Trajan’s soul from hell, and how? 
with a rabble of questions about hell-fire : whether it be a greater 
sin to kill a man, or to clout shoes upon a Sunday? whether God 
can make another God like unto Himself? Such, saith Kem- 
nisius, are most of your schoolmen (mere alchemists), 200 com- 
mentators on Peter Lombard (Pitscus, CataL scriptorum Anglic. j 
reckons up 180 English commentators alone, on the matter of 
the Sentences), Scotists, Thomists, Reals, Nominals, etc., and 
so perhaps that of St. Austin ^ may be verified, Indocti rapiuni 
cccluntj docti interim descendunt ad infernum [the ignorant attain 
heaven, the learned meanwhile descend to hell]. Thus they 
continued in such error, blindness, decrees, sophisms, super 
stitions; idle ceremonies and traditions were the sum of then 
new-coined holiness and religion, and by these knaveries and 
stratagems they were able to involve multitudes, to deceive the 
most sanctified souls, and, if it w^ere possible, the very elect. 
In the meantime the true Church, as wine and water mixed, 
lay hid and obscure to speak of, till Luther’s time, who began 
upon a sudden to defecate, and as another sun to drive away 
those foggy mists of superstition, to restore it to that purity 
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of the primitive Church. And after him many good and godly 
men, divine spirits, have done their endeavours, and still do. 

And what their ignorance esteemed so holy, 

Our wiser ages do account as folly. ^ 

But see the devil, that will never suffer the Church to quiet 
or at rest: no garden so well tilled but some noxioute weeds 
grow up in it, no wheat but it hath some tares: we have a mad 
giddy company of precisians, schismatics, and some raeretics, 
even in our own bosoms in another extreme {Diim vitam stulti 
vitia in contraria currunt [fools in avoiding one fault rush into 
the opposite]); that out of too much zeal in opposition to\ Anti- 
christ, human traditions, those Romish rites and superstitions, 
will quite demolish all, they will admit of no ceremonies at all, 
no fasting days, no cross in baptism, kneeling at communion, 
no church music, etc., no bishops* courts, no church govern- 
ment, rail at all our church discipline, will not hold their tongues, 
and all for the peace of thee, 0 Sion ! No, not so much as degrees 
some of them will tolerate, or universities; all human learning 
(*tis cloaca diaboh [the deviPs sewer]), hoods, habits, cap and 
surplice, such as are things indifferent in themselves, and wholly 
for ornament, decency, or distinction’ sake, they abhor, hate, 
and snuff at, as a stone-horse when he meets a bear: they make 
matters of conscience of them, and will rather forsake their 
livings than subscribe to them. They will admit of no holidays, 
or honest recreations, as of hawking, hunting, etc., no churches, 
no bells some of them, because papists use them; no discipline, 
no ceremonies but what they invent themselves; no interpreta- 
tions of Scriptures, no comments of Fathers, no councils, but such 
as their own phantastical spirits dictate, or recta ratio [right 
reason], as Socinians; by which spirit misled, many times they 
broach as prodigious paradoxes as papists themselves. Some 
of them turn prophets, have secret revelations, will be of privy 
council with God Himself, and know all His secrets, per capillos 
Spiriium Sanclwn tenent, et omnia sciunt cum sint asini omnium 
ohstinatissimi'^ [they hold the Holy Spirit by the hair, and 
pretend to know everything though they are but a pack of 
obstinate asses]. A company of giddy heads will take upon 
them to define how many shall be saved and who damned in a 
parish, where they shall sit in heaven, interpret apocalypses 
(commentatores prcecipites ei vertiginosos [headstrong and scatter- 
brain commentators], one calls them, as well he might) and 
those hidden mysteries to private persons, times, places, as 
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their own spirit informs them, private revelations shall suggest, 
and precisely set down when the world shall come to an end, 
what year, what month, what day. Some of them again have 
such strong faith, so presumptuous, they will go into infected 
houses, expel devils, and fast forty days, as Christ Himself did; 
some call God and His attributes into question, as Vorstius and 
Socinus; some princes, civil magistrates, and their authorities, 
as Anabaptists, will do all their own private spirit dictates, 
and nothing else. Brownists, Barrowists, Familists, and those 
Amsterdamian sects and sectaries, are led all by so many 
private spirits. It is a wonder to reveal what passages Sleidan 
relates in his Commentaries, of Cretink, Knipperdoling, and 
their associates, those madmen of Munster in Germany; what 
strange enthusiasms, sottish revelations they had, how absurdly 
they carried themselves, deluded others; and as profane 
Machiavel in his Political Disputations holds of Christian 
religion, in general it doth enervate, debilitate, take away 
men’s spirits and courage from them, simpliciores reddii homines 
[makes men more simple], breeds nothing so courageous soldiers 
as that Roman ; we may say of these peculiar sects, their religion 
takes away not spirits only, but wit and judgment, and deprives 
them of their understanding; for some of them are so far gone 
with their private enthusiasms and revelations, that they are 
quite mad, out of their wits. What greater madness can there 
be than for a man to take upon him to be a god, as some do ? 
to be the Holy Ghost, Elias, and what not? In Poland, 1518, 
in the reign of King Sigismund, one said he was Christ, and got 
him twelve apostles, came to judge the world, and strangely 
deluded the commons.^ One David George, an illiterate painter, 
not many years since, did as much in Holland, took upon him 
to be the Messias, and had many followers.^ Benedictus 
Victorinus Faventinus, consiL 1 5, writes as much of one Honorius, 
that thought he was not only inspired as a prophet, but that 
he was a god himself, and had familiar conference with God 
and His angels.® Lavater, de sped. cap. 2, pari. 8, hath a story 
of one John Sartorius, that thought he was the prophet Elias, 
and, cap. 7, of divers others that had conference with angels, 
were saints, prophets. Wierus, lib. 3 de lamiis, cap. 7, makes 
mention of a prophet of Groningen that said he was God the 
Father; of an Italian and Spanish prophet that held as much. 
We need not rove so far abroad, we have familiar examples at 
home: Hacket that said he was Christ; Coppinger and Arthing 
ton his disciples; Burchet and Hovatus, burned at Norwich. 
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We are never likely seven years together without some such 
new prophets that have several inspirations, some to convert 
the Jews, some fast forty days, go with Daniel to the lions^ 
den; some foretell strange things, some for one thing, some for 
another. Great precisians of mean conditions and very illiterate, 
most part by a preposterous zeal, fasting, meditation, fmelan- 
choly, are brought into those gross errors and inconveniences. 
Of those men I may conclude generally, that howsoever they 
may seem to be discreet, and men of understanding in^ other 
matters, discourse well, IcBsani habent imaginationem [they have 
a diseased imagination], they are like comets, round in all places 
but only where they blaze, ccetera sani [sane in other respects], 
they have impregnable wits many of them, and discreet other- 
wise, but in this their madness and folly breaks out beyond 
measure, in infinitum erumpit stultitia. They are certainly far 
gone with melancholy, if not quite mad, and have more need 
of physic than many a man that keeps liis bed, more need of 
hellebore than those that are in Bedlam. 


Subsect. IV . — Prognostics of Religious Melancholy 

You may guess at the prognostics by the symptoms. What 
can these signs foretell otherwise than folly, dotage, madness, 
gross ignorance, despair, obstinacy, a reprobate sense, a bad 
end?^ What else can superstition, heresy produce, but wars, 
tumults, uproars, torture of souls, and despair, a desolate land, 
as Jeremy teacheth, cap. vii, 34, when they commit idolatry, 
and walk after their own ways? how should it be otherwise 
with them ? what can they expect but “ blasting, famine, dearth,'’ 
and all the plagues of Egypt, as Amos denounceth, cap. iv, 
vers. 9, 10; to be led into captivity? If our hopes be frustrate, 
‘*we sow much and bring in little, eat and have not enough, 
drink and are not filled, clothe and be not warm,” etc, (Haggai 
i, 6); “we look for much and it comes to little, whence is it? 
His house was waste, they came to their own houses” {vers. 9); 
“therefore the heaven stayed his dew, the earth his fruit.” 
Because we are superstitious, irreligious, we do not serve God 
as we ought, all these plagues and miseries come upon us ; what 
can we look for else but mutual wars, slaughters, fearful ends 
in this life, and in the life to come eternal damnation? What 
is it that hath caused so many feral battles to be fought, so 
much Christian blood shed, but superstition? That Spanish 
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Inquisition, racks, wheels, tortures, torments, whence do they 
proceed? from superstition. Bodine the Frenchman in his 
Method, hist} accounts Englishmen barbarians, for their civil 
wars: but let him read those Pharsalian fields fought of late in 
France for religion,® their massacres, wherein by their own 
relations in twenty-four years I know not how many millions 
have been consumed, whole families and cities, and he shall find 
ours to be but velitations to theirs. But it hath ever been the 
custom of heretics and idolaters, when they are plagued for 
their sins, and God’s just judgments come upon them, not to 
acknowledge any fault in themselves, but still impute it unto 
others. In Cyprian’s time it was much controverted between 
him and Demetrius an idolater, who should be the cause of 
those present calamities. Demetrius laid all the fault on 
Christians (and so they did ever in the primitive Church, as 
appears by the first book of Arnobius®), “that there were not 
such ordinary showers in winter, the ripening heat in summer, 
so seaonable springs, fruitful autumns, no marble mines in the 
mountains, less gold and silver than of old; that husbandmen, 
seamen, soldiers, all were scanted, justice, friendship, skill in 
arts, all was decayed,” ^ and that through Christians’ default, 
and all their other miseries from them, qmd dii nostri a vohis 
non colantur, because they did not worship their gods. But 
Cyprian retorts all upon him again, as appears by his tract 
against him. ’Tis true the world is miserably tormented and 
shaken with wars, dearth, famine, fire, inundations, plagues, 
and many feral diseases rage amongst us, sed non ut tu quereris, 
ista accidunt quod dii vestri a nobis non colantur, sed quod a 
vobis non colatur Deus, a quibus nec queeritur, nec timetur, [but] 
not as thou complainest, that we do not worship your gods, 
but because you are idolaters, and do not serve the true God, 
neither seek Him, nor fear Him as you ought. Our papists 
object as much to us, and account us heretics, we them; the 
Turks esteem of both as infidels, and we them as a company of 
pagans; Jews against all; when indeed there is a general fault 
in us aJl, and something in the very best, which may justly 
deserve God’s wrath, and pull these miseries upon our heads. 
I will say nothing here of those vain cares, torments, needless 
works, penance, pilgrimages, pseudomartyrdom, etc. We heap 
upon ourselves unnecessary troubles, observations; we punish 
our bodies, as in Turkey (saith Busbequius, Leg. Turcic. ep. 3)® 
“one did, that was much affected with music, and to hear 
boys sing, but very superstitious; an old sibyl coming to his 
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house, or an holy woman” (as that place yields many), “took 
him down for it, and told him that in that other world he should 
suffer for it; thereupon he flung his rich and costly instruments 
which he had bedecked with jewels, all at once into the fire. 
He was served in silver plate, and had goodly household stuff: 
a little after, another religious man reprehended him | in like 
sort, and from thenceforth he w’as served in earthen yessels. 
Last of all a decree came forth, because Turks might no^ drink 
wine themselves, that neither Jew nor Christian then living in 
Constantinople might drink any wine at all.” In like sort 
amongst papists, fasting at first was generally proposed as a 
good thing; after, from such meats at set times, and then last 
of all so rigorously proposed, to bind the consciences upon pain 
of damnation. “First Friday,” saith Erasmus, “then Satur- 
day, et nunc periclitaiur dies Mercuriiy' and Wednesday now is 
in danger of a fast, “And for such-like toys some so miserably 
afflict themselves, to despair and death itself, rather than 
offend, and think themselves good Christians in it, whenas 
indeed they are superstitious Jews.” ^ So saith Leonardos 
Fuchsius, a great physician in his time. “We are tortured in 
Germany with these popish edii'ts, our bodies so taken down, 
our goods so diminished, that if God had not sent Luther, a 
worthy man, in time, to redress these mischiefs, we should 
have eaten hay with our horses before this.” ^ As in fasting, ^ 
so in all other superstitious edicts, we crucify one another with- 
out a cause, barring ourselves of many good and lawful things, 
honest disports, pleasures and recreations; for wherefore did 
God create them but for our usc.^ Feasts, mirth, music, 
hawking, hunting, singing, dancing, etc., non tarn necessitaiihus 
nostris Deus inservitj sed in delicias amamur [were given by 
God not to serve our necessities, but, out of His great love, for 
our delectation], as Seneca notes, God would have it so. And 
as Plato, 2 dt legibus, gives out, Deos laboriosam hominum viiam 
miseratos, the gods in commiseration of human estate sent 
Apollo, Bacchus, and the Muses, qui curn voluptate tripiidia et 
saltationes 7 iobis ducani, to be merry with mortals, to sing and 
dance with us; so that he that will not rejoice and enjoy himself, 
making good use of such things as are lawfully permitted, non 
tst temperatus [is not temperate], as he will, sed superstitiosus 
[but superstitious]. “There is nothing better for a man than 
that he should eat and drink, and that he should make his 
soul enjoy good in his labour” (Eccles. ii^ 24). And as one 
said of hawking and hunting,^ Tot solatia in hac mgri orbis 
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calami tate mortalihus tcsdiis Deus objecitj I say of all honest 
recreations, God hath therefore indulged them to refresh, ease, 
solace and comfort us. But we are some of us too stem, too 
rigid, too precise, too grossly superstitious, and whilst we make a 
conscience of every toy, with touch not, taste not, etc., as those 
Pythagoreans of old, and some Indians now, that will eat no 
flesh, or suffer any living creature to be killed, the Bannians 
about Guzerat; we tyrannize over our brother's soul, lose the 
right use of many good gifts, honest sports, games and pleasant 
recreations,^ punish ourselves without a cause, ^ lose our liberties, 
and sometimes our lives. Anno 1270, at Magdeburg in Germany, 
a Jew fell into a privy upon a Saturday, and without help could 
not possibly get out; he called to his fellows for succour, but they 
denied it, because it was their Sabbath, non licehat opus manuum 
exercere [no manual labour was permitted]; the bishop hearing 
of it, the next day forbade him to be pulled out, because it was 
our Sunday: in the meantime the wretch died before Monday.^ 
\Vc have myriads of examples in this kind amongst those rigid 
Sabbatarians, and therefore not without good cause, intolerahilem 
periurhaiionem Seneca calls it,^ as well he might, an intolerable 
perturbation, that causeth such dire events, folly, madness, 
sickness, despair, death of body and soul, and hell itself. 


Subsect. V. — Cure of Religious Melancholy 

To purge the world of idolatry and superstition will require 
some monster-taming Hercules, a divine ^sculapius, or Christ 
Himself to come in His own person, to reign a thousand years 
on earth before the end, as the millenaries will have Him. They 
are generally so refractory, self-conceited, obstinate, so firmly 
addicted to that religion in which they have been bred and 
brought up, that no persuasion, no terror, no persecution can 
divert them. The consideration of which hath induced many 
commonwealths to suffer them to enjoy their consciences as 
thffy will themselves. A toleration of Jews is in most provinces 
of Europe; in Asia they have their synagogues ; Spaniards permit 
Moors to live amongst them; the Mogullians Gentiles; the Turks 
all religions. In Europe, Poland and Amsterdam are the common 
sanctuaries. Some are of opinion that no man ought to be 
compelled for conscience’ sake, but let him be of what religion 
he will, he may be saved, as Cornelius was formerly accepted, 
Jew, Turk, Anabaptists, etc., if he be an honest man, live soberly 
and civilly in his profession (Volkelius, Crellius, and the rest of 
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the Socinians, that now nestle themselves about Cracow and 
Rakow in Poland, have renewed this opinion), serve his own 
God with that fear and reverence as he ought. Sua cuique 
dvitati {Lceli) religio sit, nostra nobis; Tully thought fit every 
city should be free in this behalf, adore their own custodes et 
topicos deos, tutelar and local gods, as Symmachus caljls them. 
Isocrates adviseth Demonicus, “when he came to a < strange 
city, to worship by all means the gods of the place,” ^ ^ unum- 
quenique topicum deuyn sic coli oportere, quomodo ipse preeceperit 
[every local deity should be worshipped in the manner he has 
himself prescribed]: which Caecilius in Minucius- labours, and 
would have every nation sacrorum ritus gentiles habere et deos 
colere municipes, keep their own ceremonies, worship their 
peculiar gods, which Pomponius Mela reports of the Africans, 
Deos suos patrio more venerantur, they worship their own gods 
according to their own ordination. For why should any one 
nation, as he there pleads, challenge that universality of God, 
Deurn suum quern nec ostendunt, 7 iec vident, discurrentem scilicet 
et ubique preesentem, in omnium mores, actus, et occidtas cogila- 
tiones inquireniem [their own God whom they neither show nor 
see, who is supposed to run all ways and be everywhere, and to 
survey the character, actions, and hidden thoughts of all], etc., 
as Christians do? let every province enjoy their liberty in this 
behalf, worship one God, or all as they will, and are informed. 
The Romans built altars diis Asim, Europce, Libyce, diis ignotis 
et peregrinis [to the gods of Asia, Europe, Libya, to unknown 
and foreign gods]: others otherwise, etc. Plinius Secundus, as 
appears by his epistle to Trajan, would not have the Clirihtians 
so persecuted, and in some time of the reign of Maximinus, as 
we find it registered in Eusebius, lib. 9, cap. 9, there was a decree 
made to this purpose, Nullus cogatur invitus ad hunc vel ilium 
deorum cultum [let no one be compelled against his will to 
worship any particular deity], and by Constantine in the nine- 
teenth year of his reign, as Baronius informeth us,® Nemo alteri 
exhibeat molestiam, quod cujusque animus vult, hoc quisque 
transigat [let no one interfere with any one else, let each act 
as he will]; new gods, new lawgivers, new priests, will have new 
ceremonies, customs and religions, to which every wise man 
as a good formalist should accommodate himself. 

Saturnus periit, perierunt et sua jura, 

Sub Jove nunc mundus, jussa sequare Jovis.* 

[Saturn is gone, and ended is his sway ; 

Jove now is lord, the word of Jove obey,] 
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The said Constantine the emperor, as Eusebius writes, flung 
down and demolished all the heathen gods, silver, gold statues, 
altars, images and temples, and turned them all to Christian 
chur chts, inf estus gentilium monumentis ludibrio exposuit [he hated 
the monuments of the Gentiles, and subjected them to insult]; 
the Turk now converts them again to Mahometan meskites. The 
like edict came forth in the reign of Arcadius and Honorius. 
Symmachus the orator,^ in his days, to procure a general tolera- 
tion, used this argument: ‘‘Because God is immense and infinite, 
and His nature cannot perfectly be known, it is convenient He 
should be as diversely worshipped as every man shall perceive 
or understand.” - It was impossible, he thought, for one 
religion to be universal; you see that one small province can 
hardly be ruled by one law, civil or spiritual; and “how shall 
so many distinct and vast empires of the world be united into 
one? It never was, never will be.” Besides, if there be infinite 
planetary and firmamental worlds, as some will,® there be 
infinite genii or commanding spirits belonging to each of them; 
and so, per consequens (for they will be all adored), infinite 
religions. And therefore let every territory keep their proper 
rites and ceremonies, as their dii tiitclares will, so Tyrius calls 
them, “and according to the quarter they hold,” their own 
institutions, revelations, orders, oracles, which they dictate 
from time to time, or teach their priests or ministers. This 
tenent was stiffly maintained in Turkey not long since, as you 
may read in the third epistle of Busbequius, “that all those 
should participate of eternal happiness, that lived an holy and 
innocent life, what religion soever they professed.”* Rustan 
Bassa w'as a great patron of it; though Mahomet himself was 
.sent virtute gladii [by dint of the sword] to enforce all, as he writes 
in his Alcoran, to follow him. Some again will approve of this 
for Jews, Gentiles, infidels, that are out of the fold, they can 
be content to give them all respect and favour, but by no 
means to such as are within the precincts of our own Church, 
and called Christians, to no heretics, schismatics, or the like; 
let the Spanish Inquisition, that fourth Fury, speak of some of 
them, the civil wars and massacres in France, our Marian 
times. Magallianus the Jesuit® will not admit of conference 
with an heretic, but severity and rigour to be used, non iUis 
verba redderey sed f ureas figere oportet [we should not argue with 
them, but erect gallows for them]; and Theodosius is com- 
mended in Nicephorus, lib. 12, cap. 15, “that he put all heretics 
to silence.” ® Bernard, Epist. 190, will have club-law, fire and 
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sword for heretics, ‘'compel them, stop their mouths, not with 
disputations, or refute them with reasons, but with fists”; ^ and 
this is their ordinary practice. Another company are as mild 
on the other side; to avoid all heart-burning and contentious 
wars and uproars, they would have a general toleration jn every 
kingdom, no mulct at all, no man for religion or conscience 
be put to death, which Thuanus the French historian much 
favours,^ our late Socinians defend, Vaticanus againstj Calvin, 
in a large treatise in behalf of Servetus, vindicates; (jp.stalio, 
etc., Martin Bellius, and his companions maintained this Opinion 
not long since in France, whose error is confuted by ti^eza in 
a just volume. The medium is best, and that which' Paul 
prescribes (Gal. vi, i): “If any man shall fall by occasion, to 
restore such a one with the spirit of meekness, by all fair means, 
gentle admonitions”; but if that will not take place, Post unam 
et alteram admonitionem hcereiicuni devita [after tlic second 
admonition, avoid a heretic], he must be excommunicate, as 
Paul did by Hymenaeus, delivered over to Satan, immedteabile 
vulnus ense recidendxim est [an incurable limb must be ampu- 
tated]. As Hippocrates said in physic, I may well say in 
divinity, Qiice ferro non curantur, ignis curat [what is not cured 
by the sword is cured by fire]. For the vulgar, restrain them 
by laws, mulcts, burn their books, forbid their conventicles; 
for when the cause is taken away, the effect w'ill soon cease. 
Now for prophets, dreamers, and such rude silly fellows, that 
through fasting, too much meditation, preciseness, or by melan- 
choly are distempered, the best means to reduce them ad sanam 
mentem [to their senses] is to alter their course of life, and with 
conference, threats, promises, persuasions, to intermix physic. 
Hercules de Saxonia had such a prophet committed to his 
charge in Venice, that thought he was Elias, and would fast 
as he did; he dressed a fellow in angel’s attire, that said he came 
from heaven to bring him divine food, and by that means 
stayed his fast, administered his physic; so by the mediation of 
this forged ajigel he was cured. Rhasis, an Arabian, Cont. 
lib. I, cap. 9, speaks of a fellow that in like case complained to 
him, and desired his help: “1 asked him” (saith he) “what the 
matter was; he replied, 1 am continually meditating of heaven 
and hell, and methinks I see and talk with fiery spirits, 
smell brimstone, etc., and am so carried away with these con- 
ceits that I can neither eat, nor sleep, nor go about my business. 
I cured him” (saith Rhasis) “partly by persuasion, partly by 
physic, and so have 1 done by many others.”* We liave 
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frequently such prophets and dreamers amongst us, whom we 
persecute with fire and fagot; I think the most compendious 
cure, for some of them at least, had been in Bedlam. Sed de 
his satis [but enough of this]. 


MEMB. II. 

Subsect. I. — Religions Melancholy in Defect; Parties affected j 
Epicures, Atheists, Hypocrites, Worldly Secure, Carnalists, 
all Impious Persons, Impenitent Sinners, etc. 

In that other extreme, or defect of this love of God, knowledge, 
faith, fear, hope, etc., are such as err both in doctrine and 
manners, Sadducees, Herodians, libertines, politicians; all 
manner of atheists, epicures, infidels, that are secure, in a 
reprobate sense, fear not God at all, and such are too distrustful 
and timorous, as desperate persons be. That grand sin of 
atheism or impiety, Melancthon^ calls it, nwnstrosam melan- 
choliam, monstrous melancholy; or venenatam nielancholiam, 
poisoned melancholy. A company of Cyclopes or giants, that 
war with the gods, as the poets feigned, antipodes to Christians, 
that scoff at all religion, at God Himself, deny Him and all His 
attributes, His wisdom, power, providence. His mercy and 
judgment. 

Esse aliquos manes, et suhterranea regna, 

Et contum, ei Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras, 

Atque una transire vadum tot milha cymha, 

Nec pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum esre lavantur.* 

[That there are shades and an underworld, and such 
things as Charon's pole and black frogs in the 
Stygian pool, and thousands crossing the strait 
in a single skiff — these tales are not believed even 
by boys, save those who are not yet in their teens.] 

That there is either heaven or hell, resurrection of the dead, 
pain, happiness, or world to come, credat judeeus Apella [tell it 
to the marines] ; for their parts they esteem them as so many 
poet’s tales, bugbears; Lucian’s Alexander, Moses, Mahomet, 
and Christ are all as one in their creed. When those bloody 
wars in France for matters of religion (saith Richard Dinoth*) 
were so violently pursued between Huguenots and papists, 
there was a company of good fellows laughed them all to scorn 
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for being such superstitious fools to lose their wives and fortunes, 
accounting faith, religion, immortality of the soul, mere fopperies 
and illusions. Such loose atheistical spirits are too predominant 
in all kingdoms.^ Let them contend, pray, tremble, trouble 
themselves that will, for their parts, they fear neither /God nor 
devil; but with that Cyclops in Euripides, I 

Hand ulla numina expavescunt calitum, \ 

Sed victimas um deorum fnaxtmo, \ 

Ventri offerunt, deos ignorant cater os. \ 

They fear no god but one. 

They sacrifice to none 
But belly, and him adore. 

For gods they know no more. 

“Their god is their belly,** as Paul saith, Sancta mater saturitas; 
quihus in solo vivendi causa palato est [their Holy Mother is 
satiety; they live only for eating]. The idol which they worship 
and adore is their mistress; with him in Plautus, Mallem hcec 
mulier me amei quam diiy they had rather have her favour than 
the gods*. Satan is their guide, the flesh is their instructor, 
hypocrisy their counsellor, vanity their fellow-soldier, their will 
their law, ambition their captain, custom their rule; temerity, 
boldness, impudence their art, toys their trading, damnation 
their end. All their endeavours are to satisfy their lust and 
appetite, how to please their genius, and to be merry for the 
present : 

Ede, lude, bibe, post mortem nulla voluptas. 

[Eat, drink, and be merry — after death there is no 
pleasure.] 

“The same condition is of men and of beasts; as the one dieth, 
so dieth the other’* (Eccles. hi, 19). The world goes round : 

Truditur dies die, 

Novaque pergunt interire luna.^ 

[Day treads on the heels of day, and fresh moons rise 
and wane.] 

They did eat and drink of old, marry, bury, bought, sold, 
planted, built, and will do still.® “Our life is short and tedious, 
and in the death of a man there is no recovery, neither was any 
man known that hath returned from the grave; for we are born 
at all adventure, and we shall be hereafter as though we had 
never been; for the breath is as smoke in our nostrils, etc., and 
the spirit vanisheth as the soft air.* Come let us enjoy the 
pleasures that are present,® let us cheerfully use the creatures 
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as in youth, let us fill ourselves with costly wine and ointments, 
let not the flower of our life pass by us, let us crown ourselves 
with rosebuds before they are withered,” etc. Vimmus, mea 
Lesbidj atque amemus^ [my Lesbia, let us live and love], etc. 
“Come let us take our fill of love, and pleasure in dalliance, 
for this is our portion, this is our lot.”^ 

Tetnpora labuntur, tacitisque senescimus annis. 

[Time glides on, and we age insensibly with the years.] 

For the rest of heaven and hell, let children and superstitious 
fools believe it: for their parts, they are so far from trembling 
at the dreadful day of judgment that they wish with Nero, 
Me vivo fiat, let it come in their times: so secure, so desperate, 
so immoderate in lust and pleasure, so prone to revenge, that, 
as Paterculus said of some caitiffs in his time in Rome, quod 
nequiter ausi^ fortiter execuii: it shall not be so wickedly 
attempted, but as desperately performed, whate’er they take in 
hand. Were it not for God’s restraining grace, fear and shame, 
temporal punishment, and their own infamy, they would 
Lycaon-like^ exenterate, as so many cannibals eat up, or [as] 
Cadmus’ soldiers consume one another. These are most 
impious, and commonly professed atheists, that never use the 
name of God but to swear by it; that express naught else but 
Epicurism in their carriage, or hypocrisy; with Pentheus they 
neglect and contemn these rites and religious ceremonies of the 
gods; they will be gods themselves, or at least socii deorum 
[colleagues of the gods]. Divisum imperium cum Jove Ccesar 
habet [Caesar divides the empire with Jove]. Apries, an 
Egyptian tyrant, grew, saith Herodotus,^ to that height of 
pride, insolency and impiety, to that contempt of gods and men, 
that he held his kingdom so sure, ut a nemine deorum aut homi- 
nurn sibi eripi posset, neither god nor men could take it from him. 
A certain blasphemous king of Spain ^ (as Lausius reports ®) 
made an edict, that no subject of his, for ten years’ space, 
:^hould believe in, call on, or worship any god. And as Jovius 
relates of Mahomet the Second, that sacked Constantinople, 
“he so behaved himself, that he believed neither Christ nor 
Mahomet; and thence it came to pass that he kept his word 
and promise no farther than for his advantage, neither did he 
care to commit any offence to satisfy his lust.” ’ I could say 
the like of many princes, many private men (our stories are full 
of them) in times past, this present age, that love, fear, obey, 
and perform all civil duties as they shall find them expedient 
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or behoveful to their own ends. Securi adversus deos, securi 
adversus komtnes, votis non est opus, which Tacitus reports of 
some Germans,^ they need not pray, fear, hope, for they are 
secure, to their thinking, both from God and men. Bulco 
Opiliensis, sometime Duke of Silesia, was such a one to ^n hair; 
he lived (saith JEnca.s Sylvius^) at Uratislavia,® “and (was so 
mad to satisfy his lust, that he believed neither heaven ripr hell, 
or that the soul was immortal, but married wives, and burned 
them up as he thought fit, did murder and mischief, and what 
he list himself.’'* This duke hath too many followers in our 
days: say what you can, dehort, exhort, persuade to the 
contrary, they are no more moved, quam si dura silex aiii stet 
Marpesia caiites, than so many stocks and stones; tell them of 
heaven and hell, 'tis to no purpose, laterem lavas [you are wash- 
ing a brick (i.e. wasting your labour)], they answer as Ataliba, 
that Indian prince, did Friar Vincent, “when he brought him 
a book, and told him all the mysteries of salvation, heaven and 
hell, were contained in it: he looked upon it, and said he saw^ 
no such matter, asking withal how he knew it”; ^ they will 
but scoff at it, or wholly reject it. Petronius in Tacitus, when 
he was now by Nero’s command bleeding to death, audiebat 
amicos nihil referentes de immortalitate animee, aut sapientum 
placiiis, sed levia carmina et Jaciles versus, instead of good 
counsel and divine meditations, he made his friends sing him 
bawdy verses and scurrile songs. Let them take heaven, 
paradise, and that future happiness that will, bonum est esse hie, 
it is good being here: there is no talking to such, no hope of 
their conversion, they are in a reprobate sense, mere carnalists, 
fleshly-minded men, which howsoever they may be applauded 
in this life by some few parasites, and held for wordly wise men, 
“They seem to me” (saith Melancthon) “to be as mad as Her- 
cules was when he raved and killed his wife and ciiildren.”® 
A milder sort of these atheistical spirits there are that profess 
religion, but timide et hcesitanter [timidly and with hesitation], 
tempted thereunto out of that horrible consideration of diversity 
of religions, which are and have been in the world (which argu- 
ment Campanella, Atheismi Triumphati cap. 9, both urgeth 
and answers), besides the covetousness, imposture, and knavery 
of priests, qum faciunt (as Postellus observes ’) ut rebus sacris 
minus Jacianifidem [which cause religion to be less believed in], 
and those religions some of them so phantastical, exorbitant, 
so violently maintained with equal constancy and assurance; 
whence they infer, that if there be so many religious sects, and 
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denied by the rest, why may they not be all false? or why 
should this or that be preferred before the rest? The sceptics 
urge this, and amongst others it is the conclusion of Sextus 
Empiricus, lib. 8 advers. Maihematicos: after many philosophical 
arguments and reasons pro and con that there are gods, and again 
that there are no gods, he so concludes, cum tot inter se pugnent, 
etc., una tantum potest esse vera [there are so many diverse 
opinions, and yet one only can be true], as Tully likewise dis- 
putes: Christians say they alone worship the true God, pity 
all other sects, lament their case; and yet those old Greeks and 
Romans that worshipped the devil, as the Chinese now do, 
aut deos iopicos^ [or] their own gods, as Julian the Apostate, 
Ccccilius in Minucius,^ Celsus, and Porphyrius the philosopher 
object, and as Machiavel contends, were much more noble, 
generous, victorious, had a more flourishing commonwealth, 
better cities, better soldiers, better scholars, better wits; their 
gods often overcame our gods, did as many miracles, etc. Saint 
Cyril, Amobius, Minucius, with many other ancients, of late 
Lessius, Mornaeus, Grotius de verit. rehg. ChristiancB, Savonarola 
de verit. fidei Christiance, well defend ; but Zanchius, Campanella,''^ 
Marinus Marcennus, Bozius, and Gentilettus answer all these 
atheistical arguments at large. But this again troubles many 
as of old, wicked men generally thrive, professed atheists thrive : 

Nullos esse deos, inane caelum, 

A ffirmat Sehus : probatque, quod se 
Factum, dum negat hcBc, videt beatum.^ 

There are no gods, heavens are toys, 

Selius in public justifies; 

Because that whilst he thus denies 
Their deities, he better thrives. 

This is a prime argument: and most part your most sincere, 
upright, honest, and good men are depressed.^ “The race is 
not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong’" (Eccles. ix, ii), 
“nor yet bread to the wise, favour nor riches to men of under- 
standing, but time and chance comes to all.” There was a 
great plague in Athens (as Thucydides, lib. 2 , relates), in which 
at last every man, with great licentiousness, did what he list, 
not caring at all for God’s or men’s laws. “Neither the fear 
of God nor laws of men” (saith he) “awed any man, because the 
plague swept all away alike, good and bad; they thence con- 
cluded it was alike to worship or not worship the gods, since 
they perished all alike.” Some cavil and make doubts of 
Scripture itself: it cannot stand with God’s mercy, that so many 
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should be damned, so many bad, so few good, such have and 
hold about religions, all stiff on their side, factious alike, thrive 
alike, and yet bitterly persecuting and damning each other. 
“It cannot stand with God’s goodness, protection, and pro- 
vidence” (as St. Chrysostom^ in the dialect of such j discon- 
tented persons) “to see and suffer one man to be lame,ianother 
mad, a third poor and miserable all the days of his life, k fourth 
grievously tormented with sickness and aches,” to his lajt hour. 
“Are these signs and works of God’s providence, to let olie man 
be deaf, another dumb? A poor honest fellow lives in disgrace, 
woe and want, wretched he is ; whenas a wicked caitiff abounds 
in superfluity of wealth, keeps whores, parasites, and what he 
will himself.” Audis, Jupiter ^ here? [Hearest thou this, 0 
Jupiter.^] Talia multa comiectentes , longuin reprehensionis 
sermonem erga Dei provideniiam coniexnnt [they bring many such 
instances together, and weav e out of them a long screed against 
the providence of God]. Thu.s they mutter and object (see the 
rest of their arguments in Marcennus in Genesin, and in Cam- 
panella, amply confuted), with many such vain cavils, well 
known, not worthy the recapitulation or answering: whatsoever 
they pretend, they are interim of little or no religion. 

Cousin-germans to these men are many of our great philo- 
sophers and deists, who, though they be more temperate in this 
life, give many good moral precepts, honest, upright, and sober 
in their conversation, ^'^et in effect they are the same (account- 
ing no man a good scholar that is not an atheist), nimis altum 
sapiunt, too much learning makes them mad. Whiles they 
attribute all to natural causes, contingence of all things, as 
Melancthon calls them,’^ pertinax hominum genus, a peevish 
generation of men, that misled by philosophy and the devil’s 
suggestion, their own innate blindness, deny God as much as 
the rest, hold all religion a fiction, opposite to reason and philo- 
sophy, though for fear of magistrates, saith Vaninus,^ they durst 
not publicly profess it. Ask one of them of what religion he is, 
he scoffiingly replies, a philosopher, a Galenist, an Averroist,^ 
and with Rabelais a physician, a Peripatetic, an Epicure. In 
spiritual things God must demonstrate all to sense, leave a pawn 
with them, or else seek some other creditor. They will acknow- 
ledge nature and fortune, yet not God; though in effect they 
grant both; for, as Scaliger defines, Nature signifies God’s 
ordinary power; or, as Calvin writes. Nature is God’s order, 
and so things extraordinary may be called unnatural: Fortune 
His unrevealed will; and so we call things changeable that are 
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beside reason and expectation. To this purpose Minucius, 
in Octaviano} and Seneca well discourseth with them, lih, 4 
de heneficiis, cap. 5, 6, 7.^ “They do not understand what they 
say; what is Nature but God? call him what thou wilt, Nature, 
Jupiter, he hath as many names as offices: it comes all to one 
pass, God is the fountain of all, the first Giver and Preserver, 
from whom all things depend,” a quo, et per quern omnia? 

Nam quodcunque vides Deus est, quocunque moveris, 

God is all in all, God is everywhere, in every place. And yet 
this Seneca, that could confute and blame them, is all out as 
much to be blamed and confuted himself, as mad himself; for 
he holds fatum Stoiewn^ that inevitable necessity in the other 
extreme, as those Chaldean astrologers of old did, against whom 
the prophet Jeremy so often thunders, and those heathen 
mathematicians, Nigidius Figulus, magicians, and Priscillianists, 
whom St. Austin so eagerly confutes, those Arabian question- 
aries, Novem Judices [the Nine Judges], Albumazar, Dorotheus, 
etc., and our countryman Estuidus,* that take upon them 
to define out of those great conjunctions of stars, with Ptolemseus, 
the periods of kingdoms, or religions, of all future accidents, 
wars, plagues, schisms, heresies, and what not? all from stars, 
and such things, saith Maginus, qucB sibi et intelligentiis suis 
reservavit Deus, which God hath reserved to Himself and His 
angels, they will take upon them to foretell, as if stars were 
immediate, inevitable causes of all future accidents. Csesar 
Vaninus, in his book de admirandis naiurce arcanis, dial. 52, de 
oraculis, is more free, copious, and open in the explication of this 
astrological tenent of Ptolemy than any of our modern writers. 
Cardan excepted, a true disciple of his master Pomponatius; 
according to the doctrine of Peripatetics, he refers all apparitions, 
prodigies, miracles, oracles, accidents, alterations of religions, 
kingdoms, etc. (for which he is soundly lashed by Marinus 
Marcennus, as well he deserves), to natural causes (for spirits 
he will not acknowledge), to that light, motion, influences of 
heavens and stars, and to the intelligences that move the orbs: 
Intelligentia quee mavet orbem mediante coelo, etc. Intelligences 
do all: and after a long discourse of miracles done of old. Si 
hcBc deemones possint, cur non et intelligenticB cedorum motrices ? 
[If demons can do this, why not the intelligences that move 
the heavens?] And as these great conjunctions, aspects of 
planets, begin or end, vary, are vertical and predominant, so 
have religions, rites, ceremonies, and kingdoms their beginning, 
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progress, periods. In urbtbiis, regibus, religionibus, ac in 
particularihus homintbus, hmc vera ac manifesta sunt, ut Arista- 
teles innuere videtur, et quoiidiana docet ev^erientia, ut historias 
perlegens videbit ; quid olim in Gentili lege J ove sanctius et illustrius ? 
quid nunc vile fnagis et execrandum? I la coelestia corpora pro 
mortalium ben^cio religiones cedificant, et cum cessat tpfiuxus, 
cessat lex [The fact is patent in respect of cities, kinks, and 
religions, and also of ordinary individuals, as Aristotle s^ms to 
hint and daily experience teaches, as any one will see who reads 
history. What is more sacred and noble in the religion of the 
Gentiles than Jove ? What is now more despised and execrated ? 
Thus the heavenly bodies build up religions for the good of 
mankind, and when their influence ceases, the religion also 
passes away], etc. And because, according to their tenents, 
the world is eternal, intelligences eternal, influences of stars 
eternal, kingdoms, religions, alterations shall be likewise eternal, 
and run round after many ages; Atque iterum ad Trajam niagnus 
mittetur Achilles ; renascentur religiones et cmrimonice, res humance 
in idem recident, nihil nunc quod non olimfuit, et post sceculorum 
revoluiiones alias est, erit, etc., idem specie, saith Vaninus, non 
individuo quod Plato significavit [‘‘Once more to Troy shall 
great Achilles be sent”; old religions and ceremonies shall be 
resuscitated; history shall repeat itself, there is nothing now 
which was not already once on a time, and with the revolution 
of time shall be again . . . the same in kind but not in the 
individual, as Plato said]. These (sailli mine author these are 
the decree of Peripatetics, wliich though I recite, in obsequium 
Christiance fidei detestor, as I am a Christian I detest and hate. 
Thus Peripatetics and astrologians held in former times, and 
to this effect of old in Rome, saith Dionysius Halicarnasseus, 
lib. 7, when those meteors and prodigies appeared in the air 
after the banishment of Coriolanus, “men were diversely 
affected: some said they were God’s just judgments for the 
execution of that good man, some referred all to natural causes, 
some to stars, some thought they came by chance, some by 
necessity”^ decreed ah initio, and could not be altered. The 
two last opinions of necessity and chance were, it seems, of 
greater note than the rest. 

Sunt qui in Fortuna jam casihus omnia ponunt, 

Et mundum credunt nullo rectore moveri, 

Natura volvente vices, etc.® 


[Some ascribe everything to chance, and believe that the 
world has no ruler, but that it goes on by nature.] 
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For the first, of chance, as Sallust likewise informeth us,^ those 
old Romans generally received. “They supposed fortune alone 
gave kingdoms and empires, wealth, honours, offices; and that 
for two causes: first, because every wicked, base, unworthy 
wretch was preferred, rich, potent, etc.; secondly, because of 
their uncertainty, though never so good, scarce any one enjoyed 
them long; but after, they began upon better advice to think 
otherwise, that every man made his own fortune.” The last 
of necessity was Seneca^s tenent, that God was alligatus causis 
secundiSj so tied to second causes, to that inexorable necessity, 
that He could alter nothing of that which was once decreed; 
sic erat in fatiSj it cannot be altered, semel jussit, semper parei 
DeuSy nulla vis rumpiiy nullce preces, nec ipsum fulmen, God 
hath once said it, and it must for ever stand good, no prayers, 
no threats, nor power, nor thunder itself can alter it. Zeno, 
Chrysippus, and those otlier Stoics, as you may read in Tully, 2 
de divinationey Gellius, lib. 6 , cap. 2, etc., maintained as much. 
In all ages, there have been such that either deny God in all or 
in part; some deride Him, they could have made a better world 
and rule it more orderly themselves, blaspheme Him, derogate 
at their pleasure from Him. Twas so in Platons time, “Some 
say there be no gods, others that they care not for men, a middle 
sort grant both.” ^ Si non sit Deus, unde bona? si sit Deus, 
unde mala? [If there is no God, whence comes good? if there is, 
whence evil?] So Cotta argues in Tully; why made He not all 
good, or at least tenders not the welfare of such as are good? 
As the woman told Alexander, if He be not at leisure to hear 
causes, and redress them, why doth He reign? Sextus Empiri- 
cus hath many such arguments.* Thus perverse men cavil. 
So it will ever be, some of all sorts, good, bad, indifferent, true, 
false, zealous, ambidexters, neutralists, lukewarm, libertines, 
atheists, etc. They will see these religious sectaries agree 
amongst themselves, be reconciled all, before they will partici- 
pate with, or believe any: they think in the meantime (which 
Ctlsus objects, and whom Origen confutes*): “We Christians 
adore a person put to death ^ with no more reason than the 
barbarous Getes worshipped Zamolxis, the Cilicians Mopsus, 
the Thebans Amphiaraus, and the Lebadeans Trophonius; one 
religion is as true as another, new-fangled devices, all for human 
respects ” ; great-witted Aristotle’s works are as much authentical 
to them as Scriptures, subtle Seneca’s Epistles as canonical ^ 
St. Paul’s, Pindarus’ Odes as good as the Prophet David’s 
Psalms, Epictetus’ Enchiridion equivalent to wise Solomon’s 
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Proverbs. They do openly and boldly speak this and more, 
some of them, in all places and companies. ‘‘Claudius the 
emperor was angry with Heaven, because it thundered, and 
challenged Jupiter into the field; with what madness! saith 
Seneca; “he thought Jupiter could not hurt him, but he could 
hurt Jupiter.” ^ Diagoras, Demonax, Epicurus, Pliny, ^ucian, 
Lucretius, 

Contemptorque deum Mezentius, 

[And Mezentius, despiser of the gods,] 

\ 

professed atheists all in their times : though not simple atheists 
neither, as Cicogna proves, lih. i, cap. i; they scoffed only at 
those pagan gods, their plurality, base and fictitious offices. 
Gilbertus Cognatus labours much, and so doth Erasmus, to 
vindicate Lucian from scandal, and there be those that apologize 
for Epicurus, but all in vain; Lucian scoffs at all, Epicurus he 
denies all, and Lucretius his scholar defends him in it; 

Humana ante oculos f cede cum vita jaceret, 

In terns oppressa gravi cum reUgione, 

Qua caput a cash regiombus ostendebat, 

Horribili super aspectu mortahbus instans, etc.,* 

When human kind was drench'd in superstition. 

With ghastly looks aloft, which frighted mortal men, etc., 

he alone, as another Hercules, did vindicate the world from that 
monster. Uncle Pliny, lih. 2, cap, 7, Nat. Hist., and lib. 7, 
cap. 55, in express words denies the immortality of the soul.^ 
Seneca doth little less, lib. 7, epist. ^5 ad Lucilium, ei lib. de 
consol, ad Marciam, or rather more.^ Some Greek commentators 
would put as much upon Job, that he should deny resurrection, 
etc., whom Pineda copiously confutes, in cap. vii, Job, vers. 9. 
Aristotle is hardly censured of some, both divines and philo- 
sophers — St. Justin, in Parcsnetica ad Genies, Greg. Nazianzen, 
in Disfid. adversus Eun., Theodoret, lib. 5 de curat. Grmc. affec., 
Origen, lib. de principiis. Pomponatius justifies in his tract 
(so styled at least) de immorialitaU animee, Scaliger (who would 
forswear himself at any time, saith Patricius, in defence of his 
great master Aristotle), and Dandinus, lib. 3 de anima, acknow- 
ledge as much. Averroes oppugns all spirits and supreme 
powers; of late Brunus (infelix Brunus [unhappy Brunus], 
Kepler calls him ®), Machiavel, Caesar Vaninus, lately burned ® at 
Toulouse in France, and Pet. Aretine, have publicly maintained 
such atheistical paradoxes, with that Italian Boccace with his 
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fable of three rings, ^ etc., ex quo injert haud posse intemosci. 
qucB sit verior religiOj Judaica, Mahometanaj an Christiana, 
quoniam eadem signal etc. [from which he infers that it cannot 
be distinguished which is the true religion, Judaism, Mahom- 
medanism, or Christianity, since the same signs, etc.]. Marinus 
Marcennus® suspects Cardan for his Subtleties, Campanella, 
and Charron’s Book of Wisdom, with some other tracts^ to 
.savour of atheism:* but amongst the rest that pe^^tilent book 
de tribus mundi imposiorihus , quern sine horrore {inquit) non 
legas, et Mundi Cymbalum dialogis quatuor conientum, anno 
1538, auctore Perierio, Parishs excusum [about the three 
impostors of the world, not to be read without shuddering, and 
the Cymbal of the World, in four dialogues, by Perierius (i.e. 
Desperiers), printed in Paris in 1538], etc.® And as there have 
been in all ages such blasphemous spirits, so there have not 
been wanting their patrons, protectors, disciples and adherents. 
Never so many atheists in Italy and Germany, saith Golems,® 
as in this age: the like complaint Marcennus makes in France, 
50,000 in that one city of Paris. Frederick the emperor, as 
Matthew Paris records,’ licet non sit recitabile [though it is not 
fit to be repeated] (I use his own words) is reported to have said, 
Tres prcBStigiatores, Moses, Ckristus, et Mahomet, uti mundo 
doininarentur , totum populum sibi contemporaneum seduxisse 
[three swindlers, Moses, Christ, and Mahomet, seduced all 
their contemporaries, in order that they might mle over the 
world]. (Henry, the Landgrave of Hesse, heard him speak it.) 
Si principes imperii instiiutioni mece adheerereni, ego mtdto 
meliorem modum credendi et vivendi ordinarem [if the princes of 
the empire were willing to follow my advice, I could lay down a 
much better system of belief and conduct]. 

To these professed atheists we may well add that impious 
and carnal crew of worldly-minded men, impenitent sinners, 
that go to hell in a lethargy, or in a dream; who though they be 
professed Christians, yet they will nulla pallescere culpa, make a 
conscience of nothing they do, they have cauterized consciences, 
and are indeed in a reprobate sense, “past all feeling, have given 
themselves over to wantonness, to work all manner of unclean- 
ness even with greediness” (Ephes, iv, 19). They do know 
there is a God, a day of judgment to come, and yet for all that, 
as Hugo saith, ita comedunt ac dormiunt, ac si diem judicii 
evasissent; ita ludunt ac rident, ac si in ccelis cum Deo regnarent: 
they are as merry for all the sorrow, as if they had escaped all 
dangers, and were in heaven already; 
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Metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum 
Svbjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avariy 

[He has placed himself above fear, he rides roughshod 

over inexorable fate and the roar of greedy Acheron.] 

Those rude idiots and ignorant persons, that neglect aiid con- 
temn the means of their salvation, may march on with these ; 
but above all others, those Herodian temporizing statesmen, 
political Machiavellians and hypocrites, that make a spow of 
religion, but in their hearts laugh at it. Simulata sakctitas 
duplex iniquitas ; they are in a double fault, “that fashion 
themselves to this world,’’ which Paul forbids,^ and like Metcury 
the planet, are good with good, bad with bad. When they are 
at Rome, they do there as they see done, puritans with puritans, 
papists with papists; omnium horarum homines [time-servers], 
formalists, ambidexters, lukewarm Laodiceans. All their study 
is to please,® and their god is their commodity, their labour to 
satisfy their lusts, and their endeavours to their own ends. 
Whatsoever they pretend, or in public seem to do, “With the 
fool in their hearts, they say there is no God.” ^ Heus tu! de 
J<yue quid ? [Hallo, there ! what do you think about Jupiter?] 
Their words are as soft as oil, but bitterness is in their hearts; 
like Alexander the Sixth,® so cunning dissemblers, that what 
they think they never speak. Many of them are so close, you 
can hardly discern it, or take any just exceptions at them; 
they are not factious, oppressors as most are, no bribers, no 
simoniacal contractors, no such ambitious, lascivious persons 
as some others are, no drunkards, sobrii solem vident orientem^ 
sobrii vident occidentem, they rise sober, and go sober to bed, 
plain-dealing, upright, honest men, they do wrong to no man, 
and are so reputed in the world’s esteem at least, very zealous 
in religion, very charitable, meek, humble, peace-makers, keep 
all duties, very devout, honest, well spoken of, beloved of all 
men; but he that knows better how to judge, he that examines 
the heart, saith they are hypocrites. Cor dole plenum; sonant 
vitium percussa maligne [their hearts are full of guile; when 
struck they sound hollow], they are not sound within. As it 
is with writers® oftentimes, plus sanctimonies in libello, quam 
libelli auctore, more holiness is in the book than in the author 
of it; so ’tis with them: many come to church with great Bibles, 
whom Cardan said he could not choose but laugh at, and will 
now and then dare operam Augustino, read Austin, frequent 
sermons, and yet professed usurers, mere gripes, iota vita ratio 
epicurea est; all their life is epicurism and atheism, come to 
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church all day, and lie with a courtesan at night. Qui Curios 
simulant et Bacchanalia vivunt, they have Esau's hands, and 
Jacob's voice; yea, and many of those holy friars, sanctified 
men, cappam^ saith Hierome, et cilicium induunt, sed intus 
latronem tegunt. They are wolves in sheep’s clothing, Introrsum 
turpes, speciosi pelle decora, fair without, and most foul within. 
Latet plerumque sub tristi amictu lascivia, et dejormis horror vili 
veste tegitur:^ oft-times under a mourning weed lies lust itself, 
and horrible vices under a poor coat. But who can examine 
all those kinds of hypocrites, or dive into their hearts? If we 
may guess at the tree by the fruit, never so many as in these 
days; show me a plain -dealing true honest man; Et pudor, et 
probiias, et timor omnis abesi [there is no self-respect, honesty, 
or fear of any kind]. He that shall but look into their lives, 
and see such enormous vices, men so immoderate in lust, un- 
speakable in malice, furious in their rage, flattering and dis- 
sembling (all for their own ends), will surely think they are not 
truly religious, but of an obdurate heart, most part in a repro- 
bate sense, as in this age. But let them carry it as they will 
for the present, dissemble as they can, a time will come when 
they shall be called to an account, their melancholy is at hand, 
they pull a plague and curse upon their own heads, thesaurisant 
irarn Dei [they are storing up the anger of God]. Besides all 
such as are in deos contumeliosi, blaspheme, contemn, neglect 
God, or scoff at Him, as the poets feign of Salmoneus, that 
would in derision imitate Jupiter's thunder, he was precipitated 
for his pains, Jupiter intoniat contra [thundered against him], 
etc., so shall they certainly rue it in the end, (m se spuit, qui 
in coelum spuii '^ [he spits on himself who spits at the sky]), 
their doom 's at hand, and hell is ready to receive them. 

Some are of opinion that it is in vain to dispute with such 
atheistical spirits in the meantime, 'tis not the best way to 
reclaim them. Atheism, idolatry, heresy, hypocrisy, though 
they have one common root, that is indulgence to corrupt 
affection, yet their growth is different, they have divers symp- 
toms, occasions, and must have several cures and remedies. 
'Tis true some deny there is any God ; some confess, yet believe 
it not; a third sort confess and believe, but will not live after 
His laws, worship and obey Him; others allow God and gods 
subordinate, but not one God, no such general God, non talem 
deum, but several topic gods for several places, and those not 
to persecute one another for any difference, as Socinus will, 
but rather love and cherish. 
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To describe them in particular, to produce their arguments 
and reasons, would require a just volume; I refer them therefore 
that expect a more ample satisfaction to those subtle and 
elaborate treatises, devout and famous tracts of our learned 
divines (schoolmen amongst the rest, and casuists) th^t have 
abundance of reasons to prove there is a God, the immortality 
of the soul, etc., out of the strength of wit and philosophy 
bring irrefragable arguments to such as are ingenuous aqd well 
disposed; at the least, answ^er all cavils and objections tip con- 
fute their folly and madness, and to reduce them, si fieri fiosset 
[if possible], ad sanam menieniy to a better mind, though to small 
purpose many times. Amongst others consult with Julius 
Caesar La Galla, professor of philosophy in Rome, who hath 
written a large volume of late to confute atheists ; of the immor- 
tality of the soul, Hierome; Montanus de imnwrtalitate anirruE] 
Lelius Vincentius of the same subject; Thomas Giaminus, and 
Franciscus Collius de Paganorum animabus post mortem, a famous 
doctor of the Ambrosian College in Milan. Bishop Fotherby in 
his Atheomastix, Doctor Dove, Doctor Jackson, Abernethy, 
Corderoy, have written well of this subject in our mother 
tongue: in Latin, Colerus, Zanchius, Palcarius, Illyricus, 
Philippus,^ Faber Faventinus, etc. But instar omnium, the 
most copious confuter of atheists, is Marinus Marcennus in his 
Commentaries on Genesis, with Campanula’s Aiheismus Trium- 
phatnsi^ He sets down at large the causes of this brutish 
passion (seventeen in number I take it), answers all their 
arguments and sophisms, which he reduceth to twenty-six heads, 
proving withal his own assertion: “There is a God, such a God, 
the true and sole God,” by thirty-five reasons. His colophon 
is how to resist and repress atheism, and to that purpose he 
adds four especial means or w^ays, which whoso will may 
profitably peruse. 


Subsect. II. — Despair. Despairs, Equivocations, Definitions, 
Parties and Parts affected 

There be many kinds of desperation, whereof some be holy, 
some unholy, as one distinguisheth; ^ that unholy he defines out 
of Tully to be cegritudinem animi sine ulla rerum expectations 
meliore, a sickness of the soul without any hope or expectation 
of amendment, which commonly succeeds fear; for whilst evil 
is expected, we fear; but when it is certain, we despair. Accord- 
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ing to Thomas, 2, 2^c, distinct. 40, art. 4, it is recessus a re desi~ 
deratay propter impossibilitatem existimatavi, a restraint from the 
thing desired, for some impossibility supposed. Because they 
cannot obtain what they would, they become desperate, and 
many times either yield to the passion by death itself, or else 
attempt impossibilities, not to be performed by men. In some 
cases, this desperate humour is not much to be discommended, 
as in wars it is a cause many times of extraordinary valour; 
as Josephus, lib. 1 de hello Jud. cap. 14, L. Danaeus, in Aphoris, 
polit. pag. 226, and many politicians hold. It makes them 
improve their worth beyond itself, and of a forlorn impotent 
company become conquerors in a moment. Una saltts victis 
nullam sperare salutem [the only hope for the conquered is 
despair]. In such courses when they see no remedy but that 
they must either kill or be killed, they take courage, and often- 
times prcBter spent, beyond all hope, vindicate themselves. Fifteen 
thousand Locrenses fought against an hundred thousand Cro- 
tonienses, and seeing now no way but one, they must all die, 
thought they would not depart unrevenged, ^ and thereupon 
desperately giving an assault, conquered their enemies. Nec 
aha causa victor ice (saith Justin, mine author) quam quod de- 
sper aver ant [their victory was due entirely to their despair]. 
William the Conqueror, when he first landed in England, sent 
back his ships, that his soldiers might have no hope of retiring 
back. Bodine ^ excuseth his countrymen’s overthrow at that 
famous battle at Agincourt, in Henry the Fifth his time {cui 
simile, saith Froissart, iota historia producere non possit, which 
no history can parallel almost, wherein one handful of English- 
men overthrew a royal army of Frenchmen), with this refuge 
of despair, pauci desperati, a few desperate fellows being com- 
passed in by their enemies, past all hope of life, fought like so 
many devils; and gives a caution, that no soldiers hereafter set 
upon desperate persons, which after Frontinus and Vigetius, 
Guicciardinc likewise admonisheth, Hypoinnes. part. 2, pag. 25, 
not to stop an enemy that is going his way.® Many such kinds 
there are of desperation, when men are past hope of obtaining 
any suit, or in despair of better fortune; Desperatio facit rnona- 
chum [despair makes the monk], as the saying is, and despera- 
tion causeth death itself ; how many thousands in such distress 
have made away themselves, and many others! For he that 
cares not for his own, is master of another man’s life. A Tuscan 
soothsayer, as Paterculus tells the story, ^ perceiving himself 
and Fulvius Flaccus, his dear friend, now both carried to prison 
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by Opimius, and in despair of pardon, seeing the young man 
weep, Quin tu poitus hoc inguitjacis, [said,] “Do as I do”; and 
with that knocked out his brains against the door-cheek as he 
was entering into prison, protinusque illiso capite in carceris 
januam effuso cerebro expiravit, and so desperately die(^. But 
these are equivocal, unproper. “When I speak of despair,” 
saith Zanchius,^ “I speak not of every kind, but of that alone 
which concerns God. It is opposite to hope, and a mo^t per- 
nicious sin, wherewith the devil seeks to entrap men.” Mi^sculus 
makes four kinds of desperation, of God, ourselves, our Neigh- 
bour, or anything to be done; but this division of his may be 
reduced easily to the former: all kinds arc opposite to hope, 
that sweet moderator of passions, as Simonides calls it; I do 
not mean that vain hope which phantastical fellows feign to 
themselves, which according to Aristotle is insomnium vigilan- 
tiuniy a waking dream; but this divine hope which proceeds 
from confidence, and is an anchor to a floating soul; spes alit 
agricolas [hope sustains the farmers], even in our temporal 
affairs hope revives us, but in spiritual it further animateth; 
and were it not for hope, “we of all others were the most 
miserable,” as Paul saith, in this life; were it not for hope, 
the heart would break; “for though they be punished in the 
sight of men” (Wisdom iii, 4), “yet is their hope full of immor- 
tality”; yet doth it not so rear, as despair doth deject; this 
violent and sour passion of despair is of all perturbations 
most grievous, as Patricius holds.^ Some divide it into final 
and temporal; final is incurable, which bcfalleth reprobates; ^ 
temporal is a rejection of hope and comfort for a time, which 
may befall the best of God's children, and it commonly pro- 
ceeds “from weakness of faith,”® as in David, when he was 
oppressed he cried out, “0 Lord, thou hast forsaken me,” but 
this for a time. This ebbs and flows with hope and fear; it is 
a grievous sin howsoever: although some kind of despair be not 
amiss, when, saith Zanchius, we despair of our own means, and 
rely wholly upon God: but that species is not here meant. This 
pernicious kind of desperation is the subject of our discourse, 
hamicida animcc, the murderer of the soul, as Austin terms it, 
a fearful passion, wherein the party oppressed thinks he can 
get no ease but by death, and is fully resolved to offer violence 
unto himself; so sensible of his burthen, and impatient of his 
cross, that he hopes by death alone to be freed of his calamity 
(though it prove otherwise), and chooseth with Job (vi, 8, 9; 
vii, 15) ‘‘rather to be strangled and die tlian to be in his bonds.” 
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The part affected is the whole soul, and all the faculties of it; ^ 
there is a privation of joy, hope, trust, confidence, of present 
and future good, and in their place succeed fear, sorrow, etc., 
as in the Symptoms shall be showed. The heart is grieved, 
the conscience wounded, the mind eclipsed with black fumes 
arising from those perpetual terrors. 


Subsect. III. — Causes of Despair y the Devil, Melancholy, 
Meditation, Distrust, Weakness of Faith, Rigid Ministers, 
Misunderstanding Scriptures, Guilty Consciences, etc. 

The principal agent and procurer of this mischief is the 
devil; those whom God forsakes, the devil by His permission 
lays hold on. Sometimes he persecutes them with that worm 
of conscience, as he did Judas, Saul,^ and others. The poets 
call it Nemesis, but it is indeed God’s just judgment, sero sed 
serio. He strikes home at last, and setteth upon them “as a 
thief in the night” (i Thess. v, 2). This temporary passion made 
David cry out,^ “Lord, rebuke me not in thine anger, neither 
chasten me in thine heavy displeasure; for thine arrows have 
light upon me, etc., there is nothing sound in my flesh, because 
of thine anger. ” Again, “I roar for the very grief of my heart” 
and (Psalm xxii), “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me, and art so far from my health, and the words of my crying? 
I am like to water poured out, my bones are out of joint, mine 
heart is like wax, that is molten in the midst of my bowels.” 
So Psalm Ixxxvii, vers. 15 and 16, and Psalm cii: “I am in 
misery at the point of death, from my youth I suffer thy terrors, 
doubting for my life; thine indignations have gone over me, 
and thy fear hath cut me off.” Job doth often complain in 
this kind; and those God doth not assist, the devil is ready to 
try and torment, “still seeking whom he may devour.” If he 
find them merry, saith Gregory, “he tempts them forthwith to 
some dissolute act; if pensive and sad, to a desperate end.” 
Aui suadendo blanditur, aut minando terret, sometimes by fair 
means, sometimes again by foul, as he perceives men severally 
inclined. His ordinary engine by which he produceth this 
effect, is the melancholy humour itself, which is balneum diaboli, 
the devil’s bath; and as in Saul, those evil spirits get in, as it 
w^ere, and take possession of us.* Black choler is a shoeing- 
hom, a bait to allure them, insomuch that many writers make 
melancholy an ordinary cause and a symptom of despair, for 
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that such men are most a.pt, by reason of their ill-disposed 
temper, to distrust, fear, grief, mistake, and amplify whatsoever 
they preposterously conceive or falsely apprehend. Canscientia 
scrupulosa nasdtur ex viiio naturali complexiane melancholica 
[an over-scrupulous conscience springs from a natural j defect, 
from a melancholic disposition^ (saith Navamis, cap, 2^, num, 
282, tom. 2, Cas. conscien^. The body works upon the mind, 
by obfuscating the spirits and corrupted instruments,W'hich 
Perkins 1 illustrates by simile of an artificer that hath 'a bad 
tool; his skill is good, ability correspondent, by reason' of ill 
tools his work must needs be lame and unperfect. But melan- 
choly and despair, though often, do not always concur; there 
is much difference; melancholy fears without a cause, this upon 
great occasion; melancholy is caused by fear and grief, but this 
torment procures them and all extremity of bitterness; much 
melancholy is without affliction of conscience, as Bright ^ and 
Perkins illustrate by four reasons; and yet melancholy alone 
again may be sometimes a sufficient cause of this terror of 
conscience. Pelix Plater so found it in his Observations 
E melancholicis alii dammtos se putanty Deo cur(B non sunt, nec 
preedestmati, etc., “they think they are not predestinate, God 
hath forsaken them”; and yet otherwise very zealous and 
religious; and 'tis common to be seen, ** melancholy (or fear of 
God's judgment and Jieli-fire, drives men to desperation ; fear 
and sorrow^ if they be immoderate, end often with it.” In- 
tolerable pain and anguish, long sickness, captivity, misery , 
loss of goods, loss of friends, and those lesser griefs, do some- 
times effect it, or such dismal accidents. Si non siatim rele- 
vanfur, saith Marcennus,* dubitant an sit Dens, if they be not 
eased forthwith, they doubt whether there be any God, they 
ra\e, curse, “and are desperately mad because good men are 
oppressed, wicked men flourish, they have not as they think 
to their desert,” and through impatience of calamities are so 
misaffected. Democritus put out his eyes, ne malorum civtum 
prosperos videret successus, because he could not abide to see 
wicked men prosp)er, and was therefore ready to make away 
himself, as A. GcJJius writes of him.® Pelix Plater hath a 
memorable example in this kind, of a painter's wife in Basil, 
that was melancholy for her son's death, and for melancholy 
became desperate; she thought God would not pardon her sins, 
“and for lour months still raved that she was in hell-fire, already 
damned.” • When the humour is stirred up, every small object 
aggravates and incenseth it, as the parties are addicted. The 
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same author hath an example of a merchant-man, that for the 
loss of a little wheat, which he had overlong kept, was troubled 
in conscience,^ for that he had not sold it sooner or given it to 
the poor, yet a good scholar and a great divine; no persuasion 
would serve to the contrary, but that for this fact he was 
damned: in other matters very judicious and discreet. Soli- 
tariness, much fasting, divine meditations, and contemplations 
of God’s judgments, most part accompany this melancholy, 
and are main causes, as Navarrus holds to converse with 
such kind of persons so troubled is sufficient occasion of trouble 
to some men. Nonnulli oh longas inedias, studia et meditationes 
coolesteSj de rebus sacris ei reltgione semper agitant, etc.: Many 
(saith P. Forestus) through long fasting, serious meditations of 
heavenly things, fall into such fits; and as Lcmnius adds, lib. 4, 
cap. 21, '‘if they be solitary given, superstitious, precise, or 
very devout; seldom shall you find a merchant, a soldier, an 
innkeeper, a bawd, an host, a usurer so troubled in mind, they 
have cheverel consciences that will stretch, they are seldom 
moved in this kind or molested: young men and middle age 
are more wild and less apprehensive; but old folks, most part, 
such as are timorous and religiously given.” * Pet. Forestus, 
Ohservat. lib. 10, cap. 12, de morbis cerebri , hath a fearful example 
of a minister, that through precise fasting in Lent, and over- 
much meditation, contracted this mischief, and in the end 
became desperate, thought he saw devils in his chamber, and 
that he could not be saved; he smelled nothing, as he said, 
hut fire and brimstone, was already in hell, and would ask 
them still if they did not smell as much.^ "I told him he was 
melancholy, but he laughed me to scorn, and replied that he 
saw devils, talked with them in good earnest, would spit in my 
face and ask me if I did not smell brimstone”; but at last he 
was by him cured. Such another story I find in Plater, Observat. 
lib. I. A poor fellow had done some foul offence, and for 
fourteen days would eat no meat, in the end became desperate, 
the divines about him could not ease him, but so he died.® 
Continual meditation of God’s judgments troubles many; Multi 
ob timorem futuri judicii^ saith Guatinerius, cap. 5, tract. 15, 
ei suspicionem desperabundi sunt [many fall into despair through 
fear of the last judgment]. David himself complains that God’s 
judgments terrified his soul, Psalm cxix, part. 15, vers. 8: “My 
flesh trembleth for fear of thee, and I am afraid of thy judg- 
ments.” Quoties diem ilium cogito (saith Hierome®) toto corpore 
contremisco, I tremble as often as I think of it. The terrible 
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meditation of hell-fire and eternal punishment much torments 
a sinful silly soul. What’s a thousand years to eternity? 
Vhi mcEror, uhifieius, nhi dolor sempiternus; mors sine morte, 
finis sine fine [the home of sorrow, weeping, eternal pain; death 
undying, end unending]; a finger burnt by chance we may not 
endure, the pain is so grievous, we may not abide an Ihour, a 
night is intolerable; and what shall this unspeakable f^e then 
be that burns for ever, innumerable infinite millions 0^ years, 
in omne cevum, in ceternuml O eternity! ' 

Miernitas est ilia vox. 

Vox ilia fulminatrix, 

Tonitruis minacior, 

Fragonbusque cali, 

JEtermtas esi ilia vox, . . . 

Meta carens et ortu, etc. 

, Tormenta nulla terrUant, 

Qucb finiuntur anms ; 

/Eternxtas, a'iernitas 
Versal coqnitque pectus. 

Auget hmc poenas indies, 

Centuphcatque flammas, etc.* 

[Eternity is the dreadful word of doom, more terrifying 
than thunder and the crashes of the sky. Eternity 
is the dread w'ord, without end or beginning. Those 
torments affright us not which are bounded by a 
span of years, but Eternity, Eternity agitates and 
torments the breast; daily it makes the sufferings 
more dire, and increases the flames a hundredfold .] 


This meditation terrifies these poor distressed souls, especially 
if their bodies be predisposed by melancholy, they religiously 
given, and have tender consciences, every small object affrights 
them, the very inconsiderate reading of Scripture itself, and 
misinterpretation of some places of it, as; “Many are called, 
few are chosen.” “Not every one that saith Lord. , , .” 
“Fear not, little flock.” “He that stands, let him take heed lest 
he fall.” “Work out your salvation with fear and trembling.” 
“Tliat night two shall be in a bed, one received, the other left.” 
“Strait is the way that leads to heaven, and few there are that 
enter therein.” The Parable of the Seed and of the Sower, 
“Some fell on barren ground, some was choked.” “Whom he 
hath predestinated, he hath chosen.” “He will have mercy on 
whom he will have mercy.” Non est volentis nec currentis^ sed 
miser enlis Dei [“It is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth, but of God that showeth mercy”]. These and the 
like places terrify the souls of many; election, predestination, 
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reprobation, preposterously conceived, offend divers, with a deal 
of foolish presumption, curiosity, needless speculation, contem- 
plation, solicitude, wherein they trouble and puzzle themselves 
about those questions of grace, free will, perseverance, God’s 
secrets; they will know more than is revealed of God in His 
Word, human capacity or ignorance can apprehend, and too 
importunate inquiry after that which is revealed; mysteries, 
ceremonies, observation of Sabbaths, laws, duties, etc,, with 
many such which the casuists discuss, and schoolmen broach, 
which divers mistake, misconster, misapply to themselves to 
their own undoing, and so fall into this gulf. “They doubt of 
their election, how they shall know it, by what signs; and so 
far forth,” saith Luther, “with such nice points, torture and 
crucify themselves, that they are almost mad, and all they get 
by it is this, they lay open a gap to the devil by desperation to 
carry them to hell.” But the greatest harm of all proceeds 
from those thundering ministers, a most frequent cause they 
are of this malady; “and do more harm in the Church” (saith 
Erasmus “than they that flatter; great danger on both sides, 
the one lulls them asleep in carnal security, the other drives 
them to despair.” Whereas St. Bernard well adviseth,^ “We 
should not meddle with the one without the other, nor speak 
of judgment without mercy; the one alone brings desperation, 
the other security.” But these men are wholly for judg- 
ment; of a rigid disposition themselves, there is no mercy with 
them, no salvation, no balsam for their diseased souls, they can 
speak of notliing but reprobation, hell-fire, and damnation; as 
they did (Luke xi, 46) lade men with burdens grievous to be 
borne, which they themselves touch not with a finger. Tis 
familiar with our papists to terrify men’s souls with purgatory, 
tales, visions, apparitions, to daunt even the most generous 
spirits, “to require charity,” as Brentius observes,® “of others, 
bounty, meekness, love, patience, when they themselves breathe 
naught but lust, envy, covetousness.” They teach others to 
fast, give alms, do penance, and crucify their mind with super- 
stitious observations, bread and water, haircloths, whips, and 
the like, when they themselves have all the dainties the world 
can afford, lie on a down-bed with a courtesan in their arms. 
Hen quantum patimur pro Christo I as he* said; what a cruel 
tyranny is this, so to insult over and terrify men’s souls ! Our 
indiscreet pastors, many of them, come not far behind, whilst 
in their ordinary sermons they speak so much of election, pre- 
destination, reprobation ab ceterno [from the beginning of the 
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world], subtraction of grace, preterition, voluntary permission, 
etc., by what signs and tokens they shall discern and try them- 
selves, whether they be God’s true children elect, an sint reprohi, 
prccdestinatiy etc., with such scrupulous points, they stilj aggra- 
vate sin, thunder out God’s judgments without respect] intem- 
pestively rail at and pronounce them damned in all auditories, 
for giving so much to sports and honest recreations, making 
every small fault and tiling indifferent an irremissible o^ffence, 
they so rent, tear and wound men’s consciences, that thpy are 
almost mad, and at their wits’ end. \ 

^‘These bitter potions” (saith Erasmus i) ‘'are still in^their 
mouths, nothing but gall and horror, and a mad noise, they 
make all their auditors desperate ” : many are wounded by this 
means, and they commonly that are most devout and precise, 
have been formerly presumptuous, and certain of their salva- 
tion; they that have tender consciences, that follow sermons, 
frequent lectures, that have indeed least cause, they are most 
r.pt to mistake, and fall into these miseries. I have heard some 
complain of Parsons’ Resolution, and other books of like nature 
(good otherwise), they are too tragical, too much dejecting 
men, aggravating offences: great care and choice, much dis- 
cretion is required in this kind. 

The last and greatest cause of this malady is our own con- 
science, sense of our sins, and God’s anger justly deserved, a 
guilty conscience for some foul offence formerly committed. 

O miser Oreste, quid morhi te perdxt? 

Or, Conscientia, sum emm mihi conscius de malis 
perpetraiis.^ 

[Hapless Orestes, say, what ill consumes thee ? 

Or, Conscience, which pricks me for my evil deeds.] 

“A good conscience is a continual feast,” but a galled con- 
science is as great a torment as can possibly happen, a still 
baking oven (so Pierius in his Hieroglyph, compares it), another 
hell. Our conscience, which is a great ledger-book, wherein are 
written all our offences, a register to lay them up (which those 
Egyptians in their hieroglyphics expressed by a mill, as well 
for the continuance as for the torture of it®), grinds our souls 
with the remembrance of some precedent sins, makes us reflect 
upon, accuse and condemn our own selves. “Sin lies at door,” 
etc.^ I know there be many other causes assigned by Zanchius, 
Musculus,® and the rest; as incredulity, infidelity, presumption, 
ignorance, blindness, ingratitude, discontent, those five grand 
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miseries in Aristotle, ignominy, need, sickness, enmity, death, 
etc. ; but this of conscience is the greatest, instar ulceris corpus 
jugiter percellens^ [torturing the body like an ulcer]: this 
scrupulous conscience (as Peter Forestus calls it) which tortures 
so many, that either out of a deep apprehension of their un- 
worthiness, and consideration of their own dissolute life, “accuse 
themselves and aggravate every small offence, when there is 
no such cause, misdoubting in the meantime God’s mercies, 
they fall into these inconveniences.” ^ The poets call them 
Furies, Dirae,® but it is the conscience alone which is a thousand 
witnesses to accuse us. 

Node dieque suum gestant in pectore testem* 

[Night and day they carry the accusing witness in their 
own breast.] 

A continual testor to give in evidence, to empanel a jury to 
examine us, to cry guilty, a persecutor with hue and cry to 
follow, an apparitor to summon us, a bailiff to carry us, a 
Serjeant to arrest, an attorney to plead against us, a gaoler to 
torment, a judge to condemn, still accusing, denouncing, tortur- 
ing and molesting. And as the statue of Juno in that holy 
city near Euphrates in Assyria® will look still towards you, 
sit where you will in her temple, she stares full upon you, if you 
go by, she follows with her eye, in all sites, places, conventicles, 
actions, our conscience will be still ready to accuse us. After 
many pleasant days and fortunate adventures, merry tides, 
this conscience at last doth arrest us. Well he may escape 
temporal punishment, bribe a corrupt judge,® and avoid the 
censure of law, and flourish for a time; for “who ever saw” 
(saith Chrysostom) “a covetous man troubled in mind when he 
is telling of his money, an adulterer mourn with his mistress 
in his arms? we are then drunk with pleasure, and perceive 
nothing”: ^ yet as the prodigal son had dainty fare, sweet 
music at first, merry company, jovial entertainment, but a 
cruel reckoning in the end, as bitter as wormwood, a fearful 
visitation commonly follows. And the devil that then told 
thee that it was a light sin, or no sin at all, now aggravates on 
the other side, and telleth thee that it is a most irremissible 
offence, as he did by Cain and Judas, to bring them to despair; 
every small circumstance before neglected and contemned will 
now amplify itself, rise up in judgment, and accuse the dust of 
their shoes, dumb creatures, as to Lucian’s tyrant lectus et 
candela, the bed and candle, did bear witness, to torment their 
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souls for their sins past. Tragical examples in this kind are 
too familiar and common: Hadrian^ Galba, Nero, Otho, Vitellius, 
Caracalla, were in such horror of conscience for their offences 
committed, murders, rapes, extortions, injuries, that tlyjy were 
weary of their lives, and could get nobody to kill themj. Ken- 
netus. King of Scotland,^ when he had murdered his \ncphew 
Malcolm, King Duff’s son, Prince of Cumberland, and with 
counterfeit tears and protestations dissembled the matter a 
long time, “at last his conscience accused him, his linquiet 
soul could not rest day or night, he was terrified with fearful 
dreams, visions, and so miserably tormented all his life.” ^ 
It is strange to read what Comineus ^ hath written of Louis XI, 
that French king; of Charles VIII; of Alphonsus, King of Naples; 
in the fury of his passion how he came into Sicily, and what 
pranks he played. Guicciardine, a man most unapt to believe 
lies, relates how that Ferdinand his father’s ghost, who before 
had died for grief, came and told him that he could not resist 
the French king, he thought every man cried France, France; 
the reason of it (saith Comineus) was because he was a vile 
tymnt, a murderer, an oppressor of his subjects, he bought up 
all commodities, and sold them at his own price, sold abbeys 
to Jews and falconers; both Ferdinand his father and he him- 
self never made conscience of any committed sin; and to con- 
clude, saith he, it was impossible to do worse than they did. 
Why was Pausanias, the Spartan tyrant, Nero, Otho, Galba, 
so persecuted with spirits in every house they came, but for 
their murders which they had committed ? * Why doth the devil 
haunt many men’s houses after their deaths, appear to them 
living, and take possession of their habitations, as it were, of 
their palaces, but because of their several villainies ? Why had 
Richard the Third such fearful dreams, saith Polydore, but for 
his frequent murders? Why was Herod so tortured in his 
mind ? because he had made away Mariamne his wife. Why 
was Theodoricus, the King of the Goths, so suspicious, and so 
affrighted with a fish-head alone, -but that he had murdered 
Symmachus, and Boethius his son-in-law, those worthy Romans ? 
(Caelius, lib. 27, cap. 22). See more in Plutarch, in his tract 
de his qui sero a Numine puniuniur, and in his book de tran- 
quillitate animi, etc. Yea, and sometimes God Himself hath 
a hand in it, to show His power, humiliate, exercise, and to 
try their faith (divine temptation, Perkins calls it, Cas. Cons, 
lib. I, cap. 8, sect, i), to punish them for their sins; God the 
avenger, as David terms Him,® ulior a ter go Dens) His wrath is 
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apprehended of a guilty soul, as by Saul and Judas, which the 
poets expressed by Adrastea, or Nemesis: 

Assequitur Nemesisque virum vestigia servat, 

Ne male quid facias. 


[Nemesis follows in the track of man, therefore sin not.] 

And she is, as Ammianus, lib. 14, describes her,i “the queen of 
causes, and moderator of things,^' now she pulls down the proud, 
now she rears and encourageth those that are good; he gives 
instance in his Eusebius; Nicephorus, lib. 10, cap, 35, Eccles. 
Jlist.j in Maximinus and Julian. Fearful examples of God’s 
just judgment, wrath and vengeance, are to be found in all 
histories, of some that have been eaten to death with rats and 
mice, as Poptlius the second King of Poland, anno 830, his 
wife and children; ^ the like story is of Hatto, Archbishop of 
Mentz, anno 969, so devoured by these vermin, which howsoever 
Serrarius the Jesuit, Mogunt. rerum lib. 4, cap. 5, impugn by 
twenty-two arguments, Trithemius, Munster, Magdeburgenses,^ 
and many others relate for a truth. Such another example I 
find in Giraldus Cambrensis, Itin. Camb. lib. 2, cap. 2, and 
where not? 

And yet for all these terrors of conscience, affrighting punish- 
ments which are so frequent, or whatsoever else may cause or 
aggravate this fearful malady in other religions, I see no reason 
at all why a papist at any time should despair, or be troubled 
for his sins; for let him be never so dissolute a caitiff, so notorious 
a villain, so monstrous a sinner, out of that treasure of indulgences 
and merits of which the Pope is dispensator he may have free 
pardon and plenary remission of all his sins. There be so many 
general pardons for ages to come, forty thousand years to come, 
so many jubilees, so frequent gaol-deliveries out of purgatory 
for all souls now living, or after dissolution of the body so many 
particular masses daily said in several churches, so many altars 
consecrated to this purpose, that if a man have either money 
or friends, or will take any pains to come to such an altar, hear 
a mass, say so many paternosters, undergo such and such 
penance, he cannot do amiss, it is impossible his mind should 
be troubled, or he have any scruple to molest him. Besides 
that Taxa Camercs Apostolicce [tax of the Apostolic Chamber], 
which was first publislied to get money in the days of Leo 
Decimus, that sharking pope, and since divulged to the same 
^nds, sets down such easy rates and dispensations for all offences, 
for perjury, murder, incest, adultery, etc., for so many grosses 
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or dollars (able to invite any man to sin, and provoke him to 
offend, methinks, that otherwise would not), such comfortable 
remission, so gentle and parable a pardon, so ready at hand, 
with so small cost and suit obtained, that I cannot see Jiow he 
that hath any friends amongst them (as I say), or mone|^ in his 
purse, or will at least to ease himself, can anyway miscarry or 
be misaffectcd, how he should be desperate, in danger of damna- 
tion, or troubled in mind. Their ghostly fathers can so i^iadily 
apply remedies, so cunningly string and unstring, win^ and 
unwind their devotions, play upon their consciences with 
plausible speeches and terrible threats, for their best advarttage 
settle and remove, erect with such facility and deject, let in and 
out, that I cannot perceive how any man amongst them should 
much or often labour of this disease, or finally miscarry. The 
causes above named must more frequently therefore take 
hold in others. 


Subsect. IV . — Symptoms of Despair^ Fear, Sorrow, Suspicion, 

Anxiety, Horror of Conscience, Fearful Dreams and Visions 

As shoemakers do when they bring home shoes, still cry 
leather is dearer and dearer, may I justly say of those melan- 
choly symptoms: these of despair are most violent, tragical, 
and grievous, far beyond the rest, not to be expressed but 
negatively, as it is privation of all happiness, not to be endured; 
*"for a wounded spirit who can bear it.^” (Prov. xviii, 14). 
What, therefore, Timanthes did in his picture of Iphigenia,^ 
now ready to be sacrificed, when he had painted Calchas mourn- 
ing, Ulysses sad, but most sorrowful Menelaus, and showed all 
his art in expressing variety of affections, he covered the 
maid's father Agamemnon’s head with a veil, and left it to every 
spectator to conceive what he would himself; for that true 
passion and sorrow in summo gradu,^ such as his was, could not 
by any art be deciphered ; what he did in his picture, I will do 
in describing the symptoms of despair; imagine what thou canst, 
fear, sorrow, furies, grief, pain, terror, anger, dismal, ghastly, 
tedious, irksome, etc., it is not sufficient, it comes far short, 
no tongue can tell, no heart conceive it. ’Tis an epitome of 
hell, an extract, a quintessence, a compound, a mixture of all 
feral maladies, tyrannical tortures, plagues, and perplexities. 
There is no sickness almost but physic provideth a remedy 
for it; to every sore chirurgery will provide a salve; friendship 
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helps poverty; hope of liberty easeth imprisonment; suit and 
favour revoke banishment; authority and time wear away 
reproach: but what physic, what chirurgery, what wealth, 
favour, authority can relieve, bear out, assuage, or expel a 
troubled conscience? A quiet mind cureth all them, but all 
they cannot comfort a distressed soul: who can put to silence 
the voice of desperation ? All that is single in other melancholy, 
hornbilcy dirum y pestilens, atroXyferum [horrible, terrible, loath- 
some, cruel, barbarous], concur in this, it is more than melan- 
choly in the highest degree; a burning fever of the soul; so mad, 
saith Jacchinus,^ by this misery; fear, sorrow, and despair he 
puts for ordinary symptoms of melancholy. They are in great 
pain and horror of mind, distraction of soul, restless, full of 
continual fears, cares, torments, anxieties, they can neither eat, 
drink, nor sleep for them, take no rest: 


Perpeiua imptetas, nec menscB tempore cessat, 
Exagiiat vesana quies, somnique furenies.^ 

Neither at bed, nor yet at board, 

Will any rest despair afford. 


Fear takes away their content, and dries the blood, wasteth 
the marrow, alters their countenance, “even in their greatest 
delights, singing, dancing, dalliance,” they are still (saith 
Lemnius tortured in their souls. It consumes them to naught : 
“Jam like a pelican in the wilderness” (saith David of himself, 
temporally afflicted), “an owl, because of thine indignation” 
(Ps. cii, 6, 10); and (Ps. Iv, 4), “My heart trembleth within me, 
and the terrors of death have come upon me; fear and trembling 
are come upon me,” etc.; “at death's door” (Ps. evii, 18) “their 
soul abhors all manner of meats.” Their sleep is (if it be any) 
unquiet, subject to fearful dreams and terrors.* Peter in his 
bonds slept secure, for he knew God protected him; and Tully 
makes it an argument of Roscius Amerinus' innocency, that he 
killed not his father, because he so securely slept. Those 
martyrs in the primitive Church were most cheerful and merry 
in the midst of their persecutions; ^ but it is far otherwise with 
these men, tossed in a sea, and that continually without rest or 
intermission; they can think of naught that is pleasant, “their 
conscience will not let them be quiet,” ® in perpetual fear, 
anxiety, if they be not yet apprehended, they are in doubt still 
they shall be ready to betray themselves, as Cain did, he thinks 
every man will kill him; “and roar for the grief of heart 
(Ps. xxxviii, 8), as David did; as Job did (iii, 20, 21, 22, etc.); 
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Wherefore is light given to him that is in misery, and life to 
them that have heavy hearts? which long for death, and if it 
come not, search it more than treasures, and rejoice when they 
can find the grave.” They are generally weary of their lives, 
a trembling heart they have, a sorrowful mind, and little or no 
rest; Terror uhique tremor, timor undique et undique terror ^ fears, 
terrors, and affrights in all places, at all times and Jasons. 
Cihum et potum pertinaciter aversantur multi, nodum imscirpo 
quccritantes , et culpam imaginantes ubi nulla est, as Wierus Writes, 
de lamiis, lib. 3, cap. 7, they refuse many of them meai^t and 
drink, cannot rest, aggravating still and supposing grievous 
offences where there are none. God’s heavy wrath is kindled 
in their souls, and notwithstanding their continual prayers and 
supplications to Christ Jesus, they have no release or ease at 
all, but a most intolerable torment, and insufferable anguish 
of conscience, and that makes them, through impatience, to 
murmur against God many times, to rave, to blaspheme, turn 
atheists, and seek to offer violence to themselves. Deut. xxviii, 
65, 66, 67: ‘*In the morning they wish for evening, and for 
morning in the evening, for the sight of their eyes which they 
see, and fear of hearts.” Marinus Marcennus, in his Comment 
on Genesis,^ makes mention of a desperate friend of his, whom, 
amongst others, he came to visit and exhort to patience, that 
broke out into most blasphemous atheistical speeches, too 
fearful to relate, when they wished him to trust in God. Quis 
est tile Deus {inquit) ut serviam illi, quid proderit si oraverim; 
si prcBsens est, cur non succurrit? cur non me car cere, inedia, 
squnlore conjectum liberal? quid ego feci? etc. Absit a me hujus- 
modi Dens. [Who is that God that 1 should serve Him, what 
will it help me if I pray to Him? If He exists, why does He not 
help me ? Why does He not rescue me from prison, starvation, 
and misery? What have I done? Far be from me such a God.] 
Another of his acquaintance broke out into like atheistical 
blasphemies upon his wife’s death, raved, cursed, said and did 
he cared not what. And so for the most part it is with them 
all; many of them in their extremity think they hear and see 
visions, outcries, confer with devils, that they are tormented, 
possessed, and in hell-fire, already damned, quite forsaken of 
God, they have no sense or feeling of mercy or grace, hope of 
salvation, their sentence of condemnation is already past and 
not to be revoked, the devil will certainly have them. Never 
was any living creature in such torment before, in such a 
miserable estate, in such distress of mind, no hope, no faith, 
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past cure, reprobate, continually tempted to make away them- 
selves. Something talks with them, they spit fire and brim- 
stone, they cannot but blaspheme, they cannot repent, believe, 
or think a good thought, so far carried, ut cogantur ad impia 
cogiiandum ettam contra vohmiaiem [they are constrained to 
harbour impious thoughts against their will], said Felix Plater,^ 
ad blasphemtam erga Deum^ ad multa horrenda perpetranday ad 
manus violentas sihi inferendas [to blaspheming God, doing 
horrible things, laying violent hands upon themselves], etc., 
and in their distracted fits and desperate humours to offer 
violence to others, their familiar and dear friends sometimes, 
or to mere strangers, upon very small or no occasion; for he that 
cares not for his own is master of another man's life. They 
think evil against their wills, that which they abhor themselves, 
they must needs think, do, and speak. He gives instance in a 
patient of his, that when he would pray, had such evil thoughts 
still suggested to him, and wicked meditations.^ Another 
instance he hath, of a woman that was often tempted to curse 
God, to blaspheme and kill herself. Sometimes the devil (as 
they say) stands without and talks with them, sometimes he is 
within them, as they think, and there speaks and talks as to 
such as are possessed: so Apollodorus, in Plutarch, thought his 
heart spake within him. There is a most memorable example 
of Francis Spira,® an advocate of Padua, anno 1545, that being 
desperate, by no counsel of learned men could be comforted: 
he felt (as he said) the pains of hell in his soul; in all other 
things he discoursed aright, but in this most mad. Frisimelica, 
Bullovat, and some other excellent physicians, could neither 
make him eat, drink, nor sleep, no persuasion could ease him. 
Never pleaded any man so well for himself as this man did against 
himself, and so he desperately died. Springer, a lawyer, hath 
written his life. Cardinal Crescence died so likewise desperate 
at Verona; still he thought a black dog followed him to his 
death-bed, no man could drive the dog away (Sleidan, Com, 
cap. 23, lib. 3). “Whilst I was writing this treatise," saith Mon- 
taltus, cap. 2 de mel., “a nun came to me for help, well for all 
other matters, but troubled in conscience for five years last 
past; she is almost mad, and not able to resist, thinks she hath 
offended God, and is certainly damned."^ Felix Plater hath 
store of instances of such as thought themselves damned, for- 
saken of God, etc.;® one amongst the rest, that durst not go 
to church, or come near the Rhine, for fear to make away him- 
self, because then he w^as most especially tempted. These and 
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such-like symptoms are intended and remitted, as the malady 
itself is more or less; some will hear good counsel, some will not; 
some desire help, some reject all, and will not be eased. 


Subsect. V. — Prognostics of Despair , Atheism, Blaspheiky, 
Violent Death, etc. 

Most part, these kind of persons make away themselves ; ^ 
some are mad, blaspheme, curse, deny God, but most 6ffer 
violence to their own persons, and sometimes to others: ‘‘A 
wounded spirit who can bear?” (Prov. xviii, 14); as Cain, Saul, 
Achitophel, Judas, blasphemed and died. Bede saith, Pilate 
died desperate, eight years after Christ. Felix Plater hath 
collected many examples.^ “A merchant’s wife, that was long 
troubled with such temptations,” ^ in the night rose from her 
bed, and out of the window broke her neck into the street; 
another drowned himself, desperate as lie w\as, in the Rhine; 
some cut their throats, many hang themselves. But this needs 
no illustration. It is controverted by some, whether a man 
so offering violence to himself, dying desperate, may be saved, 
ay or no? If they die so obstinately and suddenly that they 
cannot so much as wish for mercy, the worst is to be suspected, 
because they die impenitent. If their death had been a little 
more lingering, wherein they might have some leisure in their 
hearts to cry for mercy, charity may judge the best;* divers 
have been recovered out of the very act of hanging and drowning 
themselves, and so brought ad sanam mentem [to their senses], 
they have been very penitent, much abhorred their former act, 
confessed that they have repented in an instant, and cried for 
mercy in their hearts. If a man put desperate hands upon 
himself by occasion of madness or melancholy, if he have given 
testimony before of his regeneration, in regard he doth this not 
so much out of his will as ex m morhi [on account of his disease], 
wi; must make the best construction of it, as Turks do, that 
think all fools and madmen go directly to heaven.® 


Subsect. VI. — Cure of Despair hy Physic, Good Counsel, 
Comforts, etc. 

Experience teacheth us, that though many die obstinate and 
wilful in this malady, yet multitudes again are able to resist 
and overcome, seek for help and find comfort, are taken e 
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faucihus Erebij from the chops of hell, and out of the devirs 
paws, though they have by obligation given themselves to him.^ 
Some out of their own strength, and God’s assistance — “Though 
He kill me” (saith Job), “yet will I trust in Him”— out of 
good counsel, advice and physic. Bellovacus cured a monk 
by altering his habit and course of life ; ^ Plater many by physic 
alone. But for the most part they must concur; and they take 
a wrong course that think to overcome this feral passion by sole 
physic; and they are as much out, that think to work this 
effect by good advice alone; though both be forcible in them- 
selves, yet vis unita Jortior [their combined force is greater], 
they must go hand in hand to this disease: Alterius sic altera 
poscit opem [one requires the assistance of the other]. For 
physic, the like course is to be taken with this as in other 
melancholy: diet, air, exercise; all those passions and perturba- 
tions of the mind, etc., are to be rectified by the same means. 
They must not be left solitary, or to themselves, never idle, 
never out of company. Counsel, good comfort is to be applied, 
as they shall see the parties inclined, or to the causes, whether 
it be loss, fear, grief, discontent, or some such feral accident, 
a guilty conscience, or otherwise by frequent meditation, too 
grievous an apprehension, and consideration of his former life; 
by hearing, reading of Scriptures, good divines, good advice 
and conference, applying God’s Word to their distressed souls, 
it must be corrected and counterpoised. Many excellent exhor- 
tations, paraenetical discourses, are extant to this purpose, for 
such as are anyway troubled in mind: Perkins, Greenham, 
Hayward, Bright, Abernethy, Bolton, Culmannus, Hemmingius, 
Caelius Secundus, Nicholas Laurentius, are copious on this sub- 
ject; Azorius, Navarrus, Sayrus, etc., and such as have written 
cases of conscience amongst our pontificial writers. But because 
these men’s works are not to all parties at hand, so parable 
at all times, I will for the benefit and ease of such as are afflicted, 
at the request of some friends,* recollect out of their voluminous 
treatises some few such comfortable speeches, exhortations, 
arguments, advice, tending to this subject, and out of God’s 
Word, knowing, as Culmannus saith upon the like occasion, 
“how unavailable and vain men’s counsels are to comfort an 
afflicted conscience, except God’s Word concur and be annexed, 
from which comes life, ease, repentance,” * etc. Presupposing 
first that which Beza, Greenham, Perkins, Bolton, give in charge, 
the parties to whom counsel is given be sufficiently prepared, 
humbled for their sins, fit for comfort, confessed, tried how they 

III — 0*** 
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are more or less afflicted, how they stand affected, or capable 
of good advice, before any remedies be applied: to such there- 
fore as are so throughly searched and examined, I address this 
following discourse. 

Two main antidotes, Hemmingius observes,^ opposite! to 
despair: good hope out of God’s Word, to be embraced; Per- 
verse security and presumption from the devil’s treachery ,Ato 
be rejected; Ilia salus animcB, hcec pestis: one saves, the otqer 
kills, occidit animam^ saith Austin, and doth as much harm ks 
despair itself, Navarrus the casuist ^ reckons up ten special 
cures out of Anton., i pari. tit. 3, cap. 10: i. God. 2. Physic. 
3. Avoiding such objects as have caused it.® 4. Submission of 
himself to other men’s judgments. 5. Answer of all objections, 
etc. All which Cajetan, Gerson, lih. de vit. spirit., Sayrus, 
lib. I Cas. cons. cap. 14, repeat and approve out of Emanuel 
Roderiques, cap. 51 et 52. Grcenham prescribes six special 
rules, Culmannus seven. First, to acknowledge all help come 
from God. 2. That the cause of their present misery is sin. 
3. To repent and be heartily sorry for their sins. 4. To pray 
earnestly to God they may be eased. 5. To expect and implore 
the prayers of the Church, and good men’s advice. 6. Physic. 
7. To commend themselves to God, and rely upon His mercy: 
others otherwise, but all to this effect. But forasmuch as most 
men in this malady are spiritually sick, void of reason almost, 
overborne by their miseries and too deep an apprehension of 
their sins, they cannot apply themselves to good counsel, pray, 
believe, repent, we must, as much as in us lies, occur and help 
their peculiar infirmities, according to their several causes and 
symptoms, as we shall find them distressed and complain. 

The main matter which terrifies and torments most that are 
troubled in mind, is the enormity of their offences, the intoler- 
able burthen of their sins, God’s heavy wrath and displeasure 
so deeply apprehended, that they account themselves reprobates, 
quite forsaken of God, already damned, past all hope of grace, 
uncapable of mercy, diaboli mancipia, slaves of sin, and their 
offences so great they cannot be forgiven. Rut these men must 
know there is no sin so heinous which is not pardonable in itself, 
no crime so great but by God’s mercy it may be forgiven. 
“Where sin aboundeth, grace aboundeth much more” (Rom. v, 
20). And what the Lord said unto Paul in his extremity 
(2 Cor. xii, 9), “My grace is sufficient for thee, for my power is 
made perfect through weakness,” concerns every man in like 
case. His promises are made indefinite to all believers, gener- 
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ally spoken to all, touching remission of sins, that are truly 
penitent, grieved for their offences, and desire to be reconciled; 
Matt, ix, 12, 13: “I came not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance,” that is, such as are truly touched in conscience 
for their sins. Again, Matt, xi, 28: “Come unto me all ye that 
are heavy laden, and I will ease you”; Ezek. xviii, 27: “At what 
time soever a sinner shall repent him of his sins from the bottom 
of his heart, I will blot out all his wickedness out of my re- 
membrance, saith the Lord”; Is. xliii, 25: “I, even I, am he 
that put away thine iniquity for mine own sake, and will not 
remember thy sins.” “As a father” (saith David, Ps. ciii, 13) 
“hath compassion on his children, so hath the Lord compassion 
on them that fear Him”; and will receive them again as the 
prodigal son was entertained (Luke xv), if they shall so come 
with tears in their eyes, and a penitent heart. Peccator agnoscat, 
Belts ignoscit [if the sinner confesses, God forgives]. “The 
Lord is full of compassion and mercy, slow to anger, of great 
kindness” (Ps. ciii, 8). “He will not always chide, neither keep 
His anger for ever” (v. 9). “As high as the heaven is above 
the earth, so great is His mercy towards them that fear Him” 
(v. ii). “As far as the east is from the west, so far hath He 
removed our sins from us” (v. 12). Though Cain cry out in the 
anguish of his soul. My punishment is greater than I can bear, 
’tis not so ; “ Thou liest, Cain ” (saith Austin), “ God's mercy is 
greater than thy sins.” “His mercy is above all His works” 
(Ps. cxlv, 9), able to satisfy for all men's sins, antilutron (i Tim. ii, 
6). His mercy is a panacea, a balsam for an afflicted soul, a 
sovereign medicine, an alexipharmacum for all sin, a charm for 
the devil; His mercy was great to Solomon, to Manasseh, to 
Peter, great to all offenders, and whosoever thou art, it may be 
so to thee. For why should God bid us pray (as Austin infers) 
“Deliver us from all evil,” nisi ipse misericors pers&Deraret^ if 
He did not intend to help us ? He therefore that doubts of the 
reirissioh of his sins, denies God's mercy, and doth Him injury, 
saith Austin.^ Yea, but, thou repliest, I am a notorious sinner, 
mine offences are not so great as infinite. Hear Fulgentius: 
“God’s invincible goodness cannot be overcome by sin, His 
infinite mercy cannot be terminated by any; the multitude of 
His mercy is equivalent to His magnitude.” ® Hear Chryso- 
stom: “Thy malice may be measured, but God’s mercy cannot 
be defined; thy malice is circumscribed, His mercy’s infinite.”* 
As a drop of water is to the sea, so are thy misdeeds to His 
mercy: nay, there is no such proportion to be given; for the sea, 
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though great, yet may be measured, but God’s mercy cannot be 
circumscribed. Whatsoever thy sins be then in quantity or quality, 
multitude or magnitude, fear them not, distrust not. “ 1 speak 
not this,” saith Chrysostom, **to make thee secure and negligent, 
but to cheer thee up.” ^ Yea, but thou urgest again, I have 
little comfort of this which is said, it concerns me not: thants 
piBniientia quam sequens culpa coinquinat, ’tis to no purpose for 
me to repent, and to do worse than ever I did before, tolper- 
severe in sin, and to return to my lusts as a dog to his votait, 
or a swine to the mire: to what end is it to ask forgivene^ of 
my sins, and yet daily to sin again and again, to do evil out of 
an habit? ^ I daily and hourly offend in thought, word, ^d 
deed, in a relapse by mine own weakness and wilfulness: my 
bonus genius, my good protecting angel is gone, I am fallen 
from that I was or would be, worse and worse, "my latter end 
is worse than my beginning.” Si quotidie peccas, quotidie, 
saith Chrysostom, pcenitentiam age, if thou daily offend, daily 
repent; " if twice, thrice, an hundred, an hundred thousand times, 
twice, thrice, an hundred thousand times repent.” ^ As they do 
by an old house that is out of repair, still mend some part or 
other; so do by thy soul, still reform some vice, repair it by 
repentance, call to Him for grace, and thou shalt have it; 
"for we are freely justified by His grace” (Rom. hi, 24). If 
thine enemy repent, as our Saviour enjoined Peter, forgive him 
seventy-seven times; and why shouldst thou think God will 
not forgive thee ? Why should the enormity of thy sins trouble 
thee? God can do it, He will do it. "My conscience” (saith 
Anselm) “ dictates to me that I deserve damnation, my repent- 
ance will not suffice for satisfaction: but Thy mercy, 0 Lord, 
quite overcomes all my transgressions.” ^ The gods once (as 
the poets feign) with a gold chain would pull Jupiter out of 
heaven, but all they together could not stir him, and yet he 
could draw and turn them as he would himself; maugre all the 
force and fury of these infernal fiends, and crying sins, "His 
grace is sufficient.” Confer the debt and the payment; Christ 
and Adam ; sin and the cure of it ; the disease and the medicine ; 
confer the sick man to his physician, and thou shalt soon 
perceive that His power is infinitely beyond it. God is better 
able, as Bernard informeth us, "to help, than sin to do us 
hurt; Christ is better able to save, than the devil to destroy.” ® 
If He be a skilful physician, as Fulgentius adds, " He can cure 
all diseases; if merciful, He will.”® Non est perfecta bonitas, 
a qua non omnis malitia vincitur, His goodness is not absolute 
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and perfect, if it be not able to overcome all malice. Submit thyself 
unto Him, as St. Austin adviseth, “He knoweth best what he 
doth; and be not so much pleased when He sustains thee, as 
patient when He corrects thee ; He is omnipotent, and can cure 
all diseases when He sees his own time.” ^ He looks down from 
heaven upon earth, that He may hear the “mourning of 
prisoners, and deliver the children of death” (Ps. cii, 19, 20). 
“And though our sins be as red as scarlet. He can make them 
as white as snow” (Is. i, 18). Doubt not of this, or ask how it 
shall be done: He is all-sufficient that promiseth; Qui fecit 
mundum de immundo, saith Chrysostom, He that made a fair 
world of naught, can do this and much more for Plis part: do 
thou only believe, trust in Him, rely on Him, be penitent and 
heartily sorry for thy sins. Repentance is a sovereign remedy 
for all sins, a spiritual wing to erear us, a charm for our miseries, 
a protecting amulet to expel sin’s venom, an attractive load- 
stone to draw God’s mercy and graces unto us. Peccaium vulnus, 
pcBniieniia medicinam : ^ sin made the breach, repentance must 
help it ; howsoever thine offence came, by error, sloth, obstinacy, 
ignorance, exitur per pcenitentiam, this is the sole means to be 
relieved. Hence comes our hope of safety, by this alone sinners 
are saved, God is provoked to mercy. “This unlooseth all 
that is bound, enlighteneth darkness, mends that is broken, puts 
life to that which was desperately dying”: ® makes no respect of 
offences, or of persons. “This doth not repel a fornicator, 
reject a drunkard, resist a proud fellow, turn away an idolater, 
but entertains all, communicates itself to all.” ^ Who per- 
secuted the Church more than Paul, offended more than Peter? 
and yet by repentance (saith Chrysologus) they got both 
magisterium et ministerium sanciitatis , the magistery [and 
ministry] of holiness. The prodigal son went far, but by 
repentance he came home at last. “This alone will turn a 
wolf into a sheep, make a publican a preacher, turn a thorn 
into an olive, make a debauched fellow religious,” ® a blasphemer 
sing hallelujah, make Alexander the coppersmith truly devout, 
make a devil a saint, “and him that polluted his mouth with 
calumnies, lying, swearing, and filthy tunes and tones, to 
purge his throat with divine psalms.” ® Repentance will effect 
prodigious cures, make a stupend metamorphosis. “An hawk 
came into the ark and went out again an hawk ; a lion came in, 
went out a lion; a bear, a bear; a wolf, a wolf; but if an hawk 
come into this sacred temple of repentance, he will go forth a 
dove” (saith Chrysostom), “a wolf go out a sheep, a lion a 
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Iamb.” ^ ‘"This gives sight to the blind, legs to the lame, cures 
all diseases, confers grace, expels vice, inserts virtue, comforts 
and fortifies the soul.” * Shall I say, let thy sin be what it will, 
do but repent, it is sufficient? Qtiem pcenitet peccasse pene est 
innocens^ [he who repents of his sin is wellnigh innocent]. 
Tis true indeed, and all-sufficient this, they do confess, if they 
could repent; but they are obdurate, they have cauterized 
consciences, they are in a reprobate sense, they cannot think 
a good thought, they cannot hope for grace, pray, belidjve, 
repent, or be sorry for their sins, they find no grief for sin in 
themselves, but rather a delight, no groaning of spirit, but are 
carried headlong to their own destruction, “heaping wrath to 
themselves against the day of wrath” (Rom. ii, 5). Tis a 
grievous case this, I do yield, and yet not to be despaired; 
God of His bounty and mercy calls all to repentance (Rom. ii, 4) ; 
thou mayst be called at length, restored, taken to His grace, 
as the thief upon the cross at the last hour, as Mary Magdalen 
and many other sinners have been, that were buried in sin. 
“God” (saith Fulgentius) “is delighted in the conversion of a 
sinner, He sets no time” ; ^ prolixitas temporis Deo non prcsjiddicat, 
aui graviias peccaii, deferring of time or grievousness of sin 
do not prejudicate His grace, things past and to come are all 
one to Him, as present: ’tis never too late to repent. “This 
heaven of repentance is still open for all distressed souls”;® 
and howsoever as yet no signs appear, thou mayst repent in 
good time. Hear a comfortable speech of St. Austin: “What- 
soever thou shalt do, how great a sinner soever, thou art yet 
living; if God would not help thee, He would surely take thee 
away; but in sparing thy life, He gives thee leisure, and invites 
thee to repentance.” ® Howsoever as yet, I say, thou per- 
ceivest no fruit, no feeling, findest no likelihood of it in thyself, 
patiently abide the Lord’s good leisure, despair not, or think 
thou art a reprobate; He came to call sinners to repentance, 
(Luke V, 32), of which number thou art one; He came to call 
thee, and in His time will surely call thee. And although as 
yet thou hast no inclination to pray, to repent, thy faith be 
cold and dead, and thou wholly averse from all divine functions, 
yet it may revive, as trees are dead in winter, but flourish in 
the spring; these virtues may lie hid in thee for the present, 
yet hereafter show themselves, and peradventure already bud, 
howsoever thou dost not perceive it. Tis Satan’s policy to 
plead against, suppress and aggravate, to conceal those sparks 
of faith in thee. Thou dost not believe, thou sayest, yet thou 
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wouldst believe if thou couldst, ’tis thy desire to believe; 
then pray, ‘‘Lord, help mine unbelief*’;^ and hereafter thou 
shalt certainly believe : Dabitur sitienti^ it shall be given to him 
that thirsteth. Thou canst not yet repent, hereafter thou shalt; 
a black cloud of sin as yet obnubilates thy soul, terrifies thy 
conscience, but this cloud may conceive a rainbow at the last, 
and be quite dissipated by repentance. Be of good cheer; a 
child is rational in power, not in act ; and so art thou penitent 
in affection, though not yet in action. Tis thy desire to 
please God, to be heartily sorry; comfort thyself, no time is 
overpast, 'tis never too late. A desire to repent is repentance 
itself, though not in nature, yet in God’s acceptance; a willing 
mind is sufficient. “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness” (Matt, v, 6). He that is destitute of 
God’s grace, and wisheth for it, shall have it. “The Lord” 
(saith David, Ps. x, 17) “will hear the desire of the poor,” that 
is, of such as are in distress of body and mind. Tis true thou 
canst not as yet grieve for thy sin, thou hast no feeling of faith, 
I yield ; yet canst thou grieve thou dost not grieve? It troubles 
thee, I am sure, thine heart should be so impenitent and hard, 
thou wouldst have it otherwise; ’tis thy desire to grieve, to 
repent and believe. Thou lovest God’s children and saints 
in the meantime, hatest them not, persecutest them not, but 
rather wishest thyself a true professor, to be as they are, as thou 
thyself hast ]}een heretofore; which is an evident token thou art 
in no such desperate case. ’Tis a good sign of thy conversion, 
thy sins are pardonable, thou art, or shalt surely be reconciled, 
“The Lord is near them that are of a contrite heart” (Luke iv, 
18). A true desire of mercy in the want of mercy, is mercy 
itself; a desire of grace in the want of grace, is grace itself; a 
constant and earnest desire to believe, repent, and to be recon- 
ciled to God, if it be in a touched heart, is an acceptation of 
God, a reconciliation, faith and repentance itself.* For it is 
not thy faith and repentance, as Chrysostom truly teacheth, 
that is available, but God’s mercy that is annexed to it,* He 
accepts the will for the deed. So that I conclude, to feel in 
ourselves the want of grace, and to be grieved for it, is grace 
itself. I am troubled with fear my sins are not forgiven. 
Careless objects: but Bradford answers they are; “for God 
hath given thee a penitent and believing heart, that is, an heart 
which desireth to repent and believe ; for such a one is taken of 
Him (He accepting the will for the deed) for a truly penitent 
and believing heart.” 
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All this is true, thou repliest, but yet it concerns not thee, 
^tis verified in ordinary offenders, in common sins, but thine 
are of an higher strain, even against the Holy Ghost Himself, 
irremissible sins, sins of the first magnitude, written with a pen 
of iron, engraven with the point of a diamond. Thou art 
worse than a pagan, infidel, Jew, or Turk, for thou arft an 
apostate and more, thou hast voluntarily blasphemed, re- 
nounced God and all religion, thou art worse than Judas him- 
self, or they that crucified Christ: for they did offend oiit of 
ignorance, but thou hast thought in thine heart there is> no 
God. Thou hast given thy soul to the devil, as witches ind 
conjurors do, explicite and implicite, by compact, band, afid 
obligation (a desperate, a fearful case), to satisfy thy lust or 
to be revenged of thine enemies; thou didst never pray, come 
to church, hear, read, or do any divine duties with any devotion, 
but for formality and fashion sake, with a kind of reluctancy, 
’twas troublesome and painful to thee to perform any such 
thing, prcBter voluntatem^ against thy will. Thou never mad^st 
any conscience of lying, swearing, bearing false witness, murder, 
adultery, bribery, oppression, theft, drunkenness, idolatry, 
but hast ever done all duties for fear of punishment, as they 
were most advantageous, and to thine own ends, and com- 
mitted all such notorious sins with an extraordinary delight, 
hating that thou shouldst love, and loving that thou shouldst 
hate.. Instead of faith, fear and love of God, repentance, etc., 
blasphemous thoughts have been ever harboured in his mind, 
even against God Himself, the blessed Trinity; the Scripture 
false, ^ rude, harsh, immethodical; heaven, hell, resurrection, 
mere toys and fables, incredible, impossible, absurd, vain, ill 
contrived; ^ religion, policy and human invention, to keep men 
in obedience, or for profit, invented by priests and lawgivers 
to that purpose. If there be any such supreme power. He takes 
no notice of our doings, hears not our prayers, regard eth them 
not, will not, cannot help, or else He is partial, an excepter of 
persons, author of sin, a cruel, a destructive God, to create our 
souls and destinate them to eternal damnation, to make us 
worse than our dogs and horses; why doth He not govern 
things better, protect good men, root out wicked livers? why 
do they prosper and flourish? as she raved in the tragedy,® 
Pellices cedum tenent [concubines are throned in heaven], there 
they shine, Suasque Perseus aureas Stellas habei [and Perseus 
hath his own golden stars]; where is His providence? how 
appears it? 
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M armor go Licinus tumulo jacet, at Cato parvo, 

Pomponius nullo. Quis putet tsse Deos? 

[Licinus is buried in a marble tomb, Cato in a common 
grave, and Pomponius lies unburied. Can you 
believe there is a God ?] 

Why doth He suffer Turks to overcome Christians, the enemy 
to triumph over His Church, paganism to domineer in all places 
as it doth, heresies to multiply, such enormities to be com- 
mitted, and so many such bloody wars, murders, massacres, 
plagues, feral diseases? why doth He not make us all good, 
able, sound ? why makes He venomous creatures, rocks, sands, 
deserts, this earth itself the muck-hill of the world, a prison, an 
house of correction? ^ Mentimur regnare JoDem [we feign 
that Jove rules], etc., with many such horrible and execrable 
conceits, not fit to be uttered ; terrihilia de fide, horrihilia de 
Divinitate [terrible things about the faith, horrible things about 
the Divinity]. They cannot some of them but think evil, 
they are compelled, volenies nolentes, to blaspheme, especially 
when they come to church and pray, read, etc., such foul and 
prodigious suggestions come into their hearts. 

These are abominable, unspeakable offences, and most oppo- 
site to God, tentationes foedcB ei impicB [foul and impious tempta- 
tions], yet in this case, he or they that shall be tempted and 
so affected, must know that no man living is free from such 
thoughts in part, or at some times, the most divine spirits have 
been so tempted in some sort, evil custom, omission of holy 
exercises, ill company, idleness, solitariness, melancholy or 
depraved nature, and the devil is still ready to corrupt, trouble, 
and divert our souls, to suggest such blasphemous thoughts 
into our phantasies, ungodly, profane, monstrous and wicked 
conceits. If they come from Satan, they are more speedy, 
fearful and violent, the parties cannot avoid them: they are 
more frequent, I say, and monstrous when they come; for the 
devil he is a spirit, and hath means and opportunity to mingle 
himself with our spirits, and sometimes more slyly, sometimes 
more abruptly and openly, to suggest such devilish thoughts 
into our hearts; he insults and domineers in melancholy dis- 
tempered phantasies and persons especially; melancholy is 
balneum diaboli, as Serapio holds, the devirs bath, and invites 
him to come to it. As a sick man frets, raves in his fits, speaks 
and doth he knows not what, the devil violently compels such 
crazed souls to think such damned thoughts against their wills, 
they cannot but do it; sometimes more continuate, or by fits, 
he takes his advantage, as the subject is less able to resist, he 
lu — ♦o 
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aggravates, extenuates, affirms, denies, damns, confounds the 
spirits, troubles heart, brain, humours, organs, senses, and 
wholly domineers in their imaginations. If they proceed from 
themselves, such thoughts, they are remiss and moderate, not 
so violent and monstrous, not so frequent. The devil com- 
monly suggests things opposite to nature, opposite to God land 
His Word, impious, absurd, such as a man would never of 
himself, or could not conceive, they strike terror and horror 
into the parties* own hearts. For if he or they be asked whether 
they do approve of such-like thoughts or no, they answer (^nd 
their own souls truly dictate as much) they abhor them as hell 
and the devil himself, they would fain think otherwise if th^y 
could; he hath thought otherwise, and with all his soul desires 
so to think again; he doth resist, and hath some good motions 
intermixed now and then: so that such blasphemous, impious, 
unclean thoughts arc not his own, but the devifs; they proceed 
not from him, but from a crazed phantasy, distempered humours, 
black fumes which offend his brain: ^ they are thy crosses, the 
devil’s sins, and he shall answer for them, he doth enforce thee 
to do that which thou dost abhor, and didst never give consent 
to: and although he hath sometimes so slyly set upon thee, and 
so far prevailed as to make thee in some sort to assent to 
such wicked thoughts, to delight in [them], yet they have not 
proceeded from a confirmed will in thee, but are of that nature 
which thou dost afterwards reject and abhor. Therefore be 
not overmuch troubled and dismayed with such kind of sug- 
gestions, at least if they please thee not, because they are not 
thy personal sins, for which thou shalt incur the wrath of God, 
or His displeasure: contemn, neglect them, let them go as they 
come, strive not too violently, or trouble thyself too much, but 
as our Saviour said to Satan in like case, say thou, “Avoid, 
Satan,” I detest thee and them. Satance est mala ingerere 
(saith Austin), nostrum non consentire: as Satan labours to sug- 
gest, so must we strive not to give consent, and it will be 
sufficient; the more anxious and solicitous thou art, the more 
perplexed, the more thou shalt otherwise be troubled and 
entangled. Besides, they must know this, all so molested and 
distempered, that although these be most execrable and grievous 
sins, they are pardonable yet, through God*s mercy and good- 
ness they may be forgiven, if they be penitent and sorry for 
them. Paul himself confesseth (Rom. xvii, 19): “He did not 
the good he would do, but the evil which he would not do; 
'tis not I, but sin that dwelleth in me.** *Tis not thou, but 
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Satan's suggestions, his craft and subtlety, his malice. Comfort 
thyself then, if thou be penitent and grieved, or desirous to be so, 
these heinous sins shall not be laid to thy charge; God’s mercy 
is above all sins, which if thou do not finally contemn, without 
doubt thou shalt be saved. “No man sins against the Holy 
Ghost, but he that wilfully and finally renounceth Christ, and 
contemneth Him and His word to the last, without which there 
is no salvation, from which grievous sin, God of His infinite 
mercy deliver us.” ^ Take hold of this to be thy comfort, and 
meditate withal on God’s word, labour to pray, to repent, to 
be renewed in mind, “keep thine heart with all diligence” 
(Prov. iv, 13), resist the devil, and he will fly from thee, pour 
out thy soul unto the Lord with sorrowful Hannah, “pray con- 
tinually,” as Paul enjoins, and, as David did (Ps. i), “meditate 
on His law day and night.” 

Yea, but this meditation is that mars all, and mistaken makes 
many men far worse, misconceiving all they read or hear, to 
their own overthrow ; the more they search and read Scriptures, 
or divine treatises, the more they puzzle themselves, as a bird 
in a net, the more they are entangled and precipitated into this 
preposterous gulf. “Many are called, but few are chosen” 
(Matt. XX, 16, and xxii, 14), with such-like places of Scripture 
misinterpreted, strike them with horror; they doubt presently 
whether they be of this number or no: God’s eternal decree of 
predestination, absolute reprobation, and such fatal tables, 
they form to their own ruin, and impinge upon this rock of 
despair. How shall they be assured of their salvation ? by what 
signs? “If the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the 
ungodly and sinners appear?” (i Pet. iv, 18). Who knows, 
saith Solomon, whether he be elect? This grinds their souls; 
how shall they discern they are not reprobates? But I say 
again, how shall they discern they are? From the devil can 
be no certainty, for he is a liar from the beginning; if he suggests 
any such thing, as too frequently he doth, reject him as a de- 
ceiver, an enemy of humankind, dispute not with him, give 
no credit to him, obstinately refuse him, as St. Anthony did in 
the wilderness, whom the devil set upon in several shapes; or 
as the collier did, so do thou by him. For when the devil 
tempted him with the weakness of his faith, and told him he 
could not be saved, as being ignorant in the principles of religion, 
and urged him moreover to know what he believed, what he 
thought of such and such points and mysteries : the collier told 
him he believed as the Church did; “But what” (said the 
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devil again) “doth the Church believe ?“ “As I do'* (said the 
collier); “And what 's that thou believest?” “As the Church 
doth," etc.; when the devil could get no other answer, he left 
him. If Satan summon thee to answer, send him to Christ: 
He is thy liberty, thy protector against cruel death, raging sin, 
that roaring lion; He is thy righteousness, thy Saviour, and thy 
life. Tliough he say thou art not of the number of, the elect, 
a reprobate, forsaken of God, hold thine own still, murus 
aheneus esto, let this be as a bulwark, a brazen wall \ to defend 
thee, stay thyself in that certainty of faith; let that be thy 
comfort, Christ will protect thee, vindicate thee, thou art one 
of His flock, He will triumph over the law, vanquish death, 
overcome the devil, and destroy hell. If he say thou art none 
of the elect, no believer, reject him, defy him, thou hast thought 
otherwise, and mayst so be resolved again; comfort thyself; 
this persuasion cannot come from the devil, and much less can 
it be grounded from thyself; men are liars, and why shouldest 
thou distrust? A denying Peter, a persecuting Paul, an 
adulterous cruel David, have been received ; an apostate Solomon 
may be converted; no sin at all but impcnitency can give 
testimony of final reprobation. Why shouldest thou then 
distrust, misdoubt thyself, upon what ground, what suspicion? 
This opinion alone of particularity? Against that, and for the 
certainty of election and salvation on the other side, see God's 
good will toward men, hear how generally His grace is proposed 
to him, and him, and them, each man in particular, and to all; 
I Tim. ii, 4: “God will that all men be saved, and come to the 
knowledge of the truth.” 'Tis an universal promise, “God sent 
not His Son into the world to condemn the world, but that 
through Him the world might be saved ” (John iii, 17). He that 
acknowledgeth himself a man in the world, must likewise 
acknowledge he is of that number that is to be saved; Ezek. 
xxxiii, II ; “I will not the death of a sinner, but that he repent 
and live.” But thou art a sinner; therefore He will not thy 
death. “This is the will of Him that sent me, that every man 
that belie veth in the Son should have everlasting life” (John vi, 
40). “He would have no man perish, but all come to repent- 
ance” (2 Pet. iii, 9). Besides, remission of sins is to be preached, 
not to a few, but universally to all men, “Go therefore and tell 
all nations, baptizing them,” etc. (Matt, xxviii, 19). “Go 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature” 
(Mark xvi, 15). Now there cannot be contradictory wills in 
God; He wiU have all saved, and not all, how can this stand 
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together? be secure then, believe, trust in Him, hope well, and 
be saved. Yea, that *s the main matter, how shall I believe, or 
discern my security from carnal presumption? my faith is weak 
and faint, I want those signs and fruits of sanctification, sorrow 
for sin, thirsting for grace, groanings of the spirit, love of 
Christians as Christians, avoiding occasion of sin, endeavour of 
new obedience, charity, love of God, perseverance.^ Though 
these signs be languishing in thee, and not seated in thine heart, 
thou must not therefore be dejected or terrified; the effects of 
the faith and spirit are not yet so fully felt in thee; conclude 
not therefore thou art a reprobate, or doubt of thine election, 
because the elect themselves are without them before their 
conversion. Thou mayst in the Lord’s good time be converted; 
some are called at the eleventh hour. Use, I say, the means 
of thy conversion, expect the Lord’s leisure; if not yet called, 
pray thou mayst be, or at least wish and desire thou mayst be. 

Notwithstanding all this which might be said to this effect 
to ease their afflicted minds, what comfort our best divines can 
afford in this case, Zanchius, Beza, etc., this furious curiosity, 
needless speculation, fruitless meditation about election, 
reprobation, free will, grace, such places of Scripture pre- 
posterously conceived, torment still, and crucify the souls of 
too many, and set all the world together by the ears. To avoid 
which inconveniences, and to settle their distressed minds, to 
mitigate those divine aphorisms (though in another extreme 
some), our late Arminians have revived that plausible doctrine 
of universal grace, which many Fathers, our late Lutherans 
and modern papists do still maintain, that we have free will of 
ourselves, and that grace is common to all that will believe.^ 
Some again, though less orthodoxal, will have a far greater part 
saved than shall be damned (as Caelius Secundus stiffly main- 
tains in his book de amplitiidine regni ccelestiSj or some impostor 
under his name), beatorum numerus multo major quam damna- 
torum. He calls that other tenent of special election and 
reprobation “a prejudicate, envious, and malicious opinion, 
apt to draw all men to desperation.” ® ^ “Many are called, few 
cnosen,” etc. He opposeth some opposite parts of Scripture to 
it, “Christ came into the world to save sinners,” etc. And four 
especial arguments he produceth, one from God’s power. If 
more be damned than saved, he erroneously concludes, the 
devil hath the greater sovereignty; for what is power but to 
protect? and majesty consists in multitude.^ “If the devil 
have the greater part, where is His mercy, where is His power? 
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how is He Deus Optimus MaxitnuSj misericors? etc.; where is 
His greatness, where His goodness?” He proceeds, “We 
account him a murderer that is accessary only, or doth not help 
when he can ; which may not be supposed of God without great 
offence, because He may do what He will, and is otherwise 
accessary, and the author of sin. The nature of good is to be 
communicated, God is good, and will not then be contracted in 
His goodness : for how is He the Father of mercy and comfort, 
if His good concern but a few? 0 envious and uMhankful 
men to think otherwise!”^ “Why should we pray to God that 
are Gentiles, and thank Him for His mercies and benefits, that 
hath damned us all innocuous for Adames offence, one man^s 
offence, one small offence, eating of an apple? why should we 
acknowledge Him for our governor that hath wholly neglected 
the salvation of our souls, contemned us, and sent no prophets 
or instructors to teach us, as He hath done to the Hebrews ? ” ^ 
So Julian the Apostate objects. Why should these Christians 
(Caelius urgeth) reject us and appropriate God unto themselves, 
Deum ilium suum unicum, etc.? But to return to our forged 
Caelius. At last he comes to that, he will have those saved 
that never heard of, or believed in Christ, ex puris natwalibus 
[because they were still in their natural state], with the Pela- 
gians, and proves it out of Origen and others. “They” (saith 
Origen) “that never heard God's word, are to be excused for 
their ignorance; we may not think God will be so hard, angry, 
cruel or unjust as to condemn any man indicia causa [unheard]. 
They alone (he holds) are in the state of damnation that refuse 
Christ's mercy and grace, when it is offered.® Many worthy 
Greeks and Romans, good moral honest men, that kept the law 
of nature, did to others as they would be done to themselves, are 
as certainly saved, he concludes, as they were that lived uprightly 
before the law of Moses, They were acceptable in God’s sight, 
as Job was, the Magi, the Queen of Sheba, Darius of Persia, 
Socrates, Aristides, Cato, Curius, Tully, Seneca, and many 
other philosophers, upright livers, no matter of what religion, 
as Cornelius, out of any nation, so that he live honestly, call on 
God, trust in Him, fear Him, he shall be saved. This opinion 
was formerly maintained by the Valentinian and Basilidian 
heretics, revived of late in Turkey,^ of what sect Rustan Bassa 
was patron, defended by Galeatius, Martius, and some ancient 
Fathers,® and of later times favoured by Erasmus^® by Zuinglius 
in exposit. fidei ad Regem GaUiee, whose tenent BuUinger vindi- 
cates, and Gualter approves in a just apology with many argu- 
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ments. There be many Jesuits that follow these Calvinists in 
this behalf, Franciscus Buchsius Moguntinus, Andradius ConsiL 
Trident,, many schoolmen that out of r Rom. ii, 14, 15, are verily 
persuaded that those good works of the Gentiles did so far please 
God, that they might vitam (Bternam promereri [earn eternal 
life], and be saved in the end. Sescllius, and Benedictus 
Justinianus in his Comment on the first of the Romans, Matthias 
Ditmarsh the politician, with many others, hold a mediocrity, 
they may be salute non indigm [not unworthy of salvation], but 
they will not absolutely decree it. Hoffmannus, a Lutheran 
professor of Helmstadt, and many of his followers, with most of 
our Church, and papists, are stiff against it. Franciscus Collius 
hath fully censured all opinions in his five books de Paganorum 
aniviabus post mortem, and amply dilated this question, which 
whoso will may peruse But to return to my author; his con- 
clusion is, that not only wicked livers, blasphemers, reprobates, 
and such as reject God’s grace, ‘‘but that the devils themselves 
shall be saved at last,” ^ as Origen himself long since delivered 
in his works, and our late Socinians defend,^ Ostorodius, cap. 41 
Institui., Smaltius, etc. Those terms of “all” and “for ever” 
in Scripture are not eternal, but only denote a longer time, 
which by many examples they prove. The world shall end like 
a comedy, and we shall meet at last in heaven, and live in bliss 
altogether, or else in conclusion, m nihil evanescere [vanish into 
nothing]. For how can he be merciful that shall condemn 
any creature to eternal unspeakable punishment, for one small 
temporary fault, all posterity, so many myriads for one and 
another man’s offence, gtud nierutsiis oves ? [what have you sheep 
done?] But these absurd paradoxes are exploded by our 
Church, we teach otherwise. That this vocation, predestina- 
tion, election, reprobation, non ex corrupta massa, preevtsa fide 
[not from the corruption of the material, from faith foreseen], 
as our Arminians, or ex prcemsis operibus [from works foreseen], 
as our papists, non ex prcetentione [not from our omission], 
but God’s absolute decree aftte mundum creatum (as many of our 
Church hoKl), was from the beginning, before the foundation of 
the world was laid, or homo conditus [man was fashioned] (or 
from Adam’s fall, as others will, homo lapsus objectum est repro- 
batioms [man through sin is an object of reprobation]) with 
per sever antia sanctorum [the perseverance of the saints], we 
must be certain of our salvation, we may fall, but not finally, 
which our Arminians will not admit. According to His immut- 
able, eternal, just decree and counsel of saving men and angels, 
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God calls all, and would have all to be saved according to the 
efficacy of vocation: all are invited, but only the elect appre- 
hended: the rest that are unbelieving, impenitent, whom God 
in His just judgment leaves to be punished for their sins, are in 
a reprobate sense; yet we must not determine who are such, 
condemn ourselves or others, because we have an universal invita- 
tion ; all are commanded to believe, and we know not how soon or 
how late before our end we may be received. I might have said 
more of this subject; but forasmuch as it is a forbidden question, 
and in the Preface or Declaration to the Articles of the Church, 
printed 1633, to avoid factions and altercations, we that are 
university divines especially, are prohibited “all curious search, 
to print or preach, or draw the article aside by our own sense 
and comments, upon pain of ecclesiastical censure,” I will 
surcease, and conclude with Erasmus ^ of such controversies : 
Pugnet qui volet, ego censeo leges tnajorum r ever enter suscipiendas ^ 
et religiose observandas, velut a Deo profectas , nec esse tutum. nec 
esse pium^ de potestate pubhea sinisiram concipere aut serere 
suspicionem. Et siquid est tyrannidiSy quod tamen non cogat ad 
impietatem, satius est ferre, quam seditiose reluctari [Let him 
dispute who will, I hold that the laws of our ancestors are to 
be treated with reverence and scrupulously observed, as 
originating from God; and that it is neither safe nor pious to 
harbour and spread suspicions of the public authority. It is 
better to endure tyranny, so long as it does not drive us to 
impiety, than seditiously to resist]. 

But to my former task. The last main torture and trouble 
of a distressed mind is not so much this doubt of election, and 
that the promises of grace are smothered and extinct in them, 
nay quite blotted out, as they suppose, but withal God’s hiavy 
wrath, a most intolerable pain and grief of heart seizeth on them } 
to their thinking they are already damned, they suffer the pains 
of hell, and more than possibly can be expressed, they smell 
brimstone, talk familiarly with devils, hear and see chimeras, 
prodigious, uncouth shapes, bears, owls, antics, black dogs, 
fiends, hideous outcries, fearful noises, shrieks, lamentable com- 
plaints; they are possessed, and through impatience they roar 
and howl, curse, blaspheme, deny God, call His power in 
question, abjure religion, and are still ready to offer violence 
unto themselves, by hanging, drowning, etc.; never any miser- 
able wretch from the beginning of the world was in 5uch a woeful 
case. To such persons I oppose God’s mercy and His justice; 
judicia Dei occulta, non injusta: His secret counsel and just 
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judpnent, by which He spares some, and sore afflicts others 
again in this life; His judgment is to be adored, trembled at, 
not to be searched or inquired after by mortal men; He hath 
reasons reserved to Himself, which our frailty cannot apprehend. 
He may punish all if He will, and that justly for sin; in that 
He doth it in some, is to make a way for His mercy that they 
repent and be saved, to heal them, to try them, exercise their 
patience, and make them call upon Him, to confess their sins 
and pray unto Him, as David did (Ps. cxix, 137), “Righteous 
art Thou, 0 Lord, and just are Thy judgments,*' as the poor 
publican (Luke xviii, 13), “Lord have mercy upon me a miser- 
able sinner*’; to put confidence and have an assured hope in 
Him, as Job had (xiii, 15), “Though He kill me I will trust in 
Him.” Ure, seca^ occide, 0 Domine^ (saith Austin) modo serves 
animamy kill, cut in pieces, burn my body (0 Lord), to save my 
soul. A small sickness; one lash of affliction, a little misery, 
many times will more humiliate a man, sooner convert, bring 
him home to know himself, than all those paraenetical discourses, 
the whole theory of philosophy, law, physic, and divinity, or a 
world of instances and examples. So that this, which they 
take to be such an insupportable plague, is an evident sign of 
God’s mercy and justice, of His love and goodness; periisent 
nisi periissent, had they not thus been undone, they had finally 
been undone. Many a carnal man is lulled asleep in perverse 
security, foolish presumption, is stupefied in his sins, and hath 
no feeling at all of them; “I have sinned” (he saith), “and what 
evil shall come unto me?” (Ecrlus. v, 4), and “Tush, how shall 
God know it?” and so in a reprobate sense goes down to hell. 
But here, Cynthius aurem velhty God pulls them by the ear, by 
affliction He will bring them to heaven and happiness; “ Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted” (Matt v, 4); 
a blessed and an happy state, if considered aright, it is, to be 
so troubled. “It is good for me that I have been afflicted” 
(Ps. cxix); “before I was afflicted I went astray, but now I 
keep Thy word.” “Tribulation works patience, patience hope” 
(Rom. V, 3, 4), and by such-like crosses and calamities we are 
driven from the stake of security. So that affliction is a school 
or academy, wherein the best scholars are prepared to the 
commencements of the Deity. And though it be most trouble- 
some and grievous for the time, yet know this, it comes by 
God’s permission and providence; He is a spectator of thy 
groans and tears, still present with thee; the very hairs of thy 
head are numbered^ not one of them can fall to the ground 
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without the express will of God: He will not suffer thee to be 
tempted above measure, He corrects us all, nwnero, ponderer 
et mensura ^ [by number, weight, and measure], the Lord will 
not quench the smoking flax, or break the bruised reed, Tentai 
(saith Austin) non ut obruat, sed ut coronet^ He suffers thee to 
be tempted for thy good. And as a mother doth handle her 
child sick and weak, not reject it, but with all tenderness observe 
and keep it, so doth God by us, not forsake us in our miseries, 
or relinquish us for our imperfections, but with all pie^y and 
compassion support and receive us; whom He loves, He loves to 
the end. Rom. viii: “Whom He hath elected, those He hath 
called, justified, sanctified, and glorified.” Think not then 
thou hast lost the Spirit, that thou art forsaken of God, be not 
overcome with heaviness of heart, but as David said, “I will 
not fear, though I walk in the shadows of death.” We must all 
go, non a deliciis ad delicias [not from delights to delights], 
but from the cross to the crown, by hell to heaven, as the old 
Romans put Virtue’s temple in the w^ay to that of Honour: 
we must endure sorrow and misery in this life. ’Tis no new 
thing this, God’s best servants and dearest children have been 
so visited and tried. Christ in the gjirden cried out, “My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” His son by nature, 
as thou art by adoption and gi'ace. Job, in his anguish, said, 
“The arrow's of the Almighty God were in him” (Job vi, 4), 
“His terrors fought against him, the venom drank up his spirit.” 
Cap. xiii, 26, he saith, “God was his enemy, wTit bitter things 
against him, (xvi, 9) hated him,” His heavy wTath had so 
seized on his soul. David complains, “his eyes were eaten up, 
sunk into his head” (Ps. vi, 7), “his moisture became as the 
drought in summer, his flesh was consumed, his bones vexed”; 
yet neither Job nor David did finally despair. Job would not 
leave his hold, but still trust in Him, acknowledging Him to 
be his good God. “The Lord gives, the Lord takes, blessed 
be the name of the Lord” (Job. i, 21). “Behold I am vile, 
I abhor myself, repent in dust and ashes ” (Job xlii, 6). David 
humbled himself (Ps. xxxi), and upon his confession received 
mercy, P'aith, hope, repentance, are the sovereign cures and 
remedies, the sole comforts in this case; confess, humble thyself, 
repent, it is sufficient. Qmd purpura non potest, saccus potest 
[what the purple cannot effect, the sackcloth can], saith 
Chrysostom; the King of Nineveh’s sackcloth and ashes did 
that which his purple robes and crown could not effect; 
qtuid diadema non potuii, cints perjecit. Turn to Him, He 
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will turn to thee; the Lord is near those that are of a 
contrite heart, and will save such as be afflicted in spirit 
(Ps. xxxiv, 18). “He came to the lost sheep of Israel” 
(Matt. XV, 24). Si cadentem intueturj clementicB manum pro- 
tendit [if He sees one falling, He holds out the hand of kind- 
ness], He is at all times ready to assist. Nunquam spernii 
Deus peeniientiam, si sincere et simpliciter offeratuty He never 
rejects a penitent sinner; though he have come to the full 
height of iniquity, wallowed and delighted in sin, yet if he 
will forsake his former way, libenter amplexatur, He will receive 
him. Parcam huic hominiy saith Austin^ {ex persona Dei)^ 
quia sibi ipsi non pepercit; ignoscam quia peccatum agnovit: I 
will spare him because he hath not spared himself ; I will pardon 
him because he doth acknowledge his offence; let it be never 
so enormous a sin, “His grace is sufficient” (2 Cor. xii, 9). 
Despair not then, faint not at all, be not dejected, but rely on 
God, call on Him in thy trouble, and He will hear thee, He will 
assist, help, and deliver thee; “Draw near to Him, He will 
draw near to thee” (James iv, 8). Lazarus was poor and full 
of boils, and yet still he relied upon God; Abraham did hope 
beyond hope. 

Thou exceptest, These were chief men, divine spirits, Deo 
carij beloved of God, especially respected; but I am a con- 
temptible and forlorn wretch, forsaken of God, and left to the 
merciless fury of evil spirits. I cannot hope, pray, repent, etc. 
How often shall I say it ? thou mayst perform all these duties, 
Christian offices, and be restored in good time. A sick man 
loseth his appetite, strength and ability, his disease prevaileth 
so far that all his faculties are spent, hajid and foot perform not 
their duties, his eyes are dim, hearing dull, tongue distastes 
things of pleasant relish, yet nature lies hid, recovereth again, 
and expelleth all those feculent matters by vomit, sweat, or 
some such-like evacuations. Thou art spiritually sick, thine 
heart is heavy, thy mind distressed, thou mayst happily 
recover again, expel those dismal passions of fear and grief; 
God did not suffer thee to be tempted above measure; whom He 
loves (I say) He loves to the end; hope the best. David in his 
misery prayed to the Lord, remembering how He had formerly 
dealt with him; and with that meditation of God's mercy con- 
firmed his faith, and pacified his own tumultuous heart in his 
greatest agony. my soul, why art thou so disquieted within 
me?” etc. Thy soul is eclipsed for a time, 1 3deld, as the sun 
is shadowed by a cloud; no doubt but those gracious beams of 
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God’s mercy will shine upon thee again, as they havef ormerly 
done: those embers of faith, hope and repentance, now buried 
in ashes, will flame out afresh, and be fully revived* Want of 
faith, no feeling of grace for the present, are not fit directions; 
we must live by faith, not by feeling; ’tis the beginning of grace 
to wish for grace: we must expect and tarry. David, a man 
after God’s own heart, was so troubled himself: ‘'Awake, why 
sleepest thou? 0 Lord, arise, cast me not off; wherefore Widest 
Thou Thy face, and forgettest mine affliction and opprei(sion? 
My soul is bowed down to the dust. Arise, redeem us,” etc. 
(Ps. xliv, 23). He prayed long before he was heard, expectans 
expectavit] endured much before he was relieved. Ps. Ixix, 3, 
he complains, “I am weary of crying, and my throat is dry, 
mine eyes fail, whilst I wait on the Ix)rd and yet he perseveres. 
Be not dismayed, thou shalt be respected at last. God often 
works by contrarieties. He first kills and then makes alive, 
He woundeth first and then healeth, He makes man sow in 
tears, that he may reap in joy; ’tis God’s method: he that is 
so visited must with patience endure and rest satisfied for the 
present. The paschal lamb was eaten with sour herbs; we shall 
feel no sweetness of His blood, till we first feel the smart of our 
sins. Thy pains are great, intolerable for the time; thou art 
destitute of grace and comfort, stay the Lord’s leisure, He will 
not (I say) suffer thee to be tempted above that thou art able 
to bear (i Cor. x, 13), but will give an issue to temptation. He 
works all for the best to them that love God (Rom. viii, 28). 
Doubt not of thine election, it is an immutable decree; a mark 
never to be defaced: you have been otherwise, you may and 
shall be. And for your present affliction, hope the best, it will 
shortly end. “He is present with His servants in their afflic- 
tion” (Ps. xci, 15). “Great are the troubles of the righteous, 
but the Lord delivereth them out of all” (Ps. xxxiv, 19). “Our 
light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh in us an 
eternal weight of glory” (2 Cor. iv, 17), “not answerable to that 
glory which is to come”; “Though now in heaviness,” saith 
I Pet. i, 6, “you shall rejoice.” 

Now last of all to those external impediments, terrible objects, 
which they hear and see many times, devils, bugbears, and 
mormoluches, noisome smells, etc. These may come, as I have 
formerly declared in my precedent discourse of the Symptoms 
of Melancholy, from inward causes; as a concave glass reflects 
solid bodies, a troubled brain for want of sleep, nutriment, and 
by reason of that agitation of spirits to which Hercules de 
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Saxonia attributes all symptoms almost, may reflect and show 
prodigious shapes, as our vain fear and crazed phantasy shall 
suggest and feign, as many silly weak women and children in 
the dark, sick folks, and frantic for want of repast and sleep, 
suppose they see that they see not: many times such terricula- 
ments may proceed from natural causes, and all other senses 
may be deluded. Besides, as I have said, this humour is 
balneum diaboli, the devil’s bath, by reason of the distemper of 
humours, and infirm organs in us : he may so possess us inwardly 
to molest us, as he did Saul and others, by God’s permission: 
he is prince of the air, and can transform himself into several 
shapes, delude all our senses for a time, but his power is deter- 
mined, he may terrify us, but not hurt; God hath given “His 
angels charge over us, He is a wall round about His people” 
(Ps. xci, II, 12). There be those that prescribe physic in such 
cases, ’tis God’s instrument and not unfit. The devil works 
by mediation of humours, and mixed diseases must have mixed 
remedies. Levinus Lemnius, cap. et 58, Exhort, ad vit. opt. 
instit., is very copious on this subject, besides that chief remedy 
of confidence in God, prayer, hearty repentance, etc., of which, 
for your comfort and instruction, read Lavater de spectris, 
part. 3, cap. 5 et 6, Wierus de preestigiis deemonum^ lib. 5, 
Philip Melancthon, and others, and that Christian armour 
which Paul prescribes; he sets down certain amulets, herbs, and 
precious stones, which have marvellous virtues all, profligandis 
deemonibusy to drive away devils and their illusions: sapphires, 
chrysolites, carbuncles, etc., quee mira virtute poUent ad lemures, 
strigeSy incubos, genios aereos arcendos, si veterum monumentis 
hahenda fides [which are wonderfully effective for keeping off 
ghosts, spirits, etc., if we may believe the ancient records]. 
Of herbs, he reckons us pennyroyal, rue, mint, angelica, peony; 
Rich. Argentine, de preestigiis deemonumy cap. 20, adds hypericon 
or St. John’s wort, perforata herha [the perforate herb], which 
by a divine virtue drives away devils, and is therefore fuga 
deemonum'. all wliich rightly used, by their suffitus deemonum 
vexationibus obsistunt, affiictas mentes a d^fnonibus relevant, ei 
venenatis fumis, expel devils themselves, and all devilish illusions. 
Anthony Musa, the Emperor Augustus liis physician, cap. 6, 
de betonia, approves of betony to this purpose; the ancients 
used therefore to plant it in diurchyards, because it was held 
to be an holy herb, and good against fearful visions, did secure 
such places as it grew in, and sanctified those persons that 
carried it about them.^ Idem fere Matihiolus in Dioscaridem. 
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Others commend accurate music ; so Saul was helped by David's 
harp. Fires to be made in such rooms where spirits haunt, 
good store of lights to be set up, odours, perfumes, and suffu- 
migations, as the angel taught Tobias, of brimstone and bitumen, 
thusy myrrhay [frankincense, myrrh], bryony-root, witli many 
such simples which Wecker hath collected, lib, de se^cretis, 
cap. 15. B sulphuris drachmani unatn, recoquatur in vit^ albcs 
aqiuz, ut dilutius sit sulphur; detur ccgro: nam dcemones sunt 
morbi [take one dram of sulphur, dilute it by heating inVater 
of white bryony, and administer it to the patient; for (^evils 
are only diseases] (saith Rich. Argentine, lib. de prcBsiigiis 
dcemonum, cap. tdi.). Vigetus hath a far larger receipt to\this 
purpose, which the said Wecker cites out of Wierus: B sulphiiris, 
vinij bituminiSy opoponacis, galbaniy castor ei, etc. Why sweet 
perfumes, fires and so many lights should be used in such places, 
Ernestus Burgravius, Lucerna vitce et mortis y and Fortunius 
Licetus assigns this cause, quod his boni genii provocentuTy tnali 
arceantur: because good spirits are well pleased with, but evil 
abhor them. And therefore those old Gentiles, present Maho- 
metans, and papists have continual lamps burning in their 
churches all day and all night, lights at funerals and in their 
graves; lucernes ardentes ex auro liquefacto [lamps fed with 
liquefied gold] for many ages to endure (saith Lazius), ne 
dcemones corpus Icedant [to prevent evil spirits from molesting 
the body]; lights ever burning as those vestal virgins, pytho- 
nissae maintained heretofore, with many such, of which read 
Tostatus, in 2 Reg. cap. 6, queest. 43; Thyreus, cap. 57, 58, 62, 
etc., de locis infestis; Pictorius, Isagog. de deemombusy etc.; see 
more in them. Cardan would have the party affected wink 
altogether in such a case, if he see aught that offends him, or 
cut the air with a sword in such places they walk and abide, 
gladiis enim et lanceis terrentur [for they are afraid of swords and 
spears]; shoot a pistol at them, for being aerial bodies (as 
Caelius Rhodiginus, lib. i, cap. 29, Tertullian, Origen, Psellas, 
and many hold), if stroken, they feel pain. Papists commonly 
enjoin and apply crosses, holy-water, sanctified beads, amulets, 
music, ringing of bells, for to that end are they consecrated 
and by them baptized, characters, counterfeit relics, so many 
masses, peregrinations, oblations, adjurations, and what not? 
Alexander Albertinus a Rocha, Petrus Thyraeus, and Plierony- 
mus Mengus, with many other pontificial writers, prescribe and 
set down several forms of exorcisms, as well to houses possessed 
with devils as to demoniacal persons; but I am of Lemnius’ 
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mind,^ *tis but damnosa adjuratio, aat potius ludificatio, a mere 
mockage, a counterfeit charm, to no purpose, they are fopperies 
and fictions, as that absurd story ® is amongst the rest, of a 
penitent woman seduced by a magician in France, at St. Bawne, 
exorcised by Domphius, Michaelis, and a company of circum- 
venting friars. If any man (saith Lemnius) will attempt such 
a thing, without all those juggling circumstances, astrological 
elections of time, place, prodigious habits, fustian, big, sesqui- 
pedal words, spells, crosses, characters, which exorcists ordinarily 
use, let him follow the example of Peter and John, that without 
any ambitious swelling terms cured a lame man (Acts iii): ‘‘In 
the name of Christ Jesus rise and walk.’’ His name alone is 
the best and only charm against all such diabolical illusions; 
so doth Origen advise, and so Chrysostom: Hcbc erit tibi bactdus, 
hcBc turns inexpugnabtlis , hcEc armatura [this shall be your staff, 
your impregnable fortress, your armour]. Nos quid ad hcec 
dicemusy plures fortasse expeciabunty saith St. Austin. Many 
men will desire my counsel and opinion what is to be done in 
this behalf ; I can say no more, guam ut vera fide, quae per dilec- 
tionem operatur [than that, in the true faith which works through 
love], ad Deum unum Jugiamus, let them fly to God alone for 
help. Athanasius, in his book de variis qucest, prescribes as a 
present charm against devils, the beginning of the sixty-eighth 
Psalm, Exsurgat Deus, dissipeniur inimici [Let God arise, let 
His enemies be scattered], etc. But the best remedy is to fly 
to God, to call on Him, hope, pray, trust, rely on Him, to 
commit ourselves wholly to Him. What the practice of the 
primitive Church was in this behalf, et quis dcenwnia ejiciendi 
modus [and what its method was of casting out devils] read 
Wierus at large, lib, 5 de curat. Lam, male/, cap. 38 et deinceps. 

Last of all: If the party affected shall certainly know this 
malady to have proceeded from too much fasting, meditation, 
precise life, contemplation of God’s judgments (for the devil 
deceives many by such means), in that other extreme he circum- 
vents melancholy itself, reading some books, treatises, hearing 
rigid preachers, etc. If he shall perceive that it hath begun 
first from some great loss, grievous accident, disaster, seeing 
others in like case, or any such terrible object, let him speedily 
remove the cause, which to the cure of this disease Navarrus 
so much commends, avertat cogitationem a re scrupulosa * [let 
him avert his thoughts from the painful subject], by all opposite 
means, art, and industry, let him laxare animum, by all honest 
recreations refresh and recreate his distressed soul; let him direct 
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his thoughts, by himself and other of his friends. Let him read 
no more such tracts or subjects, hear no more such fearful 
tones, avoid such companies, and by all means open himself, 
submit himself to the advice of good physicians and divines, 
which is conlfaventio scrupulorum [a relief in uneasiness], as 
he ^ calls it, hear them speak to whom the Lord hath given the 
tongue of the learned, to be able to minister a word to him that 
is weary,* whose words are as flagons of wine. Let him not be 
obstinate, headstrong, peevish, wilful, self-conceited (as in this 
malady they are), but give ear to good advice, be rujed and 
persuaded; and no doubt but such good counsel may pkove as 
prosperous to his soul as the angel was to Peter, that opeiied the 
iron gates, loosed his bands, brought him out of prison, and 
delivered him from bodily thraldom; they may ease his ali^cted 
mind, relieve his wounded soul, and take him out of the jaws 
of hell itself. I can say no more, or give better advice to such 
as are anyway distressed in this kind, than what I have given 
and said. Only take this for a corollary and conclusion, as 
thou tendercst thine own welfare in this and all other melan- 
choly, thy good health of body and mind, observe this short 
precept, give not way to solitariness and idleness. “Be not 
solitary, be not idle.” 


SPERATE MISERI, 
CAVETE FELICES. 


[Hope, ye unhappy ones; ye happy ones, fear.] 


Vis a duhio liberarif vis quod incertum esl evaderet Age 
pemitentiam dum sanus es; sic agens, dico tibi quod securus es, 
quod pcenitentiam egisti eo tempore quo peccare potuisti. [Do you 
wish to be freed from doubt? do you desire to escape uncer- 
tainty? Be penitent while of sound mind: by so doing I assert 
that you are safe, because you have devoted that time to 
penitence in which you might have been guilty of sm.]— Austin. 
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Page 3 

* Encom. Moriae. Lcviores esse nugas quam ut theologum deceant. 

*Lib. 8 Eloquent, cap. 14, de alfcctibus. Mortalium vitio fit qui 

praBclara quajque in pravos usus vertunt. 

* Quoties de amatonis mentio facta est, tarn vehementer excandui; 
tarn severa tristitia violari aures meas obsceeno sermoiie nolui, ut me 
tannu.'iin unam ex philosophis intuereiitur. 

* Martial. * Lib. 4 of Civil Conversation. 

Page 4 

' Si male locata est opera scribendo, ne ipsi locent in legendo. 

* Med. epist. lib. i, ep. 14. Cadmus Milesius, teste Suida, de hoc 
erotico amore 14 libros scripsit, nec me pigebit in gratiam adolescentum 
hanc scribere epistolam. 

■ Comment, in 2 iEneid. 

* Meros amores meram impudicitiam sonare videtur nisi, etc. 

Page 5 

' Ser. 3 . * Quod risum et eoriim amores commemoret. 

*Quum multa ei objecissent quod Critiam tyrannidem docuisset, quod 
Platonem juraret loquacem sopliistam, etc., accusationem amohs nullam 
fecerunt. Ideoque honestus amor, etc. 

Page 6 

^Carpunt alii Platonicam majestatem quod amori nimium Indulserit, 
Dic8parchus et alii; sed male. Omnis amor honestus et bonus, et amore 
dirai qui bene dicunt de amore, 

“Med. obser. lib. 2, cap, 7, De admirando amoris afiectu dicturus; 
ingens patet campus et philosophicus, quo saepe homines ducuntur ad 
insaniam, libeat modo vagari, etc. Quae non oment modo, sed fragrantia 
et succulentia jucunda plcnius alant, etc. 

’Lib, I, pradat, de amoribus agens relaxandi animi causa laboriosis- 
simis studiis fatigati; quando et tbeologi se his juvari et juvare iii apgjs 
moribus volunt. 

* Hist. lib. 12, cap. 34. 

*Quid quadragenario convenit cum amore? Ego vero agnosco ama- 
torium scriptum mihi non convenire; qui jam meridiem praitergressus 
in vesperem feror. — iEneas Sylvius, pr®fat. 

•[Mateo Aleman’s picaresque story. Guzman de Alfarache.] 

’ lit severiora studia iis amoBnitatibus lector condire possit.— Accius. 

* Discum quam philosophum audire malunt. 

•In Som. Scip. £ sacrario suo turn ad cunas nutricum sapientes 
eliminarunt, solas aurium delicias profitentes. 

^•Babylonius et Ephesius, qui de amore scripsenmt, uterque amoree 
Myrrba, Cyrenes, et Adonidis.— Suidas. 

“ Pet. Aretine, dial. Ital. 
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Page 7 

' Hor. * Legend! cupidiores, quam ego scribendi, saith Lucian. 

* Plus capio voJuptatis inde, quam spectandis in theatre ludis. 

* Prooemio in Isaiam. Multo major pars Milesias fabulas revolventium 
quam Platonis libros. 

In vita philosophus, in epigrammatis amator, in epistolis petulans, in 
prsceptis severus. [Madaurensis -Apuleius, who was a native of Madaura.] 

Page 8 

' Mart. * Ovid. 

* Martianus Capella, lib. i de nupt. philol. Virginali sufiusa rubore 
oculos peplo obnubens, etc. 

* Isago. ad sac. Scrip, cap. 13. 

‘ Barthius, notis in Czelestinam, ludum Hisp. \ 

* FicinoSj Comment, cap. 17. Amore incensi inveniendi amoris, amorem 
quaesivimus et mvenimus. 


Page 9 

* Auctor Cslestinae, Barth, interprete. 

* Hor. lib. 1, Ode 34. 

* Hfflc praedixi ne quis temere nos putaret scripsisse de amorum leno- 
ciniis, de praxi, fornicatiombus, adultenis. etc. 

* Taxando et ab his deterrendo biimanam lasciviam ct insaniam, sed 
ct remedia docendo: non igitur candulus lector nobis succeiiseat. etc. 
Commonitio erit juvenibus h®c, hisce ut abstineant magis, et uiiiissa las- 
civia qu® homines reddit iiisanos, viriutis incurnbant studiis (.tineas 
Sylv.), et curam amoris si quis nescit lime poterit scire. 

' Catullus. * Viros iiudos cast® femm® nihil a statuis distare. 

’ Hony soil qui mal y pense. 


Page io 

‘ Pr®f. Suid. 

* Exerc. 301. Campus amoris maximus et spinis obsituSf nec levissimo 
pede transvolandus. 

Pace ii 

' Grad, i, cap. 29, ex Platone. Prim® et communissim® perturbationes 
ex quibus ceter® oriuntur et earum sunt pedisequ®. 

* Amor est voluntarius affectus et desidenum re bona Iruendi. 

* Desidenum optantis, amor eorum quibus fruimur; amoris pnncipium, 
desiderii hnis, amatum adest. 

* Principio lib de amore.. Oper® pretium est de amore considerare, 
utrum deus, an dsmon, an passio qu®dam anim®, an partiin dens, partim 
demon, passio partim, etc. Amor est actus animi bonum desiderans. 

‘ Magnus d®mon, Convivio, 

* Boni pulchrique fruendi desideriuin. 

’ Godefridus, bb. i, cap. 2. Amor est delectatio cordis alicujus ad 
aliquid, propter aliquod desidenum in appetendo, et gaudium perfruendo 
per desidenum currens. requiescens per gaudium. 

” Non est amor desidcrium aut appetitus ut ab omnibus hactenus 
traditum; nam cum potimur amata re, non manct appetitus; est igitur 
afiectus quo rum re amata aut ummur, aut uuioriem perpetuamus. 

* Omnia appetunt bonum. 


Page 12 

* Terrara non vis malam, malam segetem, sed bonam arborem, equum 
bonum, etc. 

* Nemo amore capitur nisi qui fuerit ante forma specieque delcctatus. 
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* Amabile objectum amoris et scopus, cujus adeptio est finis, cujus 
gratia amamus. Animus enim aspirat ut eo fniatur, et formam boni 
habet et prscipue videtur et placet. — Piccolomineus, grad. 7i cap. a, et 
grad. 8, cap. 35 . 

* Forma est vitalis fulgor ex ipso bono manans per ideas, semina, 
rationes, umbras effusus, animos excitans ut per bonum in uuum redi- 
gantiir. 

* Pulchritudo est perfectio compositi ex congruente ordine, mensura et 
ratione parti um consurgens, et venustas inde prodiens gratia dicitur et 
res omnes pulchrae gratiosaB. 

“ Gratia et pulchritudo ita suaviter animos demulcent, ita vehementer 
aUiciunt, et admirabiliter connectuntur, ut in unum confundant et dis- 
tingui non possunt, et sunt tanquam radii et splendores divini solis in 
rebus variis vario modo fiilgcntes. 

’ Species pulchritudinis hauriuntur oculis, auribus, aut concipiuntur 
interna mente. 

" Nihil hinc magis animos conciliat quam musica, pulcbrsp sedes, etc. 


Page 13 

^ In reliquis sensibus voluptas, in his pulchritudo et gratia. 

• Lib. 4 de divinis. 

*Convivio Platonis. Duas Veneres duo amores; quarum una antiquior 
et sine matre, coelo nata, quam coelestem Venerem nuncupamus; altera 
vero junior a Jove et Dione prognata, quam vulgarem Venerem vocamus. 

• Alter ad superna erigit, alter deprimit ad inferna 

•Alter excitat hominem ad divinam pulchritudinem lustrandam, 
cujus causa philosophix studia et justitia, etc. 

Page 14 

' Omnis creatura cum bona sit, et bene amari potest et male. 

•Diias civitates duo faciunt amores; Jerusalem facit amor Dei, Baby- 
lonem amor saeculi; unusquisque se quid amet interroget, et inveniet 
unde sit civis. 

• Alter mari ortus, ferox, varius, nuctuans, mams, juvenum, mare 
referens, etc. Alter aurea catena coelo demissa bonum furorem mentibus 
mittens, etc. 


Page 15 

iTria sunt, quae amari a nobis bene vel male possunt; Deus, proximus, 
mundus; Deus supra nos; juxta nos proximus; infra nos mundus. Tria 
Deus, duo proximus, unum mundus babel, etc. 

• Ne confundam vesanos et foedos amores beatis, sceleratum cum pure, 

divino, et vero, etc. , j /-i ■ 

•Fonseca, cap. x Amor., ex Augustini forsan lib. ii de Civit. Dei. 
Amore inconcussus stat mundus, etc. ^ ‘ Alciat. ^ 

• Porta. Vitis laurum non amat, nec ejus odorem; si prope crescat, 
cnecat. Lappa lend adversatur. 

Page 16 

i Sympathia olei et myrti ramorum et radicum se complectentium. 
— MValdus, Secret, cent, i, 47- 

• Theocritus. Idyll, q. * Mantuan. 

• Caritas munifica, qua mercamur de Deo regnum Uci. 

•Polanns, Partit. Zanchius, de natura Dei, cap. 3 , copiose de hoc 
amore Dei agit. 
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Page 17 

' Nich. Bellas, discurs. 28, de amatoribus. Virtutem provocat, con- 
servat pacexn in terra, tranquillitatem in aere, ventis ketitiam, etc. 

* Camerarius, Emb. 100, cen. 2. 

* Dial. 3. * Juven. • Gen. i. 

* Caussinus. ’ Theodoret e Plotino. 

Page 18 

^ Afiectus nunc appetitivs potentias, nunc rationalis; alter cerebio 
residet, alter hepate, corde, etc. i 

’ Cor varie iiicllnatur, nunc gaudens, nunc moerens; statim timore 
nascitur zelotypia, furor, spes, desperado. 

* Ad utile sanitas refertur ; utilium est ambitio, cupido, desideiiim potius 
quam amor, excessus, avaritia. 

* Piccolom. grad. 7, cap. i. 

* Lib. de amicit. Utile mundanum, camale jucundum, sj^irituale 
honestum. 

* £x singulis tiibus fit cahtas et amicitia, qus respicit Deum et 
proximum. 

Page 19 

' Benefactores prascipue amamus. — Vives, 3 de anima. 

* Josh, vii, 21. * Petronius Arbiter. 

* Juvenalis. * Job. Secund. lib. silvariim. 

Page 20 

' Lucianus, Timon. 

* [The comparison of a group of friends to the triple-bodied Geryon is 
Lucian's (Toxaris, 63).] 

* Pers. [1, 25; an allusion to the splitting of stones by the roots of the 
wild fig-tree,] 

Page 21 

^ Part. I, sect. 2, memb. 2, subs. 11. “ i Tim. i, 8 . 

■ Lips, epist. Camdeno. * Leland of St. Edmondsbury. 

■ Coeliim serenum, coelum visum foedum. — Polyd. lib. i de Anglia. 

* Credo equidem vivos ducent e marmore vultus. 

’ Max. Tjrrius, ser. 9. 


Page 22 

» Part. I, sect. 2, memb. 3. ■ Mart. 

■ Omnif. mag. lib. 12, cap. 3. 

* De sale geniali, lib. 3, cap. 15. 

* Theod. I^-odromus, Amor. lib. 3. 

* Similitudo morum parit amicitiam. 

’ Vives, 3 de anima. 

* Qui simul fecere naufragium, aut una pertulere vincula, vel consilii 
conjurationisve socictate junguntur, invicem amant; Brutum et Cassium 
invicem iniensos Cssarianus dominatus conciliavit. iEmtlius Lepidus 
et Julius Flaccus, quum essent inimicissimi, censores renundati simultates 
illico deposuere. — Scultet. cap. 4, de causa amor. 

* Papinius, 

Page 23 

^ Isocrates Demonico prascipit ut quum alicujus amicitiam vellet, ilium 
laiidet, quod laus initium amoris sit, vituperatio simultatum. 

* Suspect, lect. lib. 1, cap. 2. * Isa. zUx. 

* Kara est concordia fratrum. 
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Page 24 

' Grad. 1, cap. 22. 

* Vives, 3 de anima. Ut paleam succinum, sic foimam amor trahit. 

* [Gnatho is the parasite in Terence's Eunuchus.] 

* Sect. seq. * Nihil divinius homine probo. 

Page 25 

' James iii, 17. 

■ Gratior est pulchro veniens e corpore virtus. 

*Orat. x8. Deformes plenimque philosophi ad id quod in aspectum 
cadit, ea parte elegantes oculos fugit. 

* [A reference to Alcibiades' comparison of Socrates to the grotesque 

figures of satyrs which, when opened, were found to contain images of 
the gods. See Plato's Banquet.] ■ 43 de consol. 

Page 26 

^ Causa ei paupertatis, philosophia, sicut plerisque probitas fuit. 

* Ablue corpus et cape regis animum, et in earn fortunam qua dignu ses 

continentiam istam prefer. ^ Vita ejus. 

* Qui prs divitiis humana spemunt, nec virtuti locum putant nisi opes 

affluant. Q. Cincinnatus consensu patrum in dictatorem Romanum 
electus. • Curtius. 

* Edgar Etheling, England's darling. 

^ Morum suavitas, obvia comitas, prompta officia mortalium animos 
demerentur. 

■ Epist. lib. 8. Semper amavi, ut tu scis, M. Brutum propter ejus 
summum ingenium, suavissimos mores, singularem probitatem et con* 
stantiam; nihil est, mihi crede, virtute formosius, nihil amabilius. 

* Ardentes amores excitaret, si simulacrum ejus ad oculos penetraret. — 
Plato, Phaedone. 

Epist. lib. 4. Validissime diligo virum rectum, disertum, quod apud 
me potentissimum est. 

Est quaedam pulchritudo Justitiae quam videmus oculis cordis, amamus, 
et exardescimus, ut in martyribus, quum eorum membra bestise lacerarent, 
etsi alias deformes, etc. 

Lipsius, Manuduc. ad Phys. Stoic, lib. 3, difi. 17. Solus sapiens pulcher. 

Fortitude et prudentia pulchritudinis laudem praecipue merentur. 

Page 27 

Franc. Belforest. in Hist. an. 1430. 

* Erat autem foede deformis, et ea forma, qua citius pueri terreri possent, 
quam in vi lari ad osculum puellae. 

’ Deformis iste etsi videatur senex, divioum animum habet. 

* Fulgebat vultu suo : fulgor et divina majestas homines ad se trahens. 

‘ Priefat. Bib. vulgar. 

* Pars inscrip. Tit. Livii status Patavii. 

Page 28 

> A true-love's knot, * Stobaeus e Graeco. 

* Solinus. Pulchri nuUa est facies. 

* O dulcissimi laquei, qui tam feliciter devinciunt, ut etiam a vinctis 

diligantur, qui a gratiis vincti sunt, cupiunt arctius deligari et in unum 
redigi. * [Silius Italicus.] 

*"He loved him as he loved his own soul" (x Sam. xv, i), "beyond 
the love of women " [2 Sam. i, 26]. 

’ Virg. 9 iEn. Qui super exanimem sese conjecit amicum Confossus. 
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' Amicus aiiimaD dimidium. — ^Austin, Confess. 4, cap. 6. Quod d« 
Virmlio Horatius : £t serves anims dimidium mea. 

* Plinius. 

Page 29 

^ Ilium argento et auro, ilium ebore, marmore affingit, et nuper ingenti 
adhibito auditoho ingentem de vita ejus librum recitavit. — Epist. lib. 4, 
epist. 68. 

■ Lib, 3, ep. 21, Frisco suo. 

* Dedit mihi quantum potuit maximum, datums amplius si potuisset. 
Tametsi quid homini dari potest majus quam gloria, laus, et a^ternitas? 
At non emnt fortasse qua scripsit. lUe tamen scripsit tanquam essent 
futura. 

* For, genus irritabile vatum. » 

® Lib. 13 de legibus. Magnam enim vim habent, etc. i 

* Pari tamen studio et pietate consenbenda vita ejus munus suscepi, 
et postquam sumptuosa condere pro fortuna non licuit, exiguo sed eo 
forte liberalis ingenii monumento justa sanctissimo cineri solventur^ 

Page 30 

' I Sam. XXV, 3. * Esther iii, 2. ■ [See vol. i, p. 282, note i.] 

‘ Amm. MarceUinus, lib. 22. 

‘ Ut mundus duobus polls sustentatur: ita lex Dei, amore Del et prnximi; 
duobus his fundamentis vincitur; machina mimdi corruit, si una de polls 
turbatur; lex perit divina si una ex his. 

Page 31 

' 8 et 9 Ubro. • Ter. Adelph. 4, 5. 

’ De amicit. Caritas parentum dilui nisi detestabili scclere non potest. 

* Lapidum fomicibus simillima, casura, nisi se invicem sustentaret. — 
Seneca. 

* Dii immortales, dici non potest quantum caritatis nomen illud habet. 

* Ovid. Fast. Anno 1347. Jacob Mayer, Annal. Fland. lib. 12. 

' Tully. * Lucianus Toxari. Amicitia ut sol in mundo, etc. 

'• Vit. Pompon, Attici, 

Page 32 

’ Spenser, Faerie Queene, lib. 4, cant. 9, staff i, 2 . 

® Siracides. ■ Plutarch, pretiosum numisma. 

* Xenophon. Verus amicus praestantissima possessio. ' Epist. 52, 

Page 33 

^ Greg. Per amorem Dei, proximi gignitur; et per hunc amorem proximi, 
Dei nutritur. 

■ Piccolomineus, grad. 7, cap. 27. Hoc felici amoris nodo ligantur 
famiJiae, civitates, etc. 

9 Veras absolutas hsc parit virtu tes, radix omnium virtu turn, mens et 
spiritus. 

* Divino calore animos incendit, incensos purgat, purgatos elevat ad 
Deum, Deum placat, hominem Deo conciliat. — Bernard. 

* Ille inficit, hie perficit, ille deprimit, hie elevat; hie tranquillitatem, 
ille curas parit; hie vitam recte informal, ille deformat, etc. 

Page 34 

1 Boethius, lib. 2, met. 8. 

> Deliquium patitur caritas, odium ejus loco succedit. — Basil, 1 ser. d« 
instil, mon. 

“ Nodum in scirpo quarentes [seeking \ knot in a bulrush]. 
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Page 35 

* Hyrcan®que admorunt ubera tigres. * Heraclitus. 

* Si in Gehennam abit, pauperem qui non alat: quid de eo fiet qui 
pauperem denudat ? — Austin. 


Page 37 

* Jovius, vita ejus, 

■ Tmmortalitatem beneficio literarum, immortali gloriosa quadam 
cupiditate conrupivit. Quod cives quihus benefecisset perituri, moenia 
ruitura, etsi rrpio sumptu sdificata, non libri. 

" Plutarch, Pericle. * Tullius, lib. i de legibus. 

“ Gen. XXXV, 8. " Hor. ^ Durum genus sumus. 

Page 38 

^Tull. pro Rose. Mentiri vis causa mea? ego vero cupide et libenter 
mentiar tua causa; et si quando me vis perjurare, ut paululurn tu com- 
pendii facias, paratum fore scito. 

* G allien us. in Treb. Pollio. Lacera, occide, mea mente irascere. 
Rabie jenir inrendente feruntiir pra'cipites Vopiscus of Aurelian. 
Tantum Fiidit sanguinis quantum quis vini potavit. 

* Evangelii tubam belli tubam faciunt; m pulpitis pacem, in colloquiis 

bellum suadent. * Ps. xiv, 1. 

Page 39 

* De bcllo Judaico, lib. 6, cap. 16. Piito si Romani contra nos venire 
tardassent, aut hiatu terrap devorandam fuisse civitatern, aut diluvio 
penturam, aut fulmina ac Sodoma cum incendio passuram, ob de- 
speratum popiili, etc. 

^ Benefacit aiiima* suae vir mi'^ericors. 

^ Concordia magnae [parv$] res crescunt, discordia maxima dilabuntur. 

Page 40 

^ Lipsius. * Mcmb. 1, subs. 2. ® Amor er amici tia. 

* Phajclnis, oral, in laudem amons Platonis Convivio. 

® Vide Boccac. de Geneal. deonim. 

* See the moral in Plutarch of that fiction. 'Afiauentia Deus. 

Page 41 

' Cap. 7 Comment, in Plat. Cnnviviiim. 

* .See more in Valesius, lib, 3 Cont. nied. et cont. 13. 

Vives, 3 de anima. Oramus te lit luis artibus et caminis nos refingas, 
et ex duobus unum facias; quod et fecit, et exinde amatores unum sunt et 
unum esse petunt. 

* See more in Natalis Comes, Imag. deorum; Philostratus, de imagini- 
bus; Liluis (iiraldus, Syntag. de diis; Phoriiutus, etc. 

® Juvems pingitur quod amore plerumque juvenes capiuntur; sic et 
mollis, forriiosus, nudus, quod simplex et apertus hie afiectus; ridet quod 
oblectanientum pne se ferat, cum pharetra, etc. 

* A pel tv Pope, claves habet superorum et iuferorum, as Orpheus, etc. 

’ Lib 13, cap. 5, Doipiiosoph. 

* Regnat et in superos jus habet ille deos. — Ovid. 

“ Plautus. Selden, proleg. 3 cap. de diis Syris. 

Page 42 

^ Dial. 3. 

* A concilio deorum rejectus et ad majorem eJus ignominiam, etc. 

* Fulmine concitatior. ‘ Sophocles. “ Tom. 4. 
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* Dial, deorum, tom. 3. 

* Qtiippe matrem ipsius quibus modis me afiicit, nunc in Idam adigens 
Anchiss causa, etc. 

* Jampridem et plagas ipsi in nates incussi sandalio. 

Page 43 

' Altopilus, fol. 79. 

* Nullis amor est medicabilis herbis. 

* Plutarch, in Amatorio. Dictator quo creato cessant reliqui magis* 
tratus. 

* Claudian, descript, vener. anulac. 

‘ Neque prius in lis desiderium cessat dum dejectus consoletu^; videre 
enim est ipsam arborem incurvatam, ultro ramis ab utrisque vi6issim ad 
osculum exporrectis. Manifesta dant mutui desiderii signa. 

* Multas palmas contingens qua simul crescunt, rursusque ad amantem 
regrediens, eamque manu attingens, quasi osculum mutuo ministrare 
videtur, et expediti concubitus gratiam fadt. 

^ Quam vero ipsa desiderct afiectu ramorum signihcat, et ad illam 
respicit; amantur, etc. 
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* Virg. Georg. 3. ■ Propertius. 

' Dial, deorum. Confide, mater, leonibus ipsis familiaris jam f actus 
sum, et sa>pe conscendi eonim terga et apprehendi jubas; equorum more 
insidens eos agito, et illi mihi caudis adblandiuntur. 

* Leones prs amore furunt. Plin. lib. 8, cap. 16; Arist. lib. 6 Hist, 
animal. 

^ Cap. 17 of his book of bunting. * Lucretius. 

’ De sale, lib. i, cap. 21. Pisces ob amorem marcescunt, pallescunt, etc. 
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’ Hauriends aquse causa venientes ex insidiis a Tritone comprehenss, etc. 

* Plin. lib. 10, cap. 5. Quumque aborta tempestate periisset Hernias in 
sicco piscis expiravit, 

■ Poslquam puer morbo abiit, et ipse delphinus periit. 

* Pleni sunt libri quibus ferae in homines infiammatae fuerunt, in quibus 
ego quidem semper assensum sustinui, veritus ne fabulosa crederem; 
donee vidi lyncem quern habui ab Assyria, sic affectum erga unum de meis 
hominibus, etc. 

* Desiderium suum testatus post inediam aliquot dierum interiit. 

* Orpheus, Hymno Ven. 


Page 46 

^ Qui hsBc in atrae bilis aut imaginationis vim referre conati sunt, nihi 
fadunt. 

^Cantantem audies et vinum bibes, quale antea nunquam bibisti; te 
rivalis turbabit nullus ; pulchra autem pulchro contente vivam, et moiiar. 

Page 47 

> Multi factum hoc cognovere, quod in media Graeda gestum sit. 

* Rem curans domesticam, ut ante» peperit aliquot liberos, semper 
tamen tristis et pallida. 

* Hasc audivi a multis fide dignis qui asseverabant Duoem Bavaria 
eadem retulisse Dud Sazonia pro vois. 
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Page 48 

' Fabula Daznarati et Aristonis in Herodoto, lib. 6, Erato. 

* Interpret. Mersio. 

* Deus angelos misit ad tutelam cultumque generis humani; sed illos 
cum hominibus commorantes, dominator ille terrs salacissimus paulatim 
ad vitia pellexit, et muUerum congressibus inquinavit. 

* Qiiidam ex illo cajjti sunt amore virginum, et libidine victi defecerunt, 
ex cmibus gi^antes qui vocantur nati sunt. 

• Pereriusin Gen. lib. 8, cap. 6, ver. i; Zanc., etc. 

• Purchas, Hakl. Posth. par. i, lib. 4, cap. i, s. 7. 

’ In Clio. ‘ Deus ipse hoc cubili requiescens. 

• PhysiologiaB Stoicorum lib. i, cap. 20. Si spiritus unde semen iis, etc., 
at exempla turbant nos; muherum quotidianae confessiones de mistione 
omnes asserunt, et sunt in hac urbe Lovanio exempla. 

Unum dixero, non opinari me ullo retro aevo tantam copiam satyrqrum 
et salacium istorum geniorum se ostendisse, quantum nunc quotidiana 
narrationes, et judiciales sententi® proferunt. 

Page 49 

* Virg. 

‘ " For it is a shame to speak of those things which are done of them 
in secret,” Eph. v, 12. 

• Plutarch, Amator. lib. * Lib. 13. 

Page 50 

> Rom. i, 27. • Lilius Giraldus, vita ejus. 

* Pueros amare solis philosophis relinquendum vult Lucianus, dial 

Amorum. * Busbequius. 

* Lucianus, Charidemo. • Achilles Tatius, hb, 3. 

Page 51 

1 Non est haec mentula demens? — Mart. 

■ Jovius, Muse. 

* Praefat. lectori lib. de vitis pontif. 

* Mercurialis, cap. de Priapismo. Cslius, lib. ii Antiq. lect. cap. 14. 
Galenus, 6 de locis af!. 

‘ De morb. mulier. lib. i, cap. 15. 

• Herodotus, lib. 2, Euterpe, Uxore*^ insigmium virorum non -tatim 
vita functas tradunt condendas, ac ne eas quidem feminas qu® formosa 
sunt, sed quatriduo ante defunctas, ne cum iis salinarii concumbant, etc. 

’ Mrtam. 10. * Seneca, de ira, lib. 1 1 , cap. 18. 

• Nullus est meatus ad quern non pateat aditus impudiciCia. — Clem. 

Alex. Pffidag. lib. 3, cap. 3. „ n n 

« Seneca, i. Nat. quast, Tom. P. Grylla 

Page 52 

* De morbis mulierum, lib. cap. 15. 

» Amphitheat. amor. cap. 4, mterprete Curtio. 

■ AEneas Sylvius. Juvenal. 

• Tertul. Prover. lib. 4 adversus Marc. cap. 40. • Chaucer. 

• Tom. I, Dial. Deorum, Lucianus. Amore non ardent Musa. 

^ In Amator. dialog. 

Page 53 

1 Hqj. • Lucretius. • Fonseca, ”Hor. 

• Pro^. • Simonides, Grasc. ^ Ausonius, 

III— p«M 
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' Geryon amicitia s^bolum. ■ Propert. lib. 3. 

■ Plutarch, cap. 30, Rom. Hist. 

^ Junonem habeam iratam, si unquam meminerim me virgiuem fuisse. 
Infans enim paribus inquinata sum, et subinde majoribus me applicui« 
donee ad actatem perveni; ut Milo vitulum, etc. 

‘ Pornoboscodidasc. dial. lat. interp. Gasp. Barthio ex Ital. 

* Angelico Scrip tur. Concent u. 

Page 55 ' 

' Epictetus, cap. 42. Mulieres statim ab anno 14 movere incipiunt, etc. 
attrectari se sinunt et ezponunt. — Levinus Lemnius, \ 

■ Lib. 3, fol, 126. ■ Catullus. * [Propertius]. 

* De mulierum inexhausta libidine luxuque insatiabili omi^es a:que 

regiones conqueri posse exislimo. — Steph. * Euripides. 

Page 56 \ 

^ Plautus. 

* Oculi caligant, aures graviter audiunt, capiUi fluunt, cutis arescit, 
flatus olet, tussis, etc. — Cyprian. 

■ Lib. 8 Epist. Rufinus. 

* Hiatque turpis inter aridas nates podex. 

• Cadaverosa adeo ut ab miens re versa videri possit, vult adhuc catulire. 

• Nam et matrimoniis est despectum senium. — Aineas Silvius. 

’ Quid toto terrarura orbe communius? qua* civitas, quod oppidum, 
quae familia vacat amatorum exemplis? — iEneas Sylvius. Quis trigesi- 
mum annum natus nullum amoris causa peregit insigne facinus? ego de 
me facio conjecturam, quern amor in mille pericula misit. 

• Forestus, Plato. 

• Pract. major, tract. 6, cap. i, rub. ii, de ajgrit. cap. Quod bis multum 
contingat. 


Page 57 

^ Hsec sgritudo est sollicitudo molancholica in qua homo applicat sibi 
continuam cogitationem super pulchritudine ipsius quam amat, gestuum, 
monim. 

' Animi forte accidens quo quis rem habere nimia aviditate concupiscit, 
ut ludos venatores, aurura et opes avari. 

* Assidua rogitatio super rem desideratam, cum confldentia obtinendi, 
ut spe apprehensum delectabile, etc. 

* Morbus corporis potius quam animi. 

‘ Amor est passio melancholica. 

* Ob calefactionem spirituum pars anterior capitis laborat ob consump- 
tionem humiditatis. 

^ Aflectus animi concupiscibilis e desiderio rei amats per oculos in mente 
concepto, spirit us in corne et jecore incendens. 

* Od5’'ss. et Metamor. 4 Ovid. 

* Quod talem camifleinam in adolescentum visceribus amor faciat 
inexplebilis. 

^Testiculi quoad causam conjunctam, hepar antecedentem, possunt 
esse subjectum. 


Page 58 

^ ftoprie passio cerebri est ob comiptam imaginationem. 

* Cap. de affectibus. 

*Est corruptio imaginative et sstimativa facultatis, ob formam 
fortiter affixam, corruptumque judicium, ut semper de eo cogitet, ideoque 
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recte melanchoUcus appellatur. Concupiscentia vehemens ez coirupto 
Judicio aestimativa virtutis. 

^ Comment, in Convivium Platonis. Irretiuntur cito quibus nascenti- 
bus Venus fuerit in Leone, vel Luna Venerem vehementer aspexerit, et 
qui eadem complexione sunt praditi. 

* Plerumque ama tores sunt, et si femina meretrices. — Lib. de audiend. 
' Comment, in Genes, cap. a. 

* Et si in hoc panun a pradara infamia stultitiaque abero, vincit tamen 
amor veritatis. 


Page 59 

^ Edit. Basil. 1553, cum commentar. in Ptolemai Quadripartitum. 

* Fol. 445, Basil, edit. * Dial, amorum. 

Page 60 

‘ Citius mans fluctus et nives coelo delabentes numeraris quam amores 
meos ; alii amores aliis succedunt, ac priusquam desinant priores, incipiunt 
sequentes. Adeo humidis oculis meus inhabitat asylus omnem formam ad 
se rapiens, ut nulla satietate expleatur. Quaenam base ira Veneris, etc. 

■ Num. 32. ■ Qui calidum testiculorum crasin habent, etc. 

* Printed at Paris 1628, seven years after my first edition. 

* Ovid de art. 


Page 61 

' Gerbelius, Descript. Graeciae. Rerum omnium afSuentia et loci mira 
opportunitas, nuUo non die hospites in portas advertebant. Templo 
Veneris mille meretrices se prostituebant. 

* Tota Cypri insula deliciis ineumbit, et ob id tantum luxuria dedita 
ut sit olim Veneri sacrata. — Ortelius. Lampsacus, oUm Piiapo sacer ob 
vinum ^enerosum, et loci delicias. — Idem. 

” Agn NeapoUtani delectatio, elegantia, amcenitas, viz intra modum 
humanum consistere videtur ; unde, etc. — Leander Albertus, in Campania. 

* Lib. de laud. urb. Neap. 

* Disputat. de morbis animi, Reinoldo interprete. 

' Lampridius. Quod decern noctibus centum virgines fecisset mulieres. 

’ Vita ejus. 


Page 62 

* If they contain themselves, many times it is not virtutis amore; non 
deest voluntas sed facultas. 

* In Muscov. • Catullus ad Lesbiam. • Hor. 

‘ Polit. 8, num. 28. Ut naptha ad ignem, sic amor ad illos qui tor- 
pescunt otio. 

* Pausanias, Attic, lib. x. Cephaius egregia forma juvenis ab Aurora 
raptus quod ejus amore capta esset. 

^ In Amatorio. 


Page 63 

1 £ StobaOp ser. 62. 

* Amor otiosa cura est sollicitudinis. 

* Principes plerumque ob licentiam et adfluentiam divitianim istam 
paasionem solent incurrere. 

* Arden ter appetit qui otiosam vitam agit, et communiter incurrit hac 
passio solitarios deliciose viventes, incontinentes, reli^osos, etc. 

* Plutarch, vit. ejus. * Vina parant animos veneii. 

^ nihil eruca fadnnt bulbique salaces; Improba nec prosit jam 
satureia tibi. [Martial.] 
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Page 64 

^ Petronius. Ciiravi me moz cibis validioribuSy etc. 

* Uti Ule apud Sckeakium, qui post potionem, uxorem et quatuor 
ancillas proximo cubicuio cubantes compressit. 

■ Pers. Sat. i. 

* Siraddes. Nox et amor vinumque nibil moderabile suadent. 

* Ep. ad Olympiam. • Hymno. 

’ Hor. lib. 3, Od. 25. ■ De sale lib. cap. 21. 

* Kommannus, lib. de virgiaitate. 

Garcias ab Horto, Aromatum lib. i, cap. 28. 

Surax radix ad coitum summe fadt; si quis comedat, aut Iniuslonem 
bihat, membrum subito ermtur. — Leo Afer, fib. 9, cap. ult. \ 

Qua non solum edentibus sed et genitale tangentibus tantum valet, 
ut coire summe desiderent; quoties fere velint. possint; alios dliodedes 
profedsse. alios ad 60 vices i>ervenisse refert. 


Page 65 

1 Lucian, tom. 4, Dial, amorum. 

* £a enim hominum intemperantium libido est ut etiam fama ad aman- 
dum impellantur, et audienles aque affiduntur ac videntes. 

* Formosam Sostrato filiam audiens, uxorem cupit, et sola illius auditione 
ardet. 

* Quoties de Panthea Xenophon tis locum perlego, ita animo aSectus 
ac si coram intuerer. 

* Pulchiitudinem sibi ipsis confingunt. — Imagines. 

* De aulico, lib. 2, fol. xi6. *Tis a pleasant story, and related at large 
by him. 

^ Gratia venit ab auditu seque ac visu, et species amoris in phantasiam 
redpiunt sola relatione. — Piccolomineus, grad. 8, cap. 38. 

* Lips. cent. 2, epist. 22. Beauty's Encomions. 

* Propert. 

Amoris primum gradum visus babet, ut aspiciat rem amatam. 

Achilles Tatius, lib. z. Forma telo quovis acutior ad infcrendum 
vulnus, perque oculos amatorio vulneri aditum patefaciens in animum 
penetrat. 


Page 66 

I In tota renim natura nihil forma divinius, nihil augustius, nihil 
pretiosius, cujus vires hinc facile intelliguntur, etc. 

» Christ. Fonseca. ■ S. L. 

* Bruys, prob. 1 1 de forma, e Luciano, 

* Lib. de caliimnia. Formosi calumnia vacant; dolemus alios meliore 
toco positos, fortunam nobis novercam, ilfis, etc. 

* Invidemus sapientibus, justis, nisi beneficiis assidue amorem extor- 
quent; solos formosos amamus et primo velut aspectu benevolentia con- 
jungimur, et eos tanquam deos colimus, libentius iis servimus quam alil« 
imperamus, majoremque, etc. 


Page 67 

^ Formas majestatem barbari verentur, nec alii majores quam quos 
»wlintft forma natura donate est. Heliod. lib 5, Curtius 6. Arist. Polit. 

* Seim. 63. * Plutarch, vit. ejus. * Brisonius, Strabo. 

* Lib. 6, cap. 5. Magnorumque operum non alios capaces putant 
quam quos eximia spede natura donavit. 

* Lib. de vitis pontificum Rom. ^ Lib. 2, cap. 6. 
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Page 68 

> Dial, amorum, cap. 2, de magia; lib. 2 Connub. cap. 27. 

■ Virgo fonnosa etsi oppido pauper, abunde est dotata. 

* Isocrates. Plures ob formam immortalitatem adepti sunt quam ob 
reliquas omnes virtutes. 

* Lucian, tom. 4, Charidemus. Qui pulchri, merito apud decs et apud 
homines honore affecti. Muta commendatio, quavis epistola ad com- 
mendandum efficacior. 

* Lib. 9 Var. Hist. Tanta formas elegantia ut ab ea nuda, etc. 

Page 69 

* Esdras iv, 29. 

■ Origen, horn. 23 in Numb. In ipsos tyrannos tyrannidem exercet, 

* Illud certe magnum ob quod gloriari possunt formosi, quod robustis 
necessarium sit laborare, fortem periculis se objicere, sapientem, etc. 

* Majorem vim habet ad commendandum forma, quam accurate scripts 
epistola. — Arist, 

* Heliodor. lib. i. • KnoUes, Hist. Turcica. 

’ Daniel, in Complaint of Rosamond. 


Page 70 

’ Stroza filius, Epig. * Sect. 2, memb. i, subs. i. 

■ Stroma turn lib. Post captam Trojam cum impetu ferretur ad occi- 
dendam Helenam, stupore adeo pulcbritudinis correptus ut ferrum 
exdderet, etc. 

• Tantse fomiae fuit ut cum vincta loris feris exposita foret, equorum 
calcibus obterenda, ipsis jumentis admirationi fuit; laedere noluerunt, 

• Lib. 8 Miles. 

Page 71 

’ iEthiop. lib. 3. * Athenajus, lib. 8. * Apuleius, Aur. asino. 

* Shakespeare, ® Marlowe. • Ov. Met. i. 

Page 72 

' Ovid. Met. lib. 5. ■ Leland. * Angerianus. 

* Si longe aspiciens haec urit lumine divos atque homines prope, cur 
urere lina neqmt? — Angerianus. 


Page 73 

1 Idem Angerianus. 

’ Obstupuit mirabundus membrorum elegantiam, etc. — £p. 7. 

* Stobsus, e Grieco. 

* Parum abfuit quo minus saxum ex homine factus sum, ipsis statuis 
immobiliorem me fecit, 

* Veteres Gorgonis fabulam conhnxerunt, eximium fonnae decus stupidos 
reddens. 

* Hor. Ode 5. ’ Marlowe’s Hero. 

* Aspectum virginis sponte iugit insanus fere, et impossibile existimans 
ut simul earn aspicere quis possit, et intra temperantis metas se continere. 

* Apuleius, lib. 4. Multi mortales longis itineribus, etc. 

Page 74 

» Nic. Gerbel. lib. 5, Achaia. 

* Jf. Secundus, Basiorum lib. 

’Musaeus. lUa autem bene morata, per aedem quocunque vagabatuTp 
sequentem men tern habebat, et oculos, et corda virorum, 

* Homer. * Marlowe. 
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* Pomoboscodidascalo, dial. Ital. Latin, donat. a Gasp. Barthio Germano. 
’ Propertius. 

*Vestium splendore et elegantia ambitione incessus, donis, cantilenis, 
etc., gratiam adipisci. 

* ns csteris corporis proceritate et egregia indole mirandus apparebatp 
csteri autem capti ejus amore videbantur, etc. 


Page 75 

^ Aristsnetus, £p. xo. 

■ Tom. 4, Dial, meretr. Respicicntes et ad formam ejus obstupescentes. 

* In Charidemo. S^ientis merito pulchritudo prsfertur et opibus. 

* Indignum nihil est Troas fortes et Achivos tempore tarn longo nerpessos 

esse labores. 1 

* Digna quidem facies pro qua vel obiret Achilles, Vel Pria^io bell 
causa probanda fuit. — Proper. Ub. 2. 

* Cscus qui Helens fonnam carpserat. 

^ Those mutinous Turks that murmured at Mahomet, when they saw 
Irene, excused his absence. — Knolles. 

* In laudem Helens erat. 

* Apul. Miles, lib. 4. “ Secundus, Bas. 13. “ Curtius, lib. 10. 


Page 76 

^ Confessions. * Seneca. Amor in ocuUs oritur. 

•Ovid, Fast. • Plutarch. 

• Lib. de pulchrit. Jesu et Maris. 

• Lucian, Charidemus. Supra omnes mortales felicissimum si hac frui 
possit. 


Page 77 

^ Lucian, Amorcs. Insanum quiddam ac furibundum exclamans, O 
fortunatissime deonim Mars qui propter hanc vinctus fuisti. 

■ Ov. Met. lib. 4. 

• Omnes dii complex! sunt, et in uxorem sibi petierunt. — Nat. Comes, de 
Venere. 

• Ut cum lux noctis ailulget, omnium oculos incurrit: sic Autolycus, etc, 

• Delevit omnes ex animo miiberes. 

• Nam vindt et vel ignem, ferrumque si qua pulchra est. — Anacreon, 2. 
’ Spenser in his Faerie Queene. 

■ Achilles Tatius, lib. i. 

•Statim ac earn contemplatus sum, occidi; oculos a virgine avertere 
conatus sum, sed illi repugnabant. 


Page 78 

• Pudet dicere, non celabo tamen. Memphim veniens me vicit, et 
continentiam expugnavit, quam ad senectutem usque servaram, oculis 
corporis, etc. 

• Nunc primum circa hanc anxius animi hareo. — Aristaenetus, Ep. 17. 

■ Virg. .fen. 4, • Amaranto dial. 

•Comasque ad speculum disposuit. 

• Imag. Polys tra to. Si illam saltern intuearis, statuis immobiliorem te 
faciet: si conspexeris earn, non relinquetur facultas oculos ab ea amovendi; 
abducet te alligatum quocunque voluerit, ut femim ad se trahere ferunt 
adamantem. 

Page 79 

• Plaut. Merc. ■ In the Knight's Tale. 

• Ex debita totius proportione aptaque parUum compositione. — 
Piccolomineus. 

• Hot. Od. 19, lib. i 
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* Ter. Eunuch. Act. 2 , sc. 3. * Petronius, CataL 

* Sophocles, Antigone. 

* Jo. Secundus, Bas. 19. * Loechsus. 

* Arandus. Vallis amoenissima e duobus montibus composita niveis. 

Page 81 

* Ovid. ■ Fol. 77. Dapsiles hilares amatores, etc. 

■ When Cupid slept. C®sariem auream habentem, ubi Psyche vidit, 
molleinque ex ambrosia cervicem inspexit, crines crispos, purpureas genas 
candid asque, etc. — Apuleius. 

* In laudem calvitii. Spleiidida coma quisque adulter est; allicit aurea 
coma. 

‘ Venus ipsa non placeret comis nudata, capite spoliata, si qualis ipsa 
Venus cum fuit virgo omni gratiarum choro stipata, et toto cupidinum 
populo concinnata, balteo suo cincta, cinnama fragranSt et balsama, si 
calva processerit, placere non potest \’ulcano suo. 

* Arandus. Capilli retia Cupidinis, sylva caedua, in qua nidificat 
Cupido, sub cujus umbra amores mille modis se exercent. 

’ Theod. Prodromus, Amor. lib. i. 

Page 82 

' Epist. 27. Ubi pulcbram tibiam, bene compactum tenuemque pedem 
vidi. 

■ Plaut. Cas. ■ Claudus optime rem agit. 

‘ Fol. 5. Si servum viderint, aul statorem altius cinctum, aut pulvere 
pcrfusum, aut histrionem in scenam traductum, etc. 

* Me pulchra (ateor carere forma, verum luculenta nostra est. — 

Petronius, CataL de Priapo, • Galen. 

* Calcagninus Apologis. Qu» pars maxime desiderabilis? Alius 
frontem, alius genas, etc, 

' Interfemineum. * Heinsius. 


Page 83 

^ Amoris hami, duces, judices et indices qui momento insanos sanant, 
sanos insanire cogunt, oculatissimi corporis excubitores, quid non agunt? 
Quid non cogunt r 

* Sunt enim oculi, praecipu® pulchritudinis sedes. — Lib. 6. 

* OceJli, carm. 17, cujus et Lipsius, Epist. Quasst. lib. 3, cap. xi, meminit 
ob elegantiam. 

* Cynthia piima suis miserum me cepit ocellis, Contactum nullis ante 
cupidinibus. — Propert. lib. i. 

* In Catalect. • De Sulpicia, lib. 4. 

^ Pulchritudo ipsa per occultos radios in pectus amantis dimanans 
amatjB rei formam insculpsit. — Talius, lib. 5. 


Page 84 

* Jacob Cornelius, Ammon Tragmd. Act. 1, sc. x. 

‘Rosa; formosarum oculis nascuntur, et hilaritas vultus elegantia 
corona. — Philostratus, Deliciis. 

” Epist., et in Deliciis. Abi et oppugnationem rclinque, quam flamma 
non extinguit ; nam ab amore ipsa flamma sentit incendium; qua corponim 
peuetratio, qua tyrannis hac ? etc. 

* Loschaus, Panthea. * Propertius. 
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Pagb 85 

^ Ovid. Amonim lib. 2 , eleg. 4. 

* Scut. Hercul. * Calcagninus, dial. 

* Iliad 1. *11181. lib. I. 

* Sandys’ Relation, fol. 67. ’ Mantuan. 

* Amor per oculos, nares, poros in Aliens, etc. 

* Mortales turn summopere fascinautur quando frequentissimo intuitu 
aciem dirigentes, etc. 

Page 86 

' Ideo si quis nitore polleat oculonim, etc. 

■ Spiritus puriores fascinantur, oculus a se radios emittit, etc. 

■ Lib. de pulch. Jes. et Mar. i 

* Lib. 2, cap. 23. Colore triticum referente, crine flava, acribiis oculis. 

' Lippi solo intuitu alios lippos faciunt, et patet una cum radio vaporem 
corrupti sanguinis emanare, cujus contagione oculus spectantis inbcitur. 

* Vita Apollon. ’ Comment, in Anstot. Probl. 

* Sic radius a corde percutientis missus, regimen proprium repctit, cor 
vulnerat, per oculos et sanguinem inficit et spiritus, subtili quadam vi. 
— Castil. lib. 3 de aulico. 

' Lib. xo. Causa omnis et origo omnis prssentis doloris tute es; isti 
enim tui oculi, per meos oculos ad intima delapsi prscordia, acerrimum 
meis medullis commovent incendium; ergo miserere tui causa pereuntis. 

Page 87 

' Lycias in Phaedri vultum inhiat, Phajdrus in oculos LyciaB scintillas 
suoruiD defigit oculorum; cumque scintilJis, etc. Sequitur Phffdrus 
Lydam, quia cor suum petit spiritum; Phaedrum Lydas, quia spiritus 
propriam sedem postulat. Verum Lycias, etc. 

■ Dsemonia, inquit, quae in hoc eremo nuper occurrebant, 

* Castilio, de aulico, lib. 3, fol. 228. Oculi ut inilites in insidiis semper 
recubant, et subito ad visum sagittas emittunt, etc. 

* Nec mirum si reliqiios morbos qui ex contagione nascuntur con- 
sideremus, pestem, pruritum, scabiem, etc. 

* Lucretius. 

Page 88 

* In beauty, that of favour is preferred before that of colours, and 
decent motion is more than that of favour. — Bacon’s Essays. 

■ Martialis. 

* Multi tacite opinantur commerdum illud adeo frequcns cum barbaris 
nudis, ac presertim cum feminis, ad libidinem provocare, at minus multo 
noxia illorum nuditas quam nostranim feminarum cultus. 

* Ausim asseverare splendidum ilium cultum, fucos, etc. 

Page 89 

* Harmo. Evangel, lib. 6, cap. 6. 

* Serm. de concep. Virg. Physiognomia Virginis omnes movet ad casti- 
tatem. 

* 3 sent, d, 3, q. 3. Mirum, virgo formosissima, sed a nemine concupita. 

* Met. 10. 

* Rosamond’s Complaint, by Sam. Daniel. 

Page 90 

' iEneas Sylvius. 

* Heliodor. lib. 2. Rhodopis Thrada tarn inevitabili fascino instructa, 
tarn exacte oculis intuens attraxlt, ut si in illam quis ineidisset, fieri non 
posset quin caperetur. 
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' Lib. 3 de providentia : Aiiimi fenestrse oculi, et omnis improba cupiditas 
per ocellos tanquam canales introit. 

* Buchanan. * Ovid, de arte amandi, 

* Pers. Sat. 3. ’ Vel centum Charites ridere putaret. — ^Musesus, of Hero. 

* Hor. Od. 22, lib. z. 


Page 91 

‘ Eustathius, lib. 5. * Mantuan. 

* Tom. 4, Meretr. dial. Exomando seipsam eleganter, f acilem et 
hilarem se gerendo erga cunctos, ndendo suave ac blandum quid, etc. 

‘ Angerianus. 

* VeJ si forte vestimentum de industria elevetur, ut pedum ac tibiarum 
pars aliqua conspiciatur, dum templum aut locum aliquem adierit. 

Page 92 

* Sermone, quod non feminae viris cohabitent. Non locuta es lingua, sed 
locuta es gressu: non locuta es voce, sed oculis locuta es clarius quaro voce. 

■ Jovianus Pontanus, Baiar. lib. i, ad Hermionem. 

' De luxu vestium dlscurs. 6. Nihil aliud deest nisi ut prsco vos 
preecedat, etc. 

* If you can tell how, you may sing this to the tune a sow-gelder blows. 

* Auson. Epig. 39. 

' Plin. lib. 33, cap. 10. Campaspen nudam picturus Apelles, amore 
cjus illaqueatus est. 

’ [Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy.] 

Page 93 

' In Tyrrhenis conviviis nuds muUeres minis trabant. 

* Epist. 7, lib. 2. 

* Amatoria miscentes vidit, et in ipsis complexibus audit, etc.; emersit 
inde cupido in pectus virginis. 

* Spartian. • Sidney’s Arcadia. 

* De immod. mulier. cultu. * Discurs. 6, de luxu vestium. 

Page 94 

1 Petronius, fol. 95. Quo spectant flexs comas? quo facies medicamine 
attrita et oculorum mollis petulantia? quo incessus tarn compositus, etc. 

■Ter. 

■ P. Aretine. Hortulanus non ita exercetur visendis hortis, eques equis, 
armis, nauta navibus, etc. 

■ Epist. 4. Sonus armillarum bene sonantium, odor un^entorum, etc. 

■ Tom. 4, Dial. Amor. Vascula plena multae infelicitatis omnem mari- 
torum opulentiam in haec impendunt, dracones pro monilibus habent, qui 
utinam vere dracones essent. — Lucian. 

■ Seneca. 


Page 95 

^Castilio, de aulic. Ub. 1. Mulieribus omnibus hoc imprimis in votis 
est, ut fonnosaB sint, aut si reipsa non sint, videantur tamen esse; et si 
qua parte natura defuit, artis suppetias adjungunt: unde illae faciei 
unctiones, dolor et cruciatus in arctandis oorporibus, etc, 

■ Ovid. Epist. Med. Jasoni. 

• Modo caudatas tunicas, etc. — Bossus. 

■ Scribanius, Philos. Christ, cap. 6. 

* Ter. Eunuc. Act. a, seen. 3. 

■ Stroza hi. 

Ill — *P 


■Ovid. 
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Page 96 

' S. Daniel. 

* Lib. de victimis. Fracto incessu, obtuitu lascivo, calamlstrata, 
cincinnata, fucata, recens lota, purpurissata, pretiosoque amicta palUolo, 
spirans unguenta, ut Juvenum animos circumveniat. 

*Orat. in ebrios. Impudenter se masculorum aspectibus exponunt, 
insolenter comas jactantes, trahunt tunicas pedibus collidentes, oculoque 
petiiianti, risu effuso, ad tripudium insanientes, omnem adolescentum 
intemperantiam in se provocantes, idque in tempJis memorip martyrum 
consecratis; pomoBrium civitatis officinam fecenint impudentia. 

* Hymno Veneri dicato. ' 

Page 97 \ 

> Argonaut. lib. 3. • Vit. Anton. \ 

* Regia domo omatuque certantes, s«e ac formam suam \ Antonio 
ofierentes, etc. Cum omatu et incredibili pompa per Cydnum' fluvium 
navigarent aurata pi^pii ipsa ad similitudmem Veneris omata!^ puella 
Gratiis similes, pueri Cupidinibus, Antonius ad visum stupef actus.' 

* Amictum chlamyde et coronis, quum primum aspexit Cnemonem, ex 
potestate mentis excidit. 

* Lib. de lib. prop. • Ruth iii, 3. ’ Cap. x, 3. 

■ Juv. Sat, 4. • Hor. lib. 2. Od. ii. 

Page 98 

^ Cap. 27. * Epist. 90. 

*Quicquid est boni mods levitate extinguitur, et politura corporis 
muliebres raunditias antecessimus, colores meretricios viri sumimus, 
tenero et moUi gradu suspendimus grad urn, non ambulamus. — Nat. 
qusst. lib. 7, cap. 31. 

* Liv. lib. 4 i dec. 4- 

* Quid exultas in pulchritudine panni? Quid gloriaris in gemmis ut 
facilius invites ad libidinosum incendium? — Mat. Bossus, de immoder. 
mulier. cultu. 

■Epist. 1 1 3. Fulgent monilibus, moribus sordent, purpurata vestis, 
conscientia pannosa, cap. 3, i7> 

’ De virginali habitu. Dum ornari cultius, dum evagari virgin^s volunt, 
desinunt esse virgines. Clemens Alexandrinus, lib. de pulchr. anims, ibid. 

Page 99 

*Lib. 2 de cultu mulierum. Oculos depictos verecundia, inferentes in 
aures sermonem Dei, anuectentes crinibus jugum Christi, caput maritis 
subjicientes, .sic facile et satis eritis omat®; vestite vos serico probitatis, 
byssino sanctitatiSf purpura pudiciti®; tali ter pigmentat® Deum habebitis 
amatorem. 

■Suas habeant Roman® lasclvias; purpiirissa ac cerussa ora perungant, 
fomenta libidinum, et corrupt® mentis indicia; vestrum ornamentum Deus 
sit, pudicitia, virtutis studium. — Bossus. 

■Plautus. ^ . X 

■ Sollicitiores de capitis sui decore quam de salute, inter pectmem et 
speculum diem perdunt, concinniores esse malunt quam bonestiores, et 
rempubUcam min us turbari curant quam comam. — Seneca. 

* Lucian. _ 

•Non sic Furius de Gallis, non Papirius de Samnitibus, Sapio de 
Nmnantia triumphavit, ac ilia se vinccndo in hac parte. 

Page ioo 

* Anacreon, 4. Solum intuentur aurum. 

■ Asses tecum si vis vivere mecum. ^ a 

i Tbeog^. * Chaloner ,lib. 9 de Repub. Ang. 
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Page ioi 

‘ Uxorem ducat Danaen, etc. ■ Ovid. 

■ Epist. 14. Formam spectant alii per gratias, ego pecuniam, etc,; ne 
mihl uegotium facesse, 

* Qui caret argento, fnistra utitur argumento. 

* Juvenalis. 

' Tom. 4, Meret. dial. Multos amatores rejecit, quia pater ejus nuper 
mortuus, ac dominus ipse factus bonorum omnium. 

* Lib. 3 , cap. 14. Quis nobilium eo tempore, sibi aut filio aut nepoti 
uxorem accipere cupiens, oblatam sibi aliquam propinquanun ejus non 
acciperet obviis manibus? Quarum turbam acciverat e Normannia in 
Angliam ejus rei gratia. 

* Alexander Gaguinus, Sarmat. Europ. descript. 

* Tom. 3 Annal. 

Page 102 

^ Libido statim deferbuit, fastidium coepit, et quod in ea tantopere 
adamavit aspematur, et ab xgritudine liberatus in angorem incidit. 

‘ De puella voluntate periculum facere soils oculis non est satis, sed 
efiicacius aliquid agere oportet, ibique etiam machinam alteram adhibere: 
itaque manus tange, digitos constnnge, atque inter stringendum suspira; 
si haec agentem squo te animo feret, neque facta hujiism^ aspemabitur, 
turn vero dominam appella, ejusque collum suaviare. 

Page 103 

^ Hungry dogs will eat dirty puddings. 

■ Shakespeare. 

* Tatius, lib. i. 

^ In mammarum attractu, non aspemanda inest jucunditas, et attrec* 
tatus, etc. 

* Ovid, Met. i. • Mantuan. 

Page 104 

^ Manus ad cubitum nuda, coram astans, fortius intuita, tenuem de 
pectore spiritum ducens, digitum meum pressit, et bibens pedem pressit; 
mutuae compressiones corporum, labiorum commixtiones, pedum con- 
nexioiies, etc. Et bibit eodem loco, etc, 

* Epist. 4. Respexi, respexit et ilia subridens, etc. 

* Virgil, yEn. 4. • Propertius. 

* Ovid. Amor. lib. 2 , eleg. 2 . 


Page 105 

^ Romse vivens flore fortuns, et opulentis meae, etas, forma, gratia 
conversationis, maxime me fecerunt expetibilem, etc. 

* De aulic. lib. i, fol. 63. 

* Ut adulterini mercatorum panni. ‘ Busbeq. Epist. 

‘ Paranympha in cubiculum adducta capillos ad cutim referebat ; 
sponsus inde ad earn ingressus cingulum solvebat, nec prius sponsam 
aspexit interdiu quam ex ilia factus esset pater. 

Page 106 

^ Serm. cont. concub. 

*Lib. 2, Epist. ad filium et virginem et matrem viduam, epist. xo. 
Dabit tibi barbatulus quispiam manum, sustentabit lassam, et pressis 
digitis aut tentabitur aut tentabit. etc. 

* Loquetur alius nutibus, et quicquid metuit dicere, significabit afiectibus. 
Inter has tantas voluptatum uleceDri^ etiam ferreas moites libido domat. 
Difi&cile inter epulas servatur pudicitia. 
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^Clamore vestium ad se juvenes vocat; capilli fasciolis comprimuntur 
ciispati, ciiiffulo pectus arctatur, capilli vel in frontem, vel in aures deduunt : 
pallioJum interaum cadit, ut nuclet bumeroSi et quasi videri noluerit, 
festinans celat, quod volens detexerit. 

^ Serm. cent, concub. In sancto et reverendo sacramentorum tempore 
multas occasiones, ut illis placeant qui eas vident, praebent. 

* Pont. Baia. lib. x. 


Page 107 

‘ Descr. Biit. 

■ Res est blanda canor, discunt cantare puellae pro facie, itc. — Ovid, 
3 de art. amandi. 

” Epist. lib. I . Cum loquitur Lais, quanta, O dii boni, Wocis ejus 
dulcedo! \ 

* Aristaenetus, lib. 2, epist. 5. Quam suave canit! verbum aildax dixi, 
omnium quos vidi formosissimus*. utinam amare me dignetur! ^ 

* Imagines. Si cantantem audieris, ita demulcebere, ut par^ntum et 

patriae statim obliviscaris. \ 

* Idyll. 18. Neque sane uUa sic citharam pulsare novit. 

^ Amatorio Dialogo. 

' Puellam cithara canentem vidimus. 


Page 108 

* Apollonius, Argonaut, lib. 3. * Catullus. 

* Pomoboscodidascalo, dial. Ital. Latin, interp. Caspar. Barthio, Germ. 
Fingebam honestatem plusquam virgmis vestalis, intuebar oculis uxoris, 
addebam gestus, etc. 


Page 109 

^ Tom. 4, Diad. meretr. 

* Amatorius sermo vehemens vehementis cupiditatis incitatio est. — 
Tatius, lib. i. 

* De luxuria et deliciis compositi. 

* iEneas Sylvius. Nulla machina validior quam lectio lasciva historia: 
sape etiam hujusmodi fabulis ad furorem incenduntur. 

* Martial, lib. 3. * Lib. i, cap. 7. 


Page no 

^ Eustathius, lib. i. Pictura parant animum ad Venerem, etc. Hora- 
tius ad res venereas intemperantior traditur; nam cubiculo suo sic specula 
dicitur habuisse disposita, ut quocunque respexisset imaginem coitus 
referrent. — Suetonius, vit. ejus. 

* Osculum ut phalangium inheit. * Hor. * Heinsius. 

* Applico me ill! proximius et spisse deosculata sagum peto. 

* Petronius, Catalect. 

^ Catullus ad Lesbiam: Da mihi basia mille, deinde centum, etc. 

* Petronius. * ApuJeius, lib. 10, et Catalect. 

Petronius. * ^Apuleius. 

Petronius, Proselios ad Circen. 

Page 111 

^ Petronius. 

* Animus conjun^tur, et spirltus etiam noster per osculum efhuit; 
altematim se in utiiusque corpus infundentes coamusceni; animae potius 
quam corporis connectio. 

* Catullus. * Lucian, tom. 4 
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• Non dat basia, dat Nesra nectar, dat rores animas suaveolentes, dat 
nardum, thymumque, cinnamumque et mel, etc. — Secundus, Bas. 4. 

• Eustathius^ lib. 3. ^ Catullus. * Buchanan. 

• Ovid. Am. Eleg. 18. Ovid. 

Cum capita liment solitis morsiunculis, et cum mammillanim pres* 
siunculis. — Lip. od. ant. lec. lib. 3. 

Tom. 4, Dial, meretr. 


Page iiz 

' Apuleius, Miles. 6. Et unum blandientis lingua admulsum longe 
mellitum; et p(»t, lib. ii: Arctius earn complexus coepi suaviari jamc^ue 
pari ter patentis oris inhalitu cinnameo et occursantis lingua illisu 
nectareo, etc. 

* Lib. I advers. Jovin. cap. 30. 

* Oscula qui sumpsit, si non et cetera sumpsit, etc. 

Page 113 

' Corpus placuit mariti sui tolli ex area, atque illi qua vocabat cnid 
adhgi. 

’ Novi ingenium mulienim, nolunt ubi velis, ubi nolis cupiunt ultro. — 
Ter. Eunuc. Act. 4, sc. 7. * Marlowe. 


Page 114 

^ Pomoboscodidascalo, dial. Ital. Latin, donat. a Gasp. Barthio Ger- 
mano. Quanquam nature et arte eram formosissima, isto tamen astu 
tanto speciosior videbar, quod enim oculis cupitum agre prabetur, multo 
magis afiectus humanos incendit. 

’ Quo majoribus me donis propitiabat, eo pejoribus ilium modis tracta* 
bam, ne basium impetravit, etc. 

* Comes de monte Turco Hispanus has de venatione sua partes misit, 
jussitque peramanter orare, lit hoc qualecunque donum suo nomine accipias. 

* His artibus hominem ita excan tabam, ut pro me ille ad o mni a paratus, 

etc. ‘ Tom. 4, Dial, meretr. 

" Relicto illo, sgre ipsi interim faciens, et omnino difficilis. 

Page 115 

^ Si quis enim nec zelotypus irascitur, nec pugnat aliquando amatoi, 
nec perjurat, non est habendus araator, etc. Totus hie ignis zelotypia 
constat, etc.; maxim! amores inde nascuntur. Sed si persuasum iUi fuerit 
te solum habere, elanguescit illico amor suus. 

* Venientem videbis ipsum denuo inflammatum et prorsus insanientem. 

* Et sic cum fere de iUo desperassem, post menses quatuor ad me rediit 

Page 116 

> Petronlus, Catal. 

* Imagines deorum. fol. 327. Varios amores facit, quos aliqui inter- 
pfetantur multiplices affectus et illecebras, alios puellos, puellas, alatos, 
alios poma aurea, alios sa^ttas, alios laqueos, etc. 

* Epist. lib, 3, vita Pauli Eremitae. 

* Meretrix si^ciosa coepit delicatius stringere coUa complexibusi et 
corpore in Ubidinem concitato, etc. 

* Camden, in Gloucestershire. Huic praefuit nobilis et formosa abbatissa, 
Godwinus comes indole subtilis, non ipsam, sed sua cupiens, reliquit 
nepotem suum forma elegantissimum, tanquom infiimum donee revertere* 
tur; instruit, etc. 
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Page 117 

^ llle impiger regem adit, abbatissam et suas praegnantes edocet, ex- 
ploratoribus missis probat, et iis ejectis, a domino suo manerium accepit. 

* Post sennones de casu suo suavitate sermonis conciliat animum 
hominis, manumque inter colloquia et risus ad barbam protendit et pal- 
pare ccepit cervicem suam et osculari; quid multa? Captivum duclt 
militem Christi. Complexura evanescit, daemones in aere monachum 
riserunt. 

* Chorasa circulus, cujus centrum diabolus. 

* Multae inde impudica domum rediere, plures ambigua, melior nulla. 

‘Turpium deliciarum comes est externa saltatio; neque certe facile 

dictu qua mala bine visus bauriat, et qua pariat, colloquia, molutrosos, 
inconditos gestus, etc. * Juv. Sat. ix. ^ 

Page 118 

’ Justin, lib. 30. Adduntur instrumenta luxuria, tympana et tiipudia; 
nec tarn spectator rex, sed nequitia magister, etc. 

* Hor. bb. 3, Od. 6. • Havarde, vita ejus. 

* Of whom he begat William the Conqueror; by the same token she 
tore her smock down, saying, etc. 

* Epist. 26. Quis non miratus est saltantem? Quis non vidit et 
amavit? veterem et novam vidi Romam, sed tibi similem non vidi, 
Panareta ; felix qui Panareta fruitur, etc. 

Page 119 

* Principio Ariadne velut sponsa prodit, ac sola recedit ; prodiens illico 
Dionysus ad numeros cantante tibia saltabat; admirati sunt omnes 
saltantem juvenem, ipsaque Ariadne, ut vix potuerit conquiescere ; postea 
vero cum Dionysus earn aspexit, etc, Ut autem surrexit Dionysus, 
erc'Xit simul Ariadnem, licebatque spectare gestus osculantium, et inter se 
complectentium ; quL autem spectabant, etc. Ad extremum videntes eos 
mutuis amplexibus impUcatos et jamjam ad thalamum ituros; qui non 
duxerant uxores jurabant uxores se ducturos; qui autem duxerant con- 
soensis equis et Incitatis, ut iisdem fruerentur, domum festinarunt. 

' Lib. 4, de contemnend. amoribus. 

* Ad Anysium, epist. 57. 

* Intempestivum enim est, et a nuptiis abhorrens, inter saltantes 
podagricum videre senem, et episcopum. 

* Rem omnium in mortalium vita optimum innocenter accusarc. 

* Qus honestam voluptatem respicit, aut corporis exercitium, contemni 
non debet. 

^ Elegantissima res est, qus et mentem acuet, corpus exerceat, et 
spectantes oblectet, multos gestus decoros docens, oculos, aures, animum 
ex squo demulcens. 

Page 120 

^ Ovid. ” System, moralis philosophis. 

* Apuleius, 10. Puelli puellsque virenti Borentes statula, forma con- 
spicui, veste nitidi, incessu gratiosi, Grscanicam saltantes Pvrrhicam, 
dispositis ordinationibus, decoros ambitus inerrabant, nunc in orbem 
Bexi, nunc in obliquam seriem coimexi, nunc in quadnim cuneati, nunc 
inde separati, etc. 

^ Lib. X, cap. 11. * Vit. Epaminonde. * Lib. 5. 

Page 121 

' Read P. Martyr's Ocean Decades, Benzo, Lerius, Hakluyt, etc. 

* Angerianus, Erotopaegnium. 

* 5 Leg* yAp rmavrvr ivtitOf etc., hujus CaUSa OpCE'tult 
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discipUnam constitui, ut tarn pueri quam puella choreas celebruit, spec- 
ten turque ac spec tent, etc. 

* Aspectus enim nudorum corporum tarn mares quam feminas iiiitare 
solet ad enormes lascivia appetitus. 

* Camden, Annal. anno 1578, fol. 276. Amatoriis facetiis et illecebzis 
exquisitissimus. 

* Met. I, Ovid. 

7 Erasmus, Ed. Mille mei Siculis errant in montibus agni. 

’ Virg. • Loechaus. 

Page 122 

* Tom. 4, Meretr. dial. Amare se jurat et lacrimatur didtque uzorem 
me diicere velle, quum pater oculos claiisisset. 

* Quum dotem alibi multo majorem aspiciet, etc. 

* Or upper garment. Quern Juno miserata veste contezit. 

* Hor. 

‘ Dejeravit ilia secundum supra trigesimum ad prozimum Decembrem 
completuram se esse. * Ovid. 

Page 123 

* Nam donis vincitur omnis amor. — Tibullus, i, cl. 5. 

* Fox. Act. 3, sc. 3. ■ Catullus. 

* Perjuria ridet amantum Jupiter, et ventos irrita ferre jubet. — TibuL 
lib. 3, 6. 

‘ In Philebo. Pejerantibus his dii soli ignoscunt. 

« Catullus. 

Page 124 

^ Lib. 1 de contemnendis amoribus. 

*Dial. Ital. Argentum at paleas projiciebat. 

^ Biliosum babul amatorem qui «%upplex Bexis genibus, etc. 

* Nullus recens allatus terrs fructus, nullum cupediarum genus tam 
carum erat, nullum vinum Creticum pretiosum, quin ad me ferret illico; 
credo altcrum oculum pignori datums, etc. 

* Post musicam opiperas epulas, et tantis juramentis, donis, etc. 

* Nunquam aliquis umbrarum conjurator tanta attentione, tamque 
potentibus verbis usus est, quam ille exquisitis mihi dictis, etc. 

’ Chaucer. 

* Ah crudele genus nec Bdum femina nomen! — Tibul. lib. 3, eleg. 4. 

* Jovianus Poiitanus. 


Page 125 

^ Aristaenetus, lib. 2, epist. 13. 

'Suaviter Bebam, ut persuasum habeat lacrimas prae gaudio illius 
reditus mihi emanare. 

^ Lib. 3. His accedunt, vultus subtristis, color pallid us, gemebunda 
vox, ignita suspiria, lacrimae propc innumerabiles. Istas se statim umbra 
ofTerunt tanto squdore et in omni fere dlverticulo tanta made, ut illas 
jam jam moribundas putes. * Petronius. 

‘ Cslestina, Act. 7, Barthio interprete. Ommbus auidet, et a smgulis 
amari se solam dicit. • Ovid. 


Page 126 

* Seneca Hippol. 

* Tom. 4, Dial, meretr. Tu vero aliquando merore afiideris ubi audieris 
me a meipsa laqueo tui causa sufiocatam aut in puteum pradpitatam. 

* Epist. 20, lib. 2. 
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* Matrons flent duobns oculis» moniales quatuor, vireines uno, meretrices 

nulJo. • Ovid. 

* Imagines deorum, fol. 332, e Moschi Amore fugitivo, quern PoUUanus 
Latinum fecit. 

’’ Lib. 3. Mille vix anni sufficerent ad omnes illas machinationes 
dolosque commemorandos, quos viii et mulieres, ut se invicem circum- 
veniant, excogitare solent. 


Page 127 

^ Petronius, • Plautus. 

•Trithemius [Abbot of Spanheim. Wrote Polygraphia (pub. ifeiS), the 
first important work on cryptography. Steganographia, on &e same 
subject, was also attributed to him]. V 

* [A reference, probably, to Nuntius Inanimatus (T*he Iqaniniate 
Messenger) by Francis Godwin (1562-1633) Bishop of Hereford.] ‘\ 

“ De Magnet. Philos, lib. 4, cap. 10. \ 

* Tibullus, Eleg. 5, lib. i. Venit in exitium callida lena meum. \ 

’ Ovid, Met. 10. • Pomobosc. Barthii. 

* De vit. Erem. cap. 3. Ad sororem vix aliquam reclusarum ' hujiis 
temporis solam invenies, ante cujus fenestram non anus garrula, vel 
nugigerula mulier sedet, qus earn fabulis occupet, rumoribus pascat, hujus 
vel illius monachi, etc. 

Page 128 

^ Agreste olus anus vendebat, et Rogo inquam, mater, nunquid scis ubi 
ego habitem? Delectata ilia urbanitate tarn stulta, Et quid nesciam? 
inquit; consuirexi tque et coepit me prsecedere; divinam ego putabam, etc.; 
nudas video meretrices et in lupanar me adductum, sero execratus aniculae 
insidias. ■ Plautus, Menapch. 

* Promissis everberant, molliunt dulciloquiis, et opportunum tempus 
aucupantes laqueos ingerunt quos vix Lucretia vitaret, escam parant 
quam vel satur Hippolytus sumeret, etc. Hae sane sunt virgie soporiferae 
quibus contacts ammse ad Orcum descendunt; hoc gluten quo compacts 
mentium alx evolare nequeunt, daemonis ancillcc, qua; sollicitant, etc. 

* See the Practices of the Jesuits, Anglice, edit. 1630. 

Page 129 

^ ^n. Sylv. 

* Such appears to be corrupt, but the Editor has failed to amend it 
satisfactorily, Shilleto puts use, 

* Chaucer, in the Wife of Bath’s Tale. 

* H. Stejphanus, Apol. Herod, lib. i, cap. 21. 

* Bale, Puella; in lectis dorraire non poteranl. 

* Idem Josephus, lib. 18, cap. 4. 

’ Liber edit, Augustas Vindelicorum, an. 1608. 

* Quanim animas lucrari debent Deo, sacrificant diabolo. 

Page 130 

‘ M. Drayton, Her. Epist. 

* Pomoboscodidascalo, dial. Ital. Latin, fact, a Gasp. Barthio. Plus 
possum quam omnes philosophi, astrologi, necromantici, etc., sola saliva 
mungens. i amplexu et basiis tarn furiose turere, tarn bestialiterobstupefieri 
coegi, ut instar idoli me adorarint. 

* Sagae omnes sibi arrogant notitiam, et facultatem in amorem alliciendi 

quos velint; odia inter conjuges serendi, tempestates excitandi, morbos 
infigendi, etc. * Juvenalis Sat. 

* Idem refert Hen. Kommannus de mir. mort. lib. i, cap. 14. Perdite 
amavit mulierculam quandam» iUius amplexibus acquie^na, aumma 
cum indignatione suorum et dolore. 
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Page 131 

^ Et inde totiis in episcopum furere, ilium colere. 

* Aquisgranum, vulgo Aix. [Aachen, Aix-la-Chapelle.] 

* Immenso sumptu templum et ades, etc. 

* Apolog. Quod Pudentillam viduam ditem et provectioris xtatis 
feminam cantaminibus in amorem sui pellexisset. 

* Philopseudes, tom. 3. 

* Impudicffi mulieres opera veneficanim, diaboLi coquarurn, amatorea 
suos ad se noctu ducunt et reducunt, ministerio hirci in aere volantis. 
Multos novi qui hoc fassi sunt, etc. 

Page 132 

* Mandrake apples, Lemnius, lib. herb. bib. cap. 2. 

* Of which read Plin. lib. 8, cap. 22, et lib. 13, cap. 25 el Quintilianum, 
lib. 7. 

® Lib. II, cap. 8. Venere impUcat eos, qui ex eo bibunt. Idem Ov, 
Met. 4; Strabo, Geog. lib. 14. 

* Lod. Guicciardine’s Descript. Get. in Aquisgrano. 

‘ Balteus Veneris, in quo suavitas, et dulcia colloquia, benevolentis 
et blanditiae, suasiones, fraudes et venehcia includebantur 

Page 133 

' Ovid. Facit hunc amor ipse colorem. — Met. 4. 

* Signa ejus profunditas oculorum, privatio lacrimarum, suspiria, sape 
rident sibi, ac si quod delectabile viderent, aut audirent. 

* Seneca, Hip. * Seneca, Hip. 

“ De morbis cerebri, de erot. amore. Ob spintiium distractionem hepar 
officio suo non fungitur, nec vertit ahmentum in sanguinem, ut debeat. 
Ergo membra debilia, et penuria alibilis sued marcescunt, squalentque ut 
herbze in horto meo hoc mense Maio Zeriscs, ob imbrium defectum. 

* Faerie Queene, lib. 3, cant. ii. 

Page 134 

' Amator. Emblem. 3. 

■ Lib. 4. Animo errat, et quidvis obvium loquitur, vigilias absque 
causa sustinet, et succum corporis subito amisit. 

■ Apuleius. • Chaucer, in the Knight's Tale, * Virg. iEn. 4. 

Page 135 

^ Dum vaga passim sidera fulgent, numeral longas tetricus boras, et 
soUicito nixus cubito suspirando viscera rumpit. 

* Saliebat crebro tepidum cor ad aspectum Ismenes. 

* Gordonius, cap. 20. Amittunt saepe cibum, potum, et maceratur 
inde totum corpus. 

* Ter. Eunuch. Dii boni, quid hoc est, adeone homines mutari ex 
amore, ut non cognoscas eundem esse! 

* Ovid, Met. 4. 

“Ad ejus nomen rubebat, et ad aspectum pulsus variebatur. — Plutarch. 

’ Epist. 13. 

“ Barclay, lib. i. Oculi medico tremore errabant. 

* Pulsus eorum velox et inordinatus, si mulier quam amat forte transeat. 

Page 136 

^ Signa sunt cessatio ab omni opere insueto, privatio somni, suspiria 
crebra, rubor cum sit sermo de re amata, et commotio pulsus. 

* Si nosoere vis an homines suspecti tales sint, tangito eorum arterias. 
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* Amor facit inaequales, inordinatos. 

* In nobilis cujusdam uxore quum suboliacerem adulteri amore fuisse 
eorreptam et quam mahtus, etc. 

* CcBpit illico pulsus variari et ferri celerius et sic inveni. 

* Eunuch. Act. 1, sc. 2. 

^ Epist. 7, lib. 2. Tener sudor et creber anhelitus, palpitatio cordis, etc. 

* lib. X. * Lexoviensis episcopus [Bishop of Lisieux]. 

Page 137 

^ Theodorus Prodromus, Amaranto dial., Gaulinino interpret . ! 

■ Petron. Catal. 

8 Sed unum ego usque et unum Petam a tuis labellis, postque unum et 
unum et unum, dari rogabo. Lcechsus, Anacreon. \ 

* Jo. Secundus, Bas. 7. 

* Translated or imitated by Mr. B. Johnson, our arch- poet) in his 

119th ep. [The Forest, 6]. • Lucret. lib. 4. 

Page 138 \ 

^ Lucian, tom. 4, Dial, meretr. Sed et aperientes, etc. 

* Epist. 16. • Deducto ore longo me basio demulcet. 

* In Deliciis. Mammas tuas tango, etc. •Terent. 

* Attente adeo in me aspexit, et interdum ingemiscebat, et lacrima* 
batur. Et si quando bibens, etc. 

^ Quique omnia cemere debes Leucothoen spectas, et virgine figis in 
una Quos mundo debes oculos. — Ovid, Met. 4. 

Page 139 

' Lucian tom. 3. Quoties ad Cariam venis currum sistis, et desuper 
aspectas. 

* Ex quo te primum vidi, Pythias, alio oculos vertere non fuit. 

* Lib. I. • Dial, amorum. 

* Ad occasum soUs sgre domum rediens, atque totum diem ex adverse 
deaB sedens recta, in ipsam perpetuo oculorum ictus direxit, etc. 

■ Lib. 3. 

’ Regum palatium non tarn diligenti custodia septum fuit, ac aedes 
meas stipabant, etc. 

Page 140 

' Uno et eodem die sexties vel septies ambulant per eandem plateam 
ut vel unico arnica sua fruantur aspectu. — Lib. 3, Theat. Mundi. 

■ Hor. ■ Ovid. ‘ Ovid. 

* Hyginus, Fab. 59. £0 die dicitur nonies ad littus currisse. 

* Chaucer. 

Page 141 

^ Gen. xxix, 20. ■ Plautus, Cistel. ■ Stobsus, c Grapco. 

^ Plautus : Credo ego ad hominis carnihcinam amorem inventum esse. 


Page 142 


1 De Civitate Dei, lib. 22, cap. 20. Ex eo oriuntur mordaces curs, 
turbationes, maerores, formidines, insana gaudia, discordias, lites, bella, 




impudentia. 

* MarulJus, lib. r. 

* Plautus, Mercat. 


*Ter. Eunuch. 
• Ovid. 


*Adelphi, Act. 4, sc. 5. M. Bono animo es, duces uxorem banc. 
JE. Hem, pater, num tu ludis me nunc? M. Egone te, quamobrem? 
JE. Quod tarn niisere cupio, etc. 
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Page 143 

‘ Tom. 4, Dial, amorum. 

* Aristotle, 2 Rhet., puts love therefore in the irascible part. 

* Ter. Eunuch. Act. x, sc. 2. 

* Plautus. • Tom, 3. 

* Scis quod DOS thac dicturus fuerim. 

’’ Tom. 4, Dial, meretr. Tryphana, amor me perdit, neque malum 
hoc amplius sustinere possum. 

* Aristanetus, lib. 2, epist. 8. 


Page 144 

^ Calestina Act i. Sancti majora latitia non fruuntur. Si tnihi 
Deus omnium votorum mortalium summam concedat, non magis, etc. 

* Catullus de Lesbia. * Hor. Ode 9, lib. 3. 

* Act 3, sc. 5, Eunuch. Ter. • Act. 5, sc. 8. 

Page 145 

’ Mantuan. * Ter. Andria, 3, 4. 

* Lib. I, de contemn, amoribus. Si quern respexerit arnica suavius, 
et familiarius, si quern alloquuta fuerit, si nutu, nuntio, etc., statim 
cruciatur. 

* Callisto in Calestina. 

^ Pomoboscodidasc. dial. Ital. Patre et matre se singuli orbos cense- 
bant, quod meo contubemio carendum esset. 

•Ter. 

^ Si responsum esset dominam occupatam esse aliisque vacaret, ille 
statim vix hoc audito velut in armor obnguit, alii se damnare, etc., at cui 
favebam, in campis Elysiis esse videbatur, etc. 

■ Mantuan. 


Page 146 

' Loechaus. 

' Sole se occultante, aut tempestate veniente, statim clauditur ac 
languescit. 

* Emblem, amat, 13. * Callisto de Melibcsa. 

* Anima non est ubi animat, sed ubi amat. 

* Cslestina, Act. i. Credo in Melibceam, etc. 

^ Ter. Eunuch. Act. i, sc. 2. 


Page 147 

» Virg. iEn. 4. 

■ Tota hac nocte somnum hisce oculis non vidi. — Ter. 

* Interdiu oculi, et aurea occupatse distrahunt animum, at noctu solus 
j actor, ad auroram somnus paulum miser tus, nec tamen ex animo puella 
abiit, sed omnia mihi de Leucippe somnia erant. 

* Buchanan, Silv. 

* Mn. Sylv. Te dies noctesque amo, te cogito, te desidero, te voco, te 
expecto, te spero, tecum oblecto me, totus in te sum. 

•Hor. Ub, 2, Ode 9. 


Page 148 

* Petronius. ■ Tibullus, Ub. 3, Eleg. 3. • Ovid, Fast. 2, ver, 777. 

* Virg. ^n. 4. * De Pythonissa. 

* Juno, nec ira deum tantum, nec tela, nec hostes, Quantum tute nooea 
animis lllapsa.-— Silius Ital. 15 Bel. Punic, de amore. 
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Page 149 

' Philostratus, vita ejus. Maximum tormentum quod excogitare, vel 
docere te possum, est ipse amor. 

' Ausonius, cap. 33. 

' Et cfBco carpitUT igni. At mihi sese offert ultra meus ignis Amyntas. 

• Ter. Eunuc. * Sen. Hippol. 

' Theocritus, Idyl. 2. Levibus cor est violabile tells. 

^ Ignis tangentes solum urit, at forma procul astantes inflammat. 

■ Nonius. / 

* Major ilia flamma qua consumit unam animam, quam qu^ centum 
millia corporum. 

Mant. Eel. 2. 


Page 150 

' Marullus, Epig. lib. i. ‘ Imagines deorum. 1 

■ Ovid. ‘ £neid 4. “ Seneca. \ 

* Cor totum combustum, jecur suffumigatum, pulmo arefac^us, ut 
credam miseram illam animam bis elixam aut combustam, ob maximum 
ardorem quern patiuntur ob ignem amoris. 

^ Embl. Amat. 4 et 5. * Grotius. 

Page 151 

^ Lib. 4. Nam istius amoris neque principia neque media aliud habent 
quid, quam molestias, dolores, cruciatus, defatigationes, adeo ut miserum 
esse maerore, gemitu, solitudine torqueri, mortem op tare, semperque 
debacchari, sint certa amantium signa et certs actiones. 

* Virg. ^n. 4. * Seneca, Hip. 

• Eclog. I. * Idyl. 10. 

• Mant. Eclog. 2. Ov. Met. 13, de Polyphemo: Uritur oblitus pecorum 
antrorumque suorum; jamque tibi forms, etc. 

’ Ter. Eunuch. 


Page 152 

' Qui, qusso? Amo. ‘Ter. Eunuch. 

’ Qui olim cogitabat qus vellet, et pulcbeirimis philosophic prsceptis 
operam insumpsit, qui universi circuitiones coelique naturam, etc., hanc 
unam intendit operam, de sola cogitat, noctes et dies se componit ad hanc, 
et ad acerbam servitutem redactus animus, etc. 

* Pars epitaphii ejus. * Epist. prima. 

* Boethius, lib. 3, met. ult. 

’ Epist. lib. 2. Valeat pudor, valeat honestas, valeat honor. 

* Theodor. Prodromus, lib. 3. Amor Mystyli genibus obvolutus, 
ubertimque lacrimans, etc. Nihil ex tota preda prxter Rhodanthen 
viiginem accipiam. 

Page 153 

^ Lib. 3. Certe vix credam, et bona fide fateare, Aretine, te non amasse 
adeo vehementer; si enim vere amasses, nihil prius aut potius optasses, 
quam amatse mulieri placere. Ea enim amoris lex est idem velle et nolle. 

* Stroza fil. Epig. 

* Quippe haec omnia ex atra bile et amore proveniunt. — Jason Pratensis. 

* Immensus amor ipse stultitia est.— Cardan, lib. 1 de sapientia. 

* Mantuan. 

‘ [A proverbial expression, implying perplexity and indecision.] 

’ Virg. iEn. 4- 


Page 154 

' Seneca, Hippol. * Met. 10. 

* An immodest woman is like a bear. 


* Buchanan. 
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Page 155 

^ Feram induit dum rosas comedat, idem ad se redeat. 

* Alciatus, de upupa embl. Animal immundum upupa stercora amans; 
ave hac n^il fcBdius, nihil libidinosius. — Sabin, in Ovid. Met. 

* Love is like a false glass, which represents everything fairer than it is. 

Page 156 

^ Hor. Ser. lib. sat. x, 3. 

* The daughter and heir of Carolus Pugnax [Charles the Bold]. 

* Seneca in Octavia. * Lmchaus. 

■ Mantuan, Eel. i. • Angerianus. 

’ Faerie Queene, cant, 2, lib. 4, 

Page 157 

1 Epist. 12. Quis unquam formas vidit orientis, quis occidentis? 
veniant undique onines, et dicant veraces, an tarn insignem viderint formam. 
“ Nulla vox formam ejus possit comprehendere. 

' Calcagnini dial. Galat. * Catullus. 

^ Petronii Catalecta. ^ Chaucer, in the Knight's Tale. 

Page 158 

‘ Ovid, Met. 13. 

■ Plutarch. Sibi dixit tam pulchram non videri, etc. 

* Quanto te, Lucifer, aurea Pheebe, tanto virginibus conspcctior omnibus 
Herse. — Ovid. 


Page 159 

^ Mfichael] D[rayton], Son. 30. 

* Martial, lib. 5, Epig. 37. ■ Ariosto. 

^ Tully, lib I de nat. deor. Pulchrior deo, et tamen erat oculis per- 
versissimis. 

* Marullus ad Neaeram, epig. Ub. x. 

* Barthius. ’ Ariosto, lib. 29, st. 8. 

Page 160 

1 Tibullus. * Marul. Ub. 2. 

* Tibullus, Ub. 4, de Sulpicia. * Aristaenetus, Epist. x. 

*Epist. 24. Veni cito, carissime L3reia, cito veni; pr® te satyr! oximes 

videntur non homines, nullo loco solus es, etc. 

* Lib. 3 de aulico. Alterius affectui se totum componit, totus placere 
studet, et ipsius animam amats pedissequam facit. 

Page 161 

‘ Cyropajd. Ub. 5. Amor servitus, et qui amant optant eo liberari non 
serus ac alio quovis morbo, neque liberari tamen possunt, sed vaUdiori 
nece^itate ligati sunt quam si in ferrea vincula confecti forent. 

•In Paradoxis. An ille mihi Uber videtur cui mulier imperat? cui 
leges imponit, prarscribit, jubet, vetat quod videtur? nihil imperanti 
negat, nmil audet, etc.; poscit? dandum; vocat? vemendum; minatur? 
extimiscendum. 

* lUane parva est servitus amatorum singulis fere horis pectine capillum, 
calamistroque barbam ccunponere, faciem aquis redolentibus diluere, etc. 

* Si quando in pavimentum incautius quid mihi excidisset, elevare inde 
quaxn promptissime, nec nisi osculo compacto mihi coxnxnendarej etc 
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Page 162 


^ Plutarchus, Amat. dial. 

' Lib. I de con tern. amor. Quid referam eorum pericula et clades, qui 
in amicarum sdes per fenestras ingressi stillicidiaque egressi indeque 
deturbati, sed aut prsecipites, membra frangunt, collidunt, aut animam 
amittunt. 

Page 163 

1 Ter. Eunuch. Act. 5, sc. 8. 

' Paratus sum ad obeundum mortem, si tu jubeas; banc sitim ^stuantis 
seda, quam tuum sidus perdidit, aquae et fontes non negant, etc. { 

' Si occidere placet, ferrum meum vides, si verberibus contentaes, curro 
nudus ad pcenam. \ 

‘Act. 15, 18. Impera mihi; occidam decern viros, etc. \ 

‘ Caspar Ens. Puellam misere deperiens, per jocum ab ea in |Padum 
desilire jussus statim e ponte se prxcipitavit. Alius Ficino insano amore 
ardens ab arnica jussus se suspendere, illico fecit. 

Page 164 ^ 

^ Intelligo pecuniam rem esse jucundissimam, meam tamen libentius 
darem Cliniae quam ab aliis acciperem; libentius huic servirem, quam aliis 
imperarem, etc. Noctem et somnum accuso, quod ilium non videam, 
luci autem et soli gratiam habeo quod mihi Cliniam ostendant. Ego etiam 
cum Clinia in ignem currerem; et scio vos quoque mecum ingressuros si 
videretis. 

•Impera quidvis; navigare jubc, navem conscendo; plagas accipere, 
plector; animum profundere, in ignem currere, non recuso, lubens facio. 

■ Hujus ero vivus, mortuus hujus ero. — Propert. lib. 2. Vivam si vivat ; 
si cadat ilia, cadam. — Id. 

• Seneca, in Hipp. Act, 2. 

• Dial. Amorura. Mihi, o dii coelestes, ultra sit vita haec perpetua ex 
adverso amics sedere, et suave loquentem audire, etc.; si monatur, vivere 
non sustmebo, et idem erit sepulchrum utnsque. 

• Buchanan. 

^ Epist. 21. Sit hoc votum a diis amare Delphidem, ab ea amari, 
adloqui pulchram et loquentem audire. • Hor. 

Page 165 

» Mart. ■ Lege Calamitates Pet. Abclhardi, Epist. prima. 

• Ariosto. • Chaucer, in the Knight’s Tale. 

• Theodorus Prodromus, Amorum lib. 6, interprete Gaulmino. 

Page 166 

^Ovid, 10 Met.; Hyginus, Fab. 185. 

• Ariosto, lib. I, cant, i, staff 5. ■ Plut. Dial. amor. 

‘ Faerie Queene, cant, i, lib. 4, and cant. 3, lib. 4. 

• Dum cassis pertusa, ensis instar serrs excisus, scutum, etc. — Barthius, 
Caelestina. 

• Lesbia sex cyathis, septem Justina bibatur. 

^ As X an thus, for the love of Erippe, omnem Europam peragravit. — 
Parthenius, Erot. cap. 8. 

• Beroaldus, e Boccaccio. 

Page 167 

^ l^ist. 17, lib. 2. • Lucretius. 

• iEneas Sylvius. Lucretia quum accepit Euryali Uteras hilaria statim 
milliesque papyrum basiavit. 
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• Mediis inseruit papillis litteram ejus» mille prius pangena suavia. — 
Arist. 2, epist. 13. 

■ Plautus, Asinar. • Hot. 

Page 168 

^ Ilia domi sedens Iniagiiiein ejus fixis ocutis assidue conspicata, 

• Buchanan, Silva. * Fracastorius Naugerio. 

• Happy servants that serve her, happy men that are in her company I 

• Non ipsos solum sed ipsorum memoriam amant. — Lucian. 

• Epist. O ter felix solum! beatus ego, si me calcaveris; vultus tuus 
amnes sistere potest, etc. 


Page 169 

Mdem, Epist. In prato cum sit flores superat; illi pulchii see unius 
tantum diei; fluvius gratus sed evanescit; at tuus fluvius mari major. 
Si coelum aspicio, solem existimo cecidisse, ct in terra ambulare, etc. 

*Si civitate egrederis, sequentur te dii custodes, spectaculo commoti; 
si naviges sequentur; quis fluvius salum tuum non rigaret? 

* [Amorum] 2, el. 15. « Carm. 22. 

• Englished by Mr. B. Holliday, in his Technogamia, Act. i, sc. 7. 

Page 170 

* Ovid. Met. lib. 4. * Plautus de milite. 

• Xenophon, Cyropsed, lib. 5. • Lucian. 

• Petronius. • E Graco Ruf. 

’ Lod. Vertomannus, Navig. lib. 2, cap. 5. 0 deus, hunc creasti sole 
candidiorem, e diverse me et conjugem meum et natos meos nigricantes. 
Utinam hic, etc. Ibit [?] Gazella, Tegeia, Galzerana, et promissis oneravit, 
et donis, etc. 

Page 171 

^ Mfichael D[rayton]. ® Hor. Ode 9. lib. 3. 

• Ov. Met, 10. ♦ Buchanan, Hendecasyl. 

Page 172 

' Petrarch. 

‘ Cardan, lib. 2 de sap. Ex vilibus generosos effleere solet, ex timidis 
audaces, ex avaris splendidos, ex agrestibus civiles, ex crudelibus mansuetos, 
ex impiis religiosos, ex sordidis nitidos atque cultos, ex duns misericordes, 
ex mutis eloquentes. 

* Anima hominis amore capti tota referta suffitibus et odoribus; paianes 

resonat, etc. * Ovid. 

' In Convivio. Amor Veneris Martem detinet, et fortem facit; adoles- 
centem maxime erubescere ceruimus quum amatrix eum turpe quid 
committentem ostendit. 

* Plutarch, Amator. dial. 


Page 173 

1 Si ^uo pacto fieri civitas aut exercitus posset partim ex his qui amant, 
partim ex his, etc. 

■ Angerianus. * Faerie Queene, lib. 4, cant. 2. 

* Zenod. Proverb, cont. 6. * Plat. Conviv. 

* Lib. 3 de aulico. Non dubito quin is qui talem exercitum haberet, 
totius orbis statim victor esset, nisi forte cum aliquo exercitu confligendum 
esset in quo omnes amatores essent. 

’ Hyginus de cane et lepore coelesti, et Decimator. 

* Vix did potest quantam inde audadam assumerent Hispani, inde 
pauci infinitas Maurorum copias superarunt. 
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Page 174 

> Ub. 5 de legibus. 

■ Spenser’s Faerie Queene, book 3, cant. 8. 

* Hyginus, lib. 2. * Aratus in Phsnom. • Vlrg. 

* Hanc ubi conspicatus est Cymon, baculo innixus, immobilis stetit, 
et mirabundus, etc. 


Page 175 

^ Plautus, Casina, Act. 2, sc. 4. ■ Plautus. j 

■ Ovid, Met. 2. * Ovid. Met. 4. • Virgj iEn. i. 

Page 176 \ 

1 [Severus.] ■ Ovid. Met. 13. * Virg. Eel. 2. \ 

* Epist. An uxor Uterato sit ducenda. Noctes insomnes trad\icend£, 
literis renunciandum, saepe gemendum, nonnunquam et illacnrr^andum 
sorti et conditioni tus. videndum ques vestes, quls cultus te deceit, quis 
in usu sit, utrum latus barbae, etc. Cum cura loquendum, inced^dum, 
bibendum et cum cura insaniendum. 

Page 177 

* Mart. Epig. 8. ■ Chil. 4, cent. 5, prov. 16. 

■ Martianus Capella, lib. 1 de nupt. Philol. Jam ilium sentio amore 
teneri, ejusque studio plures habere comparatas in famulitio disciplinas, etc. 

* Lib. ^ de aulico. Quis choreis insudaret, nisi feminarum causa? 
Quis musics tan tarn navaret operam nisi quod illius dulcedine perraulcere 
speret? Quis tot carmina componeret, nisi ut inde afiectus suos in 
mulieres explicaret? 

* Craterem nectaris ever tit saltans apud deos, qui in terram cadens, 
rosam prius albam rubore infecit. 

* Puellas choreantes circa juvenilem Cupidinis statuam fecit. — Philos trat. 
Imag. lib. 3, de statuis. Exercitium amori aptissimum. 

Page 178 

‘ Lib. 6 Met. * Tom. 4. 

^ Komman. de cur. mort. part. 5, cap. 28. Sat. puellse dormienti insul- 
tantium, etc, * View of France. 

*Vita ejus. Puellai amore septuagenarius senex usque ad insaniam 
correptus, multis liberis susceptis: multi non sine pudore conspexerunt 
senem et philosophum podagricum, non sine risu saltantem ad tibix modos. 

* Anacreon, Carm. 31. 


Page 179 

* Joach. Bellius, Epig. 

*De tacitumo loquacem facit, et de verecundo offidosum reddit, de 
negligente industrium, de socorde impigrum. 

* Gellius, lib. i, cap, 8. Pretium noctis centum sestertia. 

* Josephus, Antiq. Jud. lib. 18, cap. 4. 

* Ipsi enim volunt suarum amasiarum pulchritudinis prxcones ac testes 
esse, eas laudibus, et cantilenis et versibus exomare, ut auro statuas, ut 
memorentur, et ab omnibus admirentur. 

Page 180 

* Tom. 2, Ant. Dialogo. * Fl<«^ Hist. fol. 298. 

* Per totum annum cantarunt, pluvia super illos non neddit; non 
fdras, non calor, non sitis, nec lassitude illos affecit, etc. 

* His eorum nomina inscribuntur de quibus qusmnt. 
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Page 18 i 

> Huic munditias, ornatum, leporem, delicias, ludos, elegantiam, omnem 
denique vitae suavitatem debemus. 

* Hyginus, cap. 272. ■ E Graco. * Angerianus. 

* Frarisus, lib. 3 de symbolis. Qui primus symboTum excogitavit voluit 
nimirum hac ratione implicatum animum evolvere, eumque vel domina 
vel aliis mtuentibus ostendere. 

* Lib. 4, tit. II, de prin. instit. 

’ Plin. lib. 35, cap. 12. ■ GerbelJus^ lib. 6 descript. Gr. 

Page 182 

' Lib. 4, num. 102, Sylva nuptialis. Poet® non inveniunt fabulas, 
aut versus laudatos faciunt, nisi qui ab amore fuerint excitati. 

* Martial, Ep. 73, lib. 9. * Virg. Eclog. 4. 

Page 183 

’ Teneris arboribus amicarum nomina inscribentes ut simul crescant. 
— H®dus. 

* S[amuel] R[owlands], 1600. ■ Lib. 13, cap. Deipnosophist. 

* See Putcan. Epist. 33, de sua Margareta, Beroaldus, etc. 

‘ Hen. Steph. Apol. pro Herod. 

Page 184 

* Tully, Oral. 3 Verr. ■ Esther v, 6. ■ Matt, xiv, 7. 

* Gravissimis regni negotils nihil sine amasi® su® consensu fecit, om- 
nesque actiones suas scortillo communicavit, etc. — Nich. Bellus, discurs. 26 
de amat. 

‘ Amoris famulus omnem scientiam dilHtetur, amandi tamen se scientist 
simum doctorem apioscit. • Serm. 8. 

’ Quis horum scribere inolestias potest, nisi qui et is aliquantum insanit? 

* Lib. X de contemnendis amoribus. Opinor hac de re neminem aut 
disceptare recte posse aut judicare qui non in ea versa tur, aut magnum 
fecent periculum. 


Page 185 

’ Semper moritur, nunquam mortuus est qui amat. — Mn. Sylv. 

* Euryal. ep. ad Lucretiam, apud ^Eneam Sylvium. Rogas ut amare 
desistam? roga monies ut in planum deveniant, ut fontes dumina repetant; 
tarn possum te non amare ac suum Phcpbus relinquere cursum. 

• Buchanan, Syl. ‘ Propcrt. lib. 2, Eleg. i. 

* Est orcus ilia vis, est immedicabilis, est rabies insana. * Lib. 2. 

Page 186 

* Virg. Eel. 10. * R[obert] Tfofte]. 

■ Q'ui quidem amor utrosque et totam iEgyptum extremis calami tatibus 
involvit. • Plautus. 

® Ut corpus pondere, .sic animus amore pr®cipitatur. — Austin, lib. 2 
de Civ. Dei, cap. 28. 

• Dial, Hinc oritur poeniteutia, desperatio, et non vident ingenium se 
cum re simul amisisse. 

^ Idem Savonarola, et plures alii, etc. Rabidam facturus Orexin.— Juven. 

• Cap. de Heroico Amore. H®c passio durans sanguinern torridum et 

atrabiliarum reddit; hie vero ad cerebrum delatus insaniam parat, vigilia 
et crebro deriderio exsiccans. • Virg. Eel. 2. 
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Insani fiunt aut sibi Ipsis desperantes mortem aSenint. Languentes 
cito mortem aut maniam patiuntur. Calcagninus. 

Lucian, Imag. So for Lucian's mistress, all that saw her and could 
not enjoy her, ran mad or hanged themselves. 

Page 187 

’ Musaus. • Ovid. Met. 10. ■ Anacreon. 

* i^neas Sylvius. Ad ejus decessum nunquam visa LacreUa ridere, 

nullis facetiis, jocis, nuUo gaudio potuit ad Istitiam renovarii mox in 
segritudlnem incidit, et sic brevi contabuit. ' 

‘ Pausanias, Achaicis, lib. 7, 

' Megarensis amore flagians. — Lucian, tom. 4. 

Page 188 

^ Furibundus putavit se videre imaginem puellae, et coram loqi^i blan- 
diens illi, etc. * Juvenis Hebrajus. 

* Juvenis medicinae operam dans doctoris hliam deperibat, etc. 

* Gotardus Arthus Gallobelgicus. Nund. vernal. 1615, collum novacula 
aperuit, et inde expiravit. 

* Cum renuente parente utroqiie et ipsa virgine frui non posset, ipsum 

et ipsam interfecit, hoc a magistratu petens, ut in eodem sepulchre sepeliri 
possent. ® Poocaccio. 

’ Sedes eorum qui pro amoris impatientia pereunt. — Virg. 6 ^Eneid. 

* Sail., Val. Max. • Sabd. lib. 3, En. 6. 

Curtius, lib. 5. 

“ Chalcocoudylas de reb. Tuscicis, lib. 9. Nerei uxor Athenarura 
domina, etc. 

^Nicephorus Greg. Hist, lib. 8. Uxorem occidit, liberos et Michaelem 
dlium videre abhorruit. Thessalonics amore captus pronotarii hlis, etc. 

Page 189 

' Parthenius, Erot. lib. cap. 5. 

* Idem, cap. 21. Gubernatoris filia Achillis amore capta civitatem 
prodidit. 

* Idem, cap. 9. • Virg. iEn. 6. 

* Otium nauiragium castitatis. — Austm. 

Page iqo 

* Buchanan, Hendecasyl. * Ovid. Remed. 

* Cap. 16. Circa res arduas exercen. 

* Part 2, cap. 23, Reg. San. His, prseter horam somni, nulla per otium 
transeat. 

* Hor. lib. I, epist. a. • Seneca. 

Page 191 

' Tract. 16, cap. 18. Ssepe nuda came cilicium portent tempore frigido 
sine caligis, et nudis pedibus incedant, in pane et aqua jejuneiit, ssepius 
se verberibus csdant, etc. 

* D«emonibus referta sunt corpora nostr^ illorum praecipue qui delicatis 
vescuntureduliis, advolitant, et corporibus inherent; hanc ob rem jejunium 
impendio probatur ad pudicitiam. 

* Victus sit attenuatus, balnei frequens usus et sudationes; cold baths, 
not hot, saith Magninus, part. 3, cap. 23, to dive over head and ears in a 
cold river, etc. 

* Ser. de gula. Fames arnica virginitati est, inimica lascivise ; saturitas 
vero castitatem perdit, et nutrit iUecebras. 


’ Ovid. ^^et. 
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* Vita HilarioniSi lib. 3, epist* Cum tentasset eum daemon titiUatione 
inter cstera, Ego inquit, aselle, ad corpus suum, faciam, etc. 

■ Strabo, lib. 15 Geog. Sub pellibus cubant, etc. 

’ Cap. 2, part. 2. Si sit juvenis, et non vvilt obcedire, flagelletur fre- 
quenter et fortiter, dum incipiat foetere. 

® Laertius, lib. 6, cap. 5. Amori medetur fames; sin aliter, tempus; 
sin non hoc, laqueus. 

* Vina parant animos Veneri, etc. 2 de Legibus. 

Page 192 

'Non minus si vinum bibissent ac si adulteiium admisissent. — Gellius, 
lib. 10, c^. 23. 

* Reg. San. part. 3, cap. 23. Mirabilem vim habet. 

* Cum muliere aliqua gratiosa sxpe coire erit utilissimum. Idem 

Laurentius, cap. xi. * Hor. 

Page 193 

‘ Cap. 29 de morb. cereb. 

® Beroaldus, Orat. de amore. 

* Amatori, cujus est pro impotentia mens amota, opus est ut paulatim 
animus velut a peregrinatione domum revocetur per musicam, convivia, 
etc., per aucupium, fabulas, et festivas narrationes, labore usque ad 
sudorem, etc. 

* Cajlestinae Act. 2, Barthio interpret. 

® Cap de Ilishi. Multus hoc affectu sanat cantilena, Istitia, musica; et 
quidam sunt quos bsc angent. 

' This author came to my bands since the third edition of this book. 

Page 194 

' Cent. 3, curat. 56. Syrupo helleborato et aliis quae ad atram bilem 
pertinent. 

* Purgetur si ejus dispositio venerit ad adust, humoris, et phlebotomizetur. 

■ Amantiura morbus ut pruritus solvitur, venae sectione et cucurbitulis. 

* Cura a venae sectione per aures, unde semper stenles. 

Page 195 

' Seneca. 

® Cum in mulierem incident, quae cum forma morum suavitatem con- 
junctam habet, et jam oculos peisenserit formae ad se imaginem cum 
aviditate quadam rapere cum eadem, etc. 

» Ovid, Rem. ® iEneas Sylvius. * Plautus, Cxirculio. 

Page 196 

'Tom. 2, lib. 4, cap. to, Syntag. med. arc. mira. Vitentur oscula, 
tactus, sermo, et scripta impudica, literae, etc. 

* Lib. de singul, cler. 

® admirabilem splendorem dedinet, gratiam, scintillas, amabiles 
risus, gestus suavissimos, etc. 

* Lipsius, Hort. leg. lib. 3, antiq. lec. 

' Lib. 3 de vit. ccslitus compar. cap. 6. 

* Lucretius. ^ Lib. 4, eleg. 21, 

* Job xxxi. Pepigi foedus cum oculis meis ne cogitaiem de virgine. 

■ Dial. 3, de contemptu mundi. Nihil facilius recrudescit quam amor; 
ut pompa visa renovat ambitionem, auri species avaiitiam, spectata cor- 
polls forma incendit luxuriam. 

'® Seneca, Cont. lib. 2, cont. 9. 
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‘ Ovid- 


Page 197 


■Met. 7. Ut solet a ventis alimenta assumere, quaeque Parva sub 
inducta latuit scintilla favilla, Crescere et in veteres agitata resurgere 
fiammas. 

* Eustathii lib. 3. Aspectus amorem incendit, ut marcescentem in 
palea i^em ventus; ardebam interea majore concepto incendio. 

■ Heliodorus, lib. 4. Inflammat mentem novus aspectus, perinde ac 

gnis materiee admotus. Chariclea, etc. I 

■ Epist. 16, lib. 2. ■ Epist. lib. 2. J 

^ Ci^tius, lib. 3. Cum uxorem Darli laudatam audivisseli tantum 
cupiditati suae fraenum injecit, ut illam vix vellet intueri. \ 

■ Cyropifidia. Cum Pantheae formam evexisset Araspes, tanm magis, 

inquit Cyrus, abstinere oportet, quanto pulchrior est. I 

1 

Page igd \ 

' Livius. Cum earn regulo cuidam desponsatam audivisset, muberibus 
cumulatam remisit. 

* Ep. 39, lib. 7. 

■ Et ea loqui posset quae soli amatores loqui solent. 

* Platonis Convivio. 

■ Heliodorus, lib. 4. Expertem esse amoris beatitude est; at quum 
captus sis, ad moderationem revocare animum prudentia singularis. 

■ Lucretius, lib. 4. 

' Hsedus, lib. i, de amor, con tern. 


Page 199 

' Loci mutatione tanquam non convalescens curandus est. 

■ Amorum lib. 2. 

■ Quisquis amat, loca nota nocent; dies agritudinem adimit, absentia 
delet. Ire libet procul hinc patriaque relinquere fines. — Ovid. 

* Lib. 3, eleg. 20. 

■ Lib. z Socrat. Memor. Tibi, O Critobule, consulo ut integrum annum 
absis, etc. 

■ Proximum est ut esurias; 2, ut moram temporis opponas; 3, ut locum 
mutes; 4, ut de laqueo cogites. 

7 Philostratus de vita Sophistarum. 


Page 200 

* Virg. Mn. 6. ■ Buchanan. 

■ Annuncientur valde tristia, ut major tristitia possit minorem obfuscate. 

* Aut quod sit factus senescallus, aut habeat honorem magnum. 


Page 201 

* Adolescens Graecus erat in iEgypti ccenobio qui nulla opms magni- 
tudine, nulla persuasione flammam poterat sedare: monasterii pater hac 
arte servavit. Imperat cuidam e sociis, etc. Flebat ille, omnes adversa- 
bantur; solus pater callide opponere, ne abundantia tristitiae absorberetur; 
quid multa? hoc invento curatus est, et a cogitationibus prisUnis avocatus. 
■Tom. 4- *Ter. 

■Hypatia Alexandrina quendam se adamantem prolatis muliebribus 
pannis, et in eum conjectis ab amoris insania laboravit.*-Suidas et 
Eunapius. 
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Page 202 

' Savonarola, reg. 5. * Virg. Ed. 3. 

* Distributio amoris fiat in plures, ad plures arnicas animum ^plicet. 

* Ovid. * Hyginus, fab. 43. • Petronius. 

’ Lib. de salt. 

* £ theatro egressus hilaris, ac si pharmacum oblivionis bibisset. 

* Mus in cista natus, etc. 


Page 203 

^ In quern e specu subteiraneo modicum lucis illabitur. 

* Deplorabant eorum miseriam qui subterraneis illis locis vitam degun. 

■ Tatius, lib. 6. * Anstaenetus, Epist. 4. 

* Calcagninus, Did. Galat. Mox aliam praetulit, aliam prslatunis 
quam primum occasio arriserit. 

* Epist. lib. 2, 16. Philosophi ssculi veterem amorem novo, quasi 
clavum clavo repellere, quod et Assuero regi septem prindpes Persarum 
fecere, ut Vasthi regins desiderium amore compensarent. 

» Ovid. 


Page 204 

^ Lugubri veste indutus, consolationes non admisit, donee Cassar ex 
ducali sanguine, formosam virginem matrimonio conjunxi. — >Eneas 
Sylvius, Hist, de Euryalo et Lucretia. 

■ Ter. ■ Virg. Ed. 2 . • Lib. de beat. vit. cap. 14. 

Page 205 

^ Longo usu dicimus, longa desuetudine dediscendum est. — Petrarch, 
Epist. lib. 5, 8. 

’ Tom. 4, Dial, meretr. Fortasse etiam ipsa ad amorem istum nonnihil 
contulero. 

■ Quid enim meretrix nisi juventutis expilatrix, virorum rapina seu 
mors; patrimonii devoratrix, honoris pernicies, pabulum diaboli, janua 
mortis, infemi supplementum ? 

* Sanguinem hominum sorbent. 

® Contemplatione Idiotae, cap. 34. Discrimen vitas, mors blanda. mel 
felleum, dulce venenum, pernicies delicata, malum spontaneum, etc. 

* Pomoboscodidasc. dial. Ital. Gula, ira, invidia, superbia, sacrilegla, 
latrocinia, csedes, eo die nata sunt, quo primum meretrix professionem 
fecit. Superbia major quam opulenti rustic!, invidia quam luis venereae, 
inimicitia nocentior melancholia, avaritia in immensum profunda. 

^ Qualis extra sum vides, quails intra novit Deus. 

Page 206 

^ Virg. * Tom. 2, in Votis. Calvus cum sis, nasum habeas simum, etc. 

Page 207 

^ Petronius. * Ovid. * In Catharticis, lib. 2. 

* SI ferveat deformis, ecce formosa est; si frigeat formosa, jam sis 
informis. — Th. Morus, Epigram. 

Page 208 

> Amorum dial. tom. 4. Si quis ad auroram contempletur multas 
mulieres a nocte lecto surgentes, turpiores putabit esse bestiis. 

* Hugo, de daustro animae, lib. i, cap. i. 

* Hist. nat. 11, cap. 35. A fly that hath golden wings but a poisoned 

body. * Buchanan, HendecasyL 

* Apol. pro Raim. Seb. • Ovid, Rem. 
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Page 209 

^ Post unam noctem Incertum unde ofiensam ceplt^ propter foetentem 
ejus spiritum alii dicunt, vel latentem fcsditatem repudiavit, rem faciens 
plane illicitam, et regiae persona multum indecoram. 

* Hall and Grafton belike. 

’ Juvenal. * Martial. * Hor. Ode 13, lib. 4. 

* TuUy in Catilinam. Loechaus. 

■ Qualis fuit Venus cum iuit virgo, balsamum spirans, etc. 

Page 210 ! 

' Seneca. * Seneca, Hippol. \ 

' Camerarius, Emb. 68, cent, i Flos omnium pulcherrimis statim 
languescit, forma typus. ' 

* Bernar. Baubusius, £p. Lib. 4- \ 

* Pausanias, Lacon. lib. 3. Uzorem duxit Sparta mulierum ^mnium 
post Helenam formosissimam, at ob mores omnium turpissimam. ^ 

' Epist. 76. Gladium bonum dices, non cui deauratus est balteps, nec 
cui vagina gemmis distinguitur, sed cui ad secandum subtilis ahies et 
mucTO munimentum omne ruptunis. 

’ Pulchritude corporis, temporis et morbi ludibrium. — Orat. 2. 

' Florum mutabilitate fugacior, nec sua natura formosas facit, sed 
spectantium inhrmitas. 

* Epist. 1 1 . Quem ego depereo juvenis mihi pulcbeinmus videtur ; 
sed forsan amore percita de amore non recte judico. 

Luc. Brugensis. 

Page 21 i 

^ Idem. * Bebelius adagiis Ger. * Petron. Cat. 

* [Proverbial for *'care has come upon her.”] 

Page 212 

‘ M. Drayton. * Senec. Act. 2 , Here. CEtaus. 

* Vides venustam mulierem, fulgidum habentem oculum, vultu hilari, 
coruscantem eximium quendam aspectum et decorum prae se ferentem, 
urentem mentem tuam, et concupiscentiam agentem; cogita terram esse id 
quod amas, et quod admiraris stercus, et quod te urit, etc., cogita illam jam 
senescere, jam rugosam cavis genis, agrotam; tantis sordibus intus plena 
est, pituita, stercore; reputa qmd intra nares, oculos, cerebrum gestat, 
quas sordes, etc. 

Page 213 

* Subtil. 13. * Cardan, SubtiL lib. 13. 

Page 214 

^ Lib. de contem. amoribus. Earum mendas volvant animo, sape 
ante oculos constituant, sape damnent. 

* In Deliciis. 

” Quum amator annulum se arnica optaret, ut ejus amplexu frui posset, 
etc., O te miscrum, ait annulus, si meas vices obires, videres, audires, etc., 
nihil non odio dignum observares. 

Page 215 

' Lcechaus. ‘ See our English Tatius, lib. 1. 

* Chaucer, in Romaunt of the Rose. 

* Qui se facUem in amore probarit, hanc succendito. At qui succendat, 
ad hunc diem repertus nemo.— Calcagninus. 

* Ariosto. • Hor. 

^ [The description of Viraginia, or Virago-land, in Hall’s Mundus Alter 
et Idem.] 
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Page 216 

> Christoph. Fonseca. • Encom. Demosthcn. 

■ Febris nectica uxor, et non nisi morte avellenda. 

*Synesius. Libros ego liberos genui; Lipsius, Antiq. lect. lib. 

Page 217 

» Plautus, Asin. Act. i. * Senec. in Hercul. 

■ Seneca. * Amator. Emblem. 


Page 218 

^ [To wear yellow hose - to be jealous.] 

® De rebus Hibemicis, lib. 3. 

> Gernniea pocula, argentea vasa, cxlata candelabra, aurea, etc. Con- 
chileata aulaca, buccinarum clangorem, tibiarum cantum, et symphonia 
sua vita tern, majestatemque principis coronati cum vidissent sella 
deaura ta, etc. 

• Eubulus, in Chrysilla. Athenaus, Deipnosophist. lib. 13, cap. 3. 

Page 219 

1 Translated by my brother, Ralph Burton. 

•Juvenal. ’ Ha;c in speciem dicta cave ut credas. 

• Bachelors always are the bravest men. — Bacon. Seek eternity in 
memory, not in posterity, like Epaminoiidas, that instead of children, 
left two great vie tones behind him, which he called his two daughters. 

B Ecclus. XXV, I. • Euripides, Androm. 

’ Aihus Verus, imperator. Spar, vita ejus. ■ Hor. 

Page 220 

» Quod licet, ingratum est. ^ j ■ . , v 

• b'or better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, etc., 
'tis durus serino [a hard saying] to a sensual man. 

** Ter. Act. i, sc. 2, Eunuch. 

« Lucian, tom. 4. Neque cum una aliqua rem habere contentus forem. 

•Juvenal. • Lib. 28. 

Page 221 

1 Camerar. 82, cent, 3. * Simonides. 

• Children make misfortunes more bitter.— Bacon. 

• Heinsius, Epist. Primerio. Nihil miscrius quam procrcare liberos ad 
quos nihil ex haereditate tua pervenire videas prater famem et sitim. 

^ * Chris. Konseca. * Liberi sibi carcinomata. 

• Melius fuerat eos sine liberis discessisse. 


Page 222 

iLemnius cap. 6, lib. i. Si morosa, si non in omnibus obsequaris, 
omnia impacata in adibus, omnia sursum misceri videas, multa tempes- 

tales, etc. , ^ 1 

» Lib. 2, numer. loi, Sylv. nup. • Juvenal. 

•Tom. 4, Amores. Omnem mariti opulentiam profundet, totam 
Arabi.nm capillis redolens. 

• Idem, et quis sana mentis sustmere queat, etc. 

• Subedit ancillas quod uxor ejus deformior esset. 

» Sviv. nup. I. 2, num. 25. Dives inducit tempestatem, pauper curam; 
ducens viduam se inducit in laqueum. 

• Sic quisque dicit, alteram ducit tamen. 
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Page 223 

' The male falcon (tassel, tercel, or tiercel) is smaller than the female.] 
'Si dotata erit, imperiosa, continuoque viro inequitare conabitur. — 
Petrarch. 

' If a woman nourish her husband, she is angry and impudent, and full 
of reproach. — Ecclus. xxv, 22. Scilicet uxori nubere nolo meaa. 

* Plautus, Mil. Glor. Act. 3, sc. i. 

' Stobsus, Ser. 66; Alex. ab. Alexand. lib. 4, cap. 8. 

• [Thales.] j 

’ They shall attend the Lamb in heaven, because they were not defiled 
with women. — Apoc, xiv, 4. 


Page 224 

* Nupti® replent terram, virginitas Paradisum. — Hierome. . 

* Daphne in laurum semper virentem, immortalem docet gloriapi para- 

tam virginibus pudicitiam servantibus. \ 

■ Catul. Car. nuptial!. 

' [Ben Jonson*s translation in The Barriers.] 

* Diet, salut. cap. 22. Pulcherrimum scrtum infiniti pretii, gemma, et 

pictura speciosa. ' Mart. 

Page 225 

' Lib. 24. Qua obsequiorum diversitate colantur homines sine liberis. 

* Hunc alii ad ccenam invitant, prmceps huic famulatur, oratores gratis 
patrocinantur. — lib. de amore prolis. 

■ Anna!, ii. * De benefic. 6, 38. 

* E Graeco. 

Page 226 

’ Ter. Adelph. 

' Itineraria in Psalmos, instnictione ad lectorem. 

' Bruson. lib. 7, cap. 22. Si uxor deesset, nihil mihi ad summam felici- 
tatem defuisset. 

' Extinguitur virilitas ex incantamcntorum maleficiis; nec^ue enim 
fabula est, nonnulli reperti sunt, qui ex veneficiis amore privaU sunt, ut 
ex multis historiis patet. 


Page 227 

' Curat omnes morbos, phthises, hydropes et oculorum morbos, et febre 
quartana laborantes et amore captos, miris artibus eos demulcet. 

' [The Leucadian Rock. Cape l^cado, in the island of Leucadia or 
Santa Maura.] 

■ The moral is, vehement fear expels love. * Catullus. 

' Quiim Junonem deperiret Jupiter impotenter, ibi solitus lavare, etc. 

' Menander. ^ Ovid. Ep. 21. 


Page 228 

' Apud antic^uos amor Lethes olim fuit; is ardentes faces In profluentem 
inclinabat; bujus statua Veneris Erycin® templo visebatur, quo amantes 
confluebant, qui amics memoriam deponere volebant. 

' Lib. xo. Vota ei nuncupant amatores, multis de causis, sed imprimis 
vidu® mulieres, ut sibi alteras a dea nuptias exposcant. 

* Rbodiginus, Ant. lect. lib. 16, cap. 25, calls it Selenus. Omni amore 
liberat. 

* [Publius Syrus] • Cupido crudfizus : lepidum poema. 

' Cap. 19 de morb. cerebri. 
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Page 229 

* Patiens potiatur re amata, si possit, optima cura. — Cap 16, in 
9 Rhasis. 

■ Si nihil aliud, nuptlae et copulatio cum ea. 

* Petronius, Catal. 

* Cap. de Ilishi. Non invenitur cura, nisi regimen connexionis inter 
eos, secundum modum promissionis, et legis, et sic vidimus ad camem 
restitutum, qui jam venerat ad arefactionem ; evanuit cura postquam 
sensit, etc. 

* Fama est melancholicum quendam ex amore insanabiliter se habentemf 
ubi puellae se conjunxisset, restitutum, etc. 

•Jovian. Pontanus, Basi. lib. i. 


Page 230 

' Speed’s Hist, e MS. Ber. Andreaj. 

• Lucretia in Cxlestina, Act. 19, Barthio interpret. 

=• Virg. 4 iEn. 

• [Roofing-slates were called, according to their sizes. Ladies, Countesses, 
Duchesses, Queens, etc.] 

Page 231 

Grajco Moschi. •Ovid. Met. i. 

• Pausanias, Achaicis, lib. 7. Perdite aniabat Callirhoen virginem, et 
quanto erat Coresi amor vehementior, tanto erat puellce animus ab ejus 
amore alienior. 

• Virg. 6 iEn. • Erasmus, Eel. Galatea. 

• Angenanus, Erotopaegnion. ’ Virg. • Loechaeus. 

Page 232 

‘ Ovid, Met. i. • Erot. lib. 2, • T. H. 

Page 233 

• Virg. 4 JEn. ■ Metamor. 3. • Fracas torius. Dial, de anim. 

Page 234 

‘ Dial. Am. * Ausonius. * Ovid. Met. 

Page 235 

• Horn. 5, in i Epist. Thess. cap. 4, ver. i. ■ Ter. 


• Ter. Heaut. seen. ult. 

• Plebeius et nobilis ambiebant puellam, puell® certamen in partes 
venit, etc. 

• Apuleins, Apol. ‘ Gen. xxvi. 

® Non peccat veiiialiter qui mulierem ducit ob pulchritudinem. 

• Lib. 6 de leg. Ex usu reipub. est ut in nuptiis juvenes neque pauperum 
atfinitatem fugiant, neque divitum sectentur. 

’ Philost. ep. Quoniam pauper sum, idcirco contemptior et abjectior 
tibi videar? Amor ipse nudus est, gratia) et astra; Hercules pelle leonina 
indutus. 

Page 237 

• Tuvenal. * Lib. 2, ep. 7. 

• Ejulans inquit, non mentem una addixit mihi fortuna servitute. 

• De repub. cap. de period, rerumpub. 

• Com. in Car. Chron. • Plin. in Paneg. * Declam. 306. 

in — Q 888 
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NOTES 


Page 238 

I Puellis imprimis nulla danda occasio lapsus. — Lemn. lib. z, 54, de vit. 
instit. 

■ See more, part, i, sec. 2, mem. 2, subs. 4. 

’ Kill a excedens annum 25 potest inscio patre nubere, licet indignus sit 
maritus, et eum cogere ad congrue dotandum. 

* Ne appetentiae procacioris reputetur auctor. 

* Expetita enim magis debet videri a viro quam ipsa virum exbetissc. 

* Mulier apud nos 24 annorum vetula est et projectitia. ‘ 

■ Comoed. Lysistrat. And. Divo interpr. 

' Ausonius, Idyll. 14. 


Page 239 

‘ Idem. * Catullus. 

* Translated by Mr. B. Jonson. 

* Horn. 5 in I Thess. cap. 4, i, 

* Plautus. • Ovid. 

* Epist. 12, lib. 2. Eligit conjugem pauperem, indotatam, et subito 
deamavit, ex commiseratione ejus inopis. 

Page 240 

’ Virg. Mti. 

* Fabius Pictor. Amor ipse conjunxit populos, etc. 

‘ Lipsius, Polit.; Sebast. Mayer. Select, sect, i, cap. 13. 

Page 241 

' Mayerus, Select, sect, i, cap. 14, et >Elian. lib. 13, cap. 33. Cum 
famuls lavantis vestes incuriosius custodirent, etc.; mandavit per univer- 
sam iEgyptum ut femina quxreretur, cujus is calceus esset; eamque sic 
inventam in matrimonium accepit. 

* Paiisanias, lib. 3, de Laconicis. Dimisit qui nunciarunt, etc., optionera 
puellis dedit, ut earum quaelibet eum sibi virum deligeret, cujus maxime 
esset forma complacita. 

* Illius conjugium abominabitur. 

* Socero quinque circiter annos natu minor. 

Page 242 

' Vit. Galeat. Secundi. 

* Apuleius, in Catal. Nobis cupido velle dat, posse abnegat. 

“ Anacreon, 56. 


Page 243 

' ContinentisD donum ex fide postulet quia certum sit eum vocari ad 
ccelibatum cui demis, etc. 

* Acts xvi, 7. * Rom. i, 13. • Prasfix. gen. Leovitii. 

Page 244 

* Idem Wolfius, dial. 

* That is, make the best of it, and take his lot as it falls. 

■ Ovid, Met. i. * Mercurialis de Priapismo. 

* Memorabile quod Ulricus epistola refert Gregorium quum ex piscina 
quadam allata plus quam sex mille infantum capita vidisset, ingemuisse 
et decretum de coelibatu tantam casdis causam confessus, condigno illud 
poenitentias fructu purgasse. — Kemnisius ex Condi. Trident, part. 3, de 
cmlibatu sacerdotum. 
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Page 245 

• Si nubat, quam si domi concubinam alat. 

• Alphonsus Cicaonius, lib. de gest. pontificum. 

■ Cum medici suaderent ut aut nuberet aut coitu uteretur, sic marteui 
vitari posse, mortem potius intrepidus expectavit, etc. 

• Epist. 30. • Vide vxtam ejus edit. 1623, by Dr, T. James. 

Page 246 

1 Lydgate, in Chaucer’s Flower of Curtesie. 

• ’Tis not multitude but idleness which causeth beggary. 

® Or to set them awork, and bring them up in some honest trades. 

‘ [An allegory in praise of Newfoundland, by Sir William Vaughan, who 
founded a Welsh colony there.] 

6 Dion Cassius, lib. 56. • Sardus, Duxtor&us. 

’ Claude Albaville, in his History of the Frenchmen to the Isle of 
Maragnan, an 1614. 

• Kara quidem dea tu es, o castitas, in his terris, nec facile perfecta, 
rarius perpetua; cogi nonnunquam potes, ob natur® defectum, vel si 
disciplina pervaserit, censura compresserit. 

Page 247 

^ Peregrin. Hierosol. 

’ Plutarch, vita ejus. Adolesccntise medio constitutus. 

> Ancillas duas egregia forma et aetatis flore. 

‘ Alex. ab. Alex. lib. 4, cap. 8. 

‘ Tres hlii patrem ab excubiis, quinque ab omnibus ofhciis liberabant. 

• Nic. Hill, Epic, philos. 

’ Pracepto pnmo, cogatur nubere aut mulctetur et pecunia templo 
Junonis dedice tur et publics fiat. 

• Consol. 3, pros. 7. 


Page 248 

* Qui se capistro matrimonii alligari non patiuntur. — Lenm. lib. 4, 13, de 
occult, nat. Abhorrent multi a matrimonio, ne morosam, querulam, 
acerbam, amaraiu uxorem perferre cogantur. 

* Seneca, Hippol. 

^ Ccelebs eniin vixerat nec ad uxorem ducendam unquam mduci potuit 

* ^neca, Hippol. * Hor, 

* yEneas Sylvius, de dictis Sigismundi; Heinsius Primeiio. 

Page 249 

^ Habeo uxorem ex animi sententia, Camillam Paleotti jurisconsulti 
fiiiam. 

‘ Legentibus et meditantibus candelas et candelabrum tenuerunt. 

‘ Hor. * Ovid. • Aphranius. 

Pace 250 

* Loecbseus. * Bacon’s Essays. * Euripides. 

* Cum juzta mare agrum coleret. 

Page 251 

' Omnis »-ntm miserias immemorem, conjugalis^ amor eim fecerat. 

* Non sine ingenti admiratione, tanta hominis caritate motus rex 
liberos esse jussit, etc. 

’ Qui vult vitare molestias, vitet mundum. 
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* T£ fid flioc, Tt fid Te^bv arep xpw^ 'A^pofiirijy; quid vita est quzsso quidve 
cst sine Cypride dulce ? — Mimnermus. 

‘ Erasmus. • E Stobao. ’ Menander. 

* Seneca, Hippol. • Lib. 3, num. 1, “ Hist. lib. 4. 

” Palingenius. « Bruson. lib. 7, cap. 23. 

Noli societatem habere, etc. 

Page 252 , 

^ Lib. I. cap. 6. Si, inquit, Quirites, sine uxore esse possemijis, omnes 
careremus; s^ quoniam sic est, saluti potius publics quam Voluptati 
consuJendum. \ 

’ Bcatum foret si liberos auro et argento mercari, etc. 

* Seneca, Hippol. 

* Gen. ii. Adjutorium simile, etc. 

Page 253 

‘ Ovid. 

Page 254 

^ Euripides. * E Graco, Valerius, lib. 7, cap. 7. 

■ Pervigilium Veneris e vetere poeta. 

* Domus non potest consistere sine uxore. — Nevisanus, lib. 2, num. 18. 

‘ Nemo in severissima Stoicorum farnilia qui non barbam quoque et 

superciliiim amplexibus uxoris submiserit, aut in ista parte a reliquis 
dissensent. — Heinsius Primerio. 

' Quid libentius homo masculus videre debet quam bellam uxorem ? 

Page 255 

' Chaucer. * Conclusio Theod. Prodromi 9 lib. Amor. • Ovid. 

* The conclusion of [the third book of] Chaucer’s poem of Troilus and 
Creseida. 

* [i.e. got out of danger. Proverbial.] 

* Epist. 4, lib. 2. Jucundiores multo et suaviores longe post molestas 
turbas amantium nuptis. 

’ Ohm meminisse juvabit. 

^ Quid expectatis, intus hunt nuptis, the music, guests, and all the 
good cheer is within. 

» Catullus. Catullus. 

“ J. Secundus, Sylvar. lib. Jam virgo thalamum subibit unde ne virgo 
redeat, marite, cura. 

Ecclus. xxxix. 14. 

Page 256 

* Gallieni Epithal. 

^ O noctem quater et quater beatam 1 

* Theocritus, Idyl. 18. 

* Erasmus, Epithal. P. iEgidii. 

* [Ibid.] Nec salient modo sed duo cahssima pectora indi.ssolubili 
mutus benevolenliae nodo copulent, ut nihil iinquam eos incedere possit 
irs vel taedii. Ilia perpetuo nihil audiat nisi, mea lux: ille vicissim nihil 
nisi, anime mi: atque huic jucunditati ne senectus detrahat, imo potius 
aliquid adaugeat. 

Page 257 

^ Kornmannus, de linea amoris. 

* Third book of Troilus and Creseid. 

* In his Oration of Jealousy, put out oy Fr. Sansovinus. 
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Page 258 

* Benedetto Varchi. 

• Exercitat. 317. Cum metuimus ne amat® rei exturbemur possessione. 

* Zelus de forma est invidentiaB species ne quis forma quam amamus 
fruatur. 

* 3 de anima. 

• 3 de anima. Tangimur zelotypia de pupillis, liberis carisque cur® 
nostr® concreditis, non de forma, sed ne male sit iis, aut ne nobis sibique 
parent ignominiam. 

• Plutarch. Seneca, in Here. Fur. • Exod. xx. 


Page 259 

* Lucan. 

* Danjpus, Aphoris. Polit. Semper metuunt ne eorum auctoritas 
minuatur. 

® Belli Neapol. lib. 5. 

* Dici non potest quam tenues et infirmas causas habent moeroris et 
suspicionis, et hie cst morb»is occultus, qui in famihis principum regnat. 

® Omnes ®mulos mterfecit. — Lampridms. 

« Constant. Agricult. lib. 10, cap. 5. Cypariss®, Eteoclis fili®, saltantes 
ad ®mulationem dearum, in puteum deraolit® sunt, sed terra miserata 
cupressos inde produxit. 

’ Ovid. Met. • Seneca. 


Page 260 

^ Quis autem camifex addictum supplicio crudelius afficiat, quam 
metus? Metus inquam mortis, infami®, cruciatus, sunt ill® ultrices 
fun® qu® tyrannos exagitant, etc. Multo acerbius sauciant et pungunt, 
quam crudeles domini servos vinctos fustibus ac tormentis exulcerare 
possunt. 

“ Lomcerus, tom. i Turc. hist. cap. 24. 

• Jovius, vita ejus. 

• Knolles; Busbequius; Sandys, fol. 52. 

® Nicephorus, lib. ii, cap. 45. Socrates, lib. 7, cap. 35. Neque Valens 
alicui pepercit qui Theo cognomine vocaretur. 

• Alexand, Gaguin. Muscov. hist, descrip, cap. 5. 

’ D. Fletcher. Timet omnes ne insidi® essent, 

• Herodian, lib. 7. Maximinus invisura se sentiens, quod ex infimo loco 
m tantam fortunam venisset moribus ac genere barbarus, metuens ne 
natalium obscuritas objiceretur, omnes Alexandri pr®clecessoris ministros 
ex aula ejecit, pluribus interfectis quod moesti essent ad mortem Alexandri, 
insidias inde metuens. 

• Lib. 8. Tanquam fer® solitudine vivebant, terxentes alios, timentes. 


Page 261 

^ Serres, fol. 56. 

*Neap. belli, lib. 5. Null! prorsus homini hdebat, omnes insidiari sibi 
putabat. 

• Camden’s Remains. • Mat. Paris. 

® R[obertl T[ofte]. notis in Blazon of Jealousy. 

• Daniel, in his Panegyric to the King. 

’ 3 de anima, cap. de zel. Animalia qu»dam zelotypia tanguntur, ut 
olores, columb®, galli, tauri, etc., ob metum communionis. 

• Seneca. 
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Page 262 

* Lib. 1 1 Cyneget. ■ Chaucer, in his Assembly of Fowls. 

* Aldrovandus. * Lib. 12. 

' Sibi timens circa res venereas, solitudines amat quo solus sola femina 
fruatur. 

* Crocodili zelotypi et uxorum amantissimi, etc. 

^ Qui dividit agrum communem; inde deducitur ad amantes. 

Page 263 

' Erasmus, chil. 1, cent. 9, adag. 99. \ 

'Ter. Eun. Act. i, sc. i. Manus nostrum omato verbis, ilium 
aemulum, quoad poteris, ab ea pellito. i 

* Pinus puella quondam fuit, etc. 

* Mars zelotypus Adonidem interfecit. 

Page 264 

* I Sam. i, 6. ■ R. T., Blazon of Jealousy. 

* Mulierum conditio misera ; nuUam hoiiestam credunt nisi domo con- 
clusa vivat. 

* Fynes Moryson. 

‘ Nomcn zelotypiae apud istos locum non habet. — Lib. 3, cap. 8. 

Page 265 

* Fynes Moryson, part. 3, cap. 2. * Busbequius, Sandys. 

* Prae amore et zelotypia saepius insaniunt. 

* Australes ne sacra quidem publica fieri patiuntur, nisi uterque sexus 
pariete medio dividatur: et quum in Angliam, inquit, legatjonis causa 
profectus essein, audivi Mendozam legatum Hispanianim dicentcm turpe 
esse viros et feminas in, etc. 


Page 266 

^ Idea. Mulieres praeterquam quod sunt infidae, suspicaces, inconstantes, 
insidiosae, simulatnces, supers titioss, et si potentes, intolerabiles, amore 
zelotypae supra modum. 

8 Ovid, 2 de arte amandi. 

» Bartello. • R. T. • R. T. 

' Lib. 2, num. 8. Mulier otiosa facile prssumitur luxuriosa, et sspe 
zelotypa. 

Page 267 

* Lib. 2, num. 4. 

* Quum omnibus infideles feminae, senibus infidelissimae. 

* Mimnermus. 

* Vix aliqua non impudica, et quam non suspectam merito quis habeat. 

* Lib. 5 o^e aur. asino. At ego misera patre meo seniorem maritum nacta 
sum, eundem cucurbits calviorcm et quovis puero pumiliorem, cunctam 
domum seris et catenis obditam custodlentem. 

* Chaloner. 


Page 268 

• Lib. 4, num. 80. ■ Ovid, 2 de art. amandi. 

• Every Man out of his Humoiu-. 

• Calcagninus, Apol. Tiberini ab uxorum partu earum vices subeunt, 
ut aves per vices incubant, etc. 

•Exiturus fascia uxoris pectus alligabat, nec momento praesentia ejus 
carere poterat, potumque non hauriebat nisi pragustatum labris ejus. 

• Chaloner. ’ Panegyr. Trajano, 
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Page 269 

' Ter. Adelph. Act. i, sc. i. 

■ Fab. Calvo Ravennate interprete. 

® Dura rediero domum meam habitabis, et licet cum parentibus habitet 
hac mea peregrinatione; earn tamen et ejus mores observabis uti absentia 
viri sui probe degat, nec alios viros cogitet aut quaerat. 

* Fernina semper custode eget qui se pudicam contineat; suapte enim 
natura nequitias insitas habet, quas nisi indies comprimat, ut arbores 
stolones ermttunt, etc. 

* Heinsius. 

• Uxor cujusdam nobilis quum debitum maritale sacro passionis hebdo- 
inada non obtineret, alterum adiit. 

’ Ne tribus pnoribus noctibus rem haberet cum ea, ut esset in pecoribus 
fortunatus, ab uxore morae impatiente, etc. 

Page 270 

* To tarn noctera bene et pudice nemini molestus dormiendo transegit; 
mane autem quum nullius conscius facinoris sibi esset, et inertise puderet, 
audisse se dicebat cum dolore calculi solere earn conflictari. Duo prascepta 
juris una nocLe expressit, neminem l<eserat et honeste vixerat, sed an 
suum cuique reddidisset, quaeri poterat. Mucius opinor et Trebatius hoc 
negassent. — Lib. i. 

■ Altenus loci emendationem serio optabat, quem corruptum esse ille 
non invcrut. 

* Such another tale is in Neander de Jocoseriis, his first tale. 

•Lib. 2, Ep. 3. Si pergit alienis negotiis operam dare sui negligens, 
erit alius nuhi orator qui rein nieam agat, 

• Ovid. Kara est concordia formae atque pudicitise. 

Page 271 

* Epist. * Quod strideret ejus calceamentum. 

• Hor. Epist. 15. • De re uxona, bb. i, cap. 5. 

• Cum steriles sunt, cx mutatione viri se putant concipere. 

Pace 272 

* Tibullus, Eleg. 6. * Wither’s Sat. 

• 3 de anima. Crescit ac decrescit zelotypia cum personis, locis, tern- 
poribus, negotiis. 

• MaruUus. * Tibullus, Epig. • Prov. ix, 17. 

Page 273 

* Propert. Eleg. 2. 

*Ovid., lib. 9 Met.; Pausanias; Strabo: Quum crevit imbribus hiemali- 
bus Deianirain suscipit, Herculem nando sequi jubet. 

* Lucian, tom. 4. * Plutarch. 

® Cap. V, 8, ® Seneca. ’ Lib. 2, cap, 33. 

Page 274 

» Petronius, Catal. * Suetonius. 

* Pontus Heuter, vita ejus. 

• [Lorenzo de’ Medici.] 

• Lib. 8 Flor. hist. Dux omnium optimus et sapientissimus, sed in re 
venerea prodigiosus. 

• Vita Castruccii. Idem uxores raaritis abalienavit. 

’ Sesellius, lib, 2 de Repub. Gallorum. Ita nunc apud infimos obtinuit 
hoc vitium, ut nullius fere pretii sit, et ignavus miles qui non in scortatione 
maxime excellat, et aduJterio. 
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Page 275 

* Virg. JEn. 4. ■ Epig. 9, lib. 4. 

* [A character in Jonson’s Every Man out of his Humour.] 

‘ Virg. jEn 4. • Secundus, Silv. 

® iEneas Sylvius. * Virg. iEn. 4. 

* £ Grsco Simonidis. 


Page 276 

^ Cont. 2, cap. 38, Oper. subcis. Mulieris liberius et familial-ius com- 
municantis cum omnibus licentia et immodestia, sinistri seimonis et 
suspicionis materiam viro praebet. \ 

■ Voces liberaj, oculorum colloquia, contractationes parum verecundaj, 
mot us immodici, etc. — Heinsius. 

Chaloner. 

* What IS here said is not prejudicial to honest women. 

® Lib. 28, st. 13. 


Page 277 

' Dial. amor. Pendet fallax et blanda circa oscula mariti, quern in 
cruce, si fieri posset, deosculari velit* illius vitara cariorem esse sua jure- 
jurando affirmat : quern certe non redimeret anima catelli si pnssot. 

“ Adeunt templum ut rem divmani audiant, ut ipsa? simulant, sed vel ut 
monachum fratrem, vel adultcrurn lingua, oculis, ad libulmem provorent. 

■ Lib. 4, nurn. 81. Ipsie sibi persuadent, quod adultenum cum principe 
vel cum priESule, non est pudor, nec peccatum. 

• Deum rogat, non pro salute mariti, filii, co^ati vota sascipit, sed pro 
reditu moechi si abest, pro valetudine lenonis si legrotet. 

• Tibullus. 

• Gotardus Arthus, descrip. Indiae Orient.; Linschoten. 

’ Garcias ab Horto, Hist. lib. 2, cap. 24, daturam herbam vocat et 
describit. Tam proclives sunt ad venerem muUeres ut viros inebnent 
per 24 horas, liquore qiiodam, ut nihil videant, recordentur, at dormiant, 
et post lotionem pediiiii, ad se restituunt, etc. 

• [i.e. wantonly disposed.] 

" Ariosto, lib. 28, st. 75. 

Page 278 

• Lipsius, Polit. * Seneca, lib. 2, controv. 8. “ Bodicher, Sat. 

Page 279 

1 [Propertius.] 

■ Epist. 85, ad Oceanura. Ad unius boriE ebrietatem nudat femora, 
qusB per sexcentos annos sobrietate contexerat. 

® Juv. Sat. 6. 

• Nihil audent primo, post ab aliis confirmatae, audaces et confidentes 
sunt, ubi semel verecundiae limites transierint, 

“ Euripides. • i, 62. 

^ De miser, curialium. Aut alium cum ea invenies, aut isse [illam 
ad] aJium reperies. “ Cap. 18 de Virg. 

Page 280 

^ Horn. 38, in cap. 17 Gen, Etsi magnis affluunt divitiis, etc. 

• 3 de anima. Omnes voces, auras, omnes susiirros cap tat zelotypus, 
et amplifiicat apud se cum iniquissima de singulis caluixmia. Maxime 
suspiciosi, et ad pejora credendum proclives. 


Page 281 
• iEneas Sylvius. 


Propertius. 
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‘ Ant. Dial. 

Page 283 

^ Rabie concepta, caesariem abrasit, puellasque mirabiliter insultaas 
faciem vibicibus fcedavit. * Daniel. 

• Annal. lib. 12. Principis mulieris zelotypas est in alias mulieres quas 
siispectas habet, odium inseparabile. 

• Seneca, in Medea. 

“ Alcoran, cap. Bovis, interprete Ricardo praed. cap. 8 Confutationis. 

• Plautus. ’ Expedit. in Sinas, lib. 3, cap. 9. 

• Decern eunuchorum millia numerantur in regia familia, qui servant 
uzores ejus. 

Page 284 

» Lib. 57, ep. 81. 

■ Semotis a viris servant in interioribus, ab eorum conspectu immunes. 

■ Lib. I, fol. 7. 

• Diruptiones hymenis sajpe fiunt a propriis digitis vel ab aliis instru- 
mentis. 

Page 285 

1 Idem Rhasis Arab., Cont. 

^ Ita clausae pharmacis ut non possunt coitum exercere. 

3 Qui et pharniacum prsescnbit docetque. 

• Hpist. 6, Mercero interp. 

• Bar thins. Ludus illi temeratum pudiciti® fiorem mentitis machinis 

pro integro vendere. Ego docebo te, qui mulier ante nuptias sponso te 
probes virginem. . ^ ^ 

• Qui mulierem violasset, virilia cxsecabant, et niille virgas dabant. 

’ Dion. Halic. " [Pope Pius II (Aineas Sylvius).] 


Page 286 

1 Viridi gaudens Feronia luco. — A^irg. 

* [In the crypt of Ripon Cathedral.] 

* Ismene was so tried by Diana’s well, in which maids did swim, unchaste 
were drowned. — Eustathius, lib. 8. 

* Contr.a mendac. ad confess. 21. cap. 

* Pheron, Aigypti rex, captus oculis per decenmum, oraculum consuluit 

ie uxoris pudicitia. — Herod. Euterp. _ ^ ^ . 

« Caesar lib 6, bello Gall. Vit® necisque m uxores habuerunt potestatem. 

^ Anitni’ dolores et zelotypia si diutius perseverent, demen tes reddunt. 
Acad, comment, in par. art, Galeni. 

“ Ariosto, lib. 31, staff 6. * -i ■ * 

* 3 de anima, cap. 3, de zelotyp. Transit m rabiem et odium, et sibi et 
aliis violentais s®pe manus injiciunt. 

Page 287 

* Hvtnnus, cap. 189, Ovid, etc, . j-x 

* Pheron iEgypti rex, de cfficitate oraculum consulens, visum ei rediturum 
accepit, si oculos abluisset lotio mulieris qu® aliorum virorum esset expers, 
uions urmam expertus nihil profecit, et aharum frustra, eas omnes (ea 
excepta pei quam curalus iuit) unum m locum coactas concremavit.— 

Herod. Euterp. ^ 

t Off;- lib 2 Aurelius Victor. 

* Herod, lib.' o, in CaUiope. Masist® uxorem ex(^ficat, mammilte 

pr®scinditeasqn;canibusatjicit,fiU®narespr|Esandrtlab^^^^^^ 

per lusum leviter percussa lurtun superveniente virga, nsu suborto, 
in — ♦ qSSS 
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Mi Landrice, dixit, frontem vir fortis petet, etc. Marito conspecto attonita, 
cum Landnco mox in ejus mortem conspirat, et statim inter venandum 
efiicit. 

’ Qui Goifi uxorem habeas, Gotherinum principem quendarn vinim 
quod uxori suae oculos adjecisset, ingenti vulnere deforma vit in facie, 
et tibiam adscidit, unde mutuae caDdes. 

* Ho quod mfans natus mvolutus esset panniculo, credebat eum fillum 
fratris Francisci, etc. 

• Zelotypia regin<e regis mortem acceleravit paulo post, ut Martianus 
medicus mihi retulit. Ilia autem atra bile inde exagitata in l^tebras se 
subducens prse aegritudine animi reliquum tempus consumpsit. ' 

Page 288 

* A zelotypia redactus ad insaniam et desperationem. \ 

* Uxorem interemit, inde desperabundus ex alto se praecipitavit.', 

• Tollere nodosam nescit medicina podagram. \ 

• Ariosto, lib. 31, staff 5 - 


Page 289 

^ Veteres mature suadent ungues amoris esse radendos, priusquam 
producant se nimis. 

• In Jovianum. ■ Gomesius, lib. 3 de reb. gestis Ximenii. 

* Urit enim praK:ordia a^gritudo aiiimi compressa, et in angustns addiicta 
mentem subvertit, nec alio medicamine facilius engitur, quam cordati 
hominis sermone. 


Page 290 

* 3 de anima. * Lib. 3. 

* Argentocoxi Caledoni reguli uxor, Juliae Augustae cum ipsam morderet 
quod intioiieste versaretur, respondet, Nos cum optimis viris consuetu- 
dinem habemus; vos Romanas autem occulte passim homines consluprant. 

* Leges de moechis fecit, ex civibus plures in jus vocati. 

‘ Lib. 3, Epig. 26. 

Page 291 

^ Assert. Arthuri: Parcerem libenter heroinarum laesae majestati, si non 
histona; veritas aurem vellicaret. — Leland. 

■ Lelandus, Assert. Arthun. • Epigram. 

* Cogita an sic aliis tu unquam feceris; an hoc tibi nunc fieri dignum sit? 
severus aliis, indulgens tibi, cur ab uxore exigis quod non ipse prastas? — 
Plutarch. 

* Yaga libidine cum ipse quovis rapiaiis, cur si vel modicum aberret ipsa 
insanias? 


Page 292 

1 Ariosto, lib. 28, staff 80. 

* Sylvae nupt. lib. 4, num. 72. 

’ Lemnius, Iib. 4, cap. 13, de occult, nat. mir. 

« Optimum bene nasci. ^ Mart. 


Page 293 

* Ovid, Amor. lib. 3, eleg. 4. ■ Lib. 28, st. 72. 

* Polycrat. lib. 8, cap. ii, de amor, 

* Euryal. et Lucret. Qui uxores occludunt, meo judicio minus utiliter 
faciunt; sunt enim eo ingenio mulieres ut id potissimum cupiant, quod 
maxime denegatur; si liberas habent habenas, minus deliuquuut; frustra 
seram adhibcs, si non sit sponte casta. 

* Quando cognoscunt maritos hoc advertere. 


* Ausonius. 
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Page 294 

’ Opes suns, mundum suum, thesaurum suum, etc. 

■ Virg. JEii. * Daniel. 

‘ I de serm. d. in monte ros. 16. 

* O quam formosus lacertus hie! quidam inquit, ad sequales conversus; 
at ilia, Publicus, inquit, non est. 

* Bilia DuilJium vinim senem habult et spiritum feetidum habentem, 
quern quum quidam exprobrasset, etc. 

Page 295 

* Numquid tibi, Armenia, Tigranes videbatur esse pulcher? Et ilium, 

inquit, edepol, etc, — Xenoph. Cyropaed. lib. 3. * Ovid. 

* Read Petrarch’s tale of Patient Grizel in Chaucer. 

‘ [New France, i.e. Canada.] 

* Sylv. nup. hb. 4, num. 80. • Erasmus. 

’ Quum accepisset uxorem peperisse secundo a nuptiis mense, cunas 
qiiinas vel senas coemit, ut si forte uxor singulis bimensibus pareret. 

® Julius Capitol, vita ejus. Quum palam citharsedus uxorem diligeret, 
miniine cunosus fuit. 


Page 296 

* Disposuit armatos qui ipsum interheerent : hi protenus mandatum 
exsequentes, etc. Ille et rex declaratur, et Stratonicem quae fratn nup- 
serat, uxorem ducit; sed postquam audivit fratrem vivere, etc. Attalum 
comiter accepit, pristinamque uxorem complexus, magno honore apud 
se habuit. 

* See John Harington’s notes in 28th book of Ariosto, 

Page 297 

• Plautus, seen. ult. Amphit. 

• T. Daniel, conjurat. French. 

•R. T. 

Page 298 

' Lib. de heres. Quum de zele culparetur, purgandi se causa permisisse 
fertur ut ea qui vellet uteretur; quod ejus factum in sectam turpissimam 
versura est, qua placet usus indiflerens feminarum. 

■ Sleidan, Com. ^ Alcoran. 

* Alcoran edit, et Bibliandro. 

* De mor. gent. lib. i, cap. 6. Nupturae regi devirginandas exhibentur. 

* Lumina extinguebantur, nec personae et aetatis habita reverentia, in 
quam quisque per tenebras incidit, mulierem cognoscit. 

’ Leander Albertus. Flagitioso ritu cuncti in aedera convenientes post 
impuram concionein, extinctis luminibus in Venerem ruunt. 

■ Lod. Vertomannus, Navig, hb. 6, cap. 8, et Marcus Polus, lib. i, cap. 46. 
IJxores viatoribus prostiluunt. 

^Dithinarus Dleskeuius. Ut Agetus Aristoni, pulcherrimam uxorem 
habens prostituit. 

** Herodot. in Erato. Mulieres Babyloni caecum hospite permiscentur ob 
argentum quod post Veneri sacrum. Bohemus, lib. 2. 

" Navigat. lib. 5, cap. 4. Prius torum non init, quam a digniore sacer- 
dote nova nupta deflorata sit. [Essenes.] 


1 Amator. dial. 

* Idem. 

‘ Lib. 4, num. 80. 


Page 299 

* Bohemus, lib. 2, cap. 3. Ideo nubere noUent ob mulierum intemper^ 
antiam, niillam servare viro hdem putabant. 

* Stephanus, praefat. Herod. Alius e lupanari meretricem, Pitho dictam, 
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in uxorem duxit; Ptolemsus Thaidem nobile scortum duxit et ex ea duos 
filios suscepit, etc. 

* Poggius Florentinus. • Felix Plater. 

* Plutarch, Lucian, Salmuth, tit. 2, de porcellanis, com. in Pancirol. de 
nov. repert., et Plutarchus. 

* Stephanus, e lib. confer. Bonavent. cap. 6, vit. Francisci. 

Page 300 j 

’ Plutarch, vit. ejus. ■ Weeker, lib. 7 Secret. ■ Citatur a ^Gellio. 

‘ Lib. 4, tit. 4, de instit. reipub. de officio mariti. y 

^ Ne cum ea blande nimis agas, ne objurges prsesentibus extran^is. 

* Epist. 70. ^ 

Page 301 

'Ovid. “ Alciat. Emb. 116. ^ 

* Deipuosoph. lib. 13, cap. 7. * Euripides. 

‘ Pontanus, Biarum lib. 1. 

* Offic. lib. Luxuria cum omni aetati turpis, turn senectuti foedissima. 

’ Ecclus. XXV, I. An old man that dotes, etc. 

Page 302 

'Hor. lib. 3. Ode 26. 

* Cap. 5 Instit. ad optimam vitam. Maxima mortalium pars praicipi- 
tanter et inconsiderate nubit, idque ea ajtate quee minus apta est, quum 
senex adolescentula*, sanus morbid®, dives pauperi, etc. 

■Obsolete, intempestivo, turpi remedio fatentur se uti; recordatione 
pristinarum voluptatum se recreant, et adversante natura, pollinctam 
carnem et enectam excitant. 

■ Lib. 2, num. 25. 

* Qui vero non procreand® prolis, sed explenda libidinis causa sibi 
invicem copulantur, non tarn conjuges quam fornicarii habentur. 

* Lex Papia. Sueton. Claud, cap, 23. 

Page 303 

' Pontanus, Biarum lib. i. ■ Plautus, Mercator. 

* Symposio, ■ Vide Thuani historiam. 

■ Calalect vet. poctarum. • Martial, lib. 3, Epig. 62. 

’ Lib. I Miles. 

Page 304 

' Ovid, 

■ Rabelais, Hist. Pantagruel, lib. 3, cap. 33. 

■ Horn. 80. Qui pulchram habet uxorem, nihil pejus habere potest 

* Amis®us. 

Page 305 

* Itinerar. Ital. Coloni® edit. 1620, nomine trium Gcr. fol. 304. Dis- 
plicuit quod dominae hliabus immutent nomen inditum in bapti.smo, et 
pro Catharina, Margareta, etc., ne quid desit ad luxuriam, appellant ipsas 
nominibus Cynthi®, Cam®n®, etc. 

■ Leonicus de var. lib. 3, cap. 43. Asylum virginum defomiium Cas- 
sandr® templum, Plutarch. 

* Polycrat. lib. 8, cap. ii. 

Page 306 

* Manillus. ■ Chaloner, lib. 9 de repub. Ang. 

■ Lib. 2, num. 159. 

■ Si genetrix caste, caste quoque hlia vivit; si meretriz mater, filia tails 

erit, * Juven. Sat. 6. 
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Page 307 

* Cameranus, cent. 2, cap. 54, Oper. subds. 

* Ser. 72* _ Quod amicus qmdam uxorem habens mihi dixit, dicam 
vobis ; in cubili cavendae adulationes vesperi, mane clamores. 

* Lib. 4, tit. 4, de institut. reipub., cap. de officio mariti et uxoris. 

* Lib. 4 Syl. nup. num. 81. Non curant de uxoiibus, nec volunt iis 
subvenire de victu, vestitu, etc. 

* In Clio. Speciera uxoris supra modum extollens, fecit ut illam nudam 

coram aspiceret. • Juven. Sat. 6. » Orat. contra ebr. 

Page 308 

^ Ad baptismum, matrimonium et tumulum. 

* Non vociferatur ilia si maritus obganniat. 

* Fraudem apenens ostendit ei non aquam sed silentium iracundise 
moderari. 

* Horol. princip. lib. 2, cap. 8. Diligenter cavendum feminis illustribus 
ne frequenter exeant. 

Page 309 

' Chaloner. * Menander. * Lib. 5, num. ii. 

* Ctesias in Persicis. Finxit vulv® morbum esse, nec curari posse nisi 
cum viro concumberet, hac arte voti compos, etc. 

* Exsolvit vinculis solutumque demisit, at ille inhumanus stapravit 

conjugem. • Plutarch, vita ejus. 

Page 310 

^ Rosinus, lib. 2, 19. Valerius, lib. 2, cap. i. 

* Alexander ab Alexandro, lib. 4, cap. 8, Gen. dier. 

® Fr. Rueus de gemmis, lib. 2, cap. 8 et 15. 

® Strozzius Cicogna, lib. 2, cap. 15, spirit, et incan. Habent ibidem uxores 
quot volunt cum ocolis clarissimis, quos nunquam in aliquem prater 
maritum fixuri sunt, etc. Bredcnbachiiis idem et Bohemus, etc. 

® Uxor caeca ducat maritum surcium, etc. 

" See Valent. Nabod. difier. com. in Alcabitium, ubi plura. 

Page 31 i 

^ Cap. 46 Apol. Quod mulieres sine concupiscentia aspicere non 
posset, etc. 

® Called religious because it is still conversant about religion and such 
divine objects. * Grotius. 

Page 312 

' Lib. I, cap. 16. Nonnulli opinionibus addicti sunt, et futura se prse- 
dicere arbitrantur. 

* Allis videtur quod sunt prophet® et inspirati a Spiritu Sancto, et, 
incipiunt prophetare, et multa futura pr®dicunt. 

* Cap. 6 de melanch. 

* Cap. 5 Tractat. Multi ob timorem Dei sunt melancholici, et timorem 
gehenn®. They are still troubled for their sins. 

® Plater, cap. 13. 

* Melancholia Erotica, vel qu® cum amore est, duplex est: prima qua 
ab aliis forsan non meretur nomen melancholia, est affectio eorum qua 
pro objecto proponunt Deum, et ideo nihil aliud curant aut cogitant 
quam Deum, iejunia, vigilias; altera ob mulieres. 

^ Alia reperitur furoris species a prima vel a secunda, deorum rogantium, 
vel afflatu numinum furor hie venit. 

* Qui in Delphis futura praidicunt vates, et in Dodona sacerdotes furentes 
quidem multa jocunda Grxeis deferunt, sani vero exigua aut nulla. 
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Page 313 

' Deus bonus, Justus, pulcher, juxta Platonem. 

’ Miror et stupeo cum ccelum aspicio et pulchritudinem siderum, 
angelorum, etc.; et quis digne laudet quod in nobis viget, corpus tarn 
pulchrum, frontem pulchram, nares, genas, oculos, intellcctum, omnia 
pulchra; si sic in creaturis laboramus, quid in ipso Deo? 

Page 314 

' Drexelius Nicet. lib. 2, cap. 11. 

* Fulgor divinffl majestatis. — Aug. \ 

* In Ps. Ixiv. Misit ad nos epistolas et totam scripturani quibus 

nobis faceret amandi desiderium. 1 

^ Epist. 48, lib. 4. Quid est tota scriptura nisi epistola omnipotentis 
Dei ad creaturam suam? 

Page 315 

' Cap. vi, g. ■ Cap. xxi, 10. 

“ In Ps. Ixxxv. Omnes pulcbritudines terrenas aiiri, argenti, nemorum 
et camporum, pulchritudinem soils et lunaa, steliarum, omnia pulchra 
Buperans. 

* Immortalis haec visio, immortalis amor, indefessus amor et visio. 

* Osonus: Ubicunque visio et pulchritudo divim aspectus, ibi voluptas 
ex eodem fonte omnisque beatitude, nec ab ejus aspectu voluptas, nee ab 
ilia voluptate aspectus separari potest. 

Page 316 

^ Leon Hebrapus. Dubitatur an humana felicitas Deo cognoscendo an 
amando terminetur. 

* Lib. de anima. Ad hoc objectum amandum et fruendum nati sumus; 
et hunc expet isset, unicum hunc amasset humana voluntas, ut summum 
bonum, et casteras res omnes eo ordine. 

* 9 de Repub. 

* Horn, 9 in Epist. Johannis, cap. 2. Multosconjugiumdecepit.res alioqui 
salutaris et necessaria, eo quod caeco ejus amore decepti, divini amoris et 
gloriae studium in umversum abjecerunt; plunmos cibus et potus perdit. 

^ In mundo splendor opum, gloria majestas, amicitiarum pn^sidia, 
verborum blanditiffi, voluptatum omnis generis illecebra), victori®, tri- 
umphi, et inhmta alia ab amore Dei nos abstrahunt, etc. 

Page 317 

' In Ps. xxxii. Dei amicus esse non potest qui mundi studiis delecta- 
tur; ut hanc formam videas munda cor, serena cor, etc. 

* Contemplationis pluma nos sublevat, atque inde erigimur intentione 
cordis, dulcedine contemplationis. — Distinct. 6, de 7 Itineribus. 

* Lib de victimis. Amans Deum, sublimia petit, sumptis alls et in 
ccelum recte volat. relicta terra, cupidus aberrandi cum sole, luna, stellar- 
umque sacra militia, ipso Deo duce. 

*In com. Plat. cap. 7. Ut solem videas oculis, fieri debes Solaris: ut 
divinam aspicias pulchritudinem, demitte materiam, demittc sensum, et 
Deum quails sit videbis. 

‘ Avare, quid inhias his, etc.? pulchrior est qui te ambit ipsum visurus, 
ipsum habiturus. * Prov. viii, 

’Cap. 18 Rom. Amorem hunc divinum totis viribus amplexamini; 
Deum vobis omni officiorum genere propitium facite. 

* Cap. 7 de pulchritudine. Regna et imperia totius terr® et maris et 
cceli oportet abjicere si ad ipsum conversus velis inseri. 

* Habitus a Deo iniusus, per quern inclinatur homo ad diligendum Deum 
super omnia. 
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Page 318 

• Dial. I. Omnia convertit amor in ipsius pulchri naturam. 

■ Stromatum lib. 2. * Greenham. 

Page 319 

^ De prime praecepto. 

Page 320 

» De relip. lib. 2, thes. 1. » De nat. deorum. 

a Hist. Belpc. lib. 8. 

‘ Superstitio error insanus est. — Epist. 123. 

• Nam qiii superstitione imbutus est, quietus esse nunquam potest. 

• Greg. ’ Polit. lib. i, cap. 13. ® Hor. 

Page 321 

^ Epist. Phalar. * In Ps. iii. 

■ Lib. 9, cap. 6. * Lib. 30. 

Page 322 

' Lib. 6 Descrip. Grsec. Nulla est via qua non innumeris idolis est 
referta. Tan turn tunc temporis in miserrimos mortales potential et 
crudelis tyrannidis Satan exercuit. 

■ Alex. ab. Alex. lib. 6, cap. 26. 

a Purchas' Pilgrim, lib. i, cap. 3. [AU, Abu Bakr, Omar, Othman.l 
a Ub. 3. 

Page 323 

^ 2 part, sect, 3, lib. i, cap. et deinceps. 

• Titelmannus, Maginus, Bredenbachius; Fr. Alvaresius, Itin. de 
Abyssinia. Herbis solum vescuntur votarii, aquis men to tenus donniunt, etc. 

a Bredenbachius, Joh. a Meggen 

a [The ancient home of the Serbs, situated between Bosnia, Dalmatia, 
and Albania. 

a See Passevinus, Herbastein, Maginus, Dr. Fletcher, Jovius, Hakluyt, 
Purchas, etc., of their errors, •[Ceylon,] 

’ Deplorat. Gentis Lapp. 

• Gens supers titioni obnoxia, religionibus adversa. 

Page 324 

^ Boissardus de magia. Intra septimum aut nonum a baptismo diem 
moriuntur. Hinc fit, etc. 

• Cap. de incolis Terrae Sanctas. 

Page 325 

^ Plato in Crit. Dsemones custodes sunt hominum et eorum domini, ut 
nos animalium; nec hominibus, sed et regionibus imperant, vaticiniis, 
auguriis, nos regunt. Idem fere Max. Tyrius, ser. i, et 26, 27, medios vult 
da^mones inter deos et homines deorum ministros, presides hominum, a 
ccelo ad homines descendentes. 

“ De prxparat. Evangel. 

• Vel in abusum Dei vel in semulationem. — Dandinus, Com. in lib. 2 
Arist. de anima, text. 29. 

• Dasmones consulunt, et familiares habent dsmones plerique sacer- 
dotes. — Riccius, lib. i, cap. 10. Expedit. in Sinas. 

• Vitam turban t, somnos inquietant, irrepentes etiam in corpora mentes 
terrent, valetudinem frangunt, morbos lacessunt, ut ad cultum sui cogant, 
nec aliud his studium, quam ut a vera religione ad superstitionem vertant; 
cum sint ipsi poenales, quaerunt sibi ad pcenas comites, ut habeant erroris 
participes. 
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Page 326 

' Lib. 4 Praparat. Evangel, cap. Tantamque victoriam amentia homi- 
num consecuti sunt, ut si coJligere in unum veils, universum orbem istis 
scelestibus spiritibus subjectum fuisse invenies. Usque ad Salvatoris 
adventum hominum cade pernidossisimos dsmones placabant, etc. 

• Plato. 

> Strozzius Cicogna, Omnif. mag. lib. 3, cap. 7. Ezek. viii, 4; i Reg. xi, 4; 
2 Reg. iii et xvii, 16; Jer. xlix; Num. xi, 3; Reg. xiii. 

* Lib. 4, cap. 8, Prapar. 


Page 327 

1 Bapt. Mant. 4 Fast, de Sancto Georgio. 

” Part. I, cap. 1, et lib. 2, cap. 9. 

® Polyd. Virg. bb. 1 de prodig. 

* Hor. lib. 3, Od. 6. * Lib. 3 Hist. 

‘ [The cave of Trophonius at Lebadea in Boeotia. See Pausamas,\9, 39.J 
Page 328 

1 Grata lege me dicastis mulieres. — Dion Halicam. 

* Tully, de nat. deorum, lib. 2. jEqua Venus Teucris, Pallas ini qua fuit. 

* Jo. Molanus, lib. 3, cap. 59. 

* Pet. Oliver. De Johanne primo Portugallia rege strenue pugnans, 
et divers® partis ictus clypeo excipicns. 

“ Lib. 14. Loculos sponte aperuisse et pro iis pugnasse. 

* Religion, as they hold, is policy, invented alone to keep men in awe. 

’’ I Annal. * Omnes religione moventur. — 5 in V^errem. 

* Zaleucus, prsfat. legis. Qui urbem aut regionem inhabitant^ per- 
suasos esse oportet esse deos. 

10 de legibus. Religio neglecta maximam pestem in dvitatem infert, 
omnium scelerum fenestxam apeiit. 

Page 329 

* Cardanus, Com, in Ftolcmxum quadripart. 

* Lipsius, lib. I, cap. 3. 

® Homo sine religione, sicut cquus sine fr®no. 

* Vaninus, dial. 52, de oraculis. 

* Lib. 10. Ideo Lycurgus, etc., non quod ipse superstitiosus, sed quod 
videret mortales paradoxa facilius amplecti, nec res graves audere sine 
penculo deorum. 

* Cleonardus, Epist. i. Novas leges suas ad Angelum Gabrielem refere- 
bat, quo mom tore mentiebatur omnia se gerere. 

Page 330 

1 Lib. 6 belli Gallici. Ut metu mortis neglecto, ad virtutem incitarent. 

* [i.e. went. Burton is continuing the Latin construction with inhnitive.] 
■ De his lege Lucianum de luctu, tom. i ; Homer. Odyss. 1 1 ; Virg. /En. 6, 

* Barathro sulfure et flamma stagnante sternum demergebantur. 

* Et 3 de repub. Omnis iristitutio adolescentum eo referenda ut de deo 

bene sentiant ob commune bonum. * Botenis. 

Page 331 

1 Citra ac^uam, viridarium plantavit maximum et pulcherrimum, 
floribus odomeris et suavibus plenum, etc. 

* Potum quendam dedit quo inescatus, et gravi sopore oppressus, in 
viridaiium interim ducebatur, etc. 
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* Atque iterum memoratum potum bibendum exhibuit, et 
Parad^um reduxit, ut cum eviguaret, sopore soluto, etc. 

* Lib. I de orb. concord, cap. 7. 

‘ Lib. 4. 6 Lib. 4. 


sic extra 


* Exerc. 228. 

* In consult, de princ. inter 


Page 332 
provinc. Europ. 


* Sir Ed. Sandys. 

* Lucan. 


Page 333 

» [Gregory VIL] 

* Sir Ed. Sandys in his Relation. 


‘ Vice cotis, acutum Reddere quae ferrum valet, 
“ De Civ. Dei, lib. 4, cap. 31. 

" Seeking their own, saith Paul, not Christ’s. 


* Seneca. 

exors ipsa secandi. 


Page 334 

' He hath the Duchy of Spoleto in Italy, the Marquisate of Ancona, 
beside Rome and the territories adjacent, Bologna, Ferrara, etc., Avignon 
in France, etc. 

® Estote fratres mei, et principes hujus mundi. 

® The laity suspect their greatness, witness those Statutes of Mortmain. 

* Lib. 8 de Academ. 

* Pracfat. lib. de paradox. Jesuit. Rom. provincia habet col. 36, Neapol. 
23, Veneta 13, Lusit. 15, India orient. 27, Brasil 20, etc. 

* In his Chronic, vit. Hen. 8. 

’ 15th cap, of his Funeral Monuments. 

* Pausamas in Laconicis, lib. 3. 

* Idem de Achaicis, hb. 7 - Cujus summ® opes, et valde inclyta fama. 

Exercit. Eth, colleg, 3, disp. 3. 

Page 335 

* Acts xix, 28. 

* Pontifex Romanus prorsus inermis regibus terr® jura dat, ad regna 
evehit, ad pacem cogit, et peccantes castigat, etc., quod imperatores 
Romani 40 Irgiombus armati non effecerunt. 

* Mirum quanta passus sit Henricus 2, quomodo se submisit, ea se 
acturum pollicitus, quorum hodie ne privatus quidem partem faceret. 

* Sigonius, 9 Hist. Ital. 

‘ Curio, lib. 4; Foxe, Martyrol. 


Page 336 

^ Hierocles contends Apollonius to have been as great a prophet as 
Christ, whom Eusebius confutes. 

* Munster, Cosmog. lib. 3, cap. 37. Artifices ex olTicinis, arator e stiva, 
fcmin® e colo, etc., quasi numine quodam rapti, nesciis parentibus et 
domiiiis recta adeunt, etc. Combustus demum ab Herbipolensi Episcopo; 
h®resis evaiiuit. 

■ [The "hmbo of the fathers,” where the souls of good men who died 
before the coming of Christ were confined.] 


Page 337 

^ Nulla non provincia haeresibus, atheismis, etc., plena. NuUus arbis 
anpilus ab hisce belluis immunis. 

■lib. X de nat. deorum. • Zanchius. • Virg. 6 ^n. 
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Page 338 

^ Superstitio ex ignorantia divinitatis emersit, ex vitiosa aemulatione et 
daBmonis illecebris, inconstans, timens, fluctuans, et cui se addicat nesciens, 
quern irnploret, cui se committat, a d®mone facile decepta. — Lemnius, 
lib. 3, cap. 8. * Seneca. 

* [i.e. an indefinitely large number of times.] 

* Vide Baronium, 3 Annalium, ad annum 324, vita Constantini. 

“ De rerum varietate, lib. 3, cap. 38. Parum vero distat iapientia 
virorum a puerili, multo minus senum et mulierum, cum metu ^t super- 
stitione et aliena stultitia et improbitate simplices agitantur. 

Page 339 

‘ In all superstition wise men follow fools. — Bacon’s Essays. \ 

■ Peregrin. Hieros. cap. 5. Totum scriptum confusum sine ordjne vel 
colore, absque sensu et ratione ad rusticissimos idem dedit, rudissnpos, et 
prorsus agrestes, qui nullius erant discretionis, ut dijudicare possent 

* Lib. I, cap. q, Valent, hceres. 9. 

* Meteranus, lib. 8 Hist. Belg. 

Page 340 

^ Si doctores suum fecissent officium, et plebem fidei commissam recte 
instituissent de doctrinae Christianas capitibus, nec sacris scripturis inter- 
dixissent, de multis proculdubio recte sensissent. 

* Curtius, lib. 4. 

* See more in Kemnisius' Examen Concil. Trident, de Purgatorio. 

* Part. 1, cap. 16; part. 3, cap. 18 et 14. 


Page 341 

^ Austin. ■ Curtius, lib. 8. 

• Lampridius vita ejus. Virgines vestales, et sacrum ignem Roms 
extinxit, et omnes ubique per orbem terra rehgiones, unum hoc studens 
ut solus deus coleretur. 


Page 342 

' Flagellatonim secta. Munster, lib. 3 Cosmog. cap. 19. 

' Votum ccelibatus, monachatus. 

* Mater sanitatis, clavis ccelorum, ala anims qua leves pennas producat, 
ut in sublime ferat; cumis Spiritus Sancti, vexiUum fidei, porta paradisi, 
vita angelorum, etc. 

* Castigo corpus meum. — Paul. * Morise Encom, 

Page 343 

* Lib. 8, cap. 10, de rerum varietate. Admiratione digna sunt quas 
per jejunium hoc modo contingunt: somnia, superstitio, contemptus 
tormentorum, mortis desiderium, obstinata opinio, insania: jejunium 
naturaliter prsparat ad hsec omnia. 

* Epist. lib. 3. Ita attenuatus fuit jejunio et vigiliis, in tantum exeso 
corpore ut ossibus vix hxrebat, unde nocte infantum vagitus, balatus 
pecorum, mugitus bourn, voces et ludibria daemon urn, etc, 

* Lib. de abstinentia. Sobrietas et continentia mentem Deo conjungunt. 

* Extasis nihil est aliud quam gustus futurae beatitudinis, in qua toti 
ftbsorbemur in Deum. — Erasmus, Epist. ad Dorpium. 

*Si religiosum nimis jejunia videris observantemi audaciter melan* 
cholicum pronunciabis. — ^Tract. 5, cap. 5. 
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Page 344 

1 Solitude ipsa, mens aegra laboribus anxiis et jejuniis, turn temperatura 
cibis mutata agrestibus, et humor melanchoUcus eremitis illusionum 
causa; sunt. 

• Solitude est causa apparitionum ; nulli visionibus et bine delirio magis 
obnoxij sunt quam qui coUegiis et eremo vivunt monachi ; tales plemmque 
melancholici ob victum, solitudinem. 

• Monachi sese putant prophetare ex Deo, et qui solitariam agunt vitam, 
quum sit instinctu daemonum ; et sic falluntur fatidicae ; a malo genio habent, 
quae putant a Deo, et sic enthusiastas. 

• Sibyllae, Pythii, et prophetae qui divinare solent, onmes fanatici sunt 
melancholici. 

• Exercit. cap. 1. 

® De divinatione et magicis praestigiis. ’ Idem. 

" Post 15 dierum preces et jejunia, mirabiles videbat visiones. 

• Fol. 84, vita Stepham, et fol. 177. Post trium mensium inediam et 
languorem per 9 dies nihil comedens aut bibens. 

Page 345 

' After contemplation in an ecstasis; so Hierome was whipped for 
reading TuUy; see millions of examples in our annals: Bede, Gregory, 
Jacobus de Voragine, Lippomanus, Hieronymus, John Major de vitis 
patnim, etc. . , 

• Fol. 199. Post abstinentiae curas miras illusiones d»monum audivit. 

• Fol. 155. Post seriam meditationem in vigilia diei dominicae visionem 

habuit de purgatono. . , . 

• Ubi multos dies manent jejuni consilio sacerdotum auxiUa xnvocantes. 

' In Necyomant. Et cibus quidem glandes erant, potus aqua, lectus 

sub divo, etc. . , , ^ ,wi- 

•John Everardus, Britanno-Romanus, lib. edit. 1611, desenbes all the 

manner of it. 

Page 346 

^ Variiis mappa compescere risum vix poterat. 

• Pleiio ridet Calphurnius ore. — Hor. * Alanus de Insulis. 

1 *AGE 347 

> Cicero, lib. de finibus. 

Page 348 

‘ In Micah comment. * Gall. hist. lib. x. • Lactantius. 

Page 349 

■ Comment.^in Micah. Ferre non possunt ut illorum Messias communis 
servator sit, nostrum gaudium, etc. Messias vel decern decies crucinxun 
essent, ipsumque Deurn si id fieri posset, una cum angelis et creatur^ 
omnibus; nec absterrentur ab hoc facto etsi mille inferna subeunda forent. 
? [? Cahors.] ‘ Lucretius. Lucan. 

• Ad. Galat. Comment. Nomen odiosius meum quam ullus homicida 
aut fur. 

Page 350 

1 Comment, in Micah. Adeo incomprehensibilis et aspera eorum 

Synago^'judaorum, cap. i. Inter eorum intelligentissimos Rabbinoa 
nil prajter ignorantiam et insipieutiam grandem mvenies, horrendam 
indurationem, et obstinationcm, etc. 

• Great is Diana of the Ephesians.— Acts xix. 
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Page 351 

^ Malunt cum illis iusanire, quam cum aliis bene sentire. 

■ Acosta, lib. 5. 

* O iEgypte, religionis tuae solae supersunt fabulx, esque incredibiles 
posteris tuis. 

* Meditat. 19 de ccena Domin. 


Page 352 

^ Lib. I de Trin. cap. 2. Si decepti sumus, etc. 

' Vide Samsatis Isphocanis objectiones in monachum Milesium. 

* Lege Hoffman. Mus exenteratus, ^ 

* As true as Homer’s Iliads, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, iEsop’s Fables. 

* Dial. 52 de oraculis. ' 


Page 353 

sanctas gentes quibus hxc nascuntur in horto Numina!— Juven. 
Sat. 15. 

■ Prudentius. “ Tiguri, fol. 1494. 

* Rosin. Antiq. Rom. lib. 2, cap. i et deinceps. 

Page 354 

' Lib. de divinatione et magicis praps tigiis, m Mopso. 

* Cosmo Paccio interpret. Nihil ab aeris caligine aut figurarum varie- 
tate impeditus merara pulchritudinem meruit, exultans et misericordia 
motus, cognatos amicos qui adhuc morantur in terra tuetur, errantibus 
succurrit, etc. Deus hoc jussit ut essent genii dii tutelares hominibus, 
bonos juvantes, malos punientes, etc. 

^ Sacrorum gent, descript. Non bene meritos solum, sed et t>Taiinos 
pro diis colunt, qui genus humanum horrendum in modum portentosa 
mimamtate divexarunt, etc., foedas meretrices, etc. 

Page 355 

1 [Jer. xi, 13.] 

* Cap. 22 de ver. rel. Deos finxerunt eonim poetx, ut infantium puppas. 

* Proem, lib. contra philos. 


Page 356 

' Livius, lib. i. Deus vobis in posterum propitius, Quirites. 

* Anth. Verdur. Imag. deorum. 

* Mulieris candido splendcntes amicimine varioque Ixtantes gestimine, 
vemo florentes conamine, solum sternentes, etc. — Apuleius, lib. n de 
asino aureo. 

* Magna religione quaeritur quae possit adulteria plura numerare. — 
Minucius. 

® Lib. de sacrificiis. Fumo inhiantes, et muscarum in morem sanguinem 
ezugentes circum aras efiusum. 


Page 357 

* Imagines Deorum, lib. sic inscript. 

■ E)e ver. relig. cap. 22. Indigm qui terram calcent, etc. 

* Octaviano. 

‘ Jupiter Tragmdus, de sacrificiis, et passim alias. 

•666 several kinds of sacrifices in Egypt Major reckons up, torn. 2 
coll., of which read more in cap. i of Laurentius Pignorius Lis Egypt 
Characters, a cause of which Sanubius gives, Subcls. lib. 3, cap. i. 
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* Herod. Clio. Immolavit lecta pecora ter mille Delphis, una cum lectis 
phialis tribus. 

’ Supers titiosus Julianus innumeras sine parsimonia pecudes mactavit. 
Ammianus, 22. Boves albi M. Caesari salutem, si tu vicens perimus, lib. 3. 
Romani observantissimi sunt cereinoniarum, bello prssertim. 

Page 358 

1 De sacrificiis : buculam pro bona valetudine, boves quatuor pro divitiis, 
centum pro regno, novemque tauros pro sospite a Troja reditu, etc. 

» De sacns Gentil. et sacrific. Tig. 1596. 

> Enimvero si quis recenseret qu® stulti mortales in festis, sacrificiis, 
diis adorandis, etc., quae vota faciant, quid de iis statuant, etc., baud scio 
an nsurus, etc. 

* Max. T^Tius, Ser. i. Crojsus regura omnium stultissimus de lebete 
consulit, alius de numero arenarum, dirnensione maris, etc. 

* Lib. 14. [The Branchid® were hereditary priests of Apollo, serving 
in his temple at Miletus.] 

* Peregr. Hierosol. 

Page 359 

^ Solinus. * Herodotus. * Boterus, Polit. lib. 2, cap, 16. 

* Plutarch, vit. Crassi. • They were of the Greek Church. 


Page 360 

^ Lib. 5 de gestis Scanderbegis. 

* In teniplis imrnania idol or um monstra conspiciuntur, marmorea, 
lignca, lutea, etc.—Riccius. 

» Deum eiura placare non est opus, quia non nocet; sed damonem 
sarnhciis placant, etc. * Per. Cortesius. „ ^ 

« M. Polus; Lod. Vertomannus, Navig. lib. 6, cap. 9; P. Martyr, Ocean 
Dec 

• Propertius, lib. 3, eleg. 12. ’ Matthias a Michou. 


Page 361 

’ Epist Jesuit, anno 1549, a Xaverio et sociis. Idemque Riccius, 
Expeciit. 'ad Siiias, lib. i per totum. Jejunatores apud eos toto die 
carnibus abstinent et piscibus ob religionem, nocte et die idola colentes; 
nusquam egredicntes. . . . ^ . i. 1-4. 

* Ad imiiiortalitatem raortc aspirant summi magistratus, etc. Et 
multi mortales hac insania, et praepostero immortalitatis studio laborant, 
et niiscre pereunt: rex ipse clam venenum hausisset, nisi a servo fuisset 

detentus. , , , 

» Cantione in lib. 10 Bonini de repub. fol. 11 1. 

* Quin ipsius diaboli ut nequitiara referant. 

* Lib- de superstit. . u 

" Hominibus vit® finis mors, non autem superstiUoms, profert h®c suos 

lerminos ultra vit® finem. ^ a ' 

’ Buxtorfius, Synagog. Jud. cap. 4. Inter precandum nemo pedictdos 
attingat, vel pulicem, aut per guttur iidenus ventum eimttat, etc. Id. 
cap. 5 et seq., cap. 36. 


Page 362 


* Illic omnia animalia, pisces, aves, quos 
buntiir, et vinum generosum, etc. 

* Cujus lapsu cedri altissimi 300 dejecti 
fuerat confiactum, pagi 160 inde submersi, 


Deus unquam creavit macta- 

sunt, quumque e lapsu ovum 
et alluvione inundati. 
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* Every king of the world shall send him one of his daughters to be his 
wife, because it is written (Ps. xlv, 9), *' Kings' daughters shall attend 
on him,” etc. 

* Quum quadringentis adhuc milliaribus ab imperatore leo hie abesset, 
tarn fortiter rugiebat, ut mulieres Romana abortierint omnes, munque, etc. 

•Strozzius Cicogna, Omnif. mag. lib. i, cap. i. Putida multa recenset 
ex Alcorano, de ccelo, stellis, angelis, Lonicerus, cap. 21, 22, lib. i. 

Page 363 

* Quinquies in die orare Turca tenentur ad meridiem. — Brede^bachius, 

cap. 5. T 

® In quolibet anno mensem integrum jejunant interdiu, nec comedentes 
nec bibentes, etc, , 

* Nullis unquam multi per totam statem carnibus vescuntiir. — Lfeo Afer. 

* Lonicerus, tom. i, cap. 17, 18. 

* Go tardus Arthus, cap. 33, Hist. Orient. India. Opinio est expia- 
torium esse Gangera; et nec mundum ab omni peccato nec salvuin fieri 
posse, qui non hoc flumine se abluat; quam ob causam ex iota India, etc. 

* Quia nil volunt deinceps videre. 

Page 364 

* Nullum se conflictandi finem facit. 

■ Ut in aliquem angulum se redperet, ne reus fieret ejus delicti quod ipse 
crat admissurus. * Gregor. Horn. 

Page 365 

‘ Epist. 190. 

* Orat. 8. Ut vertigine correptis videntur omnia moveri, onmia iis 
falsa sunt, quum error in ipsorum cerebro sit. 

* Res novas affectant et inutiles, falsa veris prxferunt. 2. Quod temeritas 
effutierit, id superbia postraodum tuebitur et contuinaciae, etc. 

* See more in Vincent. Lyrin. 

* Aust. de hasres. Usus mulierum indifierens. 

® Quod ante peccavit Adam, nudus erat. 

’ Alii nudis pedibus semper ambulant. 

* Insana feritate sibi non parcunl, nam per mortes varias prajcipitiorum, 
aquarum et ignium, seipsos necant, et m istum furorem alios cogiint, 
mortem minantes ni faciant. 

* Elench. haeret. ab orbe condito. 

Page 366 

» Nubrigensis lib. cap, 19. * Jovian. Pont. Ant. Dial. 

* Cum per paganos nomen ejus persequi non poterat, sub specie religionis 
fraud ulen ter subvertere disponebat. 

* That writ ds professo against Christians, et Palestinum deum (ut 
Socrates, lib. 3, cap. 19), Scripturam nugis plenam, etc. Vide Cyrillum in 
Juhanum, Origenem in Celsum, etc. 

Page 367 

* One image had one gown worth 400 crowns and more. 

* fPrato, near Florence. Its cathedral possesses the Virgin's girdle.] 

* As at Our Lady’s Church at Bergamo in Italy. 

Page 368 

* Lucilius, lib. i, cap. 22, de falsa religione. 


*An. 441. 
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Page 369 

* [Objections and solutions, so marked in the margins of old controversial 
works.] 

* Hospmian, Osiander. An hac propositio Deus sit cucurbita vel 
scarabxus, sit xque possibilis ac Deus et homo? An possit respectum 
producere sine fundamento et termino? An levius sit hominem jugulare 
quam die dominico calceum consuere? 

* De doct. Christian. 

Page 370 

' Daniel. * Agrip. ep. 29. 

Page 371 

^ Alex. Gaguin. 22. Discipulis ascitis mirum in modum populum 
decepit. 

* G uicciard. descrip. Belg. Complures habuit asseclas ab iisdem 
honoratus. 

* Hen. Nicholas at Leyden, 1580, such a one. 

* See Camden’s Annals, fol. 242 et 285. 

Pace 372 

1 Arius his bowels burst, Montanus hanged himself, etc. Eudo de 
Stellis his disciples ardere potius quam ad vitam corrigi maluerunt; tanta 
vis infixi seinel erroris, they died blaspheming. — Nubrigensis, cap. % 
Ub. I. Jer, vii, 23. Amos v, 5. 

Page 373 

1 Cap. 5. • Poplinerius Lerius, pr®f. Hist. Rich. Dinoth. 

® Ad vers, gentes, lib. i. Postquam in mundo Christiana gens coepit, 
terrarum orbem periisse, et multis mails afiectum esse genus humanum 
videmus. i- ^ 

* Quod nec hieme, nec sestate tanta imbrium copia, nec frugibus tor- 
rendis solita flagrantia, nec vernali temperiesata tam laetasint, nec arboreis 
fcEtibus autumm fcecundi, minus de montibus marmor eruatur, minus 
aurum, etc- 

‘ Solitus erat oblectare se fidibus, et voce musica canentmm; sed hoc 
omne sublatum Sibyllae cujusdam interventu, etc. Inde quicquid erat 
instrumentorum symphoniacorum, auro gemmisque egregio opere dis- 
tinctorum comminuit, et in ignem injecit, etc. 

Page 374 

1 Ob id genus observantiunculariim videmus homines misere afBigi, et 
denique mori, et sibi ipsis Christianos videri quum revera sint Jud»i. 

*lta in corpora nostra fortunasque decretis suis saeviii ut parura 
obfuerat nisi Deus Lutherum virum perpetua memoria dignissimum 
exritasset, quin nobis fceno mox communi cum jumentis cibo utendum 

"^*^The Gentiles in India will eat no sensible creatures, or aught that hath 
blood in it. 

* Vandormilius de aucupio, cap. 27. 

Page 375 

^ Some explode all human authors, ^ts, and sciences, poets, histories, 
etc,, so precise, their zeal overruns their wits; and so stupid, they oppose 
all human learning, because they are ignorant themselves and ilhterate, 
nothing must be read but Scriptures; but these men deserve to be pitied 
rather than confuted. Others are so strict, they will admit of no honest 
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game and pleasure, no dancing, singing, other plays, recreations and 
games, hawking, hunting, cock-nghting, bear-baiting, etc., because to see 
one beast kill another is the fruit of our rebellion against God, etc. 

* Nuda ac tremebunda cruentis Irrepet genibus si Candida jusserit lo. — 
Juvenalis, Sat. 6. 

* Munster, Cosmog, lib. 3, cap. 444.. Incidit in cloacam, unde se non 
possit eximere, implorat opem sociorum, sed illi negant, etc. 

* De benefic. 7, 2. 

Page 376 | 

^ Numen venerare prsEsertim quod civitas colit. ■ OctaviancA dial. 

* Annal. tom. 3, ad annum 324, i. * Ovid. \ 

Page 377 \ 

* In Epist. Sym. 

* Quia Deus immensum quiddam est et infinitum, ciijus natura perfecte 
cognosci non potest, ajquum ergo est, ut diversa ratione colatur, '^rout 
quisque aliquid de Deo percipit aiit mtelligit. 

® Campanella, Calcagninus, and others. 

* jEternaj beatitudinis consortes fore, qui sancte innocenterque hanc 
vitam traduxerint, quamcunque illi religionem secuti sunt. 

* Comment, in i Tim. vi, ver. 20 et 21. Seven tate cum haereticis 
agendum, et non aliter. 

* Quod silentium liaEreticis indixerit. 

Page 378 

' Igne et fuste potius agendum cum haereticis quam cum disputationi- 
bus; os alia loquens, etc. “ Pr.Tfat. Hist. 

® Quidam conquestus est mihi de hoc morbo, et deprocatus est ut ego 
ilium curarem; ego quiEsivi ab eo quid sentiret; respondit, Semper imagiiior 
et cogito de Deo et angelis, etc., et ita demersus sum hac iiiiagiuatioiie, ut 
nec edam nec donniam, ncc iicgotiis, etc. Ego curavi medicina et per- 
suasione; et sic plures alios. 

PxVGE 379 

' De anima, cap. de humoribus. * Juvenal. 

* Lib. 5 Gal. hist. Quamplurimi reperti sunt qui tot pcricnla subeuntes 
irridebant; et qua de fide, religione, etc., dicebant, ludibrio habebant, 
nihil eorum admittentes de futura vita. 

Page 380 

* Fifty thousand atheists at this day in Paris, Marcennus thinks. 

* Hor. lib. 2, Od. 18. * Luke xvii. 

- Wisd, ii, 2. Vers. 6. 7, 8. 

Pace 381 

' Catullus, 5. • Prov. vii, 18. 

* [Lycaon was changed into a wolf.] • Lib 2. 

* M. Montan. lib. i, cap. 4. 

* Orat. cont. hlispan. Ne proximo decennio deum adorarent, etc. 

^ Talem se exhibuit, ut nec in Christum, nec Mahometem crederet, unde 
efiectum ut prornissa nLsi quatenus in suum commodum cederent minime 
servaret, nec ullo scelere peccatum statueret, ut suis desideriis satisfaccret. 

Page 382 

‘ Lib. de mor. Germ. * Europse Hist, cap. 24. * Or Breslau. 

* Usque adeo insanus, ut nec inferos, nec superos esse dlcat, animasque 
cum corporibus interire credat, etc. 
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• Fratres a Bry, Amer. part. 6. Librum a Vincentio monacho datum 
abjecit, mhil se videre ibi hujiismodi dicens, rogansque uade haec sciret, 
quum de coelo et Tartaro con linen ibi diceret. 

® Non minus hi furunl quam Hercules, qui conjugem et liberosinterfecit; 
habet ha;c astas plura hujusmodi portentosa monstra. 

’ De orbis con. hb. i, cap. 7. 


Page 383 

* Nonne Romani sine deo vestro regnant et fruuntur orbe toto, et vos 
et deos vestros captivos tenent, etc. — Miiiucius Octaviano. 

* Comment, in Genesin copiosus in hoc subjecto. 

® Martial, lib. 4, epig. 21. 

* Ecce pars vestrum et major et melior alget, fame laborat, et deus 
patitur, dissimulat, non vult, non potest opitulan suis, et vel invalidus vel 
iniquus est.-i^a'cilius in Minuc. Cum rapiunt mala fata boaos, ignoscite 
fasso, Sollicitor nullos esse putare deos. — Ovid. Vidi ego diis fretos, 
multos decipi. — Plautus, Casina, Act. 2, sc. 5. 

Page 384 

* Ser. 30, in 5 cap. ad Ephes. Hie fractis est pedibus, alter furit, alius 
ad extremaro senectam progressus omnem vitam paupertate peragit, iUe 
rnorbis gravis'^imis • sunt hsec Providentiae opera? hie surdus, ille mutus, etc. 

* Omnia coiitingenter fieri volunt. — Melancthon in prseceptum primum. 

® Dial I, lib. 4, de admir. nat. arcanis. 

* A mm a mea sit cum animis philosophomm. 

Pace 385 

^ Deum unum multis designant nomiiiibus, etc. 

*Non intelligis te quum h.i’c dicis, negare te ipsum nomen Dei: quid 
enim est aliud Natura quam Deus? etc.; tot habet appellationes quot 
munera. 

“ Austin. ‘ Principle Ephemer. 

Page 386 

* Vaninus, dial. 52, de oraculis. 

*Varie homines affecti, alii dei judicium ad tam pii exilium, alii ad 
naturam referebant, nec ab indignatione dei, sed humams causis, etc, 
— 12 Natural. qu$st, 33, 39. • Juv. Sat. 13. 

Page 387 

^ Epist. ad C. Caesar. Romani oliin putabant fortunam regna et imperia 
dare; credebant antea mortales fortunam solam opes et honores largiri 
idque duabus de causis: primum quod indignus quisque dives, honoratus, 
potens; alterum, vix quisquam perpetuo bonis iis frui visus. Postea 
prudentiores didicere fortunam suam quemque fingere. 

‘ 10 de legibus. Alii negant esse deos, alii deos non curare res humanas, 
alii utraque concedunt. * Lib, 8, ad mathem. 

* Origen, contra Celsum, lib. 3. Hos immerito nobiscum conferri fuse 
declarat. 

* Cnicihxum deum ignominiose Lucianus vita Peregrin! Christum vocat. 

Page 388 

' De ira, 16, 34. Iratus ccelo quod obstreperet, ad pugnam vocans 
Jovem, quanta dementia! putavit sibi nocere non posse, et se nocere tamen 
Jovi Dosse. * Lib. 1. 

' Idem status post mortem, ac fuit antequam nasceremur. Et Seneca: 
Idem exit post me quod ante me fuit. 
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* Lucerns eadcm conditio quum extinguitnr, ac fuit antequam accen- 
deretur; ita et hominis. 

* Dissert, cum. nuncio sidereo. [Giordano BrunOi “unhappy Brunus,” 
was burnt at the stake, 1600.] 

* [Vanini, strangled and burned, 1619.] 

Page 389 

^[Decameron, Day i, Tale 3.] 

^ Campanella, cap. i8 Atheism. Triumphat. 

* Comment, in Gen. cap. 7. . 

* So that a man may meet an atheist as soon in his study as in tile street. 

•Simonis Religio incerto auctore, Cracovi® edit. 1588. Conclusio 

libri est, Ede itaque, bibe, lude, etc., jam Deus hgmentum est. ^ 

* Lib. de iinmortalitate aniin®. 

^ Pag. 643, an. 1238, ad hnem Henrici tertii. Idem Pistorlus, p^g. 743 
in compilat. sua. 

Page 390 

^ Virg. • Rom. xii, 2. 

■ Omnis Aristippum decuit color, et status, et res. 

* Ps. xiv, 1. * Guicciariliue. • Erasmus. 

Page 391 

> Hierome. “Senec. Consol, ad Polyb. cap. 21. 

Page 392 

1 Disput. 4 Philosophi® adver. Atheos, Venetiis 1627, quarto. 

* Edit. Romae, fol. 1631. 

* Abemethy, cap. 24 of his Physic of the Soul, 

Page 393 

' Omissa spe victoris in destinatam mortem conspirant, tantusque 
ardor smgulos cepit, ut victores se putarent si non inulti morerentur. — 
Justin, lib. 20. 

' Method, hist. cap. 3. 

^ Hosti abire volenti iter miniiue mterscindas, etc. 

* Poster, volum. 

Page 394 

* Super praBceptum primum de relig. et partibus ejus. Non loquor de 
Omni desperatione, sed tantum de ea qua desperare solent homines de 
Deo; opponitur spei, et est peccatum gravissimum, etc. 

* Lib. 5, tit. 21, de regis institut. Omnium perturbationura deterrima. 

* Reprobi usque ad nnem pertinaciter persistunt. — Zanchius. 

* Vitium ab inhdelitate prohciscens. 

Page 395 

* Abemethy. ■ i Sam. xvi, 14, 

® Ps. xxxviii. vers, i, 2, 3, 8. 

* Immiscent se mali genii. — Lem. lib. i. cap. z6, 

Page 396 

' Cases of Conscience, lib. i, x6. • Tract, Melan. cap. 33 et 34. 

*Cap. 3 de mentis alien. Deo minus se curaa esse, nec ad salutem 
praedestinatos esse. Ad desperationem sspe ducit h£c melancholia, et 
est frequentissima ob supplicii metum aetemumque judicium; moeror et 
metus in desperationem plerumgue desinunt. 
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• Comment, in i cap, Gen. artic. 3. Quia impii florent, boni oppri- 
muntur, etc,, alius ex considcratione hujus seria desperabundus. 

® Lib. 10, cap. 17. 

• Damnatam se putavit, et per quatuor menses Gehenn^e pcenam sentire. 

Page 397 

' 1566. Ob triticum diutius servatum conscientis stimulis agitatur, etc. 

• Tom. 2, cap. 27, num. 282. Conversatio cum scrupulosis, vigiliae, 
jejunia. 

• Solitarios et superstitiosos plerumque exagitat conscientia, non 
mercatores, lenones, caupones, foeneratores, etc., largiorem hi nacti sunt 
conscientiam. Juvenes plerumque conscientiam negligunt, senes autem, 
etc. 

‘ Annon sentis sulphur? inquit. 

® Desperabundus misere periit. 

• In 17 Johannis. Non pauci se cruciant, et excamificant in tantum, 
ut non parum absint ab insania ; neque tamen aliud hac mentis anxietate 
efficiunt quam ut diabolo potestatem faciant ipsos per desperationem ad 
inferos producendi. 


Page 398 

^ Drexelius, Nicet. lib. 2, cap. ii. 

Page 399 

1 Ecclesiast. lib. x. Haud scio an majus discrimen ab his qui blandi- 
untur, an ab his qui temtant; ingens utrinque penculum: alii ad securi- 
tatem ducunt, alii afflictionum magnitudine men tern absorbent, et in 
desperationem trahunt. 

* Bern. sup. 16 Cant. 1. Alterum sine altero profeire non expedit; 
recordatio soUus judicii in desperationem praecipitat, et misericordiee 
fallax ostentatio pessimam generat securitatem. 

* In Luc. horn. 103. Exigunt ab aliis caritatem, beneficentiam, cum ipsi 
nil spectent preeter Ubidinem, invidiam, avaritiam. 

* Leo Decimus. 


Page 400 

^ De futuro judicio, de damnatione horrendum crepunt, et amaras 
illas potationes in ore semper habent, ut multos inde in desperationem 
cogant. 

* Euripides. * Pierius. * Gen. iv, 

* Nine causes Musculus makes. 

Page 401 

* Plutarch. 

* Alios misere castigat plena scrupulis conscientia, nodum in scirpo 
queerunt, et ubi nulla causa subest, misericordiaB divina diffidentes, se 
Oreo destinant. 

> Cffilius, lib. 6. * Juvenal. 

* Lucian, de dea Syria. Si adstiteris, te aspidt; si transeas, visu te 
sequilur. 

* Prima haec est ultio, quod se Judice nemo nocens absolvitur, improba 
quam vis Gratia fallaci prstoris virerit uma. — Juvenal. 

’ Quis unquam vidit avarum ringi dum lucrum adest, adultenim dum 
potitur voto, lugere in perpetrando scelere? voluptate sumus ebiiii proinde 
non sentimus, etc. 
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Page 402 

^ Buchanan, lib. 6 Hist. Scot. [Kenneth III.] 

' Animus conscientia sccleris inquietus, nullum admisit g^udium, sed 
semper vexatus noctu et interdiu per somnum visis hoirore plenis per- 
tremefactus, etc. 

^ De bello Neapol. 

^Thyreus de locis iniestis, part, i, cap. 2. Nero’s mother was still in 
his eyes. • Ps. xliv. i . 

Page 403 

' Regina causanim et arbitra rerum, nunc erectas cervices oppripiit, etc. 

* Alex. Gaguinus, Catal. reg. Pol. ' 

* Cosmog. Munster, et Magdeb. 

Page 404 

* Plinius, cap. 10, lib. 35. Consumptis afFectibus, Agamemnonis, caput 

velavit, ut omnes qucm possent maximum mcerorem in virginis patre 
cogitarent. * [The highest degree.] 

Page 405 

* Cap. 15, in 9 Rhasis. ■ Juv. Sat. 13. 

® Mentem enpit timor hie, vultum, totuinque corporis habitum immutat, 
etiam in deliciis, in tripudiis, in symposiis, in amplexu conjugis cami' 
ficinara exercet. — Lib. 4, cap. 21. 

* Non sinit conscientia tales honunes recta verba proferre, aiit rectis 
quenquam oculis aspicere, ab omni hominum coetu eosdem extemunat, et 
dormientes perterrefacit. — Philost. lib. i de vita Apollonii. 

‘ Eusebius; Nicephorus, EceJes. hist. lib. 4, cap. 17. 

•Seneca, lib. 18, epist. 106. Conscientia aliud agere non patitur, 
perturbatam vitam agunt, nunquam vacant, etc. 

Page 406 

‘ Artie. 3, cap. i, fol. 230. Quod horrendum dictu, desperabundus 
quidam me prsesente cum ad patientiam hortaretur, etc. 

Page 407 

' Lib. I Observ. cap. 3. 

’ Ad maledicendum Deo. * Goulart. 

* Dum haec scribo, implorat opem mcam monacha, in reliquis sana, et 
judicio recta, per 5 annos melanchobca; damnatam se dicit, conscientiis 
stirnulis oppressa, etc. 

* Alios conquerentes audivi se esse ex daranatonim numero, Deo non 
esse curs, aliaque inhnita quas proferre non audebant, vel abhoirebant. 

Page 408 

^ Musculus, Patricius: ad vim sibi inferendam cogit homines. 

■ 3 de mentis alienat. observ. lib. i. 

* Uxor mercatoris diu vexationibus tentata, etc. 

* Abemethy. ■ Busbequius. 

Page 409 

> John Major, vitis Patrum. Quidam negavit Christum per chiro 
grapbum post restitutus. 

* Trincavcllius, lib. 3, consil. 46. 

■ My brother, George Burton, Mr. James Whitehall, rector of Checkley 
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in Staffordshire, my quondam chamber-fellow and late fellow*student in 
Christ Church, Oxon. 

* Scio quam vana sit et inefficax humanorum verborum penes afflictos 
consolatio, nisi verbum Dei audiatur, a quo vita, refriseratio, solatium, 
painitentia. 

Page 410 

Antid. adversus desperationem. 

* Tom. 2, cap. 27, num. 282. 

* Aversio cogitationis a re scnipulosa, contraventio scrupulorum. 

Page 411 

* Magnam injunam Deo facit qui difhdit de ejus misericordia. 

* Bonitas invicti non vincitur; infiniti misencordia non hnitur. 

* Horn. 3, de psnitentia: Tua quidem malitia mensuram habet. Dei 
autcm misericordia mensuram non habet. Tua malitia circumscripta est, 
etc. Pelagus etsi magnum, mensuram habet; Dei autem, etc. 

Page 412 

* Non ut desidiorcs vos faciam, sed ut alacriores reddam. 

* Pro peccatis veniam poscere, et mala de novo iterare. 

■ Si bis, si ter, si centies, si centies milhes, toties pscmtentiam age. 

* Conscientia mea meruit damnationem, peenitentia non sufficit ad 
satisf actionem: sed tua misericordia superat omnem offensionem. 

* Multo efhcacior Christi mors in bonum, quam peccata nostra in malum. 
Christus potentior ad salvandum, quam d®mon ad perdendum. 

* Peritus medicus potest omnes infirmitates sanare ; si misericors, vult. 

Page 413 

1 Omnipotcnti medico nullus languor insanabilis occurrit: tu tan turn 
doceri te sine, manum ejus ne repelle: novit quid agat; non tantum delec- 
teris cum fovet, sed toleres quum secat. 

■ Chrys. hom. 3, de paenit. 

* Spes salutis per quam peccatores salvantur, Deus ad misericordiam 
provocatur. Isidor. Omnia ligata tu solvis, contrita sanas, confusa 
lucidas, desperata animas. 

* Chrys. hom. 5. Non fomicatorem abnuit, non ebrium avertit, non 
superbum repellit, non aversatur idololatram, non adulterum, sed omnes 
suscipit, omnibus communicat. 

® Cb^s. hom. 5. 

* Qui turpibus cantUenis aliquando inquinavit os, divinis hymnis 
animum purgabit. 

Page 414 

1 Hom. 5, Introivit hie quis accipiter, columba exit; introivit lupus, 
ovis egreditur, etc. 

* Omnes languores sanat, cseds visum, claudis gressum, gratiam confert, 

etc. ^ Seneca. 

* Delectatur Deus conversione peccatoris; omne tempus vit® conversioni 
deputatur; pro prssentibus habentiu- tam pr®terita quam futura. 

“ Austin. Semper paenitentiae portus apertus est ne desperemus. 

* Quicquid feceris, quantumeunque peccaveris, adhuc m vita es, unde 
te omnino si sanare te nollet Deus, auferret; parcendo clamat ut redeas, etc. 

Page 415 

^ Mark ix, 24. ■ Rev. xxi, 6. 

* Abemethy, Perkins. 

* Non est psnitentia, sed Dei misericordia annexa. 
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Page 416 

^ Caecilius Minucio: Omnia ista figmenta male sanso religionis, et inepta 
solatia a poetls inventa, vel ab aliis ob commodum, supers titiosa mysteria, 
etc. 

* These temptations and objections are well answered in John Downam’s 
Christian Warfare. * Seneca. 

Page 417 

^ Vid. Campanella, cap. 6 Atheis. Triumphat. et cap. 2, ad argUmentum 
12, ubi plura. Si Deus bonus, unde malum? etc. I 

Page 418 

1 Perkins. 

Page 419 \ 

^ Hemmingius. Nemo peccat in Spiritum Sanctum nisi qul finaliter et 
voluntarie renunciat Christum, eumque et ejus verbum extreme coiitemnit, 
sine qua nulla salus; a quo peccato liberet nos Dominus Jesus Chris tus. 
Amen. 


Page 421 

* Abemethy. • See whole books of these arguments. 

* Lib. 3, fol. 122. Prsjudicata opinio, invida, maligna, et apta ad 
impellendos animos in desperatioiiem. 

* See the antidote in Chanuer’s tom. 3, lib. 7, Downam's Christian 
Warfare, etc. 

' Potentior est Deo diabolus, et mundi princeps, et in multitudine 
hominum sita est majestas. 


Page 422 

^ Homicida qui non subvenit quum potest; hoc de Deo sine scelere 
cogitari non potest, utpote quum quoa vult licet. Doni natura com- 
municari. Bonus L^us, quomodo misericordix pater, etc. 

* Vide Cyrillum, lib. 4 ad versus Julianum. Qui poterimus illi gratias 
agere qui nobis non misit Mosen et prophetas, et contempsit bona ani- 
marum nostrarum? 

* Venia danda est iis qui non audiunt ob ignorantiam. Non est tarn 
iniquus Judex Deus, ut quenquam indicta causa damnare velit, li solum 
damnantur, qui oblatam Chnsti gratiam rejiciunt. 

* Dusbequius; Lonicenis, Tur. Hist. tom. i, lib. 2. 

* Clem. Alex. * Paulus Jovius, Elog. vir. illust. 

Page 423 

^ Non homines sed et ipsi dasmones aliquando servandi. 

■ Vid. Pelsii Harmoniam, art. 22, p. 2 . 

Page 424 

^ Epist. Erasmi de utilitate colloquior. ad lectorem. 

1 Vastata conscientia sequitur sensus irx divinx (Hemmingius), fremitus 
cordis, ingens anima cruciatus, etc. 

Page 426 

1 Austin. 

Page 427 

‘ Super Pb. lii. Convertar ad liberandum eum, quia conversus est ad 
peccatum suum puniendum. 
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Page 429 

^ Antiqul soliti sunt hanc herbam ponere in ccemeteriis ideo quod, etc. 
Page 431 

1 Non desunt nostra xtate sacribculi, qui tale quid attentant, sed a 
cacochrmoiie imsi pudore suffecti sunt et re inlecta abierunt. 

* Done into English by W. B., 1613. 

* Tom. 2, cap. 27, num. 282. 

Page 432 

* Navarrus. * Is. 1 , 4. 




GLOSSARY 


Volume and page references are appended to words and phrases of 
special interest, and to instances of words used in a special sense. 

A few definitions are quoted from the 1755 edition of Bailey's 
English Dictionary. 


A 

abdicate, to expel, dethrone, i, 301. 
abort, an abortion. 

Abraham-men, beggars who counterfeited lunacy (named after one 
of the wards in Bedlam), i, 355. 
absolute, perfect, faultless. 
absolve, to complete, li, 57. 

Achcronttc, moribund; “an old Acherontic dizzard," iii, 303. 
adamant, a lodestone. 

adust, burnt up, having much heat, a supposed condition of the 
four “humours'’ of the body; adustion, heating to dryness. 
advoutry, adultery, iii, 293. 

affect, to feel affection for; “afiected with,” fond of, ii, 73. 
ciffnght, affrighted, i, 336. 
afternoon-men, tipplers. 

alexipharmacum, an antidote for poison, a sovereign remedy. 
ahrant (old edd. allegant), a strong, sweet Spanish wine. 
alkermes, a compound cordial, coloured with kermes. 
all out, in every respect, altogether, quite. 
almuten (astroL), the planet of chief influence in a horoscope. 
ambidexter, a double-dealer, tirae-ser\a^r. 

ammi, a genus of umbelliferous plants (bishop-weeds), used in 
medicine. 

amphibological, ambiguous. 

ampliation, amplification. 

angust, rarefied, ii, 49 - 

annexed, bound together, iii, 12. 

antic, a buffoon; a grotesque figure. 

apologer, apologist, a wTiter of apologues, a fabulist. 

apophlegmatisms, expectorants. 

approve, to put to the test; to prove, 

aristolochy, birthwort. 

ascendant (astrol.), tlic sign of the zodiac which rises above the 
horizon at the time of one’s birth. 
assassinate, an assassin. 

A tellanes, populsLT iarces. 

Austrian planets, supposed satellites of Saturn, 111, 120. 
available, of avail, efficacious, iii, 102. 

in— R 5°S 
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B 

hahle, a bauble. 

baby, a doll, puppet; "babies of clouts,” rag-dolls, i, 46; "look 
babies in one another's eyes" (iii, 229) refers to the minute 
reflection of oneself, visible when one looks closely into 
another's eyes. 
ballet, a ballad. 
balloon, a kind of football. 

bangle, to waste by little and little, to fritter (away), i, 273.^ 
barley-break, an ancient catching game. \ 

bassa, a pasha 

bastard, a sweet, heady Spanish wine, white or brown. 

Bavarian chin, or poke, goitre. , 

bayard, blind, one blinded with self-conceit, iii, 339. An allusion 
to the proverbial saying, "As bold as blind Bayard." ~ 
bedlam, a bedlamite, lunatic. 

bewray, to betray; to befoul; "all- to bewrayed," befouled all over, 
lii, 207. 

bezoar's (or hezoar) stone, a calcular concretion found in the stomachs 
of certain animals. 
bird, a nestling, young bird, iii, 23. 

black guard, the scullions, etc., connected with a great household. 

i. 185- 

bloody-f alien, chilblained, iii, 155. 
bole, a bolus, ii, 234. 

bona-roba, a well-dressed woman, iii, 215, 
box (in gaming), the bank, ii, 198. 
brack, a deerhound, i, 331. 

Brachmanni, Brahmins, 

brachygraphy, shorthand, ii, 95. 

branghng, wrangling, quarrelsome, ii, 195. 

brief, an epitome, precis, i, 31 1. 

hrise, the land- and sea-breeze in the tropics, ii, 45, 

Brontes, a Cyclops who laboured in Vulcan’s workshop; hence, a 
blacksmith, iii, 82. 

bidVs feathers, insignia of cuckoldom, iii, 291. 

Burbonian planets, sunspots, mistaken for planets by early observers, 
iii, 120. 

busk^oint, a stay-lace. 
by-respects, private ends or views. 


C 

calamistrate, to curl the hair with tongs; calamistration, the act of 
so curling. 

cample, to wrangle, iii, 308. 

canvas, dismissal, "sack," ii, 192; "have a canvas," get the sack, 
be disappointed, i, 282. 

capease, a small portable case, a cash-box. 

capital, belonging to or concerning the head; "capital herbs," herbs 
used in head-medicine, ii. 31. 
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card, a chart. 
careful, full of care. 
cari, caraway. 

carl, to act like a churl; to talk gruflly, to snarl, i, 210. 

caroche, a coach. 

cast, discredited, cashiered. 

casting-counters, counters used in reckoning, i, no. 
castril, a kestrel. 

catholic, universal; 'catholic medicine,'* a catholicon, panacea 
ii, 248. 

caul, a membrane enclosing viscera, i, 138; a hair-net, iii, 94. 
cautelous, wary. 

censure (n.), opinion, judgment; "I'll stand to your censure," 
I ’ll abide by your judgment, i, 72. 
censure (v.t.), to judge, criticize. 
cerotes. wax plasters. 
ceruse, white lead, used as a cosmetic. 
ceterach, a species of spleenwort. 
chalastic, laxative. 

character, a distinguishing mark, characteristic, i, 144; a charm in 
the form of an inscription, ii, 5, etc. 
chequin (old edd. chickine), a sequin, a Venetian gold coin, iii, 124. 
china, china-root, the root of Smtlax China, a sort of sarsaparilla; 

china-broth, a decoction of the same. 
chitty, meagre, iii, 155. 

choler, bile, the humour supposed to cause bad temper. 
chuff, a surly fellow, a niggard. 
cicliminus, cyclamen, sow-bread. 

circumforanean, strolling from market to market, itinerant, 
civilian, a professor of civil law. 
clancular, secret. 

cloth (sing, of clothes), a garment, iii, ibo. 

clothing, cloth-making, i, 91. 

coal, charcoal, iii, 181. 

cockney -like, efieminate, i, 230. 

cog, to wheedle; to cheat. 

coll, to embrace about the neck, to cuddle. 

collapsed, ruined; "collapsed ladies," decayed gentlewomen, iii, 339. 

collogue, to wheedle, flatter. 

colly, the soot of coal or burned wood. 

colone, a husbandman, i. 67. 

colt*s evil, a distemper affecting young horses; metaphorically, 
youthful wantonness, iii, 59- 

combust (astron.), burnt, i.e. so near the sun as to be obscured by it. 
corne off, to pay up, i, 322, iii, 115. 

comical, pertaining to comedy; "that comical old man," that old 
man in the comedy, iii. 239. 

commencements, degree-conferring ceremonies; "the commence- 
ments of the Deity," iii, 425. 
commodity, advantage, expediency, profit. 
commons, food, regular diet. 
compinged, coxifined, compressed. 
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implement, an ornamental quality, accomplishment; a fulfilling. 

iii. 318- 

complexion, natural habit, constitution. 
complicate, to form by complication, ii. 95. 
composed, ordered, sedate (of looks). 
conceit, imagination; understanding. 
conceited, witty, amusing. 
concent, concord, harmony, ii, 118. 
concoct, to digest; concoction, digestion. 
condite, preserved, candied. 
conditions, moral state, character. 
confer, to compare. 

confine (adj.), neighbouring; “confine places," i. 425. \ 

consisting, more or less dense or viscous, ii, 223, 224. \ 

constantly, with a steadfast mind; “constantly died," i. 436. \ 
constellations (astro!.), stellar conjunctions, i. 205. 
constringe, to draw together, contract. 
contract, concisely, i, 30. 

controvert, to deliver contrary opinions; to argue for and against. 

convented, convened, come together, ii, 158. 

conversions, revolutions (of the heavenly bodies), ii, 129. 

cony -catching, cheating, gulling. 

cornutc, to cuckold ; cornuto, a cuckold. 

coronet, an ornamental head-dress. 

corrivate, to draw together in one stream; cornvation, the running of 
streams into one. 

coYsive, a corrosive, a vexation, i, 107. 

cowl-staff, the pole on which a water-vessel was slung. 

crack, to boast, cracker, a boaster. 

crowned (Lat. coronatiis), sovereign; "a crowned medicine," ii, 239. 

crucify, to torment. 

cubbed up, cooped up, confined. 

curious, requiring care and nicety; particular, difficult to please. 
curr, the golden-eye duck, 1, 219 
cur^^anto, a courant, a newsletter. 
cuscuta, dodder, 

cushion-dance, a lively, romping dance, in which a cushion figured, 

ii, I2T. 

cut-works, embroidery. 


D 

Dadalian, maze-constructing, ii, 56. 
damnified, injured, i, 230. 

dare, to daze, stupefy with terror; “never hobby so dared a lark," 

iii, 340- 

day-net, a net for catching small birds. 
daysman, an arbitrator (cf. Job ix, 33), i, 85. 
debility (astrol.), a weakness of a planet in influence, 
deboshed, debauched. 
deducted, drawn off, i, 35. 

defecate (v.t.), to purify; (adj.) pure, free from dregs. 
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defect, deficiency; *'for defect/* in default, ii, 105. 
dehori, to dissuade. 
deliquium, a fainting-fit. 

descry, to discover, make known; "Jupiter descried himself," i, 179. 
detect, to reveal, ii, 191. 
detracted, subtracted, iii, 209. 

detriment (astrol.), the sign directly opposite that which is a planet's 
house. 

dia- (med.), prefixed to the name of the principal ingredient in a 
compound medicine, e.g. dtascordium. 
dictery, a witty saying, iii, 249. 
dilate, to treat at length. 
dilling, darling, iii, 26. 

diminutives, medicines that lessen or abate. 

disprove, to disallow, disapprove of, ii, 64. 

distillation (med.), catarrh. 

dittander, pepperwort. 

divert, an antithetical saying or proverb. 

divulge, to publish in the vernacular. 

dizzard (old edd. disard), a blockhead. 

dodecatemories, the twelve signs of the zodiac, ii, 44. 

dorp, a thorp, village. 

draught, a privy. 

dropax, a pitch-plaster. 

drugger, a druggist, i, 102. 

dunimeicr, a feigner of dumbness, i, 355. 

dust-worm, a money-grubber. 


earth-spine, the ground-pme {Ajuga champeeitys) , ii, 215. 
eclegm (med.), an electuary. 

economical, pertaining to a household or family, i, 107, 109,. 
eloge, elogtum, a panegyric, 

eminent, prominent, conspicuous; "eminent notes," distinguishing 
marks, iii, 365. 
enarration, an exposition. 
encyclopadian, a circle of knowledge, i, 30S. 
end, a fragment; "players’ ends," tags from plays, iii, 108. 
engine, a device, instrument. 
entreat, to treat. 

enula campana, elecampane {Inula helenium). 
epicure, an Epicurean, follower of Epicurus. 
tpHhyme, the dodder of thyme. 

equant circles (astron.), circles used for determining the motions ol 
the planets. 

ercar, to carry aloft; “a spiritual wing to erear us," iii, 342, 413. 

err, to cause to err, to mislead, i, i97* 

escape, an oversight, mistake, i, 33. 

ethnics, heathen, pagans. 

euripe, eurtpus, a narrow channel. 

evirate, to emasculate. 
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exaggerate, to heap up. accumulate. 
exagitate, to disturb. 
exhaust, exhausted. 
exolete, obsolete. 

exonerate, to discharge, unburden. 
exornation, embellishment, adornment. 
explode, to drive off the stage, decry, reject, refute. 1 

expostulate, to argue about, call in question, ii, 160; to demand with 
emphasis, iii, 161. \ 

extent, extension, i, 355, iii, 318. \ 

extenuation, belittlement. \ 

F \ 

fabulous, fabulizing; “our fabulous poets," i, 131 ; cf. ii, 42. 
facete, witty. 

fact, a thing done, a deed. 

fairybahe, a fear-babe, bogy; “fairybabes of tombs," i, 414. 
fall, a falling-band, neck-band. 
falling sickness, epilepsy. 

familiar, of frequent occurrence, habitual; familiarly, regularly, 
habitually. 

fay, to clean out, i, 350. 

fercd, deadly, fatal, dangerous, terrible; (astrol.) of the moon "when, 
being separated from one planet, she applies to no other 
while she continues in the same sign" (Bailey), ii, 130. 
fieldone, fielden, field-country, ii, 63. 
finger-fern, a kind of spleenwort, probably the hard fern. 
fitches, vetches, i, 222. 
flaggy, drooping, flabby, i, 383. 
fleer, to leer, i, 281, 383. 
flirt, a hussy, a baggage, i, 109, 417. 
fly out, to break out into licence. 
foal-foot, colt’s-foot. 

foot : "every foot," on every occasion, at every step, iii, 124, 

foot-clothes, horses* housings, reaching to the ground. 

forspoken, bewitched, ill-wished. 

fortunately, with success, ii, 239. 

fox, to intoxicate, i, 226. 

freckons, freckles, iii, 213. 

fucate, rouged, counterfeit, iii, 24. 

fumadoes, smoked pilchards. 

funge {a fungus), a dolt, soft-head. 

fustilugs, "a sluttish woman who smells rank" (Bailey), iii, 155. 
fuxzled (old edd. fusled), fuddled. 

G 

galanga, galingale, an aromatic root resembling ginger. 
genethliacal (astrol.), pertaining to the casting of nativities. 
genist, genista, broom. 
gmiture (astrol.), a nativity, horoscope. 
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ghost, to haunt, i, 45. 
good cheap, cheaply. 
goosecap, a silly person, i, 349. 

Gvohian, a sloven (from Dedekind's Gtobianus, Englished by Dekker 
in his GulVs Hornbook), in, 156, 174. 
grosses, groschens, iii, 403. 
gryphes, griffins. 

guarded, trimmed with lace. etc. 

gubher -lushed, with irregularly projecting teeth. 

gymnics, athletic exercises. 


H 

haberdine, dried and salted cod. 

hacker, a sla.sher, a bully, i, 228. 

have and hold, tenacity, iii, 346, 384. 

hemrods [htBmrods, emrods), haemorrhoids, piles, 

hodoBpoficon, a wayfaring, journey, itinerary. 

hold, to maintain the existence of; "he held antipodes." ii, 42. 

homocentnc, concentric, 

hone, to moan; to long (after). 

horoscope, the sign of the zodiac that is rising at a person’s birth, 
i, 207. 

horrid, bristling; wild, savage. 

hot-house, a bathing-house to which one went to be sweated and 
cupped. 

husband, a husbandman, agricultunst, i, 305. 
husbandman, a writer on husbandry, i, 221. 
huswife, a hussy. 

hylech (astrol.), "a planet which in a man’s nativity becomes the 
moderator and significator of life" (Bailey)« i, 20S. 

I 

idle-headed, light-headed, iii. 343. 
imbomty, inconvenience, i, 434. 
tmmund, uncleanly. 

impassionate, without passion, dull, i, 400. 
tmpoltte, unpolished. 

importune (Lat. importunus), cruel, savage, iii, 283 

imposthume, an abscess. 

impress, a device; a motto; a seal. 

incend, incense, to kindle, inflame. 

incondite, confused, irregular, clumsy. 

meubus, a nightmare. 

indefinite, without qualification, iii, 410. 

indifferent, held in common, iii, 298; impartial, iii, 310. 

indulge to, to give way to, indulge in, i, 249. 

Indy bone, ivory, iii, 88. 
inescate, to entice, lay baits for, iii, 129. 
inform, to shape, fashion, ii, 183. 
ingeminate, to reiterate, insist on. 
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ingenite, inborn. 
insensible, imperceptiblcp i, 292. 
insist, to follow (in), i, 180; to dwell (on), ii, 63, 
insuavity, unpleasantness, i, 434. 
insult, to behave with insolence. 
intempestive, untimely, unseasonable. 
intend, to intensify; to hx the attention on. 
intensive, intense. 

intention, intensification (of symptoms), i, 423. 

intentive, intent, 

interrupt, interrupted. 

intricable, entangling, intricate. 

irrefragable, stubborn, impervious to argument. 


jack, the slip of wood that holds the plectrum in the virginal, iii, 179. 
jet, to strut, swagger. 

Jovial (astrol.), born under Jupiter. 

jument, a beast of burden. 

just, adequate, suitable, complete. 

K 

keelpins, ninepins. 

keep up, to keep shut up, keep in. 

hell, a caul. 

kill up, to kill off, i, 56. 

knights of the post, hireling witnesses, i, 2S2. 

L 

labdanum, ladanum, a resin collected from a species of cistus. 

lamia, a sorceress, a vampire. 

landleaper, a wanderer, a vagabond. 

lapis Armenus, Armenian stone, blue carbonate of copper. 

laplolly, loblolly, water-gruel, ii, 154. 

lask, a flux, diarrhoea, i, 263. 

lave-eared, lop-eared, iii, 155. 

lee, a lye, a detergent. 

let, a hindrance, obstacle. 

libertine, an antinomian. 

tie down, to lie in, i, 20. 

likely, probably. 

limbec, an alembic, 

liiargy, litharge. 

litigious, subject to litigation, iii, 20. 
livor, envy, ill-will, malignity. 
long square, an oblong, i, 98. 

lurch, an ambush ; " lying at lurch,*’ lying in wait, larking, i, 55. 
lusorious, appertaining to games; ’’lusorious lots,” games of <^nce, 
ii, 82. 
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M 

macerate, to object to hardships; to harass, mortify. 

made, artificial; “made flowers,** iii, 81. 

magistery, mastership, authority. 

magistral, a sovereign remedy. 

make away, to murder, make away with. 

mala insana, mad-apples, a kind of egg-fruit. 

maleficiate, to bewitch. 

mancipate, to enslave. 

many, a retinue, rout, bevy. 

mard. a lump of excrement. 

mansh, marshy. 

maukin, a kitchen-wench, slattern, scarecrow. 

Medtcean stars, Jupiter's satellites, iii, 120. 
mediocrity, middle position; moderation. 
mends, amends, remedy. 
mere, unadulterated; absolute; unprompted. 
meskite (meschite), a mosque. 

metoposcopy, the art of discovering character from the lines of the 
face, especially the forehead. 
minion, minium or red lead, used as a cosmetic. 
misconster, to misconstrue. 
milhridate, an antidote against poison. 

Mogor, Mogul. 

moldiwarp, mouldwarp, a mole. 

moll (old edd. maule), a wench, a prostitute, i, 301, 

momenlany, momentary, ephemeral. 

monocerot, a unicorn. 

monomachy, a single combat, duel. 

moorish, marshy. 

mope, a stupid fellow. 

mormoluches, homes, lii, 428 (Gk. jaopjuoXi/Kcta, cf. i, 336). 
morphew, a scurfy eruption. 

mother’. “ mother of the maids,*' a housekeeper, i, 307; "the mother." 
hysteria, i, 381, etc. 

motion, a puppet-show; a moving device; an impulse; a proposition. 
mummia, mummy; a distillation from mummies or dead bodies; 

a medicinal liquor or gum. 
muscadine, muscadel. 

muse, a meuse, a gap through which a hare runs; "as many , , . 

excuses as a hare hath muses'* (proverbial), iii, 295. 
mushato, a moustache. 


N 

fi^ia, nenia, a funeral song, a dirge 
neBves, navi, birth-marks. 
naughtiness, wickedness. 
naughty, worthless; "a naughty tree," iii, iz. 
nectarine, a sweet drink. 
neoteric, modem, favouring modem doctrine. 
888 
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nodule, a small quantity of medicine in a bag. 
noise, a band (of musicians), i, 334. 


O 

oaf {old edd. aufe), a changeling; a deformed person; a dolt 

object, aspect, sight, iii, 109, no, 118 

oblige, to bind, secure the attachment of, i, 203. j 

obnubilate, to cloud, obscure. 

obtrectation, detraction. 

occur (v.t), to counteract, remedy, iii, 410 

occur se, a meeting, falling in with, i, 425. 

ocyme {ochyme), basil. 

oilet-holes, eyelet-holes, iii, 261. 

opinaiive, opinionated. 

opiparous, sumptuous, ii, 76. 

oppugner, an assailant. 

orinties, bereavements, ii, 128. 

origan {organ), marjoram. 

otacousticon, an ear- trumpet, ii, 46. 

ouch, a brooch, clasped necklace. 

outside, one who is all outward show. 

overseen, mistaken, iii, 5. 


P 

painful, painstaking, hard-working. 
paint out, to depict. 
pantofle, a slipper. 
parable, easily procurable. 
parmnetical, persuasory. 
panetines, ruined walls, ii, 31. 
particular, an individual, iii, 125. 
partite (astrol.), full, complete. 
passer^ger, a wayfarer, passer by, ii, 75. 
peckled, speckled. 
peculiar, particular, special. 

period, end, sum; ** period of all philosophy,** i, 133. 
personaie, masked; impersonated; '* personate old man/* old man in 
the play, iii, 223. 

perspective: "perspective glass,*' a telescope; "the perspectives,” 
the various branches of the art of perspective. 
perstringe, to glance at, censure, i, 343; to dazzle, iii, 92. 
philosopher's game, a kind of chess. 
pichitivant, a pointed beard. 
pickthanh, a flatterer, toady. 
pigsney, a term of endearment. 
pill, to pillage. 
pina, a pine-apple. 
pisiick nuts, pistachio-nuts. 
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pittivanted, wearing a pointed beard. 
plashed, pleached, woven. 
plunged, embarrassed, baffled, i, 176. 
points, tagged laces. 

poke, a bag: ** Bavarian poke,** goitre, iii, 155. 
politicians, writers on politics. 
poll, to plunder. 

polyanthean, pertaining to Polyanthea and similar collections of 
commonplaces, used by students of rhetoric, i, 316. 
polygraphy, cipher-writing, iii, 127. 
pontifical, pontificial, papistical. 

poor-john, a coarse fish of the cod kind, dried and salted. 
popular, studious of popular favour, ii, 204. 
portuous, a portess or portass (Fr. porte-kors), a breviary, iii, 182. 
positively, in orthodox fashion, defending the tenets of the Fathers 
of the Church, i, 35. 
powdered (meat), salted, corned. 
precise, puritanical, i, 322, iii, 312. 
presently, at once. 

press, to inflict the peine forte et dure; “I am content to be pressed,** 
i, 22. 

pretend, to put forward, allege. 

preierition (theol.), the passing over of the non-elect, iii, 400. 

prevent, to anticipate. 

pnck, a skewer, iii, 99. 

print, in, in careful, precise fashion, iii, 177. 

prize, to play one's, to contend in earnest, i, 264, iii, 364. 

probable, plausible. 

procession, a litany, i, 271. 

produce, to draw out, prolong. 

promissors (astroL), directing influences which foreshadow some 
event. 

propend, to weigh down, incline, iii, 60. 
pr<^ugner, defender, champion. 
prosecute, to follow up, pursue. 
prospective, a view, prospect. 
prune (falconry), to preen, iii, 94. 
pullen, poultry, iii, 132. 

purly-hunter, a purlieu -hunter, a freeholder of land within the 
borders of a forest, licensed to hunt therein, i, 374. 
purposes, the game of cross-purposes, ii, 8i. 
piAt case, suppose, in case. 
put down, to bring into disuse; (p.p ) demoded. 
put to, to put out, extend, i, 277. 
put up, to put up with. 
putid, woiidiless. 

pyihonissa, a pythoness, an oracular priestess of Apollo. 

Q 

quit, to requite, iii, 292, 
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rdbato, a rabat, a stiff collar supporting a ruff. 
rack, a neck or scrag of mutton, i, 230. 
ramshead, the chick-pea. 
range, rank, i. 192. 

rascetta (rasceta), in palmistry, the lines that isolate the hand from 
the fore-arm. ( 

redshanks, Scotch Highlanders, iii, 191. 
refel, to refute. 

regiment, regimen, rule of health, ii, 71, 

rejourn, to refer, i, 164. ^ 

remit, to abate (of a disease). ; 

rent, to rend, iii, 400 1 

respect, in, in comparison. 

respective, considerate, ii, 204. 

respectless, unregardful, discourteous, i, 307. 

rhododaphne, the rose-bay or oleander. 

rivel, to shrivel. 

roaring-meg, a name for a cannon. 

Rosy-cross men, Rosicrucians. 

round (in the ear), to whisper, i, 342. 

rude, in a rough state; “rude matter,” raw material, i, 90. 

rumney, a heavy, sweet, white Greek wine. 

rustics, writers of books on rural matters. 


S 

sallei, a salad. 

salvatella, tlie vein that runs into the little finger. 
sanded, driven on a sand-bank, i, 339. 

Sanders, sandal-wood. 

Saturnine (astrol.), born under Saturn. 

satyrion, an aphrodisiac, iii, 128; the male orchis, ii, 248. 

scald, scaly, scurfy, scabbed. 

scale, a step of a ladder; “Gemonian scales,” see i, 282, note i. 
scamble, to struggle; to get along somehow, ii, 192. 
scant, to stint. 

schede (old edd. seeds), a sheet of paper, i, 85. 
scolopendria, a spleenwort, probably the hart's-tongue fern. 
scordium, the water-germander. 
scrat, to scratch, i, 286. 

secure (v.t.), to reassure; (adj.), careless, reckless. 
selenites, the moonstone, i, 373. 

sensible, capable of sensation; ‘^nsible creatures,” the animal 
Idngdom. See i, 155, 157. 

Serjeant, a bailiff, a constable. 
serves, sorb-apples, fruit of the service-tree, i, 221. 
setting-stick, an instrument for adjusting the plaits of ruffs. 
shadow, a woman's head-dress with projecting brim, shading the 
face, iii, 94, 
shut up, to conclude. 
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significator (astrol.), a planet which signifies something remarkable 
in nativities’* (Bailey). 

site (n.), position, attitude; “at that site,** in that position, iii, 216. 

site, sited (p.p.), situated. 

skill of, to understand, have skill in, iii, 130. 

sleeveless (of errands), trifling, silly, iii, 140. 

smelUfeast, a parasite, sponger. 

snite, a snipe, ii, 73. 

Sophy, the Persian monarch, Shah. 

spagirically, chemically. 

speculation, a viewing, exploration, ii, 67. 

spike, spikenard, iii, 314. 

spital, a hospital ; in particular, a lazar-house. 

stale, a decoy-bird, i, 84. 

stand to, to abide by, i, 72. 

stare, a starling. 

steganography, secret writing, iii, 127. 
stern, a star, iii, 146. 

stick-free, immune from sticking or stabbing, i, 204. 
stigmatize, to brand with a hot iron. 
still, habitually, continually. 
staechas, staschado, French lavender. 
stramineous, strawy, without pith, i, 340, 367. 
stupend, stupendous. 
slut, to stutter. 
submiss, submissive. 

substance, bulk, large quantities; “hellebore in substance,” i, 232, 
ii, 20. 

suffite, suffitus, smoke from a fumigation. 

superparticular, of a ratio where the greater term exceeds the less 
by a unit, 1, 405. 


T 


table, a medicinal cake or tablet. 

tables, backgammon. 

take place, to take effect. 

tassel, a male falcon, iii, 223, 

temperature, temperament, bodily constitution. 

tempestively, seasonably. 

tender, to value, have a regard for, 

tenent, a tenet. 

tenter -bellies, gluttons, iii, iqi. 

terms (astrol.), “certain degrees of the signs in which planets are 
observed to have their virtues increased ” (Bailey), i, 208. 
ternculaments, frights, terrors, iii, 429. 
terse, neat. 

testor, an attestor, a witness. 
tetric, harsh, gloomy. 

theologaster, a petty or contemptible theologian. 
thistlewarp, a goldfinch. 

tire, attire, dress; a woman's head-dress, a tiara. 
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tit, a chit, iii, 135. 
tobacconist, a smoker of tobacco, iii, 264. 
topic, local. 

torlachers, Mohammedan mendicants, iii, 363. 

treacle, a theriac, antidote against poisons; a medicine composed of 
vipers and other ingredients. 
trencher -chaplain, a domestic chaplain, i, 322. 
trenchmore, a lively, romping dance, iii, 179. 
trivant, a truant, idler, i, 27; trivantly, idly, i, 316. j 

trivial, ordinary. I 

trunks, a game in which balls were rolled through small arbhes, 
tultpant, a tulip. ' 

turbith, turpeth, the root of Ipoma turpetha. 
tympany, an abdominal swelling. 


U 

uncivil, uncivilized, i, 86. 

unguentum armarium, the weapon-salve, which cured by "sym- 
pathy” when applied to the weapon that had made the 
wound. 

union, a large pearl. 

upright shoe, a shoe of the same shape for either foot 
urchin, a hedgehog, ii, 201. 


V 

vastity, desolation, ruin, 1, 360. 

Vatinian. See i, 268, note 3. 

vegetal, vegetable; (pi.) the vegetable kingdom; "vegetal faculty,” 
see i, 155. 

velitalion, a skinni^, iii, 373. 
vendUate, to cry up, boast of, i, 293. 
veneres, veneries, beauties, charms. 
vent, to vend, sell, i, 24. 

village, a villa, country residence, i, IZ7, ii, 62. 
voluntary, a volunteer, i, 60. 


W 

walk, a hunting district, iii, 273. 

want (v.t), to lack, be free from, do without; (v.i,), to be lacking. 

wasters, cudgel-play. 

watchei, pale^blue. 

wearish, withered, wizened. 

weel, a hsh-trap. 

wesel, the windpipe, weasand. 

wether’ s-head, the ramshead, chick-pea. 

whenas, when; whereas; while. 

whether, which (of two). 
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winch, to wince, i, 12 1. 
wisily, wistfully, yearningly. 

withy ’Wind, the wild clematis or traveller *s joy, iii, 158. 
wolf, a malignant ulcer, iii. 201. 
woolward, wearing wool next the skin, for penance. 
wrecks {=reaks), pranks; "play wrecks,” iii, 214. 
writhcn, twisted, deformed. 


Y 

yellow, jealous, iii, 270; yellowness, jealousy, iii, 278. 




INDEX 

With a few exceptions, principaUy the entry under the name of Burton 
himself, the Index is confined to references to the subject-matter of the 
Anatomy of M elancholy. Major references to place-names and nationalities, 
however, are also included. 


Abbeys, subversion of the, i. 247. 

See Monasteries 
Abraham-men, i. 355 
Absence, cure of M., iii. 198 /.; 

cause of jealousy, 268 /. 

Accidents, cause of M., i. 357 /.; 

various causes of, 373 ; fear of, 388 
Aconitum, i. 231 
Adamant, i. 373 

Adamites or Adamians, iii. 298, 365 
Adultery, David's, i. 168; severe 
laws against, iii. 285 /. 
Advancement, methods of climbing 
to, ii. 187 

Adversity, why better than pros- 
perity, ii. 172 
vEtna, ii. 40, 41 

Affections, how they transform 
us, i. 136; of sleeping and waking, 
160; whence they arise, 161; 
commodity steers our, iii. 20 
Africa, diet in, i. 230; madness in, 
237; negroes of, 351 (and ii. 44); 
commonalty of, 351; Presbyter 
John in, ii. 36, 44 (and iii. 323); 
beasts in, 43; colonies in, lii. 246 
Age, The, scribbling, i. 22, 24; 
ambitious, 23; superstitious, 54; 
iron age in which we live, iii. 37 
Ague, combined with M., i, i74i 176, 
375 /■; from eating pork, 218; 
cause of M., 377, 378, 381; M. 
helped by, 429; incurable, ii. 210; 
purge for, 229; spider in a nutshell 
a cure for, 250 

Air, threatening, i. 134; non- 
natural thing, 217; bad causeth 
237 hot, 238; cold, 239: 
tempestuous, 240; night, 241; full 
of spirits, 183, 187, 191 ; digression 
of, ii. 34 climate and, 44; 
essence of, 49 flying in, 50; 
rectified, 61 /. (and iii. 198 /., 
409J; change of, 62, 67 (and iii. 
*99); artificial, 66; cure for head- 
M., 236; influence in love, iii. 61, 

71. See Climate 

S2I 


Albertus, his brazen head, ii. 96 
Alchemists, mad, i. 116; beggars, 
278; pursuits of. 367; strange 
works of, ii. 96 
Alchemy, defined, i. 366 
Alehouses, sociable habit of going 
to, i. 228; ii. 28; recreation at, 
82, 84; good fellows in, 124; men 
and women in, iii. 265 
Alexandria, library at, ii. 174 
Algebra, benefits of, ii. 95 
Alkermes, good against M., ii. 247 
Aloes, virtues of, ii. 229 
Alteratives. See under Physic 
Amazons, ii. 37 

Amber, effects of, ii. 217; a cordial, 

247 

Ambition, modest, i. 267; defined, 
described, cause of M., 258, 280 /. 
(and iii. 21); of priests and 
divines, 329 (and iii. 331); under 
Jupiter, 398; in M., 404; against, 

ii. 186, 188 ; in marriages, 

iii. 241 /.; Devil's engine, 341 
America, barbarism of, i. 97; diet 

in, 231; Spaniards in, ii. 36 (and 
iii. 323, 326); inner parts of, 37; 
volcanoes in, 41 ; birds and beasts 
in, 43; not found by chance, 60; 
colonies in, iii. 246; religion in, 
322, 351, 359 , 360 

Amsterdam, colleges, etc., in, ii. 80; 

sects in, iii. 350, 371, 375 
Amulets, rings, etc., virtues of, 
ii. 249 /.; cause of love, iii. 129 /.; 
cure by, 226 

Anabaptists, i. 59; iii- 298, 323, 
324, 326, 339 , 344 , 350, 371 
Anatomy, of the body, i, 146 /.; 
ignorance of, 147; of the soul, 

154 A- 

Anatomy of Melancholy, The, author 
of, i. 16, 121, 122 title of, 20; 
other works stolen for, 22, 25, X2i ; 
a Macaronkon, 25; faults of, 26, 
32, 33; censure anticipated, 27, 
30, 122; first publishing of, 29; 
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why written in English, 30; re- 
vision prevented, 31; manner of 
writing, 31, 32; method and 
variety in, 32 /.; translations and 
quotations in, 33; sixth edition of, 
33» 34; reasons for writing, 34 /.; 
task of writing, 38; purpose of, 
120; apology for, 122 /.; lii. 9 /.; 
former editions of, 9. See Burton 
Angels. See Spirits 
Anger, description, effects, how it 
causes M., i. 258, 260 /., 372, 374; 
ii. 103; remedies against, 186 
Animals, subject to M., i. 79; at 
feud with man, 134; cannot 
reflect. 165; melancholy men 
think themselves, 255, 393, 402 /., 
421 ; variety of, ii. 43, 46; aflected 
by music, 116; m^cines from, 
215, 217; love in, iii. 16, 44/.; 
moved by beauty, 70 /. j jealousy 
of, 261 /. 

Antimony, use in physic, ii. 227 
Antipodes, w^hether Christ died for, 
ii. 42 

Antiquaries, superfluous industry 
of. i. 113, 367 
Anxiety, i. 258, 262 
Apician tricks, i. 225 
Afophlegmatisms, ii. 234 
Apoplexy, i. 170, 337 > 375 » 376, 
384, 4301 ii- 210 

Apothecaries, physic of, ii. 207; 

harm by knavish, 210 
Appetite, faculty of, i. 160 /.; will 
in relation to, 167 in diet, 232; 

ii. 26, 27, 29; want of, iii. 133, 135 
Aqueducts, ii. 24 /. 

Arabia, deserts of, ii. 47 
Arabian, physicians, i. 143, 151, 
171; ii. 23, 235; questionaries, 

iii. 385 

Archytas, bis dove, ii. 96 
Arctic, ii. 33, 44 
Arians, iii. 323, 326, 336 
Arithmetic, study of, ii. 95 
Armies, as sights, ii. 77 [423 

Arminians, their tenents, iii. 421, 
Art, invented for love’s sake, 
iii. 181 /. 

Arteries. See Veins 
Artists, madmen, i. 113 
Asia, whether Presbyter John in, 
ii, 36; Scythian gryphes in, ib. 
Astrologers, rmected, i. 135; 
foretell M., 206/.; masculine hour 
foretold to Conradus by, 366; 
characteristical images of, iii. 227; 
on fate, 243; Chaldean, 383 
Astrology, defined, 1. 366; in 


physic, ii. 13; censured, iii. 383. 
See Geniture 

Astronomy. See Earth, Moon, 
Planets, Stars, Sun, etc. 

Atheism, frequent malady, i. 80; 
root out, 97 ; form of M , iii. 379 /. ; 
temptations to, 382 f.i of philo- 
sophers, 384 /. ; of I worldly- 
minded men, 389 /.;; vain to 
confute, 391 /. V 

Atheists, character, iii. 31^; among 
the Popes, 333; Epicures, car- 
nalists, 380 /.; professed, 389; 
writers on, 392 \ 

Athens, public banquets aL ii. 79; 
plamie at, 248 (and iii\ 383); 
buildings, iii. 37; trial of Phryne 
at, 70 

Atlantic Ocean, current in, ii. 37; 
storms in, 44 

Aurum Potabile, ii. 21, 220, 224, 
240 

Tholosanum, i. 313 

Australia. See Terra Australis 
Austrian lip, i. 211 
Authors. See Writers 
Autumn, melaucholv season,.!. 172 
Avarice, causes M., i. 258; of 
priests, iii. 331 

Averters, ii. 241/. See Purgatives 
Azores, do vermin in, ii. 44 

Babylon, hanging gardens in, ii. 73 ; 
no professed physicians in, 210; 
temple of Jupiter Bclus in, iii. 48; 
king of and Apollonius, 149 
Baldness, a disgrace, i 371; cause 
of, 423; lascivious, iii. 274 
Ball-playing, ii. 72 
Balm, virtue and use of, ii. 216 
Banc, ii. 247 

Banishment, effects of, i. 370 
cure and antidote to, ii. 174 /. 
Bankrupts, spendthrifts, how pun- 
ished, i. 290 

Bannians, iii. 330, 360, 375 
Barcelona, site of, ii. 68 
Barrenness, grievances caused by, 

i. 372; cause of jealousy, iii. 271 
Barrowists, iii. 324, 539» 37i 
Bashfulness, blushing, symptom 

of M., i. 384. 387, 395, 423 /•; 
of melancholy women, 415; cor- 
rectors of, ii. 252 /. 

Basil [Basle], remarkable occur- 
rences at, i. 336 galleries at, 

ii. 87 

Baths, effects of, i. 236; hot cause 
M., 379; artificial, ii. 30 /-; 
frequency of, 30, 31; Roman, 31; 
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public and private, fo.; Turkish, 
tb.; natural, 32; cold, 33; flowers, 
etc,, boiled in, 249; 4 or hypo- 
chondria, 238: making mad with 
love, iii. 132 ; for men and women, 

265 , . 

Battles, pride a cause of, 1, 295; 

as sights, ii. 77- See War 
Bavarian chin, i. 2u; struma or 
poke, 225; iii. i 55 
Bawdry, art of, iii. 127 
Beauty, origins, definitions of, iii. 
12 /. ; of the body, 13, 80 /. ; of the 
mind, 26 /.; of wisdom, 27; cause 
of love, 65 produce th effects 

through sight, 65, 76 /., 86; in- 
animate, 66; of men and women, 
66 /.; beasts moved by, 70 /.; 
men mad with, 73;. bewitching, 
85; natural and artificial, 88 /. ; 
fades in an instant, 210; sufficient 
dowry, 239; cause of jealousy, 
270/.; of CfOd, 313/, 

Beaver, self-mutilation of, ii. 186 
Beer, causes M., i. 223; rnade of 
standing water, 224; middling, 

ii. 23 

Bees and music, ii. 117 
Beggars in Utopia, i. 104 
Belly, See Stomach 
Berkeley, story of a nunnery at, 

iii. 1 16 

Berne, ship digged out of a moun- 
tain at, ii. 40 

Beryl, virtues of, ii. 218; iii. 310 
Betony, virtues of, b- planted 
in churchyards, iii. 429 
Bezoar's Stone, origin and virtues 
of, ii. 219, 247, 259, . 

Biarmi, high priests, iii. 298 

Bible, love-stories in the, iii. 4* 
See Scripture 
Bile, i. 236 

Birds, of paradise, i. 307; coming 
and going of, ii-.38; variety of, 
43, 46 ; which live in the higher air, 
49; in cages, Bo; affected by 
music, 117; love in, iii. 44 
Birth, baseness of, ii. 136 
Blasphemy, symptom of despair, 
iii. 406 /., 408; how pardonable, 

417 

Blindness, caused by M., t. 430; 
of philosophers, ii* 134; of lovers, 

-.***•*55 , , 

Blood, The, a humour, i. 147 /'J 
adust in M., 376, 377» 399. 400 /„ 
409, 410, 413; herbal remedies 
for. ii. 217; to purify, 255; in 
love, iii. 58 


Blood-letting, phlebotomy, harm 
from, i. 236; in M., 413, 417; 
when and to whom, ii. 234; three 
kinds, 235; in head-M., 237 
for redness in the face, 253; for 
bodily M., 254 /.; not for hypo- 
chondriacal M., 256, 258; a princi- 
pal remedy for love-M., iii. 194 
Blushing. See Bashfulness 
Bodily Melancholy, causes, i. 381 
symptoms, 398 /., 4*3 all over 
the body, ii. 254 /. 

Body, The, divisions, i. 147; similar 
parts, 148 /.; dissimilar parts, 
150 inward parts, ib.] heat, 
155. 156; mo\'ing, 161; seat of 
175; spirits work on, 199 /.; 
immoderate eating harmful, 226 
(and ii. 27); idleness of, 243; 
soul and, 251; passion and, 252; 
effect of anger on, 269, 270; 
temperature altered by fear, 335; 
affected through hearing, 337; 
temperature altered by distraction 
of the mind, 374 /. ; works on mind 
and soul, 375; M. caused by ^s- 
tempered parts of, 376 /., 379; 
exercise of, ii. 72 /. {see also 
Exercise); deformities, 133 /.; 
beauty of, iii. 13, 80 /.; love in, 
iff. 133 /.; resurrection of, 351 
Bohemia, lycantbropia in, i. 141; 
beer in, i, 223; ii. 185; cures in, 13; 
cold, 47; site of, 64; promiscuous 
venery in, iii. 298 

Boil, dried up a cause of M., i. 379 
Bologna, geometrical tower at,ii. 88 
Bones, i. 149 

Books, new, i. 18, 24; phantastical 
titles of, 20; number of, 22 /.; 
great mischief, 24: fate of, 27; 
how censured, 28 of all sorts, 
ii. 88 /.; idle, 93; cause despair, 
Iii. 400 

Borage, Bugloss, virtues of, ii. 215, 
224; syrup (wine) of, 224, 239 
Brachycraphy, ii. 95 
Bradypepsia, i. 226, 302 
Brain, The, excrements of, i. 139; 
animal spirits in, 148; diseases 

of, 139. 140. 142 (and ii- 248); 

anatonuzed, 153 / ; in M., 170 
384, 409. 430 (and ii. 243); moist, 
172; hot, 174; distempered causes 
M., 376, 378 : drink for dry, ii. loi ; 
rational love resides in, iii. 13, 18; 
affected by superstition, 321 
Brazil, healthy, i, 213 (and ii. 45); 
mountain Ybouyapab in, ii, 37; 
inhabitants nak^, ill. 88 
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Bread, causes M., i. 222; kind 
preferred, ii. 23; and water, 157 
Britons, Ancient, and Piets, ii. 162; 

Caesar on, lii. 298; idolaters, 321 
Bugbears, i. 387 

Building, mad, phantastical, i. 286 ; 
delight in, 367 

Bulls, pardons, indulgences, iii. 
333» 366 

Burton, Ralph (author’s brother), 
translation by, iii. 219 
Burton, Robert (Democritus 
Junior), silent, sedentary, soli- 
tary, i. 17; no traveller, 18; 
bold to imitate, 20; ofiended 
with M., 21, 22, 35; would 

willingly retract much, 3 x ; noble 
friends’ acquaintance of, 313; 
thought school a slavery, 333; 
bachelor, 417; friend who took 
hellebore, ii. 20; incumbent of 
Segrave, 63; grammar scholar at 
Sutton Coldheld, tb. ; places known 
to, ib., 68; where born, 68; patri- 
mony in Stafiordshire, ib.; kind- 
ness received at Walsby, ib . ; lover 
of the country, 79; studies de- 
lighted in, 90; Gunter, his fellow- 
collegiate, 97; younger brother 
of an ancient family, 142; well 
pleased with fortune, 188; grate- 
ful to patrons, 189; well persuaded 
of physic, 2 II ; drinks no wine, 246 
(cf. i. 31); his mother skilled in 
chirurgery, 250; a novice, but not 
inexpert in love, iii. 184. See 
Geniture; Libraries 
Burton, William (author’s elder 
brother), i. 36; ii. 68 
Business best cure for M., iii. 190 
Butter, baker who thought himself 
to be, i. 403 ; in diet, ii. 23 
Butterflies, origin of, i. 52; wings 
painted by Jupiter, li. 58 

Cabbage causes M., i. 220, 381 
Cachexia, i. 226, 302, 408; iii. 133, 

135 

Cacochymia, i. 226 
Cairo, plague at, i. 134; palace at, 
ii. 68, 78; courtesans at, iii. 247; 
meskites at, 358 
Calais, six senators of, iii. 31 
California, whether an island, ii. 35 
Calvinists, extent of, iii. 324 
Cambridge, site of, i. 240; St. John’s 
College, ii. 92 

Camels, for water-carrying, ii. 24; 

jealous, iii, 262 
Cantharides, i. 380 


Canticles, The, young men not to 
read, iii. 4 (and 196); Origen’s 
Comment on, 14 
Carcasses, sight of, i. 336 /. 

Cards. See Gaming 
Cares, cause of M., i. 271, 360; 
etymology of, i. 271; immoderate, 
379, 431 

Carthage, faction in, 1. 268 ; 

decline, ii. 154, 181; what Sallust 
said of, 21 1 ; temperance, iii. ^92; 
laws against adultery, 285; pro- 
miscuous venery in, 298 V 
Carthusian fnars, subject to 
i. 220, 245; abstemious, iii. 36^ 
Caspian Sea, The, source and outlet, 

37 /• \ 

Cassandra’s Temple, iii. 305 \ 

Casuists, iii. 399 \ 

Cataplasms, salves, poultices, ii. 225 
Catarrhs, i. 302 

Causes of Melancholy, idleness, 
i. 20, 242, 406; climate, 80, 237/.; 
supernatural, 178 /., 200 /., 429; 
witches, 205 /.; pnmary natural, 
206 L, 212; secondary natural, 
210 /.; necessary outward, 216 /. ; 
diet, 217 /.; drinks, 223 /.; made 
dishes, 225; fasting, 230; omission 
of venery, 234 /.; darkness, night 
air, etc., 241 ; immoderate exercise, 
242; solitariness, 245 395; 

sleeping and waking, 249 /., 383, 
384; irascible passions and per- 
turbations, 250 /., 259 /., 380, 
410; concupiscible passions, 258, 
280 /.; non-necessary outward 
adventitious or accidental, 330 /.; 
continent or inward, 374 /., 419 /. ; 
hot, cold, dry, moist, 399, 402, 
419, 423, 431; vices, iii. 391 
Cauteries, etc., ii. 235, 242, 259 
Celibacy of monks and friars, 
iii. 244 /. See Virginity 
Cerotes, 11. 225 
Chance, hi. 386 /. 

Charity, kinds of, iii. 30 /.; want 

of, 34 /■ 

Charms, cause of M., i. 205; cures 
by, 256; iii. 226; cause of love, 
129 /.; to compel honesty, 300. 
See Magic 

Chastity, vows of, iii. 342 
Cheese, Banbury, i. 219; antipathy 
to, 233; causes M., 381 
Chemistry, cures by, ii. 15 
Chess, ii. 83 

Children, deformed, i. 215; slavery 
of, 278; bad nurses of, 331 /.; 
frightened by bugbears, etc., 333, 
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336; evil bringing up, 333 /.; 
overindulged, 334 /. ; killed through 
poverty, 355; parents’ love of, 
iii. 23, 3^; disadvantages of, 221 
/.; rewards for having, 247; if 
bastards, 292; sacrifices of, 360 
China and the Chinese, on Euro- 
cans, i. 70; prosperous, 79, 91 j 
terati, 102, 103; earthquakes, 
134 (and ii. 43); diet, 218, 231; 
superstitious, credulous, 255, 364 
(and hi. 325, 326, 351); lose their 
wits for shame, 263; strangling of 
children, 355; self-violence, 437; 
sea-route to, ii. 35; nobility, 140; 
kings, 149, 173 (and iii. 283, 322, 
341); medicine, 222; marriage, 
iii. 246 

China-roots, decoction of, ii. 246, 

257 

Chiromancy, signs of M. from, 

i. 208, 209 

Chirurgery, cures by, ii. 234 /., 
237 /., 242, 254 /, 258, 259; 
Burton’s mother skilled in, 250 
Choler, described, i. 148, 152; 
black, 169, 200, 210; adust, 173, 
174, 200, 399, 401 /., 420; purge 
for, ii. 229 

Choleric Melancholy, signs of, 

i. 401 /.; hardest to be cured, 430 
Chorus Sancti Viti, described, 
i. 139, 142 /.; cured by music, 
143; ii. 1 17 

Christianity, small extent and 
divisions of, hi. 322, 323 
Presbyter John’s in Ethiopia, 323; 
consubstantiation censured, 332 
Christians, early, i. 41 (and iii. 373) ; 
professed, 54; opinion of spirits, 
181; pseudo, iii. 364 /. 

Christmas Eve, custom on, iii. 180 
Church, The, in Utopia, i, 102; to 
propagate, 1 30 ; suffers shipwreck, 
312; nuseries of, 329; causes of 
degradation, 327 /.; eminent men 
in, 328; those at the top of, 329; 
exorcisms used in, ii. 8; per- 
secutions of, iii. 1 16, 320; beauty 
of I 315; extent and ^visions of, 
323; oensured, 324. See Divines; 
Divinity. See also Roman Church 
Churches, men and women in, 
iii. 263 ; lamps in, 430 
CicuTA, i. 231, 372 
Cider, i. 223, 230 

CiRCUMCELLIONS, i. 438; iu. 363 

Cities and towns, in relation to 
industry, i. 88 /,; overthrow of, 
89 134 (and ii. 154, 181); 


English, 92; in Utopia, 98 /.; 
melancholy sites oi, 239', dwcttings 
of misery, 274; water of, ii. 24; 
how situated and built, 63; with 
pleasant prospects, 68; recreation 
in, 79; books of, 89; libraries in, 
92; medicines peculiar to, 222; 
love of, iii. 21, 184 
Climate, influence of, i. 60 (and 

ii. 61); in M., 172; hot, 238 /.; 
cold, 239/.; variation of, ii. 44/.; 
stars and, 46 ; cause of love, iii. 61 ; 
cause of jealousy, 264. See Air 

Clothes, apparel, riot in, i. 108; 
poverty and, 357; care of (in M.), 
li. 236; love of, iii. 21 ; allurement 
93 /-I lovers’ study of, 173 /, 
Coats of Arms bought, ii. 137 
CoFFA (coffee), ii. 246 
Cold, m M. humour, i. 399, 431; 
cause of fear and sorrow, 419; 
in the inner parts, 423; extremes 
of, ii. 44, 45, 61 

Colleges of arts and sciences, i. 99; 

of the trades, 102 
Cologne, three kings of, ii. 13 
Colonies, hi. 246 

CoLUMNi, Family of the, their 
motto, ii. 194 

Comets, motions of, ii. 49 /. 
Common .sense, i. 157, 139 
Compass, The, ii. 35, 40 
Complexion, in M., i. 172, 173, 400, 
409, 411; after food, 411 
Concupiscence, i. 280 /., 374 
Conscience, guilty, i. 121 (and 

iii. 400 /.); function of, 166; 
cause of despair, iii. 400 /. ; 
tragical examples of, 402 

Constantinople, plagues in, i. 134; 
bad name, 240; baths in, ii. 31; 
sack of, iii. 69 

Contentment with one’s estate, 

ii. 160 /., 187 
Cooks, i. 226 

Corinth, noble city, i. 91; faction 
in, 268; view from, ii. 68; ruins, 
134; temple of Venus at, lii. 61 
CoStiveness, cause of M., i. 233; 

ii. 30; remedies against, 260. 
See Purgatives 

Counsel, against M., ii. 103; 

iii. 204 /. ; cure of jealousy, 296 ; 
cure of despair, 409 

Country recreations, ii. 78 
Courage, of choleric M., i. 401; 
result of love, iii. 172 /.; despair 
a cause of, 393 
Courtesans, ih. 6i, 107 
Courtiers and parasites, i. 66 
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CovsTousNESS, madness of, i. 115; 
defined, described, how it causetb 
M., 280, 282 /. ; of divines, 314 
Crime and punishment, i. 61 /.; 

in Utopia, 105 
Crocodiles, jealous, hi. 262 
Cruelty, Caligula’s, i. 331 
Cuba, spherical stones in, ii. 39 
Cuckolds, common in all ages, 
iii. 290 

Cultivation, i. 88 . See Husbandry 
Cupping-glasses, ii. 235, 237, 242, 
253. 254. 259. 260 

Cure of Melancholy, for women, 
i. 416/. ; by rectifying evacuations, 
429 (and ii. 30 /.); magnetical, ii. 
5, 220 (and iii, 226) ; unlawful, 5 /. 
(and iii. 226); by magic, 6, 15 
(and iii. 226 /.) ; lawful from God, 
8 13 /. ; by aid of saints, xi /.; 

by physic, 21 (and iii. 193/.); by 
rectifying diet, 21 235 /. (and 

iii. 19 1 /.); by baths, 30; by 
moderate Venus, 33; by rectifica- 
tion of air, 61 /. (and iii. 198 /.); 
by light, colours, and perfumes, 
66 ; by rectification of exercise, 69 /. 
(and iii. 189) ; by hearing news, 82 ; 
by study and occupation, 86 /., 
95» 97; by sleep, 99 /. ; by rectifica- 
tion of perturbations, 102 /.; by 
help of friends, 109 f. (and hi. 195) ; 
by music, 115 /.; by mirth and 
merry company, 119/.] by herbal 
alteratives, 212, 215/.; by purging 
upward, 225/.; by purging down- 
ward, 228 /.; chirurgical, see 
Chirurgery; particular for three 
several kinds, 235 /. ; by prepara- 
tives, purgers, 238/.; by averters, 
241; by alteratives and cordials, 
243; by correctors of accidents, 
251 /.; by fasting, iii. 191; by 
injuries, slanders, etc., 201 ; by 
counsel, etc., 204 /. 

Cures, panaceas, ii. 21, 97, 220; 
mlraciilous, iii. 327, 328; magical. 

Curiosity, cause of nusery, 1. 131; 
of M., 293; described, its effects, 

365 /. 

Custom, doth alter nature, i. 230; in 
diet, 230 /.; in hot countries, 238; 
symptoms from, 404 /. 

Cynics, some exceptions to madness, 

i. 118; affirm suicide, 435 
Cyprian turpentine, ii. 2C0 /. 

Dancing and singing, approved, 

ii. 84, 118; iii. 119, 121; allure- 


ment and appendix to love, 107 /., 
117 /,, 178 /.; trenchmore and 
princum prancum, 179 

Danes, die rather than be punished, 

i. 68 

Danubius, fountains of, ii. 38 

Dearths, foretold, i. 135; depend 
on spirits, 198 ; 

Death, man subject to, i. 130; feirof, 
131. 365 » 386, 414 (and ii. iSi /.); 
foretold by spirits, 194; sudden, 
226, 254; caused by phantasy, 
256; of friends, 357 /., 386 (and 

ii. 176 /., 178 /.); of great nien, 
360; of Prince Henry, 361; wish 
for, 390 /., 402, 432 /. (see Sdf- 
violence) ; M. seldom procures, 43V ; 
Calenus and his Indians hated 
natural, 438; manner of, ii. 178; 
remedy for life, ib.\ mourning for, 
180; in love, iii. 73, 165; violent, 
408 

Deformities, of body, ii. 133 
remedies against, 203; jealous of 
beauty, iii. 270 marriage and, 

305 

Delirium, frenzy,!. 39, 139, 140, 376 

Delphi, oracles of, i. 187 (and iii. 
327, 334); echo at, 428; image of 
Phryne at, iii. 68 

Democritus, name of, i. 15, 19; 
life and character, 16; Hippocrates 
and, 47/., 304; on body ind soul, 
250 *, solitary, 396 ; merry madness, 
401 

Democritus Junior. See Burton, 
Robert 

Denmark, kings of, ii. 140; their 
religion, iii. 324 

Deserts, i. 80; ii. 45, 47 

Desires, described, how they cause 
M., i. 280 /. 

Despair, kinds of, iii. 392 /. ; final 
and temporal, 394; parts affected, 
395; causes, 395, 399 /.; instances 
of, 396 /.; symptoms, 404, 405, 
407; prognostics of, 408; cure of, 

408 writings which comfort, 

409 /.; for sins comforted, 410 /.; 
for God's wrath, 424 /.; from 
terriblcL objects, etc., cured, 428 /. 

Devil, The, reigns, i. 196; as the 
pied piper, 199-, M. from, 401, 
429; powers denied, ii. 5; cures 
by, 5, 6 /■; will have a chapel 
where God hath a temple, iii. 321; 
worship of, 325/., 338, 360; names 
of, 326; instruments or factors, 
328 /.; engines, devices, 340 
delusions of, 342 /.; busy among 
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Christians, 364.; cause of despair, 
395 /■; possession of, 407, 41^1 

429/. 

Diamond, virtues of, ii. 219; iii. 310 

Dice, i. 267. See Gaining 

Diet, solicitude about,!. 367; bad a 
cause of M., 212, 217 /., 380, 381; 
of the lather, 214; quantity, 225/.; 
costly, 226; strict, 230; custom in, 
230 in various parts of ttie 
world, 231 /.; in poverty, 233; 
after blood-letting, 236; rectified 
in substance, ii. 21 /. ; in quantity, 
26 /. ; order in, 28 ; law unto our- 
selves in, 29; abstemious, ib.; of 
ram's head, 217, 248; in head-M., 
235; causeth love, iii. 63 /.; for 
love-M., 19 1 /.; rectified for des- 
pair, 409 

Digestion, i. 155 /.; meats hard 
of, 219; appetite aids, 232; in M., 
ii. 27; sleep aids, 99 

Discontents, cause of M., i. 271 /., 
369. 370, 381, 431; caused by 
poverty, ii. 162/.; by banishment, 
175; remedies against, 126 /., 
189 /. See Miseries 

Diseases, epidemical, i. 97 p I 35 p 
137; hereditary, 135, 2x0, 211 /., 
430; from gluttony, etc., 136, 226; 
number and definitions, 137; of 
the head, brain, mind, 138 /., 434 
(and ii. 248); feral, 169; stars in- 
fluence, 206/,, 397; from standing 
waters, 224; from immoderate or 
no use of Venus, 234 /.; fear of, 
244, 279, 386, 387; caused and 
cured by imagination, 255. 256, 
257; from anger, 270; sedentary, 
302; offensive, 337, 371 ; poor men 
counterfeit, 354 /■; affect the 
soul, 374 434; associated with 

M., 375/-. 378, 381, 408, 430. 434; 
Paracelsus thinks all curable, 430; 
cured by incantation, ii. 7; gods 
of, 12; under four heads, 21; 
from man to beast, 97; cured by 
music, 1 1 7 ; how to bear with, 1 36 ; 
incurable, 210; magnetical cures, 
220; amulets, charms against, 250; 
from love, iii. 49 infection, 87; 
magical cures, 227; from the 
Devil, 325 

Disgrace, shame, and repulses, 
cause of M., i. 258, 262, 369, 37o; 
effects, examples of, 262 /.; 

fear of, a symptom, 386; prog- 
nostic, 431; remedies against, ii. 
189 soon eclipsed, 199 /.; cure 
for love-M., iii. 201 


Diuretics, i. 258 

Divines, use Austin's words, i. 25; 
spiritual physicians, 37; miseries 
of, 278, 311 /.; patrons of, 313, 
322 ; covetous, 314 ; simony among, 
314/., 322, 329; university men as, 
322 /., 328 (and iii. 424); against 
mathematicians, ii. 55 ; love-stories 
by, iii. 6; uncharitable, 38. See 
Church; Priests 

Divinity and theology, profession 
of. i. 17, 35. 309/.; writing on, 35; 
promised treatise on, 38; school, 
III, 366; degradation of, 328 /.; 
comforts of, ii. 94 /. 

Divorce, Irish, iii. 220, 266; hard 
to be effected, 291, 311 
Dogs, subject to M., i. 79; mad, 373; 
Alexander's Albanian dog, ii. 201 ; 
jealous, ill. 262 
Domesday Book, i. 90 
Dominicans, lii. 319 
Donatists, i. 438 

Dotage, natural or acquisite, 1. 139: 
summim genus of M., 170, 174! 
from vainglory, 292; of scholars, 
305; from natural M., 378; in- 
stances of, ii. 1 14; cured by 
broken bead, 242. See Madness 
Dreams, variety, i. 160; in M., 383, 
384, 389, 411, 415: of that they 
desire, 425; remedies against, 

ii. 101 252; how interpret, 102; 

devil in, iii. 325; symptoms of 
despair, 405, 407; fearful, 405. 
See Visions 

Drink, effects of, i. 291; praise of 
strong, ii. 243 /• 

Dropsy, i. 408; li. 21 

Druids, their teaching, 1 . 162; 

iii. 330 

Drunkards mad, i. 75; children 
of, 213 

Drunkenness and intemperance, 
spiritual, i. 78; of the English, 92; 
of the Germans, 97, 229 (and iii. 
264) ; in Utopia, 105 ; cause disease, 
136; harm from, 226/., 334 (and 
ii. 124 /.); fashionable, 227; 
justified with Rabelais, 229; 
Cato’s, iii. 3; incontinence in, 

279 

Dutch host, i. 28 


Earth, The, whether a planet, i. 78 ; 
ii- 53 /•» 56: ill relation to the 
sea, 39; diameter and centre of, 
40 /.; shape, 42; motion, 52 
56 shines, 53. 56- -Sw World 
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Earthquakes, i. 134, 338; ii. 43; 
iii. 340 

Eban stone, ii. 219 
Echoes, miraculous, i. 428 
Ecstasy, i. 140 

Education, a cause of M., i. 333 /,, 
404 

Eggs, ii. 23 

Egypt and the Eg>"ptians, under 
the Turks, i. 81; decline, 89, 90; 
Pharaohs, 93, 94; affirm soul to 
be immortal, 162; priests, 222 
(and iii. 331, 340, 345); hiero- 
glyphics, 396 (and iii. 262, 400); 
pelicans, ii. 36; European birds 
in, 38; pyramids, 38, 41, 68; dead 
bodies rise, 41; no rain, 44, 47; 
climate, 61; enjoined labour, 70; 
Cleopatra’s palace, 76; abstained 
from wine, lii. 192; laws against 
adultery, 285; superstition, 353 
Egyptian vagabonds, i. 93 
Elements, cause of infirmities, 

i. X33; analogy with humours, 
148; altered at pleasure, ii. 48; 
love in, iii. 15 

Emulation, envy, faction, etc., 
cause of M., i. 258, 264 /., 266, 
374; examples of, 266, 268; 

universal, 267; honest, 16 ; a 
symptom, 405; remedies against, 

ii. 186 /.; Devil’s engine, iii. 341 
England, state of, i. 86, 87 /.; 

idleness, 88, 92; population, 90; 
cities, 92; waterways and havens, 
95; olives in, ib.; climate, ii. 44, 
47; variety of air (Surrey, Sussex, 
etc.), 61; places with good sites 
in, 63/.; high places, 68; customs, 
123 (and iii. 265); people, 143; 
kissing allowed, iii. 105 ; playgoers, 
18 1 ; chronicles, 209; tobacconists, 
264 ; paradise for women, hell for 
horses, 265 ; friars, 334 
Enthusiasts, iii. 312, 341, 344 
Envy. 5 ^ Emulation 
Epicures, i. 80, 180; ii. 169; iii. 379 
Epicurus vindicated, ii. 102, 120 
Epilepsy and convulsions, i. 170, 
212, 377, 384, 408 (and ii. 33); 
cause of M., 376; caused by M., 
430, 431; incurable, ii. 210; peony 
a cure, 250 

Epithalamium, iii. 255 
Escurial, ii. 62, 75 ; air cooled in, 45 
Ess^i, iii. 245, 298, 361 
Eunuchs, why kept and where, 

iii. 283 /. 

Europe, animals of, ii. ^3 
Euxine Sea, mad haven in the, i. 1 17 


Evacuation, non - natural thing, 

i. 217; divers cause M., 233 /.; 
artificial, 236; stopped, 376, 413 
{see Retention); in M., 384; helps 
M., 429; rectified, ii. 30 /.; by 
leeches, etc., 235, 242 

Exercise, non-natural thing, i. 217; 
immoderate, 379 (and ii. 69); use 
and abuse, 241/. ; rectified, ii, 69/. ; 
benefit and time of, 71; vkriety 
of, 72 /.; of the mind, 83 /.; 
moderate, 85; in head-M., 236; in 
love-M., iii. 189; rectifiecJ for 
despair, 409. See Games; Sports 
Exeter, port of, i. 95; Bishop of, 

ii. 62 \ 

Eyes, sight, outward sense, i. i 57 \ 

bad, 302; attractive, iii. 

89 /. ; witchcraft through, 86; 
beauty affects through, 65, 76 /., 
86. See Visions 

Face, correctors of redness in the, 
ii. 252 /. ; most attractive part, 
ni. 79 

Faction. See Emulation 
Fairies, i. 192; ii. 41 
Faith, hope, and love, a Gordian 
knot, iii. 33 

Falling Sickness, i. 408; ii. 21 
Fame, i. 295 /. ; lii. 22 
Families, riot in, i. 107; in Utopia, 
107 /. ; M. in, 109 ; poverty in, 352 ; 
inconstant fortunes of, ii. 154; 
bounds and periods of, iii. 237 
Fasting, i. 230, 424; ii. 9; cure for 
love-M., iii. 191; religious, 342/., 
363, 374, 378, 431 
Fat, i. 150 

Fatalism, i, 167; iii. 243 
Fauns, i. 192; iii. 46 
Fear, of death, i. 131, 365, 386, 
414 (and ii. 182 /.); cause and 
companion of M., 170, 171, 261, 
335 /., 374, 380, 381, 419/.. 431; 
of the future, 258, 364 /.; wor- 
shipped, 261; of disease, 279, 386, 
387; roused by terrible objects, its 
effects, 335/-, 373, 388 (and ii. 103) ; 
panic, 337 /.; superstitious, 363/.; 
symptom of M., 385 /., 396, 41 1; 
for loss of goods, 386; of crowds, 
ib. ; ifT a close room, ib. ; of devils, 
witches, tfc., 387; of being sus- 
pected, 387; of the light, ife.; of 
accidents, 388 ; wine expels, ii. 243, 
245; love and, iii. 142 /., 148 /.; 
s3rmptom of jealousy, 280; of 
eternity, 398 ; symptom of despair, 

405 
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Feasts, banquets, ii. 79; described, 
244; incontinence after, iii. 279 
Feathers, some think themselves, 
i. 386, 403, 410 
Fescennines, iii. 7, 181 
Fire, rages, i. 134; loss by, 362; 
love compared with, iii. 149; in 
haunted rooms, 430 
Firmament, See Heavens 
Fish, i. 231; which cause M., 219/.; 
rectified diet of, ii. 25; affected by 
music, 1 17; love in, iii. 44 
Fishing, sport of, ii. 73 /. 

Flattery, praise, doth us good, 
i. 293; those who contemn, 297; 
by scholars, 308 

Florence, cloth of gold made at, 

i. 91 ; declamations, ii. 80; picture- 
galleries, 87; stews in, iii. 61 (and 
247) ; ladies of, 107 

Foliots, i. 192, 193 
Folly. See Madness 
Fontainebleau, palace at, ii. 75 
Food. See Diet; Meat, etc. 

Fools, ways to find, i. 75 ; excepted 
from M., 172; beget wise men, 214; 
memest lives, ii. 206; go to 
heaven, ui. 408 
Fortune, iii. 387 

Fossils, found in metal mines, ii. 

39 , . 

Fowl, as diet, 1. 219; 11. 22 
Fowling, methods of, ii, 73 
France, civil wars and massacres 
in, i. 59, 33^ (and iiL 349» 
373. 377)! trade, 91; salt tax, 95; 
nobility, 108 (and 11. i39);chmate, 

ii. 44, 61 ; Lord Cantclow’s gardens 
in, 75; chronicles of, 115; prefer- 
ment in, 190; courting in, iii. 105 
(and 265) ; dancing in the streets, 
178: marriage laws, 230; soldiers 
of, 274; Chinch revenues in, 334; 
religious factions, 348 

Franciscans, ui. 3^9. 3^3 
Franconia, recreations in, ii. 84; 

base fellow a prophet in, iii. 336 
Frenchmen scnbbling to no purpose, 

Frenzy, i- 39? ^39? *40, 376 
Friars. See Monks 
Friends, M. caused by absence or 
death of, i. 357 /•. 386; falling 
out, 369; unthankful, 370; of 
bashful persons, 395; of melan- 
choly men, 396; confessing to, 
ii. 107 /. ; help from, 109 /. (and 
iii- 195); sorrow for death of, 
176/.; remedies against death of, 
178 /.; depend on wealth, iii. 20; 


love between, 28, 31 /.; jealousy 
of, 258, 263 

Friesland, women’s custom in, 
ill. 265 

Frontals, ii. 225 

Fruits, i. 230, 231, 232; which 
cause M., 221; preserved, ii. 25; 
in rectified diet, ib. 


Gall, i. 152 
Galleries, ii. 87 
Games. See Sports 
Gaming, i. 334 (and iii. 22); effects 
of, how causeth M., 287 /.; 
abused, ii. 82 /. 

Gardens, praise of, ii. 75; at 
Ferrara, 10.; a recreation, 78; for 
women, 98; famous public, 214 
Garlic a cause of M., i. 379 
Gauls, inquisitive, ii. 81; knock 
their wives on the head, iii. 286 
Generation, i. 152, 156; by old 
men, drunkards, etc., 213 
Geniture, nativity, Burton's, i. 18, 
37; genethhacal studies, 366; mis- 
affection in, 172; stars lords of, 
397; influence on M., 207; 

Cardan’s, iii. 58. See Astrology 
Gentlemen, gentry, drunken,!. 227; 
idle, 242, 244 (and ii. 70) ; trencher- 
chaplain to, 307 ; character, 320 /.; 
houses of, ii. 62; rudely esteem 
libraries, 91; beginmng, present 
estate, progress, ending, 137 /.; 
defined, 139; true, 142 
Geography commended, ii, 89 
Geometry commended, ii. 95 
Germans scribbling to no purpose, 
i. 24 

Germany, industrious, 1. 88, 90, 91; 
drunken, 97, 229 (and iii. 264); 
music cure for St. Vitus’ dance, 
143 ; why schoolboys scabbed, 242 ; 
solemn plays in, ii. 80; courting, 
iii. 105; marriages, 230; religion, 
iii. 323, 324 

Gestures, cause of love-M., iii. 90 
Ghosts, i. 387, 407, 414; counter- 
feited by spirits, i. 194 
Gifts and promises, of great force 
amongst lovers, iii. 12 1 
Gilbertines, iii. 199 
Glass, man thought himself, i. 403, 
410, 421 

Glasses, miracles by, i. 427; ii. 96 
Glory, proportion of, i. 296 /,; 

those who contemn, 297 
Gloucester Cathedral, whispering 
place of, 1 . 427 
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Gluttony, i. 97, 108, 156; harm 
from, 225 /. 

Goblins, hobgoblins, i. 367, 388, 
399 f 407, 414 

Goo angry, 1. 13 1 ; and free will, 167; 
cause of M., 177 /.; cures from, 

ii. 8 /., 13 /.; inquiries into nature 
of, 58 /.; spectator of all miseries, 
165; forgotten in prosperity, 171; 
judgment of, 196; love itself, 

iii. 16; love of, 313, 316 
attributes of, 313 /.; knowledge 
0^1 337; universality of, 376; work 
in proof of the existence of, 392; 
forsaken of, 395, 427; wrath and 
mercy of, 415, 424 /.; best 
remedy, 431 

Gold, use in physic, ii. 219 /.; hot 
quenched in cordial, 247; object 
of love, iii. iB /. 

Goods, loss of, i. 361 /., 386 
Gossip causes M., i. 370 
Gout, i. 176, 212, 302, 408 (and 
ii. 21, 33); Lucian on, 430, 433; 
goddess of, ii. 12; incurable, 210 
Granada, palace at, ii. 75; con- 
quest of, lii. 175 

Grasshoppers, Muses turned to, 

i. 307 

Great Men, See Noblemen 
Greece, compared by Strabo to a 
man, i. 39; decay of, 89 (and 

ii. 154); commonwealths, 90; 
swallows in, ii. 43; travel in, 67; 
games in, 79; temple of Diana in, 

iii. 66; women in, 307 
Greek Church, iii. 323 

Greeks, barbarians and, i. 70 (and 
ii- 175); their goddess of plea- 
sance, ii. 122; made an art of 
physic, 209; on blood-letting, 254; 
their baths, iii. 265 ; idolaters, 320, 
322, 326 

Greenland, eight Englishmen left 
in, ii. 171 

Green-sickness, iii. 133 
Gristle, i. 149 

Guinea, whether an island, ii. 36 
Gunpowder machinations, i. 59 
Gymnosophists, i. 42; iii. 27, 332 


Habits, kinds of, i. 166/. 
Hamorrhagia (bleeding at the 
nose), a cause of M., i. 376, 379, 

381 

Haemorrhoids, hemrods, i. 234, 
376, 377, 380, 381, 408; ik 33; 
opening of, 235, 237, 241 255 

Hair, beauty of yellow, iii. 81 


Hand and foot, how forcible n 
love-M , iii. 81 

Happiness, but for a time, i. 275; 

brag of thy present, 381 
Hatred, i. 258; Vatinian, 65, 268; 
cause of M., 264, 266 against, 

ii. 186; whether compelled by 
philters, iii. 24 

Havens, harbours, i. 95 
Hawking and hunting, eff^ts of, 
i. 288 (and iii. 22) ; inventiion and 
art of, ii. 72 f. \ 

Head, The, diseases of, i. 138 /.; 
seat of M., 175, 176; M. caused 
by a blow on, 373, 379; bonng as 
cure, ii. 242; irrigating, \ 249 ; 
affected in love, iii. 57, 36 \ 
Headache, i. 408 \ 

Head-melancholy, i. 176; caifses, 
378 /. ; symptoms, 409 /. ; particular 
cures, ii. 235 /.; alteratives and 
cordials for, 243 /.; methods of 
moistening, 249 
Health, i. 371 ; ii. 9; iii. 18 
Hearing, i. 158; corrupted in M., 
3B4, 403; strange noises, 254, 394, 
402, 423, 424; delusions of, 428; 
cause of love-M., iii. 65 
Heart, The, arteries of, i. 149; 
function of, 152 /.; hot, 172; 
imagination and, 252; cause of 
M., 375» 377; affected in M., 383, 
411, 412, 414, 415; ii. 243. 255; 
applications for, 249; affected by 
love, 18, 57; by superstition, 

iii. 321 

Heat, immoderate a cause of M., 

i. 377; in melancholy humours, 
399. 431; extreme, ii. 44, 45, 61 

Heaven counterfeited, iii. 331 
Heavens, hrmameiit, The, threaten- 
ing, i. 134; distance from earth, 
189; matter and divisions of, 

ii. 49 /. ; cycles of, 50 ; motion, 52 ; 
size, 54 

Hebrews and Gentiles, ii. 175 
Hecla, Mount, ghosts common 
about, i. 194, 196 

Hecklebirg, Mount, souls of the 
dead on, ii. 41 

Hell, place, extent, and material 
of, ii. 41 /.; counterfeited, iii. 331 
Hell^ore, white and black, i. 231, 
232 (and ii. 226); philosophers 
need, iii; stories of poisoning 
by, ii. 20; ancient use of, 230; 
rejected, 231 ; preparation of, 232; 
Paracelsus admires, 232, 239; for 
hypochondriacal M., 257 
Hemrods. See Haomorrhoids 
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Henbanb causes madness, i. 372 
Herbals, ii. 69 

Herb A Solis (Dutch sundew), ii. 21, 

217 

Herbs, simples, edible which cause 
M., i. 220 /., 381; accidents from 
eating, 372; cures by, ii. 8; in 
rectified diet, 26; alterative, 212, 
214 /. ; virtues, 213, 215; countries 
of origin, 2x3; English, 214; 
sacculi or little bags of, 223, 249; 
for purging, 225 /., 228 /., 238 /., 
257; boiled as averters, 241; to 
procure sleep, 251; to expel wind, 
259 /.; assuaging love-M., iii. 192; 
to drive away devils, 429. See 
Plants; Vegetals 

Hercules, new labours for, i. 96 /. 
Heredity, i. 211 /. 

Heresies, i. 97; authors of, 294 
Heretics and schismatics, extremes 
of, i. 55; superstitious, iii. 319; 
widespread, 323, 324; instruments 
of the Devil, 335 seductions 
by, 336, 339; method, 339; 

violence, 350; symptoms, 364 /.; 
doctrines, 365 /.; anti' Romish, 
370 /. ; persecuted, 377 
Hirsuteness, i. 423 
Historians, historiographers, i. 294, 

307 

History, i. 309; M. cured by, ii. 94 
Holland, reclaimed land in, i. 87 ; 
floods, 134; virgins and young 
men in, iii. 265; David George 
a Messias in, 371. See Low 
Countries 

Hollanders, starved in Nova 
Zembla, ii. 17 1 

Holy Land, miracle of countries, 

i, 81 ; climate, 238; pilgrimages to, 
iii. 335 

HomE'Sickness, a childish humour, 

ii. 175 

Honesty, sufficient reward, ii. 199; 

cause of love, iii. 25 /. 

Honour, dignities, etc., loss of, 
i. 361; how bestowed, ii. 190 
Hope, frustrate, i. 361; and fear. 
Devil’s engines, iii. 336; despair 
opposite to, 394 
Hops, virtues of, ii. 216 
Horse-leeches, ii. 235 p 237, 252, 
255i 258 

Houses, moated, ii. 62; winter and 
summer, tb.; sites for, 63 /.; 
windows of, 65 /. 

Humanity, i. 35- See Men 
Humility, pride of, i. 297 
Humours, described, i. 147 /.; 
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matter of M., 172 /.; adustion of, 
173, 210, 399 /., 409, 421: air 
and, 237; corruption of, 242, 377; 
gross, 244, 249; passions and, 252; 
imagination and, 253; mediation 
by which the body works on the 
soul, 374 /.; extravagant, 393 /-; 
melancholy influences of, 398 /.; 
black, 419; purging of, ii. 233; 
Devil works by mediation of, 
iii. 429 

Hungarians dejected, i. 362 
Hungary, mines in, i. 69; lice in, 
ii. 44 

Hunting. See Hawking 
Husbandry, in Utopia, i. 100 /. ; de- 
lights of, ii. 78 /. See Cultivation 
Husbands, bad, i. 282; cause M., 
370; good and bad. Hi. 249 /.; 
uxorious, 268 ; behaviour of jealous, 
280 /., 283/.; commonly comuted^ 
290 

Hydrophobia, symptoms and cure, 

i. 139, 141/.; imagination in, 255; 
causes, 336 

Hypochondriacal or Windy Melan- 
choly, i. 151, 175,223, 377; causes, 
379 /.,* symptoms, 410 /.; least 
dangerous, 430 ; natural baths for, 

ii. 32; cure, 256 phlegmatic 
persons subject to, iii. 59 

Hypochondries, seat of M., i. 175; 
cause of M., 377; afiected in M., 
409, 410, 411, 412, 423; applica- 
tions to, ii. 225, 258, 260 
Hypocrisy, i. 65, 293; iii. 391 

Iceland, inhabitants of, long-lived, 
ii. 2 oB 

Idleness, cause of M., i. 20, 21, 
242 /.; evil genius of our nation, 
88; of the gentry, 242, 244 (and 

ii. 70); shoeing-hom of, 406; god- 
dess of, ii. 12; how opposed, 69 /.; 
study prescribed for, 93; corrupt 
phantasy from, 105; cause of 
love, ill. 60, 62 /.; cause of 
jealousy, 266; avoid, 432 

Idolaters, superstitious, iii. 319 
Idolatry, extent and variety of, 

iii. 321 326, 351 ; Egyptian, 353; 

Roman, 354 /. See Paganism; 
Superstition 

Ignorance, error and, i. 47; con- 
tempt of learning through, 316/.; 
commended, ii. 206; cause pf 
superstition, iii. 338 /. 
Imagination or phantasy, diseases 
of, i. 139 252; inward sense, 

157; faculty of, 159/.; corrupted 
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m M., 159, 171 /., 386, 392, 393, I 
402, 405, 419, 424/.; spirits move, 
199 /.; in pregnant women, 215, 
254 /.; visions caused by, 254;! 
vice ascribed to, ib, ; transforma- ' 
tions ascribed to, 255; death | 
caused by, 256; fear on, 262; 
rectified, ii. 105 /., 109/. ; instances 
of fond, 1 14; corrupted in love, j 
iii. 58; misafiected through; 
jealousy, 288 I 

Immortality, i. 163 Epicurus 
consoled by, ii. 136; Cardan’s 
comfort in, 192. S« Soul 
Importunity and opportunity, cause , 
of love-M., iii. 102 /.; of jealousy, ' 
276 

Impotency, confirmed and acci- 
dental, i. 140; cause of jealousy, 
iii. 266 /. 

Imprisonment, a cause of M., i. 343, 
345 /■; of famous men, 346; 
advantages of, li. 174 
Inconstancy, symptom of M., 

i. 391 ; of lovers, iii. 215 
Incontinency, i, 423; in drunken- 
ness, iii. 279. See Venery 

Incubi and Succubi,i. 192,253, 384; 

ii. 101 ; iii. 46 

Indian Ocean, crossing the, ii. 37 
Indians, sacrifices among, i. 197’, 
their children, 215; drudges, 351; 
wives die with them, 360; long- 
lived, ii. 207; superstition among, 
iii- 337; eat no flesh, 375 
Indigestion, i. 411, 412 
Industry and trade, i. 88, 89, 90 /.; 

superfluous, 365 /. 

Injuries, abuses, etc., remedies 
against, ii. 193 /. 

Inquisition, The, i. 59, 269; iii. 38 
Intemperance. See Drunkenness 
Intestines, i. 15 1 
Inventions, mechanical, ii. 96 
Ireland, no venomous beasts in, ii. 

43; lice in, 44 

Irish, wild, i. 86; loss of goods 
affects, 362 ; superstitious, iii. 324. 
See Divorce 
Irish peers, iii. 218 
Italians, sleep away care, ii. 185; 

poets and lovers, iii. 183 
Italy, luxury and riot in, i. 97; 
diet, 221, 230, 232; climate, ii. 44, 
45; windmills in, 66; prosperous, 
79; recitations in, 80; marriages 
in, iii. 105; jealous husbands in, 
264; paradise for horses, hell for 
women, 265; papist, 323 
Itchimg, symptom of M., i. 383, 423 


Jacobins, iii. 323 

Japan, Japonia, earthquakes in, 
i. 134 (and ii. 43); stifling of 
children, 355 j Jesuits in, ii. 13 
(and iii. 351) ; idol called Teuchedy 
in, iii. 48 

Jaundice, i. 174, 176 

Jealousy, symptom of M., i. 391; 
after marriage, iii. 54; incitements 
to, 114/.; definition of, 258^ other 
kinds — of parents, princes etc., 
258 /.; murders and ma^acres 
caused by, 260; three \hings 
cause, 261; of beasts, 261 f.; of 
bachelors and married men, 202 /. ; 
who most apt to, 264 /. ; idleness, 
impotency, causes, 266 /.; \bad 
usage of wives a cause, 267, 274 /. ; 
absence a cause, 268 /. ; Hippo- 
crates', 269; not giving wives 
content a cause, 269 /. ; beauty a 
cause, 270 /.; but distrust, 271; 
barrenness a cause, tb.; allure- 
ments from time, place, persons, 
causes, 272 /., 278; wife’s in- 
constancy a cause, 275 ; acci- 

dents a cause, 278 ; fear, suspicion, 
symptoms, 280 outrages caused 
by, 282 /.; of Joan, Queen > of 
Spain, 282, 287, 2B9; of women, 
283; severe laws against, 285; 
trials, oaths, symptoms, 285 /.; 
madness, murder, mutilations, 
etc., prognostics, 286 /. ; whether 
curable, 288; counsel and per- 
suasion against, 289 /.; no remedy 
but patience, 291 ; cured by taking 
lightly, 295 /. ; community of 
wives a cure, 298; philters, stews, 
a cure, 300; avoidance before 
marriage, 300 f.‘, avoidance after 
marriage, 307 / ; sovereign remedy 
concealed, 31 1 

Jerusalem, earth’s centre at, ii. 42; 
temple of, 76; pilgrimages to, 
iii- 335 

Jests, cause of M., i. 339 /.; stories 
of bitter, 342; biting, 343; sus- 
icion of, 391; of wives’ dis- 
onesty, iii. 295 

Jesuits, bawds, i. 36 (and iii. 129); 
hypocrisy, 55; cures by, ii. 13; in 
Japan, 13 (and iii. 323, 351); hell- 
bom, iii. 38; works of super- 
erogation, 319; land-leaping, 323; 
dissociable society, 332; extent 
and revenues of, 334 ; methods, 345 

Jewels, precious stones, use in 
physic, ii. 218 /. ; as remedies, 250; 
in shoes, iii. 98; to reconcile men 
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and wives, 310; to drive away 
devils, 429 

Jews, Josephus on, i. 53; goggle 
eyes, 21 1 ; superstitious, ii. 32 (and 
iii» 319. 361 /., 375); careful of 
time, 70; marriages, hi. 236; 
examined their maids, 284; scat- 
tered, 322; stick together, 349; 
roud, 350 ; consubstantiation dis- 
elieved, 352 ; expect their Messias, 
362; toleration of, 375 
Joy, cause of M., i. 258; in excess a 
cause, 300 

Jugglers, tricks of, i. 427 
Jupiter (planet), in Burton’s geni- 
ture, i. 37; influence of, 398; 
motion, u. 53; moons about, 54; 
ih. 120 


Kingdoms, body politic, subject to 
M., i. 79/- 

Kings and princes, example of, 

i. 82 ; conditions, 109 /.; faults, 

1 15; addicted to magic, 203; 
discontents, 277 /.; proud, 294; 
flattery of, 298; scholars in former 
times, 317 /.; libels of, 339; 
suspicious, 387; residences of, ii. 
62 ; in single combat, 76; deformed, 
134 ; wilfully abdicated, 145 ; never 
seen abroad, 149; who wanted 
kingdoms, 190; prone to love, 
iii. 61 ; chosen for their person, 67; 
beauty commands, 69; leave 
crowns for women, 171; jealousy 
of, 259 /•; not chaste, 273 /.; 
comuted, 290 /.; should counter- 
feit religion, 328; superstition of, 
335; deified, 354 

Kissing, cause of love-M., iii. no; 

symptom of love-M., 137 
Knight-melancholy, i. 176 
Knights of the post, i. 282; of 
these days, iii. 166 
Knowledge and learning, spent 
for the common good, i. 22; 
nonsensical, 113; contempt of, 
114, 316 /. (and ii. 92 /.); love 
of, 280, 300; overmuch causes M., 
300 /. ; cannot be given, 305 ; 
patrons of, 305, 307, 316, 318 /■ 
(and ii. 92 /.) ; labour of, 306 (and 

ii. 91); unprofitable, 308 /.; 
twilight of, 327; superfluous, 366; 
ebb and flow of, ii. 60; praise of, 
86 /.; in a nobleman, 144 

LACBD.fiMONiANS, in counsel, i. 34; 
worshipped Fear, 261 ; public ban- 


quets, ii. 79; their god Laughter, 
122; bridal customs, iii. 105 
Languages, speaking strange, i. 
401, 410; speaking of, 428; study 
of, ii. 89 

LAMiiE, i. 188; iii. 46 

Lapis Armenus, a purge, ii. 229 

Lazuli, i. 31 ; a purge, ii. 229 

Lapland, witches in, i. 140, 191; 
Gilber’s Cave in, ii. 37; pagan, 

hi. 324 

Latitude, places on same, ii. 44 
Laughter, madness, i. 40; Demo- 
critus’, 47, 48 /., 76; at man’s 
thoughts, 69; instrument of, 152; 
in M., 170, 384, 393, 400 /., 410, 
423; cause of M., 424; mirth and 
merry company, ii. 119 /.; god 
of, 122; artificial, hi. 90. Sm 
Mirth 

Laurel, a purge, ii. 226 
Laurence, lusty, ii. 34 
Law, lawyers, and justice, 1 . 62 /.; 
censured, 83 /.; in Utopia, 102 /.; 
wrangling, 278; profession of, 
309 /.; municipal, 310; get all, 

ii. 198 

Laws, for over-population, i, 93; 

against adultery, lii. 285 
Learning. See Knowledge 
Leather, man thought himself, 
i. 403 

Leprosy, i. 174, 212 (and h. 21); 

from a bad nurse, i. 331 
Lethargies, i. 375 
Leucata Petra, hi. 227 
Liars, i. 282 
Libel, i. 339 

Liberty, i. 76; censured, 319; 
between men and women in 
northern countries, iii. 105 /,; 
of women, 307, 308; loss of, see 
Servitude 

Libraries, Burton’s use of, i. 17, 
18; Bodleian at Oxford, ii. 91; 
rudely esteemed, ib,; at Lincoln, 
92; at Alexandria, 174 
Life, a common misery, i. 272 /.; 
weariness of, 390, 406, 414, 416, 
4^1 /.; lamp of a man’s, ii. 06 /.; 
bitter-sweet passion, 128; com- 
pared with death, 178; admoni- 
tions for hving, 203 /. ; longevity, 
207; love of God in relation to, 

iii. 316 

Ligaments, i. 149 

Liver, i. 147, 148; veins of, 149; in 
M.i 171; hot, 172; cause of M., 
377i 380, 381, 412: love resides in, 
hi. 13, 18, 24, 40, 57 
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Loadstone, rock of, ii. 35; virtues, 
219 

Locusts, ii. 48 

Logarithms, li. 97 

Logic, defined, 1 . 366 

London, i. 92; water supply of, 

ii. 25; site of, 66; Bridge, loi; 
Pharmacopoeia, 239 

Love, madness, i. 114; under Venus, 
398; whether too light a subject, 

iii. 3; writers on, 4; apology for 
writing on, 6 /. ; all kinds examined, 

10 1 definitions, ii, 18, 57; variable 
objects of, II /., 18; beauty object 
of all, 12, 24; divisions of, 13 /., 
40; divine, 13, 15, 16; heroical 
(of women), 13, 24, 40/., 52 /.; in 
inanimate creatures, i5» 40, 43 /., 
71 /.; in beasts, fishes, 15, 44 /.; 
causes of sensible, 16; rational, 
16/., 18; among angels, spirits, 
devils, etc., 17, 45/.; profitable, 
18 /.; pleasant inanimate objects 
of, 21 men as pleasant objects 
of, 22 /. ; various causes, 22 /. ; of 
kindred, 23, 30, 31; honest ob- 
jects of, 24/.; hypocritical, 24, 30; 
whether compelled by philters, 
charms, etc., 24; Platonic, 27; 
where wanting, 29 /.; of country, 
30, 31; Christian, 32 /.; fables of 
origin of, 40 power and extent 
of, 41 /. ; Venus and, 42, 47 ; caused 
by wars, diseases, degradations, 
etc., 49 /.; conjugal, 53; im- 
moderate, 54 f.\ in old age, 56; 

arts affected in, 57 /.; causes of 
eroical, 58 /.; those subject to, 
59 artificial enticements to, 
64 f.\ derives from sight, 65, 196/. ; 
witchcraft, 85 ; artificial allure- 
ments of, 88 /.; opportunity to, 

102 /.; music, etc., enticers to, 
107 /.; kissing a provocation, 
1 10 /., 137/. ; other allurements to, 
113 /.; dancing and, 117 /.; dis- 
sembling, oaths, etc., in, 121 /.; 
bawds, panders, to, 126 /. ; caused 
by philters, etc., 129 /. ; magical, 
130/.; pain and torment, 141, 148, 
151; fear and sorrow in, 142 
happiness in, 144; crosses of, 145; 
general humour of persons in, 
146 /., 151 /.; madness of, 148, 
153 /., 186, 193; a fire, 149 /•; 
against reason, 154/.; blindness of, 
X55; admiration necessary to, 
155 /■; endearments of,’ 150; 
slavery of, 160 /.; dangers, death, 
undergone for, 162 /.; letters. 


relics, etc., of, 167 /.; memory of, 
168; shame endured for, 171; 
symptoms in generous qualities, 
courage, etc., 172 /.; in wit, 
subtlety, 174 /.; in fine clothes, 
175 /.; in study of arts and 
sciences, 177/- : in dancing, 178/. ; 
in verse-mal^g, 179/.; conceits 
caused by, 18 1; feasts, merry- 
making, the result of, ib^, 183; 
arts and sciences prompted by, 
18 1 /.; rustic, 183; laylshness 
for, 184; rejection of, 19m 231; 
foulness of the fact, 205 ; \cured 
by philters, charms, etc., I 226; 
satisfaction of, 228 /.; diffichlties 
of, 229 /. ; in women, 234 ; may not 
be forced, 237 ; of God, 313, 3i6 f . ; 
among sects, 347 \ 

Love-melancholy, i. 143, 175, 176, 
404, 40s ; causes of, iii. 22 ; bodily 
symptoms of, 133 /.; madness, 
suicide, etc,, prognostics, 185 
whether may be cured, 185, 189; 
cured by labour, diet, physic, 
fasting, etc., 189 /.; beginnings 
and avoidance of, 195 /.; cured by 
change of place, 198 /.; by 
slanders, etc., 201 f.; by bringing 
in another, 202 by counsel, 
204 A ; by philters, 226/. ; by leap- 
ing from a rock, 227; by drinking 
of Cupid’s well, 228; by having 
one's desire, 228/. ; blood-letting of 
virgins for, 255; marriage last and 
best cure, ib. ; jealousy part of, 257, 
280 {see Jealousy) ; religious M. a 
species of, 31 1 /. 

Lovers, mad, i. 114, 422; perjury 
of, iii. 125 ; impediments to, 229 /. 
Low Countries, populous, indus- 
trious, i. 88 /.; drainage, 94; diet, 
232; bad sites, 239: recreations, 

ii. 80. See Friesland; Holland 
Lungs, i. 153 

Lust, fire of, i. 418; five degrees of, 

iii. 65; cause and provocations to, 
88 /. ; marriage for, loi ; progress 
of, 112 /.; Scythian and other 
cures for, 194. See Love 

Lutherans, extent, iii. 324; on 
free will and grace, 421 
Lycanjuropia, i. 139, 141, i 75 > 408 

Madagascar, bird ruck in, ii. 36 
Madmen, Rabelais a physician for, 
i. 1 19; story of a cure for, 288 
Madness, studied by Democritus, 
i. 2o; M. one disease with, 39; 
universal, 39/.; increase of, 52 /.; 
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relipous, 54; arguments proving, 
73 f. ; of various conditions of men, 
109 /.; of artists and philosophers, 
113/.; of youth and old age, 114; , 
particularities of, 116 /.; nobody; 
excepted from, 117; exceptions to, 
117 of the author, 119; light, 
120; crucifies us, 136; identified 
with M,, 140; definition, causes, 
and kinds of, 140 /.; distinguished 
from M., 170; caused by M., 174; 
confounded with M., 174; punish- 
ment for sin, 178; caused by 
witches, 205; by costiveness, 233; 
by sorrow, 259; by fear, 262, 338; 
by anger, 269, 270; by ambition, 
282; for women, 291; of proud 
men, 297, 299; of scholars, 303, 
305 ; of young men at Agrigentum, 
372 ; caused by stones, 373 ; bodily 
causes of, 375; non-natural M. 
which produces, 378; from cholcr 
adust, 402 ; cured by miracles, 
ii. 13; by music, 117; wine bad 
for, 246; of love, iii. 186, 193; 
caused by jealousy, 286, 288; 
superstitious, 3x2; of new pro- 
phets, 372 

Magic, princes and popes addicted 
to, i. 203; defined, 366; cures by, 
ii. 8, 15, 97 

Magicians, their tricks, i. 427. See 
Witches 

Mahometans, their idolatry, iii. 319, 
320; extent, 322; priests, ib.; 
their Alcoran censured, 339; 
superstitious, 362 /. See Turks 

Maids, nuns, widows, their M.,i. 376 

Malice, cause of M., i. 264 /. 

Manichaans, Aquinas and, i. 304 

Man, mankind, men, their folly, 
i. 47, 48 /.; Hippocrates’ defence, 
49; inconstancy and envy, 70; 
dote on their madness, 71 /.; 
impossible to correct, 72; brute 
beasts, 74 f. ; knaves and fools, 97; 
gullish humours, 115; excellency, 
130; fall, 130/.; impulsive cause 
of thekir miseries, 13 1; refuse to 
receive correction, 132; instru- 
mental cause of miseries, 133 /.; 
bad by nature, worse by art, 136, 
258: length of life, 137 /.; bad by 
nature, by ignorance worse, 167; 
power of spirits over, 188, 195, 
196; temptations, 197, 200; alone, 
248; some few discreet, 258; 
troubled by future events, 262; 
envy an incurable disease in, 263 ; 
created from slime, 271 ; miserable 


life, 272 /.; some few happy, 274; 
pleased with nothing, 275; vex 
one another, 276; evil, ib.\ rich, 
278; middle sort of, 278; am- 
bitious, 281; covetous, 284; ex- 
amples of proud, 294 /.; scoffing, 
340 /.; poor, 350 various 
accidents troubhng, 372 /.; sus- 
picious, 391; inconstant, fickle, 
and restless, 391 /.; extreme 
passionate, 392 bashful, 395; 
made young again, ii. 6, 97; 
variety of, 43 /.; influence of air 
on, 61 ; all subject to passions, 104; 
common condition of, 128; with 
deformities, 134; of vast bodies 
and fine features, 135; the greater 
the more vicious, 139; of base 
birth yet great, 140; rich yet not 
happy, 146, 171; rich and poor 
compared, 150 /.; inconstant 
fortunes of, 154/.; how preferred, 
191; insults of great, 195; charac- 
ter, 202; loved by beasts, iii. 16, 
45 ; as objects of love, 22, 26 ; study 
to plot mischief, 34 /.; charitable 
and uncharitable, 36 /.; with 
comeliness of person, 66 /.; 
stupefied by beauty, 73; accept- 
able to women, 82; sufferings 
undergone for conscience and 
superstition, 332, 341/., 350, 361; 
who take on them to be gods, 
371 /.; carnal crew, etc., 389 /. 

Mandrakes, a cause of madness, 
i. 372 

Manners, stars significators of, i. 
397 

Maps, i. 18, 274; ii. 89 

Marigold, virtues of, ii. 216 

Marriage, of Jupiter and Juno, 

i. 52; causes against, 105; in 
Utopia, ib.; enforced, 109; with 
water-nymphs, 192; forbidden, 
212; too much indulgence in 
tolerating all sorts of, 216; un- 
fortunate or unequal, 368 /. ; cure 
of M. in women, 417; hindrances 
to, 418 (cf. iii. 229 /.); cure of M., 

ii. 33; honourable, iii. 52; for 

money, 100 235, 241; for 

burning lust, lox /.; made at 
night, 105; love after, 112; 
miseries of, 216 /.; polygamous, 
219; compared with single life, 
223 /■» 251 /.; equality in, 230, 
236, 304 ; parents, etc., and, 235 /. ; 
freely bestowed, 239 /. ; for pride, 
ambition, 241 /*. ; laws and customs 
against, 242 / ; stars and, 243 /. ; 
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religious vows against, 244 
some countries comi)el, 246, 247; 
distrust of, 248; praise of, 251 
255 /■ : Voragine’s twelve motions 
to mitigate, and their opposite, 
252 /.; advised, 253 /.; of old 
men, 267, 301, 302 with 

courtesans, 299 ; considerations 
before, 300, 304; things which 
disturb the peace of, 302; of old 
women, 303; extremes in, 305; 
considerations after, 307 oc- 
casions which cause jealousy in, 
309; hinders love of God, 316 

Mars (planet), i. 18, 207, 398; iii. 58 

Martyrs, ii. 165 

Massacre, at Lyons, i. 336; caused 
by jealousy, iii. 260 

Mathematics, commended, ii. 90; 
experiments in, 97 

Meat, which causes M., i. 217 
custom of, 231 /.; exercise after, 
242; madness from eating certain, 
372; hot a cause, 379; salt, 381; 
cure for head-M., 410; cures by, 
ii. 7; admitted in rectified diet, 
22 diverse, 27. Sec Diet 

Medicines. See Physic 

Meditation, continual, i. 300/.; 
cause of M., 377 

Melancholy, reasons for writing on, 
i. 20 /. ; studied by Democritus at 
Abdera, 20; Burton busy to avoid, 
ib. ; Burton himself offended with, 
21, 22, 35; how many volumes on, 
22; task of writing on, 38; caution 
against reading prognostics and 
symptoms of, 38, 388; generality 
of, 38 144; extends to vegetals 

and animals, 79 ; lungdoms and 
states subject to, 79 /.; improper, 
120; to be treated as an ordinary 
disease, tb.; punishment for sin, 
137; confounded with madness, 
140; in disposition, 143 /.; charac- 
ter of mortaUty, 144; provocations 
of, 145 /.; a habit, 146; phan- 
tastical meditations and visions 
caused by, 159, 246, 254 /., 386, 
392, 393, 394, 400, 402 404 

412, 416, 419, 421, 424 /■; de- 
scriptions, notations, and defini- 
tions of, 169 /. ; parts affected by, 
170/-, 398/., 409-16 passim^ 420; 
fear and sorrow companions of, 
170, 385 /•, 411; fellow-feeling 
caused by, 171 ; whether affection 
in imagination or reason, 171 /.; 
parties affected by, 172; fools and 
Stoics excepted from, ib.; matter 


(simple or mixed) of, 173 /. ; rusty, 
174; species (diverse and con- 
fused) of, 174 /-, 410; threefold 
division of, 175; of knights, 176; 
signs of (from physiognomy, 
metoposcopy, chiromancy), 208 
hereditary, 210, 21 1 divers 
retentions and evacuations in, 
233 384; desert places during, 

241, 396; diseases associate with, 
375 f; 378, 381, 408, {30: of 
maids, nuns, and widows, 376, 
414/. ; fanatical persons wiUi, 385 ; 
demoniacal persons witm 385, 
401; Durer’s painting ofi 392; 
Egyptian hieroglyphic for,\ 396; 
influence of the humours in, 398 /. ; 
ambitious, 404; pleasant at' first, 
406 ; progress of, 407 /. ; curaule if 
not hereditary, 429; prognostics 
of, 429 ; goddess of, ii. 12; 

accurate physic for, 21; pippins a 
property against, 25; venery in, 
34 ; music pernicious for some, 1 1 8 ; 
compared with other maladies, 
205 /. ; benefits of, 206 /.; im- 
material, 237; jealousy in relation 
to, iii. 257; with and without 
despair, 396. See Causes; Cure; 
Symptoms. See Bodily M. ; Chol- 
enc M. ; Head-M.; Hypochon- 
driacal M.; Love-M.; Phlegmatic 
M.; KeUgious M.; Sanguine M. 
Melancholy, Humour of, i. 148, 
152; matter of, 173; adust, 174, 
402/., 431; natural, 239, 398, 413, 
422, 431; corrupted by disease, 
375; unnatural, 399; cause of 
despair, lii. 395 

Memory, seat and function, i. 154, 
i 57 f i5,9» 160, 252; fear and, 261; 
art of, ii. 95 

Mercury (planet), i. 172, 207, 302; 

influence of, 398 
Mercy, i 258, 262 
Mesenterium, midriff, cause of M., 
i- 376, 377, 380, 414 
Meseraic veins, obstructed cause 
M., i. 376, 377, 379, 398, 412 
Metal-men, i. 196, 278 
Metals, minerals, origin of, ii. 40, 
42; transmutation of, 96; use in 
phjrsic, 219 /., 240; Paracelsus’ 
defence of, 220; love in, iii. 15 
Metamorphosis caused by spirits, 
i. 183, 185; ascribed to imagina- 
tion, 255 

Metaphysics defined i. 366 
Metempsychosis, i. 162; iii. 365 
Meteorologists, i. 191 
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Meteors, diversity and cause of, 
ii. 48 

Metoposcopy, signs of M, from, i. 
208, 209 

Mexico, cities, i. 91; lake of, ii. 38; 
climate, 45; superstitious, iii. 351; 
temple at, 358; sacrifices, 360 
Mice, Alpine, ii. 38, gg 
Middle age, M. frequent in, i. 172 
Midriff. Ser Mesenterium 
Milesian virgins, i. 439 
Milk, cause of M., i. 219; camel’s, 
230; effect on the young, 331 
Milky Way, The, ii. 51 
Mind, The, diseases of, i. 69, 434; 

, M. of, 174; spirits work on, 199 /.; 
troubled by costiveness, 233: idle, 
243; effects on, 337; affected by 
the body and humours, 375; la 
M., 415; affections accounted 

gods, ii. 12; effect of overfeeding 
on, 27; baths of, 31; exercises of, 
83 /. ; oppresseth the body, 99; 
rectified, 109 /. ; by mirth, 119 /.; 
is all, 162; remedies for affections 
of, 186 /. ; intent to recreate and 
rectify, iii. 7; symptoms of love 
of, 141 /.; in despair, 395. See 
Passions 

Minerals. See Metals 
Ministers, See Priests 
Miracles, cures by, ii. ii (and iii. 

328); counterfeit, 13/. 

Mirth and merry company, cure 
for M., 11. 119/.; mischief of, 124 /. 
See Laughter 
Misanthropi, i. 249 
Miseries, of man, i. 131; cause M., 
271 /. ; of scholars, 305 /,; of 
poverty, 346, 350 /.; and usury, 
369; universality of, ii. 128 f.; 
cause of, iii. 34; of marriage, 216/, 
Misers, i. 286 
Mocking. See Scoffs 
Modesty, sickness the mother of, 
ii- 135 

Monasteries, dissolution of, i. 

247/.; popish, 418 
Money, Queen, 1. 65; prerogatives 
of, 268; delight in getting, 283; 
happiness from, 347; allures to 
martiage, iii. 1 00 /, See Covetous- 
ness; Gold; Wealth 
Monk, friars, character of, i. 55; 
solitariness of, 245 ; neither solitary 
nor idle, 248; pride of, 297; sins 
of, 419; bawds, iii. 128 /.; vows 
and vices of, 244 /. ; suspicious 
behaviour of, 279; superstitious, 
319, 367; wealth of, 334 
III — S 


Montanists, iii. 245, 298, 365 
Moon, The, whether inhabited, i. 78 
(cf. ii. 53) ; influence of, i. 172, 207, 
398 (and ii. 45; iii. 58); spirits 
above and beneath, 188; ass that 
drank up, 396; distance of, ii. 49; 
motion of, 50; spots on, 56; in 
love, iii. 42 

Mothers, nursing, i. 332; in China, 
355. See Parents 

Mountains, heights of, ii. 37; ship, 
anchors, digged out of, ii. 40 
Mountebanks, Quacksalvers, ii. 15 
Moving faculty aescribed, i. 160 /. 
Murder, mitigated, i. 439; through 
love, iii. 188; for jealousy, 260, 287 
Muscovy. See Russia 
Muses, The, turned into grass- 
hoppers, 1. 307; m mourning, 330; 
occasion of that fiction of, ii. 123 
Music, cure for M., ii. 115 /. ; now 
become mercenary, 117; cause of 
M., 1 18; allurement to love, iii. 
107 f.; lovers learn, 177; expels 
devils, 430 

Musicians, mad, i. 116 
Mustard, i. 222 

Mutton, rammy, ii. 23. See Meat 
Myrach, i. 175; cause of M., 376, 
377, 412 

Myrobalanes as purge, ii. 229, 238 
Naiades, i. 192 

Nakedness, cause of love-M., iii. 88, 
92 /. ; cure, 208 

Names, secret power in, iii. 160; 
modest Matilda, etc., 21 1; lovely 
and otherwise, 305 
Nations, decay of, i. 89 /.; trans- 
migration of, 213 
Nativity. See Geniture 
Necessity, to what it enforceth, 
i. 233 /.; and chance, iii. 386 /. 
Needlework, ii. 98 
Nemesis, ii. 196; iii. 395, 403 
Nerves, The, diseases of, i. 139; 

description, function, 149, 159 
Nestorians, iii. 323 
News, new every day, i. 18 (and ii. 
199); private and public, 19; wel- 
come, ii. 81 

Nicholaites, iii. 298, 365 
Nidrose, temple of, ii. 38 
Nightshade causes madness, i. 372 
Nile, The, ii. 36, 38 ; water a remedy, 
256 

Nine Judges, iii. 385 
Noah’s Ark, ii. 43; Flood, 51 
Nobility, base beginning of, ii. 137; 
of our time, 143 
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Noblemen, great men, miseries of, 

i. no; triclu and jests of, ii. 85 /.; 
insults of, 195; love among, iii. 56; 
most part dishonest, 273 

Nunneries, i. 419; iii. 246; how 
dispossessed, 116/, 

Nuns, M. of, i. 376; nun of Dunmow, 
iii. 171 

Nurses, how cause M., i. 330 /.; 

choice of, 332; bawdy, iii. 285 
Nutrition, i. 155 

Odoraments. See Perfumes 
Ointments, for M., ii. 225; riotously 
used, iii. 97 

Old age, i. 157; M. inseparable 
from, 172, 210 /.; misery of, 279; 
and foul linen, 371; temperate, 

ii. 29; disease in itself, iii. 267 
folks, old men, antics of, i. 407; 

see visions, 425 ; stifled at seventy, 
437; tell old stories, ii. 82; have 
their beads, 98; fittest to dis- 
course of love, iii. 3; in love, 56, 
100; jealous, 267, 301; married, 
tb.y 302 /. 

Omens, prodigies, caused by spirits, 
i. 1 91, 195; of old, iii. 327. See 
Visions 

Onions, cause M.,i. 379; divination 
with, iii. 380 

Opium, eaten familiarly, i. 232; in 
physic, ii. 213, 247, 251 
Oppilations, i. 226, 302 
Oppression, i. 370 
Oracles cause M., i. 364; iii. 327 
Orators, rhetoricians, condition of, 

i. 112; no preferment, 307; 
deformed, ii. 134 

Orcades, The, goose-bearing tree 
in, ii. 39; healthy, 61, 207 
Oxford, water-works, ii. 25; cham- 
bers sweetened with juniper 
smoke, 66; public gardens, 214 

University, Christ Church, 

Burton’s college, i. 17; ii. 97; 
King James at, 91 

Paganism, extent of, iii. 322. See 
Idolatry; Superstition 
Pageants and sights, ii. 76 
Pain, cerotes and frontals to take 
away, ii. 225 

Painters, i. 159 : story of Parrhasius, 
382; Italian, Dutch, etc., ii. 87 
Painting first invented for love’s 
sake, iii. 181 

Palaces, gardens and furniture of, 

ii. 75 /. ; iconographies of, 78 


Paleness, leanness, symptoms of 
ove-M., iii. 133 
Palsy, ii. 33 
Panaceas. See Cures 
Pandora’s Box explained, i. 131 
Paper, uses of, i. 23 
Paper-kingdom, A, i. 22 
Papists, i. 55; respect spirits, igi; 
sign themselves, 201; beheve in 
miraculous cures, ii. ii f.) im- 
postures of, 13; extent jof, iii. 
323, 324; method, 339; bitterness, 
349; Golden Legend, 35^ 368; 
terrify men’s souls, 399 ; rei^ission 
of sins, 403; on free will] 421; 
modem, i6.; method of exorcism, 
430 \ 

Paradise, terrestrial, ii. 39 ^ 

Parents, our mortal enemies, i.\i35; 
melancholy, 172; cause M. by 
propagation, 21 1 /.; inheritances 
from, 213 /., 251; over-indulgent, 
334 /. ; love for children, iii. 23, 31 ; 
marriage and, 236 /. ; jealous, 258 /. 
Paris University condemned magic, 

ii. 8 

Parliament-house, ii. 77 
Passions and perturbations of the 
nund, torn in pieces by, i. ,69; 
uncontrolled, 168; non-natural, 
217; cause M., 250 /.; effect of, 
how produced, 252; effects of 
imagination in, 254; catalogue 
and divisions of. 258 irascible 
and concupiscible, ib. ; imagination 
instrument of, ib.; caused by 
shame, 262; moderate, 269; in- 
flicted by the humours, 375; in 
M., 410; rectified, ii. 102 /. (and 

iii. 409) ; cured by other passions, 
1 14; avoidance of, 236 

Patience, ii. 193 

Patient, his conditions that would 
be cured, ii. 17 ; what he must 

do himself, 104 /.; reveal his grief 
to a friend, 109 
Patriotism, iii. 30, 31 
Patrons of learning, of scholars and 
divines, i. 305, 307, 313/-. 316/., 
322 (and ii. 92); neglect of, 318; 
harshness of, 319; James I as, tb.; 
Burton’s gratitude to, ii. 189; 
charity of, iii. 37 
Penance, maceration, iii. 342 
Perfumes, odoraments, scents, in 
rooms, ii. 66; good for M., 234; 
whether nourishing, 246; cold, 
249 

Peripatetics, beliefs of, iii. 385 /. 
Perry, cold drink, i. 223, 230 
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Persia, historiographers, i. 99 ; kings 
of, ii. 62, 75. 149, 157; iii. 67, 183; 
young physician not permitted to 
women, 309 

Persuasion a cure for M., ii. 112 /. 
Perturbations. See Passions 
Peru, gold-mines of, i. 89 
Pets, ii. 80 

Phantasv. See Imagination 
Philology, i. 309; defined, 366 
Philosophers, great, i. 25, 42; 
twelve, 77; condition of, no/.; 
kind of madmen, 113, 278; 

solitary, 247; proud, 294; works 
perished. 296 ; no preferment, 307, 
309; of Coimbra, ii. 47; heathen, 
94; deformed, 134; voluntarily 

{ )oor, 145; seek adversity, 172; 
ove and, iii. 5; atheistical, 384 /. 
Philosopher’s Stone, i. 367 
Philosophy, giants of, i. 25; moral, 
169; mitigates passions, 251; 
defined, 366; comforts of, ii. 94 
Game, ii. 83 

Philters, cause M.,i. 205; accidents, 
373; love, iii. 130 /.; cure of love- 
M. by, 226; to compel honesty, 300 
Phlebotomy. See Blood-letting 
Phlegm, described, i. 148; in M., 
173. 400 

Phlegmatic Melancholy, i. 249; 

symptoms, 400 
Phcenix, The, li, 36 
Phrenitis, i. 140. See Frenzy 
Physic and medicine, giants of, i. 25 ; 
Burton meddled with, 34; un- 
profitable, 36; commodious pro- 
fession of, 309 *, defined, 366 ; to be 
used with prayer, ii. 9 /. ; King 
Solomon’s book of, lo; pre- 
scribing, 16 /., 20 /,; distaste of, 
18; out of books, 20; rational, 114; 
Epicurus’ profane, 120; objections 
to, 207 /. : kitchen, 208 ; variation 
in, 209, 222; first writers on, 209; 
Apollo founder of, ib., 211; when 
advisable, tb.; stones, metals, 
minerals in, 218/. ; compound and 
mixed censured, 221; compound 
alteratives profitable, 223; how 
used, 223/.; outwardly used 
(ointments, plasters, cordials, 
odoraments, etc.), 225, 249, 251/., 
258, 260; receipts for, 234, 236, 
239 /.. 247. 248, 251, 254i 260; 
gargarisms, mastic atones, nasals, 
234, 240; vast chaos of, 238; 
lenitive, preparative, alterative, 
238, 243 /., 256; chemical pre- 
paratives, 240; controversy over. 


240 /.; averters, 241, 256; cordials, 
etc., 246 /., 258; no catholic, 246; 
to procure sleep, 251 /. ; to procure 
urine, 255» 258; vomits, 257; to ex- 
pel wind, 259/ ; myriad empirical, 
260; for love-M,, iii. 193 /.; for 
despair, 409. See Purgatives 
Physicians, studied by Burton to 
do himself good, i. 21; turn 
divines, 36; catalogue of, 138, 
Arabian, 143, 151, 171 (and ii. 23, 
255) ; on astrology, 208 ; confidence 
in, 257; loathed, 278; quacks 
among, 310; preferred to God, 
ii. II ; requirements of, 15 /.; 
honesty in, 16; confidence in, 19; 
arguments against, 208 /.; im- 
posture and malice of, 209 ; Greek, 
tb. (and 254); praise of, 21 1; in 
China, 222; prescriptions by 
various, 224, 236-60 passttn\ as 
bawds, iii. 128 /. ; whether young 
to be admitted to women, 309 
Physiognomy, signs of M. from, i 
208 

Pictures, good against M., ii. 87; 

cause of love-M., iii. no 
Pied piper of Hammel, i. 199 
Pitcher, man thinks himself a, 

1. 403, 410 

PiTUiTA. See Phlegm 
Plague, at Ephesus, i. 132 ; mortality 
from, 134; foretold, 135; caused 
by spirits, 187, 191, 198; from 
bad air, 239; cause of M., 376; at 
Athens, ii. 248 (and iii. 383); from 
the Devil, hi. 325; from super- 
stition, 372 

Planets, influence of, i. 206 /.; 
Medicean, Bourbonian, Austrian, 
ii. 4.7 (and iii. 120); whether in- 
habited, 53,55; motions of, 53, 57, 
95, 129; moons about, 54; study 
of, 95; love and hatred of, iii. 16, 
22; dancing of, 120. See Stars 
Plants, M. of, 1. 79; cures by, ii. 8; 
diversity of, 46; virtues of, 215. 
See Vegetals 

Plays and players, ii. 80, 84, 185; 
origin, iii. 18 1 

Pleasure, satiety of, i. 344 
Plurality of worlds, ii. 54 /. 
Poetry, beggary and, i. 302; 
Scaliger afiected by, ii. 90; love 
subject of, Iii. 182; ballad, 183 
Poets, steal from Homer, i. 25; 
mad, XI2; fables and fictions of, 
i. 131, 159 (and iii. 154); hungry 
Jack, 278; works perished, 296; 
no preferment, 307; delusions of, 
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385; love-poems of, iii. 7; lovers 
turn, 179; gods created by, 355 
Poisons, i. 134; custom of, 232; 
Pliny on, 435 

Poland, artificers in, i. 91 ; drinking 
in, 229; universities of, 309; 
religion in, iii. 323, 375, 376 
Pole, The, ii. 35 
Pole-star, The, ii. 52 
Politicians. See Statesmen 
Polygamy, iii. 219 
Pope, The, arrogance of, i. 54; 
whether mad, 119; addicted to 
magic, 203 ; a hunting and scofling 
(Leo Decimus), 289, 340; pria- 
pean, iii. 302 ; religious policy of, ' 
332. 333/-; authority, 335; super- , 
stitions maintained by, 366; epi- 
curean, 368 

Popery, money and, i. 321. See 
Papists 

Population, i. 88, 90; excess of, 93 
Pork, melancholy meat, i. 218 
Portuguese in East Indies, iii. 

323 

Possession of devils, i. 143, 337, 
401, 428 

Poverty, avoidance of, i. 346; 
causes M., 346 /., 362; makes men 
ridiculous, 353 /. ; causes cor- 
ruptions, 354 ; murder and suicide, 
355; bars merit, 356; causes sus- 
picion, tb.; produced by accidents, 
362; causes M., tb.] effects of, ii. 
145; a happy estate, 145/-; riches 
compared with, 150 ; envious 

of riches, 154 /. ; miseries of, 
162/.: rich men plead for, 163; 
in marriage, lii. 236 
Pox, from a bad nurse, i. 331; 

a cause of M., 376 
Praise. See Flattery 
Prayer, cures by, ii. 9; to saints, 

II /. 

Prebend, tale of a fat, ii. 191 /. 
Precedency, quarrellings over, i. 

370 

Precious stones. See Jewels 
Precisians, iii. 370, 372 
Predestination misconstrued, a 
cause of despair, iii. 419 
Preparatives. See Physic; Pur- 
gatives 

Priapismus, i. 408 
Pride, madness, i. 116; causes M., 
258, 280, 293 /•; of princes, 294; 
in marriage, iii. 241, See Vainglory 
Priests and ministers, juggling, 
i. 364; politic use of religion, 
iii. 331 /•; authority, 335: tyran- 


nize by fear, 340; thundering, 
cause despair, 399. See Divines 
Princes. See Kings 
Priscillianists, lii. 385 
Prodigals, prodigious, i. 290 
ProfEwSSIONs, no content in, i. 278; 
commodious, 309 

Prophecies, visions, revelations, in 
a fit, i. 401; symptom of M., 428; 
of religious M., 111. 312, 1)44 /.; 
heretical, 370 /. [ 

Prophets, sibylline, i. i4i;isymp- 
toms of false, iii. 364; pranks of 
false, 371 ; cure of, 378 \ 

Prosperity, in our own hands, 
ii. 171; adversity preferred t^, 172 
Pucks, Robin Goodfellows, i.\i92, 
195, 247 

Pulse, The, superstition in, i. 384; 
doctrine of, ii. 210; in love-M., 
iii- 135 /- 

Pulse, pease, beans, cause of M., 
i. 222 

Purgatives and purgers, distasteful, 
339; various, ii. 30; to be used 
sparingly, 212; simple, 225 /., 
228 /.; compound, 232/.; clysters, 
etc., 234, 241, 258, 260; for head- 
M., 238 ; averters and, 241; for 

hypochondriacal M., 257 
PuRtiiNG, effects of, 1. 236, 237; cure 
by, 428; ii. 30; upward, 225 /.; 
downward, 228 /. 

Pylorus, inflamed a cause of M., 
i- 376, 377, 380 

Quinta essentia, ii 49 
Quotation, methods of, i. 25; uses 
oi» 33 

Rain of stones, frogs, etc., ii. 48 
Reading, a cure for M,, li. 87 
See Books 

Reason, imagination and, i. 160, 
253; anatomy of, 162 /.; will in 
harmony with, 168; lust conflicts 
with, lb.] m fault in M., 171 /. ; 
stars cannot influence, 206 ; against 
corrupt phantasy, ii. 106; mis- 
aliected in love, lii 58, 154 /. 
Rebellions through poverty, i. 352 
Recreation. See Sports 
Relichon, superstition and, i. 54; 
present state of, i. 54 /. ; common 
people and, 55; neglect of, 80; 
mfluence of spirits on, 198; 
ridiculed, 330 ; extent and varieties 
of, iii. 319 /., 353 /. ; ceremonies of, 
319 /■! 352i 362, 363; true and 
false, 320; used by politicians, 
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328 /.; politic use by priests, 
331 mortifications for, 342; 
follies and miseries of, 346; true 
contrasted with superstitious, 347, 
361 ; factions and wars caused by, 
348, 372/., 377» 379: persecutions 
of, 350; sacrifices in, 358, 360 /. ; 
toleration in, 375 /., 378; liberty 
and persecution in, 376 /. See 
Divinity; Superstition 
Religious Melancholy, i. 143, 166, 
176; species of love-M., in. 31 1 /.; 
symptoms, 312; parties afiected 
t>y, 318 /; the Devil a cause by 
his mirai les, apparitions, oracles, 
325 /. ; by his instruments and 
factors, 328 caused by fasting, 
342 /. ; by solitariness, 344 ; general 
symptoms, 347 /.; particular 
symptoms in Gentiles, Jews, etc., 

353 /-; Christians, etc., 364/.; 
prognostics of, 372 /. ; cure of, 
375 /•; atheism a form of, 379; 
fear of eterruty, 398; general 
advice against, 431 /. 

Repentance, iii. 413 /. See Sms 
Repulse. See Disgrace 
Restlessness, i. 392, 421 
Resurrection of the body, iii. 351 
Retention, i. 155, 217; divers 
cause M., 233 /., 376, 377, 381; 
rectified, ii. 30 /. 

Revenge, desire of, i. 266, 268; 

universal, ii. 197; futility of, 198 
Rhetoricians. See Orators 
Riches, See Wealth 
Rich men, cares of, i. 285 ; clerks of, 
322; esteemed, 347; prerogatives 
of, 349/.; not to be envied, ii. 159 
Rivers, importance of, i. 93 
water of, ii 24; sources of, 36; 
enamoured of beauty, lii. 72 
Roman Church, earth's motion 
condemned by, ii. 56; power of, 
u'- 334 /■; superstition of, 366/. 
^ee Papists; Popery 
Romans, robbed cities, i. 21; in 
Britain, 86; dejected by defeat, 
362; feasts of, ii. 79; mirth, 122; 
banished physicians, 208; re- 
warded chastity, 286; idolaters, 
iii. 320; their variety of gods, 

354 /■» 376; belief in chance, 387 
Rome, bad-sited, i. 23; apparitions 

at, 191 ; sack of (1527), 363 ; mu-^ic 
at, ii. 117; decline, 154; adulteries 
at, iii. 61; temple of Venus at, 
109; polygamy at, 219 
Roots, which cause M., i. 221; as 
food, 230, 231; accidents from 


eating, 372 ; in rectified diet, ii. 26 ; 
restorative, 247; to expel wind, 

259 .. , 

Rose-water, in diet, ii. 26; to 

sweeten air, 66 

Rosy-cross men, army of, i. 96; 
whether exceptions to madness, 
1 18; strange works of, ii. 96 

Rue, virtues of, ii. 217; good 

against love-M., iii. 192 
Russia (Muscovy), diet in, i. 232; 
six months’ mght, 345 (cf. ii. 173) ; 
melancholy Duke of, 393; den 
called Esmellen in, ii. 37; hiber- 
nating men in, 39; religion, iii. 

323, 327 

St. Agnes’ Eve, custom on, iii. 181 
St. Anthony’s Church at Padua, 11. 
II, 12, 13 

St. Catherine’s Wheel, in the roof 
of the mouth, ii. 6 
St. CiRicius’ Staff, li. 13 
St. Elmo’s Fires, i. 190 
St. Hilary's Shrine, ii. 12; Bed, 13 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory, ii. 40; ul 
344 

Saints, cures by aid of, 11. ii ; 
for every infirmity, 12; fictitious, 
ill. 327; in battle, 328; relics of, 
334, 367; multitude of, 367 
St. Thomas’ Shrine at Canterbury, 
iii. 328, 334, 367 
St. Vitus’ Church, li. ii 

Dance. See Chorus 

Sancti Viti 

Salads, sallets, cause M., i. 221; m 
diet, ii. 26 

Salt causes M., i. 222 
Sanguine Melancholy, symptoms, 
i. 400 /.; hardest to be cured, 430 
Sarsaparilla and sassafras, ii. 246 
Satiety, i. 344 

Saturn (planet), i. 172, 207, 302; 
influence, 397; motion, ii. 53; 
moons about, 54 
Satyrs, i. 192 

ScANDiA, diet, i. 231 ; climate, ii. 174 ; 
kissing in, iii. 105; mixed Chris- 
tianity and idolatry in, ui. 323 
Schismatics. See Heretics 
Scholars, students, m Utopia, i. 
103; ridiculous, iii, 113; emula- 
tion among, 267; proud, 294; 
epithets to, 301 ; negligence of, ib.\ 
why subject to M., 301 /-i 405; 
imm oderate pains of, 302; mad, 
303, 305; scorned, 303, 316 /.; 
outward behaviour of, 304; testi- 
mony of, *6.; miseries, poverty, 
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and uncertain gains of, 305 
307, 309 /., 318, 322, 330; great 

men beholden to, 308; servility 
of, 308; once honoured, 317; 
kings as, 317 /■; James I patron 
of, 319; melancholy and mad, 422; 
Venus enemy to, ii. 33; chess 
unsuitable for, 83; loves and 
revenges of, iii. 29; whether 
should marry, 248 
Schoolmasters, teachers, tutors, 
wages of, i. 306; tyrannical or 
over-indulgent, 333 /. 

Schoolmen, their Obs and Sols, i. 
Ill (and iii. 369); how can they 
sleep, ii. 102; superstitious, in. 
369 

Schools in Utopia, i. 99 
SciLLA or sea-omon, ii. 226, 233 
Scoffs. See Slanders 

SCORZONERA, ii. 216, 247 
Scotland, union with England, i. 
87; precautions against hereditary 
diseases, 216; promiscuous venery 
in, iii. 298 

Scripture, alone is Arx Minervai, 
1. 45; cure of M., ii. 94, 203; 
misinterpreted, 111. 398, 419. See 
Bible 

Scurvy, i. 174 

Sea, The, tides, ii. 35, 36 climate 
and, 44; in love, 111. 72 
Sea-sick, to be, good physic against 
M., ii. 217 

Sects, authors of, i. 294 ; of whippers, 
iii, 342; affection and hate among, 
347 /•; Jewish, 361; anti- Romish, 
371. See Heretics 
Seduction by heretics, iii. 336, 339 
Self-love, i. 280; cause of M., 
292 /. ; causes of, 293; against, 
ii. 186 

Self-violence, suicide, attempted 
by melancholy persons, 1. 390, 416, 
431 /. ; causes and means of, 432; 
philosophers, Cynics, Stoics, com- 
mend, 435 /.; those who have 
done, 436 /.; in China, 437; 
censured, 438; mitigated, 439; 
Porphyrius saved from, 11. 113; 
through love, iii. 187 ; for jealousy, 
287 ; prognostic of despair, 408 
Senna, a purge, ii. 229, 238 
Senses, The, outward, i. 157 /•; 
inward, 159 /•; in relation to 
understanding, 165; passions fol- 
low, 258; troubled, 338, 384, 403; 
corrupted, 425 /. 

Sentences out of humane authors, 

ii. 203 /■ 


Separatists, iii. 350 
Sermons, i. 35. See Divinity 
Serum, i. 148 

Servants, made out of a door-bar, 
i. 31 ; recreations for, ii. 85 
Servitude, slavery, and loss of 
liberty, hereditary, i. 105; cause 
M., 343, 345 /•; miseries of, 351; 
cause suicide, 370; universal, ii. 
173 I 

Shame. See Disgrace | 

Shell-fish, cause of M., i. 38a 
Shipwreck, i. 362; imaginary at 
Agrigentum, 372 \ 

Sicilian Evensongs, i. 59 \ 

Sieges, i. 57 i 

Sighs and tears, symptoms of \ove- 
M., hi. 133/. 

Sight. See Eyes; Visions 
Sight-seeing, ii. 76 
Silkworms, i. 95 
Simony, i. 80, 314 322, 329 

Simples. See Herbs 
Simplicity, of scholars, i. 305; 
Virginian, ii. 207 

Sin, original, i. 131, 374; chastise- 
ment ior, 132 will in relation 
to, 167; M. and madness a punish- 
ment for, 178 ; possession a 

punishment, 202 ; conscience galled 
by, iii. 401 ; plenary reim.ssion for, 
403; comfort for, 412; repentance 
for, 413 /.; of an higher strain, 
416/. 

Sines and tangents, ii. 97 
Singing. See Dancing 
Six non-natural things, i. 217, 379, 
380, 381 ; ii. 21 /. 

Skin, The, described, i. 150; of 
melancholy women, 415; water 
between, 429; M. gets out through, 
430 

Slanders, scoffs, calunmies, infamy, 
cause of M., 1. 339 /., 369, 372; 
remedies against, ii. 198/. 
Slavery. .See Servitude 
Sleep, faculty of, i. 159, 160; non- 
natural thing, 217; overmuch, 
249; walking and talking in, 253 
(and ii. 252) ; care takes away, 271 ; 
absent m M., 383, 384; of melan- 
choly women, 415; lack of, 424; 
time- for, conditions, and length 
of, ii. 100 /.; Ptolemy’s question 
on, 102; correctors to procure, 
225, 251 in head-M., 236; want 
of, in love, iii. 135; despair and, 
405 

Sleeplessness. See Waking 
Smallpox, i. 137, 212 
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Smell, sense of, i. 158, in M., 384, 
403 ; noisome in damp rooms, 

ii. 63. See Perfumes 
Smiling, cause of love-M., iii. 91 
SociNiANS, iii. 323, 324, 370, 376, 

378, 423 

Soldiers, honourable profession of, 
i. 59; in Utopia, 103; flattery of, 
298; pillaging, 362; whoremasters, 

iii. 274 

Solitariness, cause of M., i. 245, 
377i 379i 406; enforced, 245; 
voluntary, 246 /.; love of, 247, 
395 /■; profitable, 247; symptom 
of M., 395, 421; how opposed, 
li. 69; study a cure for, 92; 
corrupt phantasy from, 105; cause 
of religious M., iii. 344; avoid, 432 
Sorrow, companion, cause, and sign 
of M., 1. 170, 171, 259 /., 380, 381, 

385, 389 /■, 396. 411, 419, 431; 

one of SIX passions, 258; effects of, 
259, 374; worshipped, 261; ever 
present, 275; for the death of 
friends, 358 /. (and li. 176 /.); for 
the loss of goods and fortunes, 
361 /.; wine helps, li. 243, 245; 
love and, iii. 142 148 /.; 

symptom of jealousy, 280; of 
despair, 405 

Soul, The, spirit instrument of, i. 
148; definition of, 154; three 
faculties of, 155 /.; vegetal, ib.; 
sensible, 157 /.; moving, 160 /.; 
led by appetite, tb,; transmigra- 
tion of, 162 (and iii. 365); rational, 
162 /. ; immortality of, 163 / (and 
hi. 33o» 338; denied, 388) ; spirits 
feed on, 187; torture, 196 /.; 
miseries of the body imputed to. 
251; moved by fear, 335; affected 
by the body and humour, 374 /.; 
exhausted, 423; misaffected, 434; 
of suicides, 439; derivation of, ii. 
51; beauty of, iii. 13; in religious 
M., 321 ; in despair, 395; given to 
the Devil, 416 

Spain, cider in, i. 230; madness in, 
237; climate, ii. 44, 45; kings of, 
62 ; papist, 323 

Spaniards, m Indian mines, i. 93; 
diet, 221, 230; lock up their 
women, 345 (and iii. 265); brought 
horses, sheep, etc., to America, ii. 
43; in America, iii. 323, 326 
Sparrows, salacity of, ii. 34 
Sparta, hard fare in, i. 355 
Speech;. See Voice 
Spices, cause M„ i. 377 . 3791 effects 
of jj. 217 


Spider, amulet made from a, ii. 250 
Spirits (Angels and Devils), pos- 
session by, i. 141, 143, 201 /.; 
beginning of, 180; denial of, ib.; 
as protectors, 181; souls of men 
departed, ib., 182; corporeal, 181 
/.; shapes taken by, 182, 185; 
carnal copulation with, 183, 185, 
192; metamorphosis caused by, 
183, 185; whether seen, 183; 
familiar, 184, 193, 199; power and 
skill of, 184, 185, 186, 197, 199 /.; 
mortal, 185; orders of good and 
bad, 186 /.; aetherial (angels), 
i88/.; number of, 189; fiery, 190; 
worship of, 191,197; aerial (devils), 

191 /.; watery, 192; terrestrial, 

192 mislead men, 193, 195; 
haunting by, 194; omens caused 
by, 195; subterranean, 196; work 
on body and mind, 199 /.; M. 
caused by, 200 /., 419; fear of, 
386 /.; converse with, 399, 402, 
407; powers denied, ii. 5; casting 
out, 9; worshipped as saints, 14; 
in the air, 49; love among, iii. 17, 
45 A, 48, 70 

Spirits of the body, kinds of, i. 148; 
natural, 149; vital, tb., 153; 
animal, 154, 174; inhibition of, 
160; distempered, 176, 398 /., 409, 
419, 421; air and, 237; passions 
and, 252; effect of anger on, 269; 
moved by fear, 335, 336; trouble 
the soul, 375; corrupted, 377 
Spleen, The, i. 148, 151 ; in M., 171, 
398; how misaffected, causes M,, 
377 i 380 /., 412; vinegar for M. 
from, li. 101 ; herbal remedies for, 
217; remedy for, 257 
Sports, games, and recreations, 
described, ii. 72 /. ; in the country, 
78; public, 79 /.; time for, iii. 120 
Spruckness a symptom of lovers, 

iii. 175 

Stage-plavs. See Plays 
Stars, influence of, i. 33, 206, 397 /.; 
conjunctions of, 134; and climate, 
ii. 44 /., 46; irre^larities of, 46; 
new, 47; fixed, iO. ; number, dis- 
tances, heat, and light of, 51; 
animate, 52; motion, 53; study 
of, 95; Cardan’s Fomalhaut, 192; 
cause of love, iii. 22, 58; dancing 
of, 120; influence on marriage, 
243; cause of jealousy, 264 
Statesmen, politicians, in war-time, 
i. 56; use religion to ensure 
obedience, iii. 328 /. 

Stationers, mercenary, i. 30 
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Steel-drink, ii. 257 
Stkg ANOGRAPH Y practised by bawds, 
iii. 127 

Stepmother, her mischiefs, i. 369 
Stews, why allowed, iii. 300 
Stoics, The, whether mad, i. 218; 
free will denied by, 168: excepted 
from M., 172; censured, in. 385, 

387 

Stomach, belly. The, function of, 

i. 151, 156: cold, 172; in M., 175, 
398; distempered, cause of M., 
377. 380, 412; frogs in, 386, 412/ ; 
grief in the mouth of, 41 1; 
fomentation for, ii. 249; to com- 
fort, 256 

Stone, incurable, ii. 210 
Stones, which cause M., i. 373; 
spherical and like birds, beasts, 
etc , ii. 39; origin of, 40. See 
Jewels 

Stories and tales, of Myrsine, i. 266 ; 
of a madman and a sportsman, 
288 ; of gulleries by Pope Leo X, 
340 / ; of Baraballius of Gaeta, 
341; merry, ii. 81, 87, 119; of a 
fat prebend, ii. 191 /.; of King 
Edward and Leolin, 194 /.; of 
Curtius, 209; in the Bible, lii. 4; 
of a Lamia, 46; of Calll,^thpIles, 
65; of love, 109, 180; of Charles 
the Great, 130; in West-monas- 
teriensis, 180; of Crales, 241; of 
chaste w’ives, 294; of the Jew 
in a privy, 375 

Storms and tempests, foretold, i. 
135; cau'^ed by spirits, 190, 191; 
by witches, 203; raised by the 
Devil, iii. 325 

Strangury, incurable, ii. 210 
Strasburg, steeple and clock at, 

ii. 88 

Streets, narrow, ii. 65 
Students. See Scholars 
Study, overmuch, i, 379; ii. 92; 

praise of, 86 /. See Knowledge 
Stuttering, i. 383, 423 
Style, matter and, i. 32 
Success, no continuance ot, Vi, 129 
Suicide. See Scll-violence 
Sun, The, exposure to, i. 373, 378, 
379; influence of, 398; nearer the 
earth, ii, 47; whether immovable, 
53. 57: spots on, 57 
Superstition, i. 97; fear caused by, 
363 /•; defined, 366; miseries of, 
lii. 320, 372 /.; parts affected by, 
321; extent and variety of, 322/., 
331 /.; DevU the mover of, 325; 
used bv Doliticians. 128 f.: bv 


priests, 331 f.; ignorance a cause 
of. 338; follies and miseries of, 
346 /.; true religion contrasted 
with, 347, 361; ridiculous symp- 
toms of, 353; of pagans and 
Gentiles, 353 /.; of the Jews, 
361 /.; Mahometan, 362 /. ; of 
pseudo-Christians, 364/.; Romish, 
366 /., 374; opposite extreme to 
Romish, 370 /. ; of proplifjts and 
enthu.siasts, 371 /. ; Sabbatarian, 
375. See Idolatry; Pagaiiifem 
Suretyship, i. 362, 369 \ 

Surfeiting. See Gluttony \ 
Suspicion, cause and symptc^m of 

M., i. 387, 391. 421, 431 > 

Swallows, cuckoos, etc., wher^ are 
they in winter, ii. 38 
Swans, jealous, iii. 261, 262 
Sweating, symptom of M., i. 383; 
cause, 384, 411, 423; forbidden, 
ii. 241 

— Sickness, i. 137 
Swooning, i. 384, 412 
Symptoms or signs of Melancholy, 
diversity of, i. 175, 176 /, 

397. 399. 408, 41 1 ; .soliLanness, 
245 /•. 395 /.; in the body, 382/.; 
in the mind, 385 /,, 413; from the 
stars, 397 /,; from the organical 
parts, 398 /.; from education, 
custom, etc., 404 /. ; continuate 
or in fits, 405, 413; three degrees 
of, 407 ; of different species of 

M., 409 ; of maids, nuns, and 

widows. 414 /. ; immediate causes 
of, 419/. 

Synteresis, i. 166 
Syrups, ii. 251 

Tales. See Slones 
Talmudist.s, 1. 180; ii. 58 
Tarantula, stinging effects of, i. 373 
Tartar lamb, ii. 39 
Tartars, witches, i. 191; diet, 218, 
231; custom at the death of a 
Cham, i. 360 (andni. 360); Chams 
never stir abroad, ii. 149 
Taste, wbal, i. 158 
Tears, weeping, in M., i. 384; 
without cause, 39^3; defined, 423, 
424: women’s, iii. 125, 126; 
symptom of love, 133 /. 
Telchinf.s, trolls, i. 192, 193; iii. 46 
Temperance, enforced, i. 418; in 
eating, ii. 27, 29; in venery, 34: 
sinister, su^^erstitious, and com- 
mendable, iii. 192 

Temperature, temperament, in M,, 
i. 381; in love, iii. 59/. 
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Tempests. See Storms 
Temples, refresh the soul, ii. 77; 
iconographies of, 78; pagan, iii. 
358/. 

Tennis, ii. 72 

Terra Australis Incognita, dis- 
covery and promise of, i. 38, 97, 
98; ii. 36; colonies in, iii. 246; 
pagan, 322 
Terrok See Fear 
Theologasteks censured, ii. 58 
Theology. See Divinity 
Time, Burton’s, spent for the com- 
mon good, i. 22 

Tobacco, i. 40; cen«;iired, ii. 228 
Tobacconists, iii. 

Toleration, religious, iii. 375 /., 378 
Torch-fly m Hispaniola, ii. 39 
Torture, i. 135; invention of, 
268 

Touch, what, i. 159; in M., 384 
Trade, in various cities, 1. 91; 

encouraged by James I, 
Transmigration of nations, i. 213 

of souls, i. 162 ; iii. 365 

Travel, go^ for M., ii. 67; for- 
bidden to kings, 149; voluntary 
banishment, 175; antidote of love, 
hi. 199 

Travellers, their lies, ii. 40 
Trfes, digged out, ii. 40; in a 
village, 62; the Marian oak and 
weeping oak, iii. 37; lovers' 
names carved on, 183 
Trembling, 1. 384, 41 1, 423 
Trimalchio's house, ii. 76 
Triumviri terraruni, Cardan’s, i. 77 
Trolls. See Telchines 
Troi'honius’ Den, i. 389; ii. 40; 
lii. 297, 327 

Turks, encourage fighting, i. 61; 
measure by the event, 65; 
t3rranny, 81; demolish cities, 90; 
Isthmus attempted, 94; Alcoran, 
180 (and iii. 352); coffa-houses, 
228 (and ii. 247); diet, 232; 
turbans, 238; cities dirty, 240; 
mew up women, 345 (and ii. 81); 
Hungarians slain by, 362; court 
residences, ii. 62; houses, 76; 
had? enjoined, 70; scorn nobility, 
139; opium cordial of, 247, 251; 
marriages, iii. 105; temperance 
superstitions, 192; polygamy, 219; 
jealous outrages, 260; eunuchs, 
284: religion, 329, 330 (sw Maho- 
metans); attitude to Christians, 

- 

Tusc ANs, attended by naked women, 
m. 93 


Tutors, See Schoolmasters 
Tyranny, i. 81 ; causes of, iii. 259 /. 

Understanding, The, definition, 
division, and function, i. 165 /. 
Unions (pearls), ii. 219 
Universe. See World 
Universities, students at, i. 309; 
of Poland, %br, divines at, 322, 
328; degrees at, 327; gownsmen 
327 /■ ; magic professed in, ii. 8. 
Cambridge; Oxford; Paris 
Upstarts, censured, li. 142, 155 
Urine, i. 148; in hydrophobia, 142; 
in melancholy persons, 384; deceit- 
ful, ii. 210 

Usury, whether allowable, i. 106 
Utopia, described, etc., i. 97 /. 
Uxoriousness, lii. 268 /. 

Vainglory, i. 280; how causes M., 
292 /. ; main cause of good works, 
lii. 36. See Pride 
Vapours, fruit for, ii. 25; exhala- 
tion of, 242 

Variety, of meats and dishes, cause 
of M., ii. 27; of weather, air, 
manners, countries, 44; of places, 
good against M., 67; of mistresses 
and objects, a cure for love-M., 
ill. 202 

Vegetals, subject to M., i. 79; in 
love, iii. 15, 40, 43 /. See Herbs; 
Plants; Roots, etc. 

Veins and arteries, i. 148 ; described, 
149. See Meseraic Veins 
Venery, Venus, omitted, i. 234; 
immoderate, 235 (and ii. 33); 
frequent use of, 379; proneness to, 
413, 421; forbidden to labouring 
men, etc., ii. 33; determination of 
the medium in, 34; promiscuous, 
iii. 298 

Venice, noonday sleep, i. 238; war 
with France, 362 air, longevity, 
ii. 62; St. Mark’s, 69, 78; Grand 
Canal, 75; motto, 187; ladies, 
ill. 81; nunneries, 246 
Venison, melancholy meat, i. 218 
Venus (goddess), girdle of, li. 112, 
1 19 ; iii. 132; story of man married 
to, 47; kisses of, 75; temples of, 
109, 228, 310, 356 

Venus (planet), influence of, i. 398; 

cause of love* iii. 58 
Verjuice and oatmeal, good for a 
parrot, i. 96; causes M., 222 
Vertigo and ^ddioess, i. 30*1 384# 
408,411 
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Vice, imagination and, i. 254.; those 
who tax, 343; of women, iii. 214 /. 
See Virtue 

Vienna, siege of, i. 57; omens at, 191 
Village, protected by trees, ii. 62 
Vinegar, 1. 174, 222 
Virginity, enforced, i. 418; praise 
of, iii. 224 /.; by what signs to be 
known, 284; trials for, 285 /. 
Virtue, more esteemed than birth, 
ii. 141; poverty and, 158; serves 
fortune, 191; beauty from, iii. 13; 
cause of love, 25 for private 
men, 273 

and vice, both in same person, 

i. 76, 115; principal habits of the 
will, 169 

Visions, i. 254, 394, 402, 423, 424; 
seeing oneself, 426 ; delusions, how 
caused, 426 /. (and iii. 344)'. of 
old, iii. 327; of Carolus Magnus, 
345 ; symptom of despair, 405, 407. 
See Dreams; Prophecies 
Voice and speech, The, instrument 
of, i. 153; effect of fear on, 261; 
counterfeited, 427; allurement to 
love, lii. 25i 107/. 

Waking, non-natural, i. 217; sleep- 
lessness overmuch, cause of M., 
249. 377, 379; symptom of M., 
384; cause of, 423; rectified, ii. 
09 /.; remedies against, 251; 
symptom of love-M., iii. 134 
Walking, as pastime, ii. 74 
Walsingham, rich shrine at, iii, 334 
Wars and battles, folly and slaughter 
of, i. 55 /•, 135; valour true and 
false in, 59 /.; offensive and 
defensive, 106 /.; caused by 
spirits, 187, 188, 197, 198; self- 
violence in, 437 ; general grievance, 

ii. 127; caused by love, iii. 49; of 
religion, 348, 373, 379; despair 
in, 393 

of the Roses, 1. 58 

Water, divination by, i. 192; 
standing unfit to drink, 224; in 
Lot countries, ii. 23; in rectified 
diet, ib.\ woman who would use 
no, 24; storage of, tb.; how con- 
sumed, 38; ongin of, 42; Cardan 
cures by, 222; of a smith’s forge, 
257; enamoured of beauty, iii. 72. 
See Aqueducts; Sea 
Water-drinker, Burton a, i. 31; 
ii. 246 

Water-nymphs, i. 192 
Wealth, worth and, i. 62; natural 
and artificial, 88; power of, 349; 


gentility and, ii. 138 mistaken 
happiness in, 146 condemned, 
169; loss of, iii. 20; how spent, 35. 
See Gold ; Money 
Weapon-salve, i. 256; ii. 97, 220 
Weather, cause of M., i. 24 1. See 
Climate 

Weeping. See Tears 
Weights and measures, in Utopiu, 
i. 106 j 

W'^elshmen, diet, i. 231; c^sume 
one another, 369 \ 

Whippers, sect of, iii. 342 \ 

Whores’ properties and conmtions, 
iii. 205 T 

Widows, M, of, i. 376; abhorrgd by 
Spaniards, iii. 230 \ 

W'iLL, The, definition, i. 167 ; whlpther 
free, 16., 168; actions of, Tfe.; 
stubborn, 258; overruled, 375; 
commands passions, ii. 106; affec- 
ted by superstition, iii, 321 
Wind, crudities, i. 302, 384, 411, 
423; causes of, 221, 222, 223, 226, 
230; correctors to expel, ii. 259 /. 
Winds, The, Etesian, ii. 47; 

variations of, 16.; in love, in. 71 
WiNDv Melancholy. See Hypo- 
chondriacal Melancholy 
Wine, improves modern wits, i.‘ 31; 
causes M., 223, 379, 381; in 
rectified diet, ii. 23; medicinal, 
223 /. ; praise of, 243 /. ; when 
bad, 246 ; forbidden in love-M., iii. 
191/. 

W^TNTER recreations, ii. 81 
Wisdom confounded with folly, i. 41 ; 
where not found, 74, 75 ; and love, 
1 14; by authority, 118; cause of 
love, iii. 27 /. 

Wise men, names of, i. 42 / ; none 
to be found, 46; uncertain reputa- 
tion of, 77; beget fools, 214 
Wit, Zara's Anatomy of, i. 20; 
defects of, 47; ruins of, 113; 
wealth and, 115; without em- 
ployment, 243; scurrile use of, 
340; of melancholy men, 401 , 422 ; 
causes of good, tb.; result of love, 

iii. 174/. 

Witches, magicians, sorcerers, i. 
187, 191, 192; denial of, 202; 
several species of, 203; extent and 
limitation of the powers of, 203 /. ; 
M. caused and cured by, 205 
melancholy, 210 /.; in cold 
climates, 239; fear of, 386; cures 
by, ii. 5, 6/.; physicians and, 7; 
prevent sleep, 100; love among, 
lii. 46; love-philters made by, 130 
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Wives, not loved, i. 344; made 
melancholy by husbands, 370; 
qualities of food, iii. 54; good 
and ill, 219 249 /. ; poor and 

rich, 222 /. ; hard usage of, 267, 
274 /., 280 283 307; doted 

on, 268; not contented, 269 /.; 
snout'fair alone, 271 ; inconstancy 
and dissembling of, 275 /. ; locking 
up of, 284, 293; beating and 
knocking on the head. 286; with 
intemperate husbands, 295 ; in 
common, 298; prostituted, ib.; 
choosing, 300, 304, 306; liberty 
for, 307, 308; device for keeping 
silent, 308; buried with deceased 
husbands, 360. See Women 
Wolf-madness. See Lycanthropia 
Womb, misaffected, i. 376, 380, 398 
W^OMEN, in M., i. 172; effect of 
imagination before childbirth ,215, 
255; Venetian, melancholy, 238; 
subject to envy, 266; cause mad- 
ness, 291 ; in Turkey, Italy, Spain, 
345 ; some cannot endure sight of, 
393; M. of, 414 /. ; wanton and 
chaste, 417; occupations for, ii. 
g8; red in the face, 253; love of, 
lii. 13, 24, 40/., 52/. (cf. i. 280); 
loved by a bear, 45; unsatiable 
lust of, 55 /. ; love of old, 56; 
beauty of, 68 /., 74 /., 80 /., 209 /, ; 
story of a hater of, 78; which 
part most desirable, 82; magnetic 
power of, 87 ; artificial allurements 
of (nakedness, gestures, clothes, 
etc.), 89 /.; Italian, 107; dis- 
semblers, 124 /. ; tears of, 125, 
126; description of ugly, 155; in 
love, 160; encouragers to noble 
actions, 174 ; forbidden wine, 192; 
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Athenian, tb. ; discommended, 207 
/.: vices of mind of, 214 / ; over 
choosing husbands, 232; married 
betimes, 238; their treatment in 
various countries, 265, 274, 283/.; 
jealousy of, 266; bad by nature, 
269; submitted to trials, 285; dis- 
honest, 293; honest, 294; de- 
formed, 305; by what made dis- 
honest, 307. See Wives 

WooD-NVMPHS, i. 192 

World, The, Burton looks into 
with mixed passion, i, 19; mad, 
39; view of, 47; Democritus’ 
esteem of, 48 /. ; vanity and 
contrariety of, 49; hypocrisy and 
ingratitude of, 65 /. ; melancholy 
and mad, 120; miseries of, 274; 
surveyed, ii. 35 /. ; turned inside 
out, 40; universe and, 52 /, ; 
present state of, iii. 37 /.; shall 
end like a comedy, 423; God 
and, 316 /. 

Worldly-minded, The, iii, 3R9 /. 

Wormwood, i. 381; oil and salt of, 
li. 256 

Writers, authors, all thieves, i. 23; 
none wronged by Burton, 25 ; how 
criticized, 28; common doom of, 
30; paucity of English, ib. ; Greek, 
33 (and ii. 90); if poor, 356; on 
love, iii. 8, 79 ; of love stories, 182 ; 
on colonies, 246; pontificial, 409 

Writing, a comfort, i. 21 ; borrowing 
justified in, 25; manner of, 31; 
in controversy, 35. See Style 

Yorkshire, St. Wilfrid’s Needle in, 
iii. 286 

Youth, impossible not to love in, 
iii. 104/. 
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Steele’s The Spectator, 164-7 
„ The Tatier, 993 
Stendhal’s Scarlet and Black, 945-6 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 617 

„ Sentimental Journey, and Journal 
to Hiiza, 796 

Stevenson’s Treasure Island, and Kid* 
napped, 763 

39 Master of Ballantrac, and Weir of 
Hermiston, 763 

Virgimbus Puerisque, and Familiar 
Studies of Men and Books, 765 
0 An Inland Voyage, Travels with a 
Donkey, and Silverado Squatters, 
766 

„ Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde, The Merry 
Men, etc., 767 
I, Poems, 768 

Stow’s Survey of London, 589 
Stowe’s Unde Tom’s Cabin, 371 
Swedenborg’s The True Christian Religion, 
893 

Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, Unabridged Edi- 
tion, 60 

„ Tale of a Tub, etc., 347 
„ Journal to* Stella, 757 
Swinburne’s (A. C.), Poems and Prose, 
961 


Tchekhov’s Plays and Stories, 941 
Tennyson’s Poems, 44, 626 
Thackeray’s Esmond, 73 
„ Vanity Fair, 298 

„ Pendenms, 425-6 

„ Newcomes, 465-6 

„ The Virginians, 507-8 
„ English Humonsts, and Tl:^ 

Four Georges, 610 
Thoreau’s Walden, 281 
Thucydides’ Peloponnesian War, 455 
Tolstoy’s Master and Man, Other Parables 
and Tales, 469 
„ War and Peace, 525-7 

„ Anna Karenina, 612-13 

Trench’s On the Study of Words, and Eng- 
lish Past and Present, 788 
Trollope’s Barchester Towers, 30 
„ Framley Parsonage, 181 
„ The Warden, 182 
„ Dr Throne, 360 
„ Small House at Allington, 361 
„ Last Chronicles of Barset, 391-2 
Trouer’s The Bayard of India, 396 
Turgenev’s Virgin Soil, 528 

„ Liza, 677 

„ Fathers and Sons, 742 

,, Smoke, 988 

Twain’s (Mark) Tom Sawyer, and Huckle- 
berry Finn, 976 

Tytler’s Principles of Translationi 168 


Verne’s (Jules) IVenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea, 319 

„ Five Weeks in a Balloon and Around 
the World in 80 Days, 779 
Virgil’s Aeneid, 161 

„ Eclogues and Georgies, 222 
Voltaire’s Age of Louis XIV, 780 

„ Gmdide and Other Tales, 936 


Wakefield’s Letter from Sydney, etc., 828 
Walpole’s Letters, 775 
Walton’s Complete Angleii 70 
Watenon’s Wanderings in South America, 
772 I 

Webster and Ford’s Selected Plays, 899 
White’s Selborne, 48 \ 

Whitman’s Leaves of Grass! 573 
Wilde’s Plays, Prose Writings, and Poems, 
858 \ 

Wollstonecraft’s Rights of Woman, 825 
Woolman’s Journal, etc., 40l 
Wordsworth’s Poems, 203, 311, 993 


Zola’s Germinal, 897 


Anthologies^ Composite Volumes, etc, 

A Book of British Ballads, 572 
A Century of Essays, an Anthology, 653 
A Century of Humorous Verse, 813 
American Shon Stones of the Nineteenth 
Century, B40 

An Anthology of English Pros^: From Bede 
to Stevenson, 675 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry, 794 
Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times, 973 
English Galaxy of Shorter Poems, 959 
English Short Stones , 743 
Hindu Scriptures, 944 
International Modern Plays, 989 
Koran, The, 380 
Mabinogion, The, 97 
Mmor Elizabethan Drama, 491-2 
Minor Poets of the IBth Century, 844 
Minor Poets of the 17th Century, 873 
Mother Goose, 473 
New Golden Treasury, 695 
New Testament, The, 93 
Portuguese Voyages, 986 
Prayer Books of King Edward VI, 448 
Prelude to Poetry, 789 
Restoration Plays, 604 
Russian Short Stories, 758 
Selections from St Thomas Aquinas, 953 
Shorter Novds; Ehzabethan, 824 

„ Jacobean and Restoration, 84 

„ Eighteenth Century, 856 

Silver Poets of the I6th Century, 985 
Table Talk, 906 
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